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Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, effective 
from January 8, 1953, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is author- 
ized and directed to conduct studies and investigations relating to 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of such committee under rule 
XI, clause 6, of the Rules of the House of Representatives. For such 
purpose such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 

require by subpena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
shall be issued only over the signature of the chairman of the com- 
mittee or a member of the committee designated by him; they may be 
served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 

The committee may report to the House of Representatives from 
time to time during the present Congress the results of its studies 
and investigations, with such recommendations for legislation or 
otherwise as the committee deems desirable. Any report submitted 
when the House is not in session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 
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RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the following be, and they are hereby, adopted as 
the rules of the Eighty-third Congress: 


* aw * oe * e & 
Rute XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


All proposed legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the subjects listed under the standing committees 
named below shall be referred to such committees, respectively : 

* * + € e * * 

8. Committee on Government Operations. 

. * * . . ® 


(d) For the purpose of pe rforming such duties, the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof whe n authorized by the committee, is author- 
ized to sit, hold hear ings, and act at such times and places within the 
United States, whether or not. the House is in session, is in recess, or 
has adjourned, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such papers, documents, and 
books, and to take such testimony as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the chairman of the committee 
or of any subcommittee, or by any member designated by any such 
chairman, and may be served by any person design: ited by any such 
chairman or member. 
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STRIKES AND RACKETEERING IN THE KANSAS 
CITY AREA 





MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1953 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR AND 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The special subcommittees met in joint session at 10 a. m., pursuant 
to the call of the chairman, in courtroom 3 of the United States Court- 
house, Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of the joint committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Lucas, and Hillelson. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Edueation and Labor; and William F. McKenna, 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will come to order. For the purpose of 
the record I am reading a letter from the chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives: 


general counsel, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1953 
Hon. Wint SMITH, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor. of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and pursuant to House Resolution 115 of the 83d Congress, Ist 
session, I hereby appoint you as chairman of a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor to investigate alleged violations in and 
around Kansas City, Mo., of the antiracketeering law, as amended by the Hobbs 
Act, and other Federal labor legislation coming within the purview of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and allegations as to the improper adminis- 
tration and enforcement of such legislation. 

I have also appointed Representative Clare E. Hoffman, of Michigan, and 
Representative Wingate H. Lucas, of Texas, to serve with you on this sub- 
committee. 9 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized and directed to conduct a thorough 
study and investigation of the aforementioned allegations and any matter or 
subject coming within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Education and 
Labor under rule XI, 6,-of the Rules of the House of Representatives, Sid Con- 
gress, which is covered by these allegations. 

You are further directed to hold such public or executive sessions as you 
may deem advisable and you are hereby authorized and designated by me to 
issue and have served such subpenas as may be necessary in this investigation. 

This supersedes my letter to you of June 22, 1953. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL K. McConne tt, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 


Mr. Smirn. The committee, under that authority, has issued numer- 
ous subpenas to witnesses. All witnesses who are to testify here today 
and in the future will be under subpena by this committee. This com- 
mittee does not have any witnesses of its own. 
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The witnesses are here to testify by direct subpena in regard to 
alleged violations that may have occurred, and the necessity of fur- 
ther legislation on the part of Congress. 

Mr. Clare Hoffman, chairman of the Government Operations Com 
mittee of the House of Representatives, will be here later with his sub 
committee to inquire into other matters concerning violations of Gov . 
ernment plant operations and any other matters that he may go inte 
concerning the operations of Government agencies. 

(The letter of Representative Hotfman authorizing the subcommit- 
tee from the Committee on Government Operations is as follows:) 


JUNE 4, 1955. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTER 


Pursuant to the resolution of January 26, 1953, of the Committee on Govern 
ment Operations, the following special subcommittee is hereby established and 
appointed to continue until terminated by the chairinan of the committee or 
by the committee: 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION IN’ ENFORCEK- 
MENT OF ANTIRACKETEERING LAWS AND THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
ACT, 1947, AND OTHER FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


Because of certain charges of the violation at Detroit, Mich., and other places, 
of the antiracketeering law, as amended by the Hobbs amendment, a special suh- 
committee of three is appointed to investigate Federal-State Cooperation in 
the suppression of racketeering, to evaluate the effectiveness of the administra 
tion and enforcement of statutes to suppress racketeering, to inquire into mat 
ters within the jurisdiction of the committee, and to report to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Because of certain Charges of the violation at Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
other places, of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, and other Federal 
labor legislation, and of the improper administration of such legislation, the 
special subcommittee of three is authorized to investigate the administration 
and enforcement of the said legislation, to inquire into matters within the juris- 
diction of the committee and to report to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

For the purpose of performing its duties, the Special Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Federal-State Cooperation in Enforcement of Antiracketeering Laws 
and the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, and other Federal labor legis 
lation is authorized to sit, hold hearings, and act at Washington, D. C., at De- 
troit, Mich., and at such other place or places within the continental limits of 
the United States and at such times, whether or not the House is in session, 
is in recess, or has adjourned, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such papers, documents, and books, and 
to take such testimony as it deems necessary. 

On the special subcommittee above established the chairman of the full com- 
mittee will serve as chairman: Mr. Bender’ will serve as the other majority 
member and Mr. Condon, nominated by the minority leadership, who is hereby 
appointed, will serve as the third member. 

In the event that any member of the special subcommittee is unable or de- 
clines to serve, the chairman of the special subcommittee will name a substitute 
who shall have the same authority as would the member originally named. 


CLARE E. Horrman, Chairman. 


Mr. Smuru. Mr. Hillelson is here this morning from that subcom- 
mittee. Under the rules of his committee one member is authorized to 
conduct hearings. 

Mr. Hillelson, do you have any statement to make / 

Mr. Hitieison. Not at this time except to accept your statement. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Lucas, do you haye anything to say ? 


1At the conclusion of the hearings at Detroit, Mr. Bender withdrew and Mr. Hillelson 
was appeinted on this special subcommittee 
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Mr. LUCAS: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I can add to thie 
statement which you have made except I think we should emphasize 
that we are here in a legislative function: that is, for the purpose 
of an investigation of violation of Federal administration as it may 
affect this committee, and working therein we are neither prosecutors 
nor defenders. 

We are here for the purpose of learning whether or not national 
legisl: ition is effective in protecting all the interests of all the people, 
and also looking forward to all testimony which will be adduced here 
to learn whether or not this subcommittee, and through this subcom 
mittee the ¢ ‘ongress, needs to amend the Federal statutes, part ular ly 
speaking of the Taft-Hartley law, which, if it is not effective in pro 
tecting the rights of the workingmen and the people in the com 
munity and the Nation, we should offer amendments to. 

Therefore I say, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to serve with you, and 
I am looking forward to the testimony which will be ad luced here. 

Mr. Smiru. The first witness this morning will be Colonel Lincoln 
I will also further state that all witnesses who have been subpenaed 
will remain outside of the courtroom until ealled, and no witness will 
be excused until definitely excused by this committee. The mere fact 
you have testified does not mean you have been excused. 

Mr. McKenna, the attorney for the committee, will examine Colonel 
Lincoln. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. L. J. LINCOLN, DISTRICT ENGINEER, KANSAS 
CITY DISTRICT, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


(Col. L. J. Lincoln, called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. McKenna. Colonel Lincoln, will you give the committee your 
full name and title, please ¢ 

Colonel Lincoun. Col. L. J. Lincoln, district engineer, Kansas Cit 
district, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you describe your background, both military 
and educational, Colonel ¢ 

Colonel LincoLx, I was commissioned in the Corps of Engineers, 
Regular Army, in- 1933 after graduation from the United States 
Military Academy W ith a degree ot bachelor ot science. | served W ith 
troops in the United States and overseas for 3 years. I attended 
Princeton University for a year, taking graduate work, and obtained 
a degree of civil engineer. Subsequently to that I graduated from the 
Engineers’ School of the Army at Fort Belvoir, Va. I served as an 
mstructor in the Department of Milit: iry Science and Engineering at 
West Point for 4 years. During the war I served on the General 
Staff, Plans and Oper ations Division, at Washington, and overseas 
in the Southeast Asia Command in India. That is under Admiral 
Mountbatten’s command. 

Subsequent to the war, I was a member of the United States-Soviet 
Joint Commission in Seoul, Korea, 1947; deputy chief of staff of 
Joint Task Ferve 7, which made the first atomic test at Enewietok in 
1948: Theater of Engineers, United States Armed Forces in the 
Pacific for the next year, following which, in 1949, I was assigned as 
district engineer, Denver, Colo., and was trausterred to Kansas City 
as district engineer in July of 1950; been here since that time. 
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IT am a member of the American Society of Military Engineers: 
belong to the Amer ican Society of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. McKenna. Colonel, what is your present assignment ? 

Colonel Linco.n. District engineer, Kansas City district, C orps of 
Engineers, United States Army. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you describe that assignment to us? 

Colonel Lincotn. The district engineer is in charge of the district. 
In military te srminology you would say he is in command of the dis- 
trict. The Kansas C ity district carries out two types of work under 
the Chief of Engineers and under the division engineer, who is 
located in Omaha. 

The first type of work is known as civil weinice: That is known as 
flood control and work on the Missouri River. The Kansas City 
district includes the Missouri River from Ruleau to the mouth, 
over 500 miles, and all the tributaries that flow into that area, a 
grand total of 10,500 square miles in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and a little of Iowa. That is for civil works. 

In military work we do the design and construction, supervise con- 
struction, perform construction, in all ef Kansas and all of Missouri. 
That includes work from St. Louis to Wichita and many places in 
between, including, of course, the Greater Kansas City area. 

In the last 3 years since I came to the Kansas City district we have 
received directives for a total of $375 million worth of work. Of that 
we have actually accomplished, in payments illustrated by payments 
to contractors and to others, our own personnel, purchase of materials 
and so forth, $231 million worth of work, $147 million of which is 
military. 

We have awarded 365 construction contracts and completed 265. | 
would estimate that of those totals the work placed in the Kansas City 
area, including the work done in connection with the 1951—52 floods 
would amount to about $90 million. 

There have been worked by our people and contractors under our 
superv ision over 36 million man-hours in the Kansas City district dur- 
ing that period. 

Mr. McKenna. Colonel, is the Lake City Arsenal under your juris- 
diction ? 

Colonel Lixcotn. It is not, in the command sense, or operating 
sense, but it is one of the projects with which we carry out military 
construction. The arsenal itself, in the command sense, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. McKenna. But the construction of the arsenal is within your 
district ? 

_ Colonel Lincoin. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And the Sunflower plant ? 

Colonel Lincotn. Yes; the same way as Lake City. 

Mr. McKenna. And the Grandview Airbase? 

Colonel Lincoun. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Is construction at these installations proceeding on 
schedule ? 

Colonel Lincoin. It definitely is not. It is at a standstill at present 
and is considerably behind schedule. 

Mr. McKenna. On all three? 

Colonel Lincoin. On all three. 
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Mr. McKenna. Discussing first the Lake City Arsenal, will you 
describe the progress of construction there / 

Colonel Lincotn. At Lake City we have presently six active con 
struction contracts. The dollar value of the face amount of the eon 
tracts is slightly in excess of $5 million. These are partially com 
plete. The work remaining to be completed on those 6 contracts is 
just under SL million—$958,000. 

We have completed in the past, since the begining of the Korean 
war, 13 contracts at the Lake City Arsenal, of a total value of about 
S21, million. These contracts involve various types of work and 
were fol the pur pose of comp eth he construction on facilities for pro 
ducing the ammunition which is the mission of that arsenal. When 
the construction 1s complete and that is done by tixed price contract 
under our supervision, the facilities then are turned over to the ord 
nance who take possesslon of it and assume operation in the produ 
tion of ammunition or for whatever purpose it is intended. 

We receive our funds, of course, on fiscal years, and we started to 
work out there under fiscal year 1951 funds. I estimate that of the 
1951 fiscal year program mission delays were suffered in completion 
ns a result of strikes 167 calendar d: rvs. In the funds of 1952 delays 
have been suffered or losses have been suffered in time of 169 ealendar 
davs. Now these two overlap in point of time, so I estimate that there 
has been a total overall del: ay in this project of 171 calendar d: ays al Vl 
of course no work is-under way now and that is causing further delay 

There have been a total of about 55.000 man-days of labor lost be 
cause of strikes. I would estimate the additional cost to the Govern 
ment, construction cost, this has nothing to do with the extra cost and 
difficulties of the ordnance and operations, but construction cost to the 
Government at Lake City because of these delays, $77,000. That is in 
2 sense nominal because of the basis of the construction contract be 

cause these were fixed-price contracts and many of the losses involved 
in those delays were suffered, not by the Government, but by the 
contractor. 

Mr. Smirn. Now Colonel. when you speak of del: uys what are you 
talking about, are you talking about strikes ? 

Colonel Lincotn. These figures I have been giving here, caused by 
strikes, were delays under which we granted additional time on these 
contracts. 

Mr. Smiru. By reason of a strike ? 

Colonel Lincoin. By reason of a strike. . 

Mr. McKenna. Is it true, Colonel, that if the Kansas City area 2 
likely to have strikes that the probability of strikes is calculated i 
the original bids that are submitted ? 

Colonel Lincorn. As a mattér of opinion I would say yes, but J 
think the contractors who make the bids or estimates are the best 
witnesses on that but I think it would increase our cost basis. 

Mr. McKenna. You estimated 171 calendar days that were lost on 
the work—that would be how much of the total construction time ? 

Colonel Lincoin. That was time lost in 3 years? 

Mr. McKenna. In 3 years? 

Colonel Lincotn. Three years; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. About how high a proportion would that be of the 
total working days? 
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Colonel Lincoin. I don’t believe I have that figure. I can get it for 
vou for the record later. I don’t have the figures. The total man- 
days on that project through the period, but I can obtain it. 

Mr. McKenna. Would it approxim: ate 25 percent ¢ ¢ 

Colonel Lincotn. No: I wouldn't think it would. Perhaps I can 
vet that figure and have it this morning for you. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Colonel, the net effect of these strikes and 
this loss of time caused by the strikers is to delay completion of the 
project in addition, of course to the loss of money 4 

Colonel Lrxcotn. That is right. There is a loss of money which in 
the case of a lump-sum contract is not necessarily impressive, but 
there is of course a delay in the completion of the facility, which 
has been very serious. 

Mr. McKenna. And the delay in the completion of the facility 
means that the total production of ammunition by this country is less 
than it otherwise would be? 

Colonel Lixncotn. Unquestionably it has been less, and the com- 
manding officer of that installation I believe can give you some esti- 
mate on that. ‘That is not the Corps of Engineers’ responsibility, 

Mr. McKenna. But it is of course a greater loss to the community 
and to the country than can be re presented by dollar figures ¢ 

Colonel Lincoitn. I would say that is very clear, 

Mr. McKenna. Can you give us some details, and just diseuss the 
details of the strikes themselves at the Lake City Arsenal ? 

Colonel Lincotn. There have been six strikes, that we would class as 
strikes. for which we granted time extensions on a contract. Now, we 
don’t always grant time extensions for slowdowns and so forth. The 
contractor may have to make up that time or suffer the consequences, 
if it isa slowdown and not a strike, but we have had 6 strikes : plumbers 
and fitters, Se ptember 26 to October 15, 1952: truckdrivers—when I 
said 6 strikes it involved 6 trades—truckdrivers, September 9 to 
September 29, 1952. Another one November 11 to December 5, 1952, 
and a third one December 20, 1952 to January 6, 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. The-last 3 were all truckdrivers / 

Colonel Lincotnx. Those were all truckdrivers. Now we also had a 
cement finishers’ strike April 9 to April 28, 1953. Then we had 
strike that is on at present, truckdrivers, operating and hoisting 
engineers and laborers, which started May 11, 1953, and is still under 
Way. 

Mr. McKenna. Did any of these strikes involve a boycott ? 

Colonel Lincotn. The records which we have, and my testimony 
incident: illy is based for the most part on what has been reported to 
me or what is in the record rather than first-hand knowledge on the 
project, but it indicates that in April 1953 the truckdrivers prohibited 
others from delivery of materials to one of the contractors, Patti- 
McDonald, on the project, and also in January 1953, the truckdrivers 
prohibited delivery of materials to the Universal Construction Co. 
- of the contractors on the project. 

I did not personally observe any of that interference or boycott, 
but it is a part of our records, the diaries of the project engineer and 
so forth. The committee would be able to talk to some of the witnesses 
who saw some of the activity if it so desires. 

Mr. McKenna. What, in your opinion, is behind that Lake City 
strike ? 
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Colonel LincoLn, The wave disputes are one itelh. For instance, the 
first strike which I mentioned, plumbers and fitters, in September and 
ctober of 1952. 1s a wage dispute. Likewise the cement Hhishel 
in April of 1953 was a wage dispute. I don't have information as to 
specifically what was involved in other strikes that | mentioned. 

However, in the Kansas City area, as far as the losses in tine whit 
] have, the type I have talked about, wage disputes are the majo! 
single cause. [am not saying, however, that that Is the reason 10! 
major losses of work, but I am talking about shutdowns for which 
we grant time extensions on contracts and that is the only item o 
which we have specific statistical information that I can put out, but 
that wage disputes, statistically speaking, are the-major cause, mia) 
be misleading. 

Mr. McKenn A. Well how, Colonel, | believe you listed for us | 
strikes and of the 6,2 were by plumbers and cement finishers. You 
described them as wage disputes. Now the other four were strikes 0) 
the truckdrivers. Were those wage dispute cases ¢ 

Colonel Lincoin. I really don't know, and I don't think the Corp: 
of Engineers is the expert as to the cause of those strikes. Phat 
would have to be learned from the contractors. We normally have, 
say, informal knowledge, r make some notation in our records, ot 
make some report on what appears to be the cause of the strike, b 
we don't feel we are the experts on that because sometimes the oste 
sible issue we know is not the real one. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Colonel—— 

Colonel Lincotn. And JI don't feel I am competent to testify on 
that point. I could have our records searched further to see if we 
indicated anything on the causes of these other strikes. 

Mr. M KENNA. Now, Colonel Lincoln, the Impact ot these strikes 
has been very severe, has it not # 

Colonel Lincoun. Yes, it has. 

Mr. McKenna. And it has impeded, has it not, the performance 
of your duty, which is to get these plants constructed / 

Colonel Lincotn. Seriously unpeded it. 

Mr. McKenna. So therefore it is within the scope of your duty 
to find out what has been behind these delays / 

Colonel LincoLtn. We find out as best we can, but I think I should 
point out here the policy of the Corps of Engineers on these matters 
and I believe that stems pretty directly from the Department of De 
fense. Particularly on fixed-price contracts, and to a lesser degree, 
but only slightly lesser des ree oh cost plus, we hold the contractors 
responsible for labor relations matters. That is. in fact. indicated 
in our standard contracts. We feel that they make the contracts with 
the unions. They pay the men. They are the ones who are respon 
sible for getting the work done, responsible to us, and we hold them 
responsible for taking th: measures to get the disputes settled and 
keep the work going. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, now, Colonel, let’s analyze what you mean 
be responsible there. You don’t require the contractors, the build 
ing contractors to produce the amount of ammunition that would 
have been produced had these buildings been completed on time / 

Colonel Lincotn. The building contractors have nothing directly 
to do, of course, with the production of ammunition. 
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Mr. McKenna. So when you say you are holding them responsible, 
you don’t hold them responsible. What the Government wants is 
ammunition and nothing else? 

Colonel LincoLtn. We recognize, sir, that many of these strikes are 
excusable delays insofar as performance of the contract, in fact in 
general any strike will be an excusable delay and we will extend the 
contractor’s time. 

Mr. McKenna. But that doesn’t help the Army which needs the 
ammunition ? 

Colonel Lincoin. No, it doesn’t help the Army. 

Mr. McKenna. So the responsibility which is yours to get this 
ammunition out and get ei plants completed so the ammunition can 
vet started being made doesn’t relieve the contractors of responsi- 
bility ¢ 

Colonel Lincoin. It does not. 

Mr. McKenna. Therefore it is your responsibility to find out what 
s behind these strikes and report to your superiors / 

Colonel Lincotn. We endeavor to find out what is behind the stress 
and iron out the contractor or officials of the union or contractors’ 
association and we work with them constantly. 

Mr. McKenna. Now tell us what you found out? 

Colonel Lixcotn. As I say, beyond what I have told you [ would 

ive to go back to the record. We are talking about matters over 

1 pe riod of 3 years here and I absolutely without checking the record, 
i couldn’t give you the information beyond what I have done in the 

ise of these Lake ¢ City strikes. 

Mr. Hinierson. Colonel, what information do you have as to the 
cause of the strikes other than those you have mentioned being caused 
by wage disputes? 

Colonel Linco.n. I nee I recall strikes or work stoppages caused 
from—oh, perhaps some security measures imposed by the Govern- 
ment, brief ones, siectioen to working on projects where there had 
been altercations. 

Mr. Httietson. What do you mean by that, sir? 

Colonel LincoLn. Some ‘body gets beat up, fist fights. We make re- 
. ports through channels on those things and do anything we can to 
of course get the work going and I am sure the contractors will testify 
that we are very demanding on that and perhaps even consider we 
make unreasonable demands on them to keep the work going. 

Mr. Hitietson. Which has caused the greatest delays in workdays, 
the wage disputes or the others? . 

Colonel LincoLtn. Wage disputes. The days on which I have sta- 
tistics and which I have given and I will give in which wage disputes 
is the greatest cause. 

Mr. Hitzetson. The figure you gave, 171 days, is that Lake City? 

Colonel Lixcotn. That is a total overall del: ay on the project and 
when you are considering the situation, I believe you ought to think of 
man-days labor lost: because when you are talking about delay of a 

project we are talking about turning over a line to manufacture cer- 
tain types of ammunition or something like that and it may involve 

. lot of man-days labor lost or only a few, depending on the nature 

: of the job. 
‘ Mr. McKenna. Now, Colonel, you listed 6 strikes, as you said be- 
fore, and you have described 2 of them as wage disputes. I don’t be- 
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lieve we got the reasons behind the other 4. Beginning with the 
ond one which vou listed, which began on November 11. 1952. and w: 
a truckdrivers strike, what do you remember about that ? 

Colonel LINCOLN. | don't remember anything specifically about 
that. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know what caused that strike’ 

Colonel Lincotn. No; I would have to check back to our reports and 
our records and we would probably indies ate there what we believed at 
the time caused it. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it a wage dispute? 

Colonel Lincotn. I don’t know: I don’t know. I'd have to check it. 

Mr. McKenna. On the other truckdrivers strike in 1952, do you 
have any recollection of what caused that one / 

Colonel Lincotn. No. 

Mr. McKenna. And the truckdrivers strike which carried over to 
the first part of this vear, do you remember what was behind that one? 

Colonel LincoLn. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. McKenna. And the truckdrivers strike that 
ent moment, what is behind that one? 

(‘olonel LINCOLN. Well, there is no contract vetween the unions and 
the contractors and one of the items in dispute, I understand, is wages. 
There are other matters that need to be settled. whet! 


bs 1 
>on at the pres- 


i 


er in the eyes 
of the contractors it Is a primary wage dispute or something else J 


don't know. ‘There is a disagreement on wages 

Mr. Suirn. Now, Colonel. vou have been at this | ess for a long 

ime and it is your common knowledge, is it not, that everything is 
generally labe led a wage cispute when in reality that just \ CLOW 
dressing: isn’t that right ¢ 

Colonel sowie Mr. Chairman, I agree that very often the wage 

spute is window dressing and that the renal Issue Is soTiel rer ¢ e 
ind that the wage difference can be quickly settled when the ot] er 
pg tere. ea That Is very often the case, 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Colonel, let me summarize what I think has 


been the gist of ° your testimony here and that is that the labor diflicul 
ties here have been due to wage disputes. Now, the committee is go- 
ing back to take whatever action is necessary in this and it is in the 
nature of a report to the Congress based on other testimony as well as 
yours. Now, will that be an accurate, woul: In’t that be an accurate 
report to make that this labor trouble under your—in your construc- 
tion projects out here has been a labor troub le due primarily to wage 
difficulties 4 

Colonel Linxcotn. No, sir. In my opinion that would not be 
accurate. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us what would be accurate ? 

Colonel Lixcotn. In my opinion wages are a material item, wage 
disputes, in causing delays. However, I believe that jurisdictional 
difficulties are of great importance because they cause not only direct 
delays but indirect delays of very substantial nature due to disrup- 
tions on the job, slowdown of workers, confusion, perhaps hiring in 
some cases 2 men where 1 would do and adding to the cost and also 
inducing delays. I would say that jurisdictional difficulties lay at 
the root of most of the problems. The statistics which I give you 
for delays, however, and I emphasize because of the way we have 
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granted time extensions. We grant more time extensions in wage 
disputes than in jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. McKenna. You have testified that jurisdictional disputes lie 
at the bottom of the problem. Would you explain to us what you 
mean by jurisdictional disputes / 

Colonel Lincotn. I mean a disagreement between two unions or 
more as to who will do a certain item of work on the job. For in- 
stance; who will unload the forms off of concrete, the capenters or the 
laborers; who will unload the truck, the pipefitter who is going to 
use the pipe or the truckdriver who drives the truck; who will work 
in the warehouse, the electrician, if it is an electrical warehouse, or 
somebody that belongs to the warehousemen’s union. Those are ex 
amples of jurisdictional difficulties, you might call it borderline tasks 
that fall, might logically fall on one trade or the other trade and 
which on the jobs very often may be assigned to one trade on one 
contract and to another trade on another contract because of ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. McKenna. So the question of jurisdiction: al disputes is what 
category of skilled labor does the actual work ¢ 

Colonel Lincoin. Skilled or unskilled, yes. What category of la- 
bor does the work. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, in these jurisdictional strikes have any unions 
been—any particular unions been engaged any more often than any 
others? 

Colonel Linc Without checking the statistics on it it’s been my 
impression that ae truckdrivers or teamsters are more frequently 
involved than the others. That, I will say, is the impression I have 
got over 3 vears where there have been difficulties of that nature and 
the reports coming to me on the matter. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you describe what is involved in the juris- 
dictional dispute in which the truckdrivers may be engaged in any 
of the 0 ; 

Colonel Lincotn. Yes, I cited one example—a truck brings in a 
load of pipe onto a project where it is going to be placed in the struc- 
ture. Now the question is who will unload the pipe, will it be the 
teamster or his helper, or will it be the plumber, or if it is a steam 
pipe, the fitter. Both trades want to do the work because, of course, 
that makes more work for their particular trade and in the long 
run creates a demand for more people in their particular trade. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, of course, because of the argument between 
the truckers union on the one hand and the plumbers union on the 
other as to who is going to unload that particular truck, your Lake 
City Arsenal project stops / 

Colonel Lrxcoun. It could do it. I don’t recall that we had such 
a specific case at Lake City, but we did at one project, Parkville, north 
of town, on that specific issue, as I recall. 

Mr. McKenna. And what was going on at Parkville ¢ 

Colonel Lincotn. We were building a fuel storage depot for the 
Air Force to store aviation gas and jet fuel. 

Mr. McKenna. And has there been any belligerency resulting from 
these jurisdictional disputes 

Colonel Lrxcotn. There has been belligerency on the projects, 
sometimes a little obscure as to just ex xactly what brings it about, but 
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I think it is safe to say that much of it has arisen from the jurisd 
tional difficulties. 

Mr. McKenna. Could you describe some of that to us 4 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, we have been talking about Lake City an 
I have two cases that show in our records that’ pertain to Lake City. 
On October 24, 1952, a truckdriver foreman struck an iron worker, 
and on November 8. 1952, a truekdriver foreman at least laid his 
hands on a contractor’s superintendent. ‘Those are two examples 
that show in our records at Lake City Arsenal. ° 

Mr. McKenna. What was the dispute between the truckdriver and 
the ironworker / 

Colonel Lixncoun. I don’t know specifically What the issue was 

Mr. McKenna. Did it have anything to do with the unload ne of 
trucks / 

Colonel Lincoun. I don't know. It is one of those things where you 
hear rumors. I believe that’s one case where I heard afterward it 
was really a fight over a woman, but I may have the wrong one in 
mind. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you give us a general discussion of the situ 
ation at the Sunflower Ordnance Plant / 

Colonel Linconn. At Sunflower Ordnance we had two active con 
tracts, and these are cost plus a-fixed fee. ‘That means that the money 
paid out by the contractor for wages and materials is reimbursed by 
the Government and he is paid a fixed fee for his services in adminis 


tering the contract. The face value of those contracts is slightly In 
excess of S20 million. The remaining dollar value of work to be 
completed ‘in-estineated at approximately $10 million. We have com- 


pleted at Lake City four contracts of a total value of slightly under 
S26 million. 

Mr. Smiru. You said Lake City? 

Colonel Laincor N. I ai sorry. I goa nhivse lf. | should have 
suid “Sunflower.” ‘These figures all apply to Sunflower. We have 
had 17 strikes on this project since the beginning of the Korean war. 
We estimate it has delaved the completion of the project 20 weeks. 
The man-days labor lost is approximately 83,000. It is estimated 
additional direct construction cost to the Govern iment, as a result of 
strikes arid to some extent as a result of slowdowns, is $1,450,000. 
Now on that figure I would like to emphasize that that does not repre 
sent all of the added construction costs to the Government because 
there have been slowdowns out there which weren't strikes which 
involve not only extending the time to « ‘comple te the project, of course, 
but also hiring more workers for more d: ivs to get the same amount 
of work done—more workers than it should have required. - 

Mr. McKenna. How effective were these slowdowns? 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, they were pretty effective in almost para 
lyzing the project on 1 or 2 occasions as far as completing the critical 
items that the Ordnance wanted to get the powder out. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, they were very effective in slowing 
down the construction of this plant and therefore in cutting down the 
amount of ammunition we had in Korea ¢ 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, you will have to get Colonel Hoffman to 
tell you about the ammunition, but it was very critical as far as pro 
duction of items was concerned. Now I would like to point out on 
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that that the job is not a case of constructing a large piece of the 
project, a whole line, and then turning it over to the Ordnance so 
they could go to work. We turned it over to them piecemeal as we 
finished a usable item. For instance, we would have one small build- 
ing with some kind of a machine, an extrusion press to extrude the 
powder grain, and as soon as we finished that we would turn it over 
to them so it could be put in use, and then these items were critically 
needed and the Ordnance didn’t wait until we got a whole line finished, 
so the evaluation of the impact on the production program is quite 
a complex problem and Colonel Hoffman will have to do that for 
you. 

Mr. McKenna. But you don’t need to have an imagination to de- 
scribe it as substantial 4 

Colonel Lincoin. Certainly was substantial. 

Mr. McKenna. What is behind this situation at Sunflower / 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, I think many of the stoppages out there, 
it is substantially the same picture I gave before. There were actual 
strikes due to wage disputes. The slowdowns were, in many cases, 
due to jurisdictional matters. For instance, in April or May of 1951 
there was evidence of considerable slowdown between carpenters and 
laborers over jurisdiction of work in handling and installing poles 
for overhead pipelines. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of that? 

Colonel Lixcotn. That, I would like to point out, was in contr ast 
to what I thought from reports coming to me, in my observation, was 
some very extraordinarily fine work on the part of the carpenters 
in the winter of January 1951,-and along in‘there where they had 
to do outdoor work under very adverse weather conditions and did 
a very fine job, in my opinion, so this was in contrast to that and 
it shows what a jurisdictional dispute will do. Also in June of 1951 
electricians and truckdrivers caused considerable slowdown over juris- 
dictional dispute over hauling and handling electrical materials. 

Mr. McKenna. by that you mean there was a question as to who 
should handle the electrical materials, and because the two unions 
couldn’t get together the construction stopped 4 

Colonel Lincoitn. The contractor and the Government couk In’t get 
them together and they couldn’t get together on their own. 

Mr. McKenna. And, initially, they ‘couldn't get together on their 
own, and, secondly, they couldn’t even get together ‘when the con- 
tractor and the Government tried to encourage it; is that what you 
mean ¢ 

Colonel Lincotn. There was a long delay until they got together 
to the extent of prosecuting the work effectiv ely. 

Mr. McKenna. Before they got together on who was going to un- 
load these trucks the construction stops ? 

Colonel Lincotn. In this case it didn’t absolutely stop. It was 
just slowed down. 

Mr. McKenna. How much? 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, if we can depart from this particular in- 
stance and consider the situation, the whole situation out there at 
that time, I can give my impression of the slowdown that there were 
a a there of 4 or 5 weeks where it seems to me the progress was 
less than 50 percent of what it should have been for the number of 
people on the job. I say less than 50 percent. If you care to hear 
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someone who was there and obse oven it, the project engineer who 
was on the project trving to solve this situation, he is available for 
the committee to interview. 

Mr. McKenna. And his name, sir / 

Colonel Lincor N. Jolin Means. Mr. John Means. CIN il en 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know of any violence or threats of violence 
that have occurred at the Sunflower p lant? 

Colonel Lincoin. I know of none at Sunflower. 

Mr. Me Ky NNA. Would you discuss the Graa dview Airbase 
tion ¢ 


rineer with 


situa 


Colonel Lincoun. At Grandview we have presently 20 active fixed 
price contracts of the total face value of about $1084 million. ‘The 
remaining dollar value to be completed on these is just under 5 mil 
lion. There have been 3 contracts completed of a total value of about 
$300 milhioon—I am sorry—S$300,000—I am confused with these big 
figures. We estimate that the total man-days lost by labor due to 
strikes and work stoppages, 41,000, and that the project as a whole 
has been delayed 150 days. Now we have a slightly different situa 
tion here than we have at the Ordnance arsenals. The Air Force are 
not presently at Grandview. ‘They are waiting for us to get it to an 
advanced stage of completion so that they can move out there and 
start their operations. So the delay in this case means they can’t 
have the use of the facility at all until we get it at least to a point 
where they can have beneficial oce ee y. 

Mr. McKenna. What unit of the Air Force is involved 2 

Colonel Lincotn. The Central Air Force Command. 

Mr. McKenna. What is its function ? 

Colonel Lincoun. I think there is an officer available to testify for 
them and I wouldn’t want to state their mission. 

Mr. McKenna. Give usa general idea / 

Colonel Lincoun. The title of the unit, I think, is indicative of its 
mission. It is concerned with the air defense of the United States 
the central part of the United States. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, this unit which 1s charged with the 
defense of the central part of the United States has not been able to 
move in? 

Colonel Lincoitn. It has not been able to move into this airbase. 
They have been functioning in Kansas City, however, on a temporary 
basis. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, Colonel, is that a “Niki’”—N-i-k-i—defense, that 
unit ? : 

Colonel Lincoin. I doubt it, sir. Iam not too familiar with it. I 
think it is a conventional defense, but I haven’t pried into their busi 
ness. 

Mr. McKenna. Colonel, are you optimistic about a quick end 
all this strike business / 

Colonel Lincotn. No, sir. There is nothing in the experience I 
have had in the last 3 years that leads me to be optimistic about it. 
Particularly here in the Kansas C ity area. We of, course have labor 
troubles in St. Louis, Wichita, and other places, but it seems to be from 
the point of view of stopping the jobs or delaying the jobs that it 
seems to be more serious here. 

Mr. McKenna. Why is it more serious here 4 


‘ 
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Colonel Lixcoin. IT will put it this way, that there is less assurance 
here that we can start a project and complete it on schedule or some- 
where near on schedule because of the, 1 will say the certainty of there 
being delays induced by strikes and labor difficulties. 

Mr. McKenna. Which you have described as principally jurisdic- 
tional disputes, I believe 

Colonel Lincotn. I think that is a fair statement, but we shouldn't 
overlook delays due to wage disputes. I agree with Congressman 
Smith that in many cases that may be just the ostensible reason for 
the strike. : 

Mr. McKenna. Now has the command been charged with accom- 
plishing something which can’t be accomplished because of the 
strikes—what is the program of the Army engineers to remedy or 
improve the situation ¢ 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, the Army engineers’ program: of course 
perhaps can’t be as definitive as what you have in mind. I personally, 
and members of my office and my commanding officer and members of 
his organization have from day to day tried to do everything we 
could in working with the contractors, with the chamber of commerce, 
when they get interested, meeting and discussing the problems with 
the labor unions, although we never try to negotiate a settlement, but 
try to at least find out what the difficulty is, to suggest, informally, 
and in one case I suggested formally, a possible basis for settleme nt 
of specific disputes. But I will say at my level it is necessary to work 
by such indirect methods which have been of limited effectiveness. 

Mr. McKenna. Why should Kansas City be in a.worse labor 
situation than other communities ? 

Colonel Lincotn. | couldn't answer that directly, but I might m: ake 
an observation that we have a rather large defense, a fast moving de 
fense program in this region. It involved in the early d: ays of the 
Korean war, at Sunflower, for instance, a lot of overtime paid to work- 
ers, premium payments. That is always disruptive in a labor situa- 
tion. The effort on the part of the individual worker or union is to 
get as many people as possible on a job of that type. So you can see 
it aggravates the work problem and encourages slowdowns and s 
forth. 

Mr. McKenna. Isn't there any unit or policy of the labor unions 
themselves whic h is charged with the elimination of jurisdictional 
strikes / 

Colonel Lincotn. On the local level in the Kansas City area there 
is no unit or agreed procedure that has ever been made known to 
me for certain settlement of a jurisdictional strike. It is a matter of 
the parties being brought to, what you might say, a voluntary agree- 
ment. 4 - 

Mr. McKenna. These unions you have mentioned are all A. F. of L. 
unions / 

Colonel Lincoun. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. But the A. F. of L. in Kansas City has no machinery 
which you have watched work to settle these jurisdictional disputes? 

Colonel Lixcoun. I have observed no effective mac hinery to settle 
them locally, and there seems to be no settlement arrived expeditionsly 
from a higher official on it. 
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Mr. HILLELSON.. Colonel, you mentioned au tew minutes avo that 
whenever you caused an extension of a contract based on a strike it was 
usually listed as by reason of a wage dispute. Is that correct ‘ 

Colonel Lrxcotn. That reason is listed more often than any others: 
yes. 
~ Mr. Hinutetson. You say that ostensibly that seems to be the reason 
at anv rate that is listed in order to extend the time of the contract 
Isn't that correct / 

Colonel Lincoun. That shows in our record that Way; Ves. 

Mr. Hittetson. Why do you put that down—I mean why does the 
engineer use that system rather than putting the actual cause down / 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, first, I would like to say that in the paper 
work, the contractual paper work of time extension, we don’t shoy 
anywhere the cause of the strike, if it is a strike, to Justify the exten 
sion. That is something that appears elsewhere, in our diaries pet 
haps, in routine reports to higher authorities. 

Mr. Hiuietson. Is the wage dispute the only thing that would jus 
tify an extension. Is that what you mean‘ 

Colonel Lincotn. No: there are others. In general any Strike 
justifies a time extension whatever its’cause. The only exception to 
that, that I could conceive of offhand would be where we believed that 
the strike had been caused directly or entirely by some act of omission 
or commisison on the part of the contractor, some avoidable or un 
reasonable act on his part. If we believed that we wouldn't grant a 
time extension. But in general any strike will be cause for an appro 
priate time extension in the contract. 

Mr. Hinievson. In other words, a wage dispute necessarily wouldn't 
be the cause of an extension of the contract 4 

Colonel Lincotn. The fact that it was a wage dispute that caused 
the extension wouldn't appear anywhere in the contractual docu 
ments. It might be in some of the informal records that are 
with them. 

Mr. Hituerson. And all you show them actually is a strike and an 
extension / 

Colonel Lincoinx. That is right—so many days. 

Mr. Lucas. Colonel, any contrac that you grant has a labor clause 
in it. doesn’t it, and sets out the wage scale which shall be paid to 
every category of labor ? 

Colonel Lincoty. Minimum wage scales. 

Mr. Lucas. In each contract the Corps of Engineers is made aware 
of the total cost of the labor that the contract will provide to its 
completion. Is that not true? 

Colonel Lincotn. Well. after the contract is finished. we have the 
copies of the payrolls that we obtain from the contractor and we could 
of course, from them, obtain the actual cost of the labor through w! 
appears on those payrolls. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you or do you not know, Colonel, whether or not 
labor costs on contracts in the Kansas City area are greater than 
those in other areas in this country / 

Colonel Lincotn. I would say in general in my district, which in 
cludes St. Louis, they are in the upper brackets. Now they change 
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area like Salina, Kans., for instance, 1 believe they are higher than 
they are there. 

Mr. Lucas. What other section of the country pays more for labor 
costs for the completion of a Government contract than your district / 

Colonel Lincotn. I am not well enough acquainted with labor wage 
scales countrywide to enable me to answer that question. 

Mr. Lucas. In your own district do you pay more for labor in the 
completion of contracts than you do in St. Louis, Omaha, and other 
distric ts ¢ 
Colonel Lincoun. It is very difficult to answer that question in gen 
eval. For instance, when we make a Government estimate of what 
represents a fair price on the contract, we consider the going prices for 
the ty) pe ot work compared to ours. If an architect -engineer inakes it 
for us, he does the same, and without quite a study it would be difficult 
to say, for instance, that the labor has raised the price of building a 
given warehouse here over what it would be in St. Louis. I haven't 
had the impression—I will say that, in looking at the estimates a 
bids—that Kansas City is higher than St. Louis, but I haven't speci 
cally studied the matter. So, I can’t make a definitive answer. 

Mr. Lucas. Colonel, when you have had 171 calendar days lost in 
the completion of your construction contracts in this area, some of 
them on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract, how could you compare those 
figures, or the figures on the cost of completion of those contracts, with 
the contracts completed in other areas, perhaps in your own district, 
where there have been no calendar days lost, or fewer calendar days 
lost? Is not the Government paying more for completion of contracts 
in this area than other areas, when you take into consideration the 
time lost ? 

Colonel Lincortn. I think definitely in the long run the costs are 
going to reflect the labor difficulties. Kansas City has no monopoly 
on that, although this is the worst place that I have had experience 
with. 

Mr. Lucas. If it is the worst place, then, Colonel, isn’t it costing the 
Government more money / 

Colonel Lincotn. In my opinion it is. In my opinion it is costing 
more than it would cost if we had, let’s say, a normal labor situation. 

Mr. Lucas. Granted. That is what I was trying to get you to tell 
me. 

Colonel Lincoxin. In opinion it is. 

Mr. Lucas. Colonel, did you not think it your duty to report to your 
superiors in Washington that Government contracts were costing more 
here, or give them the facts so that they themselves could determine 
that the taxpayers were being assessed greater costs for the completion 
of contracts here than elsewhere ? 

Colonel Lincoin. They are well informed on that, sir, I believe. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know whether or not they have taken any action 
thereon ? 

Colonel Lincoun. I don’t know specifically what action they have 
taken. I know, for instance, that representatives of the Chief of En- 
gineers have gone to the Secretary’s office with some phases of the 
problems, but specifically what they did I don’t know. We saw no 
evidence of it here; I will put it that way. 

Mr. Lucas. You informed them, did you not, Colonel ? 
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Colonel Lincotn. They were thoroughly informed, not only 
routine reports which we submit on all these things but very ofte) 
personally by me over the phone, or in personal letters or memoran 
dums when there is an especially acute situation. 

Mr. Lucas. When did you first start informing them personally, 
aside from routine reports—that is, in addition to routine reports 
when you first came here—or when did this matter become so aggra 
vated that you felt you should personally eall it to their attention ¢ 

Colonel LINCOLN. I came here In July 1950, and at that time we were 
just initiating our new military program; and, of course, I didn't 
have much under way for about 6 months. I would say Lam certair 
that by April of 1951, which was about 9 months after my arrival, 
at which time our program made some headway—by April 1951—1 
was making personal reports from time to time. 

Mr. Lucas. Have there been new contracts granted for the Kansas 
City area since April 1951? 

Colonel Lincotn. What was your question, sir? 

Mr. Lucas. Have there been any new contracts granted to contrac- 
tors in this area since April 1951? 

Colonel Lincotn. Many; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Then you are telling this committee th: al. despite the 
information which you gave to your superiors, additional contracts are 
still being placed in this area? 

Colonel Lincoutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. To what degree? Have the V increased or decreased / 
Have you seen any effect of your rec ‘ommendations at all, Colonel 

Colonel Lixcotn. I have seen none. 

Mr. Lucas. To whom did you make such recommendations, Colonel 4 

Colonel Lincotn. Now, sir, I made no recommendation that they 
stop work in this area. 

Mr. Lucas. I did not ask you that. Perhaps I should not have used 
the word “recommendations.” To whom did you give such informa- 
tion about the situation here ? 

Colonel Lincoin. I gave it to representatives of the Chief of En- 
gineers in his office in Washington, and I have talked to the Chief of 
Military Construction in there, for instance, recently, within the last 
month, and others in the Chief of Engineers’ Ottice. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you made formal reports, Colonel, of the serious 
ness of this situation as it affects the Nation’s defénse? T mean, have 
you separated the labor controversies in the iccas City area In a 
formal report to the Chief of Engineers / 

Colonel Lincotn. I would say I have made at least one of the type 
of which you are asking. 

Mr. Lucas. When did you do that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Lincotn. About a month or 6 weeks ago. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you seen any result of such information being 
submitted by you to your Chief ? 

Colonel Lincoin. I have seen an increased interest, informal inter 
est, in what is going on out here. 

Mr. Lucas. Fine. 

Colonel Lincotn. But that is all. 

Mr. Lucas. Have they given you any different instructions as a-re- 
sult of your information to them ? 
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Colonel Lincoun. No, sir. Of course, I made no recommendations 
as such. I, you might say, presented the problem without suggesting 
a solution—a bad thing for a subordinate to do. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, it is a matter of view, Colonel, and I am sure you 
performed your nae to the fullest extent. Colonel, getting back to 
these labor controversies, you, as engineer of this district, after becom- 
ing aware of them. were anxious to get some sort of solution. Will 
vou tell the committee what you actually did to get these plants back 
into 100 percent operation / 

Colonel Lincoun. I can give you a number of examples. 

Mr. Leeas. I wish you woul |? 

Colonel Lincoun. The original difficulties—we had, I will say, ex- 
traordinary difficulties—were, of course, on the Sunflower project. 
That probably hurt us, first, because it was a big project. It involved 
upward of 3,000 construction workers for a time. It involved pay 
ment of'a lot of overtime in its initial stages, and it was almost, I 
guess, What is sometimes called a “crash” project in those earlier 
stages. When the stoppages and slowdowns began to develop on that 
project, I met a great many times with the unions involved, the busi- 
ness agents of the unions, and with anyone who—such as the con- 
tractors, subeontractors, on a number of occasions. In meeting with 
the unions, I was endeavoring to tron out any grievances against the 
Government: and they claimed to have some, such as, for instance, 
checking in and out of the gate, wena matters, little things like 
that. Also. as you probably ‘know, on a cost- plus project we control 
not o nly the minimum-wage rate but the amount that is actually paid, 
because it is reimbursable; and they were unhappy about some re 
strictions on overtime payment and fringe payments for travel and 
so forth. In those meetings I also emphasized the vital need for 
gettin g this facility into production. My Impression of that line of 
action was it was harmful rather than beneficial. 

Mr. Lrcas. You mean to tell me, and tell this committee, that your 
informing the business agents of the unions that there was a vital 
defense work here was actually harmful to the seftlement of the 
problem / 

Colonel Lixncotx. That was my impression after several months 
following that line of work. 

Mr. Lucas. Who were those business agents with whom you dealt, 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Lixcotn. All the business agents of virtually all the A. F, 
of L. unions were present at one time or another in these meetings. 

Mr. Lucas. Can ~~ give us any names / 

Colonel Lrxcotn. Yes; Mr. Harvey of the Electricians, Mr. Carlson 
of the Plumbers, Mr. 3 O. Mack of the Carpenters. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. O. L. Ring? 

Colonel Lincoutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. What was the name? 

Colonel Lincotn. Mr. O. L. Ring of the Teamsters. 

Mr. Lucas. How do you spell it ? 

Colonel Linco.tn. R-i-n-g, of the Teamsters. 

Mr. Lucas. Did any of these gentlemen ever give you any hope 
that they would be able to settle their own controversies ? 

Colonel Lixcotn. Initially I had hope because they evidenced some 
real interest in trying to get a settlement. 
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Mr. Lt CAS, Did you ever see any es idence that they were attemptiny 
to solve these problems ¢ 

Colonel Lincotyn. I think at least some of them were making «a 
attempt: perhaps all of them within their duty to their union as they 
saw it. I don’t think that there was any vicious intent of interfer 
wih the program, but I had the impression that on occasions ther 
was a relaxation: that, because of the emergency of the work, they 
might get their demands, whatever they were, a little easier because 
somebody might give ina little easier on some issue. 

Mr. Smitru. Colonel. would it be fair to say that it is vour in 
pression that these union bosses you have talked to put the interest 
of their union above that of their country ¢ 

Colonel Lincousx. I wouldn't make that statement, Mr. Smit] 
because the testimony I am giving is my impression that my appea 
to keep the project going, or getting it going, was fruitless or worse 
than that In some eases, and it didn't produce the results that Vo 
would normally expect that it would produce. Now, I certainly would 
not accuse any of them of putting the interest of their union ahead 
of their country, because I don’t think they looked at it that Wily 

Mr. Lucas. The net result, however—— 

Colonel Lincoun. I think they said to themselves perhaps “Well 
get a settlement tomorrow the way we want it because the heat is o1 
It’s on the contractor, or it’s on the other unions. The public is 1 
terested in the situation,” and so forth. I don’t think there was any 
desire or intent to actually delay the project for any vicious reason 
at all. 

Mr. Lucas. But that has been the result ¢ 

Colonel Lincoun, That-has been the result: ves, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. One or two other questions, Colonel—in view of this 
serious situation which vou have described, cah vou justify as com 
manding officer of this area the granting of continued Government 
contracts to contractors in the Kansas ¢ ‘It district / 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, I think that the justification for that would 
have to come from what we eall the “using service.” the people who 
want or need the facility. The situation here is unquestionably: caus 
ing bidding contractors to increase the amount of their bids somewhat 
but the national defense of the country presumably needs the facility 
and someone has determined that the best place, or perhaps the only 
place that it can be put is in this area. 

Mr. Lucas. You didn't make such a determination / 

Colonel Lincoin. I have nothing to do whatsoever with tl 
decision. 

Mr. Lucas. Would you, or would you not, make such a recommenda 
tion to your superior ? 

Colonel Lincoin. It would be. I couldn’t answer that categorically 
because one has to consider if it doesn’t come to Kansas City where 
will you put it and what is the condition there? Considering the cost 
of getting the operating personnel, say, to do the manufacturing and 
the transportation situation and everything else, even though the 
construction is going to cost a little more. it still may be the be 
overall place to put it, right here in Kansas City, so I don’t think 
that the ones who make those decisions as to where the facility is to be 
put consider only the construction labor situation. They have to 
consider many, many factors, and that is o1 ly one. 
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Mr. Lucas. And are you telling this committee, then, Colonel, that 
despite the labor situation here, you believe that additional contracts 
as a result of the facts which you have alleged or stated may be award- 
ed to Kansas City contractors, Kansas City vicinity contractors ¢ 

Colonel Lrncotn. For work in this vicinity, yes; yes, I think that 
they will be unless this present strike never gets settled, but I think 
they will be, because the facilities are alre: idy started here, some of 
them in oper ‘ation, and even with the added cost and added difficulties, 
it seems to me logical that the correct decision on many increments 
will be to put it in the Kansas City area. That seems logical to me, 


albeit it will cost more for the construction part than perhaps in some 
other area. 


Mr. Lucas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hitienson. May I ask a question? Colonel, can you give us a 
list of the contractors and subcontractors that have had contracts in 
this area in the last 3 years? 

Colonel Lincotn. Contracts with us? 

Mr. Hitzerson. Yes? 

Colonel Lincotn. Yes. That would be a long and appalling list. 
We have awarded in the district 365 prime contracts in the last 3 years, 
Now perhaps 40 percent of those are in the Kansas City area 

Mr. Hinieitson. Well, just those in the JKansas City area, could 
you give us a list of those in the Kansas City area? 

Colonel Lincotn. Yes; we can do that. Now do you want the 
subs? ‘That is going to add many more, because every contract 
will have several subcontracts. It would be quite an appalling list. 

Mr. Hinierson. What is the normal amount involved in a sub- 
contract ¢ 

Colonel Lrxcotn. Oh, it depends on the'job. It may run as high as 
a hundred percent or it may run down 

Mr. Hinietson. Do you mean to say that a complete contract is sub- 
contracted / 

Colonel Lixcotn. Sometimes. Sometimes we don’t care for that, 
but sometimes it is. 

Mr. Hittetson. I would like a list of those too, then, any of those 
that have subcontracts, say 50 percent or more. 

Colonel Lincotn. You want any 50 percent or more subcontracted 
you want shown ? 

Mr. Hitzextson. And also the contractors in the Kansas City area 
the last 3 years; yes, sir. 

Colonel Lixcotn. Are you talking about the military ? 

Mr. Hitiextson. Yes, as pertains to defense ? 

Colonel Lincoin. That is all? 

Mr. Hitztetson. Yes, I didn’t intend to include civil works in there. 

Mr. Smiru. Colonel Lincoln, about these prevailing wages, you 
don’t fix those, do you ? 

Colonel Lincotn. No, sir, the Department of Labor fixes those 
minimums. 

Mr. Smrru. In Washington ? 

Colonel Lincotn. That is furnished to us by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Siru. So any prev ailing wages that apply to the Kansas City 
area are fixed by the Secretary of Labor in W: ishington ? 
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Colonel Lixcotn. The minimum wages are: yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. And they might not necessarily be the same in St. 
Louis and Kansas City—you might have a different scale ? 

Colonel Lixconn. That is right, they would be different normally. 

Mr. Smiru. That would be different at Salina, Kans. ? 

Colonel Lincoin. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. So when the contractor makes his contract, ree 
his bid, he knows what he has to pay from the Department of Labor : 

2 minimum wage for that ? 

Colonel Lincotn. That is right. 

Mr. Smirxa. And you don't have any jurisdiction as to what the 
contractor is going to pay on this contract except that you see that he 
has to pay the minimum w age as fixed by Washington ? 

Colonel Lincoin. That is correct on a fixed-price contract. 

Mr. SmirnH. Now what about your levee and revetment work on 
the Kaw Valley over here—have you had any labor difficulties over 
there? 

Colonel Lincoitn. The labor difficulties on civil works have not been 
serious. However, since the first of June this year all that work has 
been shut down. We have presently active contracts of the face value 
of approximately $1014 million on those projects, and about $1,300,000 
worth of work remaining to be completed under those contracts. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you understand the work stoppage of this revet- 
ment and levee work is a jurisdictional dispute ? 

Colonel Lixcotn. I am not clear what it is in this case, and have 
been carrying on some correspondence with the contractors to try to 
clear it up. In fact, there has been some question whether time exten- 
sions could be granted, and I have asked for more information as to 
just what is behind it. 

Mr. Smrrn. Who would be the proper man in your department who 
would be more familiar with that work stoppage on those levees and 
dikes—have you got any man that—— 

Colonel Lixcoin. Do you mean as to the cause for the stoppage?’ 

Mr. Soir. Yes. 

Colonel Lixcoin. I have a labor-relations man who makes direct 
contacts with the unions and the contractors and the constructors’ 
association as a part of his routine work and who is, of course, better 
informed than I am on the details of that. Mr. Reece Miller is his 
name. 

Mr. Smiru. What is his title? 

Colonel Lincotn. Well, I am not sure what it is on the book, but you 
can call him labor-relations representative of the-Corps of Engineers, 
Kansas City District. Civil Service sometimes sets up those titles. 

Mr. Smirn. Will you see that he is up here this afternoon? 

Colonel Lincotn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all for the present, Colonel Lincoln, and we will 
expect you back here after the noon recess. The committee will take 
a $6-minute recess. 

(Thereupon at 11:35 a. m., June 29, 1953, recess was taken until 
11:50 a. m.) 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 
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TESTIMONY OF OSCAR R. BURDEN, TULSA, OKLA. 


(Oscar R. Burden, called as a witness and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. Would you give us your full name, Mr. Burden, 
spelling your name / : 

Mr. Burpen. Oscar—spell it, you say? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Burpen. O-s-c-a-r R. Burden—B-u-r-d-e-n, 

Mr. McKenna. Did you come here in response to a subpena, M: 
Burden / 

Mr. Burpen. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have the subpena é 

Mr. Burpen. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Youdon’t havea copy of it f 

Mr. Burpven. No. 

Mr. McKenna. The subpena required you to bring certatn records, 
did it Mr. Burden / 

Mr. BurpdEN. Yes.: 

Mr, McKenna. Did you bring those records ¢ 

Mr. Burpen. There was not time, and I have instructed our office 
Inanager to prepare all of these, and he will bring them up right away 

Mr. McKenna. With respect to what company did those records 
pertain 4 

Mr. Burven. O. R. Burden Construction Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Wy hat is your relationship with that company ¢ 

Mr. Burpex. Tam the president of the company. 

Mr. McKenyna. Do you live in this city? 

Mr. Burpen. No, I live in—my residence is re ally in Texas. Most 
of my time is spent in Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. McKenna. Now can those records be made available to the 
committee / 

Mr. Burpen. Mr. Eastman, our office manager and secretary, will 
bring the records here. 

Mr. McKenna. He is going to bring the records to you? 

Mr. Burpen. He is bringing the records. He will be here Wednes- 
day morning with them. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the tvpe of work in which you are engaged ? 

Mr. Burpen. Pipeline construction. 

Mr. McKenna. You are a pipeline construction company ¢ 

Mr. Burpen. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. In what States are you operating 

Mr. Burpven. Practically all the States. 

Mr. McKenna. In what States? 

Mr. Burpen. In practically all the States, wherever the work ts. 
We have worked in the past year in, oh, 6, or 7. mi ivbe S. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had any labor diffic ‘ulties 4 

Mr. Burpven. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. In this area? 

Mr. Burpen. Yes. 

Mr. Mckenna. Have you ever made any payments to any union 
officials or anyone representing themselves to be a union official ? 

Mr. Burpen. Yes: in what territory do you mean? Any territory ? 

Mr. McKenna. Any territory. 
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Mr. Burpen. Yes. 

Mr. McKen NA. Would you deseribe those eases ¢ 

Mr. Burpven. Well. we have made payments in what you call the 
St. Louis zone—that is, in this way, | mean as a protection, | will 
put it that way. 

Mr. McKenna. That is, it was for protection that you made these 
payments ¢ 

Mr. Burpven. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever made any. in this area ¢ 

Mr. Burpexr. One. ° 

Mr. McKenna. To whom? 

Mr. Burpen. To Otto Bowles, 

Mi. McKENNaA, How do you spell that name?’ 

Mr. Burpen. B-o-w-l-e-s, 1 believe. O-t-t-o. 

Mr. McKenna. With what union is Mr. Bowles associated / 

Mr. Burpen. Laborers. 

Mr. McKenna. Laborers union ? 

Mr. Burpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How much money did you pay him 4 

Mr. Burnt N. Five hundred dollars. 

Mr. McKEenn A. When did you pas him ¢ 

Mr. Burven. About August, approximately August, 195z. 

Mr. McKensa. hor what purpose did you make the payment / 

Mr. Berpen. You might say appeasement—protection. 1 guess 
that is the word, protection. 

Mr. McKenna. Protection from whom 

Mr. Burpen. Our vreatest trouble is subordinates, and to keep 
those fellows from featherbedding or loading us with unnecessary 
men, we paid him for the protection, to see that that is not done. , 

Mr. Mi Ki NNA. Would you dese? ibe the edrculostances wnice YY hic] 
you made this protection payment £ 

Mr. Li RDEN. He Was Oh OUl job near Cameron, Mo.. and ay 
proached our superintendent for 82,000, and 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name of the superintendent ¢ 

Mr. Burpex. A. Perry, P-e-r-r-y. 1 told Perry to tell him that 
I would see him in Kansas City, here, which I did later, shortly there 
after, and at that time I paid him $500, which was to be divided be 
tween he and some subordinate, I think Price, maybe. 

Mr. McKenna. This Miah called On you, this hiah Bow les called 
on you, in Kansas City / 

Mr. Bt RDEN. No, | inade an appointment with him and called at 
his office. : 

Mr. McKenna. Where is his office 4 

Mr. Burpen. I aim not acquainted here, ] might be able to tell 
you though. I think that was at 3 East Armour. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you relate what discussions you had with 
Mr. Bowles at that time / 

Mr. BURDEN. Well, that is some time ago, and I told him that we 
couldn't stand that kind of a loading and that we must have pro 
tection, and I was willing to go that far, I says “This is not the amount 
you asked,” but I says, “I am willing to go that far,” and he promised 
me that he would give us the protection. Of course, being a unio! 
contractor, we expect to live up to those things. We would not try 
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to buy anything like that. The only thing we wanted was for that 
contract to be « 8 .rved and not be overloaded. 

Mr. McKrxxa. You didn’t expect, then, in return for this pay- 
ment that you were going to be permitted to cut your contract! 

Mr. Burpen. No, sir, nor for the union either. 

Mr. McKenna. It was merely for the purpose of keeping the union 
from cutting the contract 4 

Mr. Burpen. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any idea whether that money went 
into the union treasury 4 

Mr. Burpven. No, sir, I have no idea. 

Mr. McKenna. You would be r ather surprised if any of it didé 

Mr. Burven. I couldn't answer that. 

Mr. Lucas. What union was that? You said Laborers. Is that 
common laborers / 

Mr. Burpen. Yes. ; 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Burden, are you used to making such payments as 
this in order to get people to work for you? 

Mr. Burpen. We have made several of them. 

Mr. Lucas. Looks kind of out of place for a Texas contractor to 
come up in this country and make blackmail payments, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Burpen. I am not surprised at all because when we laid a pipe- 
line through this country during the war; when the Government it- 
self couldn’t stop it I don’t see what chance a poor contractor has 
got to do it. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smiru. That isall, Mr. Burden. 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 29, 1953 


The subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., Hon. 
Wint Smith (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith (presiding), Lucas and Hillelson. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe and William F. McKenna. 

Mr. Smiru. During the recess this committee has received some 
word that witnesses are being intimidated and told not to appear here 
to testify, even though they are under Federal subpenaes. I don’t 
think it is hardly necessary to state that it is a very serious offense to 
interfere with a witness coming before a judicial body or a semi- 
judicial body, or a legislative agency of the Government, and this 
committee will not sit idly by mak permit witnesses to be intimidated, 
and we expect | to take the necessary steps if any further intimidation 
goes on. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. DON M. HOFFMAN, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
COMMANDING OFFICER, SUNFLOWER ORDNANCE WORKS, KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


(Col. Don M. Hoffman, called as a witness and having been first 
duly sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Colonel ! 

Colonel Horrman. My name is Don M. Hoffman. . 





ry 
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Mr. McKenna. And what is your present assignment, Colonel ? 

Colonel HorrmMan. | am commanding officer of the Sunflower Ord- 
nance Works. 

Mr. McKenna. That is located in this area # 

Colonel HorrMan. It is located about 12 miles this side of Lawrence 
Kans. ; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What does the Sunflower Ordnance Works do? 

Colonel Horrman. The work is engaged in the production of rocket 
vellets—in other words, a smokeless powder manufacturing works. 

Mr. McKenna. What effect, if any, have strikes had on the produc 
tion of the Sunflower Ordnance Works / 

Colonel Horrman. ‘The etfect of the strikes has been most serious 
We are behind some 26 weeks, in my estimate, in the production of 
very urgently needed powder, and even though the strikes were termin- 
uted tomorrow it would be doubtful when, if ever, that could be 
made up. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you give us any estimate of production that 
has already been lost ¢ ' 

Colonel Horrman. Without giving the kind and types, which is 
restricted, I can tell you we have lost about fourteen million pounds 
of powder to this time ? 

Mr. McKenna. Is any nitro quanidine included in that 

Colonel HorrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Does the Army need nitro quanidine powder ¢ 

Colonel eorman, Nitro quanidine powder is very, véry urgent, 
in fact, one of the most urgent on our program. 

Mr. McKenna. What is that used for? 

Colonel Horrman. Used for a propellent for various types of can- 
hon weapons. 

Mr. McKenna. Has powder for M-31 rockets been lost because of 
these strikes ? 

Colonel Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is that powder used for ? 

Colonel Horrman. Propellent for many aircraft and powder 
rockets. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that powder needed in Korea ? 

‘Colonel Horrman. I conldn’t answer that question. We deliver 
it to the Armed Forces and I don’t know where it goes. 

Mr. McKenna. So it is used in Korea 

Colonel Horrman. I understand it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Is.that the powder ‘that is used in jet planes in 
Korea ¢ 

Colonel Horrman. I believe it is. Remember I haven’t been in 
Korea and I con't know that that is being used, but I understand ii 
is. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you describe some of these labor difficulties 
to us? 

Colonel Horrman. In what manner? 

Mr. McKenna. Talk about them—tell us what you have observed 
about them. 

Colonel Horrman. Well, I have observed that, in the first place, 
practically all of the labor difficulties come at us overnight. We don’t 
know why they start. We are told that the men will not report to- 
morrow and some kind of a strike is on hand. I wish you would bear 
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in mind that I am not concerned with the actual construction of the 
plant. That is the responsibility of the Corps of Engineers. My 
position there is in command of the post and to coordinate all of the 
activities of the construction with the operating contractors. Each 
time that a strike occurs it is necessary to set back urgently needs | 
construction of buildings and other facilities that are scheduled for 
the production of these powders that you speak of. 

Mr. McKenna. Has any strike resulted from security regulations at 
your plant? 

Colonel Horrman. .No actual strike has resulted from security regu- 
lations, but there have been several threats of strikes because of what 
we consider to be very minor security regulations. On our explosives 
plants matches and other flame- produc ing devices are prohibited as 
everyone in the plant knows, especially the construction workers, 

carrying any such device on the plant that might cause an explosion 
wie re lives may be lost, facilities might be lost also, and we have some 
5,000 people in the place, construction people, laboring crafts, . I 
have on several occasions been told that they would strike unless we 
lowered the security regulations. One such instance was when we 
were served with notice that unless laboring groups were permitted to 

carry lighters in their cars, which is a prohibited item, they would 
strike. In order to forestall that, we rearranged our entire security 
setup in the plant, put on more patrols and at added costs, and various 
other means were taken to permit them to carry those lighters into the 
plant and they do that today much to our regret. 

Mr. Smiru. Colonel, when you speak of lighters, do you-speak of 
gasoline, the flip type? 

Colonel HorrmMan. No, sir, in this instance, I am speaking of 
lighters in the automobiles. 

Mr. Smiru. The lighter on the dash of the automobile? 

Colonel Horrman. -Yes. The construction workers at Sunflower 
are permitted to drive their cars into the plant, where they are parked 
under supervision in prohibited areas, and the security prohibition is 
no lighters shaH be permitted to be taken into the plant, and no pro- 
duction workers are permitted to do so. In order to forestall a strike, 
which we very seriously considered, we didn’t want to lose any more 
time—it was necessary to take these precautions and change our setup 
so we could control the labor and there could be no possibility of an 
incident which might cause loss of life or property. .A very aggravat- 
ing thing, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. Do you think that was an added expense to the cost of 
production out the re? 

Colonel Horrman. I wouldn’t say it was an added expense to the 
cost of production. Certainly it cost more money, and that is money 
that is being spent in the production program. While it may come 
from the money which should be spent for the production of powder, 
it isn’t a very material thing, but it certainly is a difficult matter to 
contend with; that is the possibility of having car lighters where a 
laborer might go to his car and take a smoke and throw it in the grass, 
start a fire that could possibly take one of the buildings. Could take 
one of the buildings or some of the people. 

Mr. Suir. Have you had slow downs at the Sunflower Ordnance 


Works? 
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Colonel Horrman. Again, sir, I am not concerned with construction. 
We have no slowdowns in production, in the 5,000 or more people. We 
have had no labor difficulties at all with those people. However, I 
know from information furnished me by my staff that in almost every 
instance where a strike has-occurred, there was a slowdown for some 
2 or 3 days to a week prior to that strike and then was very slow 
prs up the pipeline after they got back into the plant after the strike 
yas over. I would say personally for every day’s absenve from the 
olde on strike there was another additional day lost to the Govern- 
ment for slowdown and getting started as after the strike. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Hoffman, you are addressing yourself primarily to 
the total production of powder rather than the construction of addi- 
tional facilities for producing powder ; are you not 

Colonel Horrman. Sir, I am charged with the responsibility of co- 
ordinating all the production and also with the coordination of the 
construction of the facilities for.the future production. The con- 
struction is of vital interest to me and I do have staff members who 
watch construction each day. 

Mr. Lucas. How is your construction program progressing at Sun- 
flower now, Colonel Hoffman ? 

Colonel HorrmMan. We obtain our figures for delays from the Corps 
of Engineers. However, it is true that for every week that the strike 
is on our side, in ordnance, we have to stack up another additional half 
week to a week, which is required for ordnance to get into the build- 
ings or start the production of powder. For that reason we do watch 
construction very, very closely. We check every building every day, 
that is being constructed, and I know continuously, whether it is slow 
or whether it is being met promptly. 

Mr. Lucas. You speak of a strike, Colonel; does that mean that all 
construction is closed at Sunflower ¢ 

Colonel Horrman. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Lucas. You have no construction going on at all at Sunflower 
Ordnance Works? 

Colonel Horrman. That is true. 

Mr. Lucas. How many people did you have employed before the 
strike on construction ? 

Colonel Horrman. The Corps of Engineers had about 1,600. 

Mr. Lucas. Areall of those 1,600 presently not working there? 

Colonel Horrman. That is true. Just a minute. There are some 
few people, probably 25 or 30 that we asked to have come back into the 
plant to safeguard very intricate machinery and to keep it from cor- 
roding while the strike ison. All others are off. 

Mr. Lucas. Who are those people that are back in there, machinists? 

Colonel Horrman. Those are-members of the millwright union. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, Colonel Hoffman, is this a common occurrence that 
you should have labor difficulty in the construction in the Sunflower 
Ordnance Works ? 

Colonel Horrman. I have been there 2 years, sir, and I think we 
have had 6 strikes. In my experience, it’s about the worst I have ever 
seen on any ordnance plant and this is the fifth one of these plants I 
have had. 

Mr. Lucas. Colonel Hoffman, if you were in a position to make 
recommendation to your superiors as to whether or not additional 
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contracts, Government contracts, should be awarded in the Kansas 
City area, would you make such a recommendation ¢ 

Colonel Horrman. Well, sir, at this particular time today, I think 
it has reached a point where such a recommendation might be made. 
Prior to this time there has always been the hope and the expectation 
that if we could get back into production and get these facilities 
completed we might make it up and such a recommendation would 
probably not be in order. If this strike continues for any length 
of time, speaking for myself now, I think that such a recommenda- 
tion would be possible. I would not hesitate to make it. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you see any hope of conclusion of the present’ con- 
troversy, Colonel ? 

Colonel Horrman. I don’t see much about it. 

Mr. Lucas. In the face of this hopeless position you find yourself 
in, you would not yet feel that it would be proper to recommend that 
no further construction be initiated in the Kansas City area? 

Colonel Horrman. That is a matter that my higher echelon is so 
intimately associated with, and they know the situation. I advise 
them daily that in view of the nie of plants perhaps that they 
have doing this work, I wouldn’t think of making such a recommenda- 
tion unless I knew more about it. 

Mr. Lucas. Colonel, if you were in aaa of all construction in 
the Kansas City area for the Government, knowing the very delicate 
labor situation here and the disputes that now paralyze this section, 
would you approve, if you had the authority to disapprove a contract 
for the construction of a Federal supply and records center here with 
a deadline of 400 days for construction ? 

Colonel Horrman. For a record center? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Horrman. Not for the production of explosives ? 

Mr. Lucas. Well, for any kind of Federal building here, Colonel? 

Colonel Horrman. I don’t know about that. Id hate to be the one 
who’d have to prosecute it. 

Mr. Lucas. I think you would agree with me it would be hard to 
find justification for awarding a contract in the Kansas City area? 

Colonel Horrman. If the labor situation would continue as it has, 
I would certainly agree that it would be a poor place to put it; yes. 

Mr. Lucas. I am making reference, Colonel, and I don’t mean to 
embarrass you in the least, because I understand your own field and 
you do not want to be asked questions and I do not intend to insist 
upon any answer to any questions outside your field, but I was amazed 
to read in the noon edition of the Kansas City Star that the General 
Services Administration has let a contract for another building in 
the Kansas City area of $3 million, with a deadline of 400 days on it 
in the face of this controversy and the paralyzed situation in the con- 
struction field out there. Someone is either blind or someone is 
insistent on getting other contractors in greater difficulties, and I 
cannot see any justification for it at all. 

That is all. 

Mr. Hitierson. Colonel, of course I am very concerned, very inter- 
ested in this area, as I represent part of this area as a Representative 
of the House, and the question I have is: Does any of what you 
would term the higher echelon or the higher command or the next 
level over yourself, do they ask you for remarks or recommenda- 
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tions that would pertain to further construction in this area, or 
do they not or do they just straighten it out some way that is arbi- 
trary, or how do they “determine whether future construction will be 
made in this area? 

Colonel Horrman. I think I should say, first, that the Sunflower 
works has cost the Government approximately $200 million.. The 
construction of a plant from scratch to produce this powder in some 
other locality would probably cost between $450 and $500 million today. 
The rehabilitation of the Sunflower works is bei ‘ing accomplishe d—we 
hope it will eventually—for about 550 million, so I think that might 
answer your question. From a monetary standpoint, it would cost 
a tremendous amount of money—— 

Mr. Hitxerson. Yes, from a monetary standpoint, but still you want 
the production. I mean, dis regarding the monetary standpoint you 
still want the production; isn’t that correct, sir? 

Colonel Horrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinierson. Who, in turn, then, decides whether future con- 
struction will be made in a given area? 

Colonel Horrman. That is decided by the commanding general of 
the Ordnance Ammunition Center. 

Mr. Hitietson. How do they determine that—do they determine it 
themselves, or do they determine it on the recommendation of com- 
manding officers such as you are, or how do they determine it # 

Colonel Horrman. No, sir; ; they make that determination them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hirieson. But it is based primarily, though, on reports and 
other information that is forwarded to them from a given area; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Colonel Horrman. Yes, sir: I think what I said, though, about the 
facilities being in existence is the dominant factor. 

Mr. Hitierson. Thank you. 

Mr. Smiru. When you were having these difficulties down there in 
regard to these secur ity regulations did you deal directly with these 
demands with the heads of the union on that ? 

Colonel Horrman. No, sir; as commanding officer I do not deal di 
rectly with any union people. We are prohibited from direct dealings 
with labor. The people that we are speaking of are employees of the 
prime contractor, which is administered by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Siri. Who was the person for the prime contractor that had 
the dealings with the union ¢ 

Colonel Horrman. It was the superinte ndent of the Massman-Patt 
Construction Co. 

Mr. Smitu. Do you know his name? 

Colonel Horrman. Yes, sir. His name is Clarence Maisner. 

Mr. Smitrn. That is all, Colonel. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. EDWARD M. SERREM, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, COMMANDING OFFICER, LAKE CITY ARSENAL, KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


(Lt. Col. Edward McDonald Serrem, called as a witness, and having 
been first duly sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 
Mr. McKenna. What is your name and rank, Colonel / 
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Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Edward McDonald Serrem, lieutenant 
colonel, Ordnance Corps. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell your name? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Peeters. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you give us an idea of your education and 
general military background ? 


e 


Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. I went toa preparatory school, Albany 
Academy, Albany, N. Y., and from there to the Military Academy. 
After 1 year in the Army as an enlisted man, graduated from the Mili- 
tary Academy in the cavalry and went from New York, my first sta- 
tion, to Fort Bragg, El] Paso, Tex.—Fort Bliss, and went from there, 
still in the horse cavalry, to the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kans., 
and back to Bliss, and shortly thereafter transferred to the Ordnance 
Corps. That was in January 1942. Thereafter I took a company, a 
maintenance company, on Louisiana maneuvers, and moved up from 
company level to battalion commander, from battalion commander to 
corps maintenance officer, which by that time was the IV Corps, sta- 
tioned at Fort Lewis, Wash. From there, in late 1943, I went overseas 
and joined the Sixth Engineers Specialty Brigade as ordnance officer. 
We assaulted the shores of France on June 5, 1944, and I went 
on through France as a battalion commander, in maintenance pri- 
marily. At the end of the war I was assigned to run a reconnaissance 
and pick a site for engine and powder train rebuild, and we established 
an ordnance depot in Munich, Germany. I returned from Munich, 
Germany, in 1947, was assigned as works manager at the cannon fac- 
tory at Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. From there I was 
assigned to the ordnance district as district deputy chief, the Philadel- 
phia Ordnance District in Philadelphia, and from Philadelphia, which 
brings me up to 1951, I came to Lake City Arsenal on March 1, 1951. 
I have been the commanding officer at Lake City Arsenal since that 
date until the present. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the Lake City Arsenal? - 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Lake City Arsenal is a Government- 
owned, contractor-operated plant, located 8 miles east of Independ- 
ence. It is custom built for manufacturing small arms ammunition. 
Small arms is anything from the smallest type up to and including 
30 millimeters. We don’t make all of the various types but we make 
several. 

Mr. McKenna. Have there been any labor difficulties in the con- 
struction of the plant out there which have affected your production ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. There have, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you tell us about that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. The arsenal was built, as I said earlier, 
a custom-built type, in World War II. It was actually started in 
1940 and was turning out ammunition by 1941, just before Pearl Har- 
bor. As far as being able to manufacture types as required in the 
quantities required for World War II it was perfect for that mission. 
Since the Korean incident took place, in 1950, certain changes have 
been made necessary in types of ammunition, which is always a mat- 
ter of keeping up to at least equal or trying to better anybody else, 
and therefore this added construction was necessary. 

The added construction got off to a fairly good start, in fact a very 
good start, in March 1951, and it picked up speed through the sum- 
mer of 1951—I want to get my dates straight—and it kept rolling 
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right along to the middle of the summer of 1952. About that time 
there was evidence of different considerations. I, for one, was learn 
ing something that I hadn’t heard too much of before, and that was 
who could claim what work at. the arsenal itself and I therefore be 
came initiated into the meaning of “jurisdiction” among crafts, and 
the fact that if they didn’t agree there could be a dispute. 

In September 1952—the 8th of September, to be exact—was our 
first serious strike. By that I mean it led to later problems, and from 
the 8th of September until the 30th of September certain settlements 
were made. Thereafter other strikes followed, and as a general conse 
quence buildings which had been scheduled for completion, and 
thereafter of course the Ordnance C orps, with the contractor ‘oper \ 
tor, was to be the missionary in the finished buildings and train per 
sonnel, and thereafter produce the new combat type. Because of the 
strikes, which were an accumulative number of days, I believe around 
170. the entire scheduling of new types was rescheduled and resched- 
uled to the extent that higher authority had to take their eggs out 
of this basket and put them in another basket at another post. And 
I say, of course, that it is fortunate that Uncle Sam is of such size he 
does have another basket to put the eggs in. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you think Uncle Sam’s total production of am- 
munition is as great as it would have been if this plant was operating ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. There has been a loss of production ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. No question about that. 

Mr. McKenna. And this is the type of ammunition needed in 
Korea? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you give us a breakdown of some of the con- 
struction that was stopped—or slowed down, rather—because of 
strikes ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir. I would like to refer to these 
notes. We have what we call building 65 area, which has several other 
buildings, and it is especially designed for the new 20-millimeter com- 
bat types. That was started on ‘the 10th of April in 1952 and was 
due on the 31st of December 1952, and we were sc hheduled for pro- 
duction date the latter part of February or early March because the 
combat types required were urgently required. That building 65 
area has been strung out past December of 1952, until about this 
date, sir, we are within fingerhold of getting what we call beneficial 
occupancy. 

Besides the 20 millimeter combat type area we have the four princi- 
pal tracer wings. Since World War II there have been changes in 
quantities required, which necessitated adding capacity in the incendi- 
ary and tracer types, which is a highly specialized and somewhat 
dangerous operation at the time of manufacture, and those four wings 
are still at various stages of completion. 

They were started on the 14th of July, 1952, and were due on the 
15th of December, 1952, and of the 4 wings we have 1 which we gained 
beneficial occupancy of about the 10th of June this year. The other 
3 are well behind, 65 percent complete, along in that area. 

Mr. McKenna. Are they working on them now? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. They are stopped completely by the strike ? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. 
Mr. McKenna. Go ahead. 
Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Another type of building are our 7 

warehouses. ‘Now I want you to realize they are not manufacturing 
buildings, but they are extremely important from the point of view 
of the proper care of materials and machinery arriving on the post, 
the machinery not being able to be installed because of the other w ings 
in the 65 area and so forth not being ready to accept them. 

Mr. McKenna. You need the wings even more than you would 
have needed them if the strike were not in progress? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. That is right. The 7 warehouses, 3 
of them were due on the Ist of November, 1952, and 4 of them were 
due on the 1st of January, 1953. The Engineers, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, allowed a 45-day extension because of strikes and we have 
obtained partial beneficial oce upancy on 2 of the 7 warehouses. 

The beneficial occupancy started in the first of these in mid-April 
and the other about the 15th of June. That leaves us with a great 
many square feet of warehouse space still missing, and what that means 
is this: That we had, roughly, about $5 million worth of brand-new 
machines coming in for these new types, and no place to store them, 
either in the new wings, the new manufacturing area or in a ware- 
house, which we thought we should have. 

Also in the way of containers, packages for bullets cost a good deal 
of money, and 42-carloads of wooden ammunition boxes, 46 carloads of 
steel ammunition chests had to be stored outside through the rough 
part of the winter, and I have the approximate cost that that entailed. 
I would like to say that we did take advantage of every storage area 
we could get. The General Services Administration here in Kansas 
City has areas down at Fairfax and they gave us space for 70 carloads. 
We also put 18 carloads of boxes and so on up in the Atchison cave. 
These boxes are of a kind that must be under cover, otherwise they rot, 
deteriorate and could not be used. The manufacturers of these boxes, 
when they have an order they have to produce. It is their own money, 
and their shops are such they can’t stop once they start. And the 
grand total—I could give you the breakdown here if you are inter- 
ested—it is about three quarters of a million dollars in extra costs, 
you might say, because of not getting the warehouses by, say, mid- 
January, 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. But no one outid estimate the damage that was 
done in Korea because the ammunition was not there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srerrem. No, sir. I have mentioned the 65 
area, tracer wings and warehouses. The next item I have here of the 
can line delays—that item alone is only $10,000, but it is a good 
example. 

When the construction work shut down and a picket was placed— 
at times there was a picket, other times there was not—but when there 
was a picket other crafts other than construction would honor the 
picket of course, and that in the case of can lines meant that the 
wheelwrights, or the millwrights, I mean—the millwrights who were 
charged with that work stopped and the double handling for over 
an 8-month period cost, the added cost of double handling alone, was 
$10,000. In double handling ammunition you have the components 
broken down and frequently weather, dirt, if it happens to be a chem- 
ical type of bullet, that is, the tracer or incendiary, it can become 


Yes, sir. 
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contaminated and you won't necessarily know about the contami- 
nation until 5 or 6 vears later, if it is not immediately fired. When 
we make ammunition we try to-make it good for at least 20 years, 
and I believe everyone knows we were shooting, in World War II, 
we shot a lot of World War I ammunition, and we believe it is the 
cheapest thing to make good quality ammunition, and when our build- 
ings aren’t finished we are introducing a possible loss in quality that 
may not be discovered for some time. 

Mr. McKenna. It may not be discovered except on the battlefield ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. That is true, sir. I have here, so far 
as the specifics go, a rather general statement to conclude with. The 
slowdowns that were part and parcel of the strikes are not easily 
estimated. I can only say what was told to me by the inspectors for 
the Corps of Engineers and their estimates generally r: . that if we 
took the conditions of manufacture in the summer of 1951 as 100 per- 
cent, say that they were working 100 percent efficiency, and go on 
past Christmas of 1951, then after the strike started we. were run- 
ning up to 65 or 70 percent constructionwise when we were actually 
operating and not actually on strike, or at least 30 percent loss. T 
say, a general slowdown in several buildings and projects, substitutes 
such as lighter machines had to be modified, with high maintenance 
costs. Of course, that led to more scrap than we would normally 
expect. In ammunition manufacture you do have certain scrap be- 
cause it is cheaper to run them faster and take your scrap losses but 
you always try to keep that low, and there have been—we wanted a 
tracer range out there, and we tried to show a monetary saving that 
would show if we could have it, and that is sometimes hard from the 
General Staff. It was approved around February of this year. The 
Corps of Engineers was anxious to build it for us but because of the 
general situation they advised me that they would advertise it for 
construction at a propitious time. They selected three different 
oropitious times which I fully agreed to, and on the first two they 
had no takers. No private company wanted to build this range. 
And finally here about a month ago a company did accept the job, 
but they can’t start construction and chose not to attempt to because 
at that time we were running into this slowdown period before com- 
plete strangulation. The consequence of that is that our efficiency in 
shooting, testing our products before we buy it—Uncle Sam doesn’t 
pay for it until after he tests it—our effici ‘iency in testing is greatly 
reduced on tracer types. 

That, sir, is about all I have here. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, has there been any violence or any fighting 
around the arsenal because of these strikes ? : 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir, fortunately not recently. But 
going back to the fall of 1952 there were rumors aid stories, of the 
grapevine type, having to do with intimidation, coercion; and _be- 
cause they became more frequent, these rumors became more fre- 
quent, a persdn in my position, as commanding officer, obviously had 
to pay mor » attention, and I wasn’t reluctant to pay attention. -I 
didn’t want to look for trouble if it wasn’t there, but if it was there, 
naturally I was going to face right up to it, and it happened that 
toward the end of October there was quite a bad beating took place on 
the 24th of October, on a Friday. A steelworker foreman was beaten 
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by two men. This happened on Friday and it didn’t come to my 
attention for a little while. In fact, it was around Tuesday of the 
following week. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name of the man beaten ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. The name of the man beaten, I think it 
started with a C something. I don’t have them in my notes here. A 
steelworker foreman. The two men who were later charged with as- 
sault and battery, their names were Mr. Daniel Wilke and Mr. Ernie 
Smith, and the man beaten, I would like to say Cass, C-a-s-s, but I 
don’t think that is correet—in fact, I know it is not. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were Wilke and Smith? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Mr. Smith was the truck steward, the 
truckdrivers’ steward, that is the teamsters, chauffers, warehouse- 
men, local 541, the steward on the job, construction of the ware- 
houses, run by Patti and McDonald. Mr. Wilke was a roving stew- 
ard, who had been started on his way by general agreement of al! 
interested parties as a possible solution to the problem. Mr. Wilke 
had been launched about the 3d or 4th of October and this incident 
took place on the 24th of October. 

Mr. Lucas. Pardon me, Colonel. You are speaking in terms I 
don’t quite understand. 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I am sorry sir. 

Mr. Lucas. What do you mean by Mr. Wilke being launched ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srerrem. That is slang, sir, lam sorry. 

Mr. Lucas. I don’t understand it. Will you please explain it to 
me? 

Lieutenant Goloisel Serrem. Yes, sir. I meant that Mr. Wilke, the 
idea, the concept was launched, not the individual, of a roving 
steward. It was new to me; it was new to the operating contractor 
at Lake City; and it was new to everybody. And when that man 
came into my office I assumed that he would have his instructions 
and that they would be pretty well defined, and it would be up to 
me as the commanding officer to make adjustments in my guard 
system and my security system to allow him to function. It de- 
veloped when he arrived in my office, I believe around the 2d or 3d 
of October, that he did not have any particular mission for me to 
make any arrangements for, and, in effect, we were still trying to 
get the job on the w ay. I didn’t expel him from the post, but I 

said, “Well, now you tell us what you think you are supposed to do.” 
And he had an official with him who could speak for him pretty well, 
and we made the ruies up pretty much as best we could to keep 
everybody happy. 

Mr. Lucas. Who was .the official ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Mr. Ernest Anderson. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, you are speaking, I assume, Colonel, about two 
‘labor union members, labor union leaders, who were demanding these 
privileges for Mr. Wilke; is that right ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Yes, sir. The concept of a roving 
steward, in my opinion, was a privilege, but one that we felt we 
could sustain, all hands, all companies, being willing, I, as com- 
manding officer, could make security arrangements for it. 

Mr. Lucas. Was he a roving steward for all of the unions or for 
only one union ? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. For one union only, the truckers. 

Mr. Lucas. Were his duties such as would permit him to go any- 
where on the base? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. That was where we restricted him, to 
where he had proper business, which was on all construction jobs 
wherever there was any truck-driving interest, and that was prac- 
tically a hundred percent of construction work. 

Mr. Lucas. Then he had the privilege or the right under his job 
to go anywhere on the base where there was construction ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Not anywhere; no, sir. There were 
certain portions, sir, that were not under construction. You see, 
you’ve got a large plant building and there are various places on it 
that are—— 

Mr. Lucas. I don’t mean to go into details about roving stewards, 
but that is a new concept with me, too. Who was he paid by, by the 
union or the contractors? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. He was paid by the contractors, man- 
agement, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Paid by management 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Six companies jointly. 

Mr. Lucas. Wait a minute. :He was working only for the team- 
sters. Was he paid by the other companies, too ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. He was picked up on the payroll of 1 
of the 6 companies and by their own arrangement, that is, the man- 
agement people, he was paid proportionately by each of the 6 com- 
panies, depending on the size of the trucking job on their particular 
job. 

Mr. Lucas. Colonel, I am.afraid we have started into this stor y in 
the middle. Why should a member of the truckers’ union——what was 
the situation that caused this man to be employed as a roving steward 
to be paid by six construction companies? Let’s start at “the first 
I’m a little bit in the dark about this; pardon me? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir. Part of the reason for the 
strike, which had occurred from September 8 to September 30, was 
the claim by the chief of local 541 that the jurisdiction rights 

Mr. Lucas. Local 541 is what ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. The truckers, sir; excuse me. 

Mr. Lucas. Truckers? All right. 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Part of the concern of the chief of the 
Truck Union Local 541 was that the proper work, or let’s say, juris- 
diction, as I understand it, of the truck drivers was being taken by 
other crafts, and because we were somewhat out in the country with 
a fence around us, with a guard, operating on a military basis, that 
it was his contention that people were taking liberties such as they 
would not take downtown if they were, say, building a bank or some- 
thing like that. For that reason they insisted that they have an agent - 
along with himself who would go around to the various jobs and make 
certain that the jurisdiction of his union would not be transgressed 
upon. ‘ ; 

Mr. Hitietson. Who is he? 

Mr. Lucas. Who was that individual ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I’m verysorry, Mr. O.L. Ring. 
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Mr. Lucas. His name was mentioned this morning. He made this 
demand upon you or upon who? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. He made it upon the sanavitdiieee of, the 
builders’ association, who in turn transmitted it to me, as a necessary 
part of getting the job going again out at Lake City. In other words, 
we had been struck on September 8 to 30, and part of the proposition 
= at the strike would be lifted and that the jobs could start again, be- 

‘ause everybody—there was a picket at that time, and ev erybody was 
Senieitind the picket line, which is proper, as far as I know, and part 
of the reason that he, Mr. Ring, would call it off, as far as he was 
concerned, which was as far as I know 100 percent, was that we 
all, we—I got into the proposition because I was the commanding 
officer and because it entered into my jurisdiction, and I was called 
by the association, a representative of the association, and told that 
that wasa part of the requirement that the job would get started again, 
and I told them immediately that I could definitely make arrangements 
if they would decide what they wanted him to do and let me know. 
I felt sure that I could meet them on even ground and that we could 
allow a roving steward to rove within limits, which would take care 
‘of his business and not prejudice the interests of the Government, 
and that being so, the first real information I had about the job—the 
job started about the 1st or 2d of October, and the man showed up on 
the 3d, or thereabouts; very near that soon. 

Mr. Lucas. With his attorney ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. No, sir; with his senior. His senior, 
as far as I know it to be, is Mr. Ring, the head of that union, local 541, 
and I may be wrong, but I believe No. 2 is Mr. Ernest Anderson, and 
Mr. Anderson came representing Mr. Ring to discuss where and how 
Mr. Wilkie would function. 

Mr. Lucas. That is a very interesting story. Pardon me, Counsel, 
I think I understand it now. It’s a polite form of blackmail. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you noticed any other instances of acts of 
violence? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Of course, but I wouldn’t be apt to ob- 
serve them myself, personally. There were other incidents that oc- 
curred which were not flagrant enough for me to actually get into my 
hands so that I could get the necessary affidavits and necessary items to 
make a case, and those incidents to which I refer preceded rather than 
followed. Now once we had this real outbreak, you might say, of 
October 24, and again on November 8, and the men were expelled from 
the reservation, thereafter we were struck again. As best.I knew it 
was for that reason. 

Mr. McKenna. What men were expelled? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Mr. Wilkie and Mr. Smith. There is a 
part that will add up properly if I should go on. On the 24th—it was 
a Friday—I repeat that date because it makes sense if you put them in 
sequence—it came to my attention after the fact that our standing 
‘operating procedure had allowed quite‘a bit of freedom to any bona 
fide labor representative who wanted to come on Lake City Arsenal 
and look over the job, and it wasn’t necessary for me to personally take 
him through the gate and lead him around. 

Under that standing operating procedure a report afterward showed 
that Mr. Ring, with several assistants, came in the Saturday, which 
was a nonworking day for everybody but construction people, and an 
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overtime day for that, Mr. Ring and several assistants came on the 
post to talk over the situation with the superintendent of the job at 
the Patti-McDonald operation, which again, I say, is a warehouse 
operation. 

About the time I learned of the beating that had taken place on thi 
Friday, the fact that Mr. Ring came in on Saturday, that if the shies 
he said at the time he was there on Saturday were true, it was defi 
nitely desirable that that kind of one-two punch.he stopped. 

Mr. McKenna. What did Mr. Ring say? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. That, to me of course, is hearsay, but 
I have affidavits to the effect. He told the superintendent, Christian 
son, of the job, the Patti-McDonald job, that he was still not satisfied 
that his rights were being properly observed and that henceforth cer 
tain of his lieutenants would take a stronger hand to enforce their 
rights. 

Mr. McKenna. Stronger than they had the day before? 

—— int Colonel Serrem. Well, at least equal to that, sir, and 
that is why I considered it the two of a one-two punch in that there 
was 2 very good demonstration the day before and certainly nobody in 
the general area could doubt what he was talking about. 

Mr. McKenna. These rights he was talking “about. was that the 
right to higher pay or better working conditions ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Generally their kind of work, loading 
and off loading and the belief on the part of Mr. Ring that, say, a 
super intendent driving a half-ton pickup might ahve a roll of wire in 
back or something like that which was supposed to be hauled by a truck 
and not by a superintendent or anything like that. 

Mr. McKenna. And it is a belief, “then, that somebody else was 
doing the work that he thought the teamsters should be doing? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It didn’t relate to wages or hours or working 
conditions ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. No, sir, not to my knowledge, it did 
not, and T’ll just continue, finish up here, to make the point, that 
because of the Friday incident and the Saturday incident I asked 
Colonel Lincoln, as well as Mr. Ring and a few others, to meet at the 
office of the contracting officer to point out my concern about the 
browbeating and coercion which was illegal and improper on a Fed- 
eral reservation, and certainly I ancl not tolerate it. We had 
meeting. We discussed it. Mr. Ring asked for certain cameaenabien 
which, as I reeall, wasn’t beyond the possibility, and I in turn asked 
that those kind of rough tactics and browbeating be eliminated. With 
that understanding I told him that I hadn’t at that time found out- 
because you understand nobody would come forward and talk very 
much about the beating on the preceding Friday, that is, the 24th, but 
I knew that it was real, and “a ‘reas I didn’t know where the beaten 
person was—that was a dead secret and so on—that it was real enough 
that I knew unless the thing settled down immediately, and I at that 
moment didn’t know how bad it was or I wouldn’t have done even 
that—I said “If there is another incident of the slightest. type [ will 
have to, and definitely will, take stronger action, and that’s that,” and 
we understood each other, so that the second incident occurred on 
November 8, and, in fact, it was a very mild incident, but as I said 
earlier, the next incident, that’s it, and therefore I not only got after 
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the incident of November 8, but I also got after the incident of Octo- 
ber 24, because by that time, and only by that time, would the people 
involved settle down and make out affidavits which was absolutely 
necessary to mi ake anything stick, 

Mr. McKenna. Were they a bit afraid? 

- Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. In my opinion, yes, sir, they were, 
definitely. 

Mr. McKenna. This meeting that you had with Mr. Ring, was that 
a peaceful meeting? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, it was. It was presided over by 
Colonel Lincoln, and the language was gentlemanly, and I believe that 
it was a very good meeting at that time, and I really had high hopes 
that from that time forward there would be no more rough, strong- 
arm tactics. 

Mr. McKenna. Have all your meetings with Mr. Ring been that 
peaceful ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Describe some of the meetings? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. First of all I’d like to qualify myself 
as an Army officer, and I have never attended any meeting in wa 
capacity other than as commanding officer attempting to get the wor 
moving out at Lake City Arsenal. 

Mr. McKenna. And you thought you ought to be making powder? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I make bullets, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Bullets? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Yes, sir, and to do that I felt, and still 
clo feel, that it was proper for me to contact various people, as far as 
1 knew them to be, the ones that were stopping the jab, and I learned 
thereby that if So and So would meet So and So and talk it over we 
could get this thing going, so I spent hours, and, believe me, sir, hours, 
on the telephone wheedling and pleading with various people, good 
men, “Please come in and havea meeting.” Where? We tried to find 
neutral ground and we met either at the association of builders and 
contractors, which is nearby this courtroom, and on other occasions 
down at Colonel Lincoln’s office. 

The meetings in Colonel Lincoln’s office were generally mannerly. 
Some of the meetings that I attended, and I was not anxious to attend 
them thereafter for the reason of their roughness, I didn’t go to very 
many—I went to two, I believe, at the association of builders, where 
the language was extremely rough. 

Mr. McKenna. Whose language? 

Lieutenant Colonel Szrrem. Mr. Ring’s language, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was the language of the other people equaity 
rough? © 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Only other assistants to Mr. Ring’s 
language. 

Mr. McKenna. The contractors, did they take a pretty strong 
stand ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srerrem. They took an ever-increasing strong 
stand, and at the time I entered the picture—I don’t believe I entered 
it at the beginning exactly—as I say, it is possible that some of this 
existed before my arrival—their stand, in my opinion, was under- 
standable, but not as strong as I personally would like it to be. I say 
“understandable,” because their association was, in effect, in my opin- 
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ion, always a loose confederation where gentlemen met to discuss 
business problems, but they weren’t accustomed to having to stand 
shoulder to shoulder under heavy fire, and not being accustomed to 
doing it, it appeared to me that one management man might be singled 
out for pretty rough treatment and the others left quietly, and they 
were in no anxious condition to rush over here and he ‘Ip the man get 
ting the works—excuse my slang, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. They were not contributing, directly, at least, to 
the situation / 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. | would say I understood their posi 
tion. Now, I'd like to say that at Lake City Arsenal that is a fixed 
price contract. I can’t-say exactly what they have in other places, 
but. | know that they have a great deal of private capital invested 
and on the line, and it is very important to them that the job keep 
going as contracted for, because it is their money, and I can under- 
stand why a man wouldn’t want to say something or do something 
that was going to cost him $300 or $400. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, while we are sending the boys to 
Korea we are not sending the ammunition as we should be sending ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. No, sir. 

Mr. Hitierson. You mentioned a while ago about a propitious 
time to begin building a rifle range 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Tracer range. 

Mr. Hmetson. In other words, there is such a time you would 
term “propitious” ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Yes, sir, that would be what the dis- 
trict engineer would call it. Now he, Colonel Lincoln, is in a posi- 
tion to know what contractors are rolling, which ones are getting along 
in good shape, and which ones would be most interested, and they 
may be loaded at the moment with work, but as certain jobs came to 
completion they, the most desirable ones, would be interested in bid- 
ding, and, as you know, it is competitive and they had to bid on the 
job, and if a man knows what he is getting into, of course, he bids 
accordingly. 

Ir. HiLirtson. | was trying to make a point there—there is a 
propitious time,-and I use ‘that term, for construction but not for 
drafting men? . 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Yes, sir, but they may not be the same. 

Mr. Hriwerson. Yes, | appreciate that now in referring te you 
answer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I meant therefore by “propitious” 
time, that a particular contractor or group—it would never be 1; 
it would be at least 3—would be most likely to express interest in an 
invitation to bid. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the prime cause of all this trouble, or is 
there any one person who is the prime cause of it ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srerrem. Again, sir, I’m an Army officer, and 
like any other American citizen, have a private opinion. I don’t sup 
pose it is necessary to qualify myself further to you, but I believe 
that if Mr. Ring was sincerely interested in saving Federal dollars. 
and getting that job finished, that it would be finis hed at this time. 

Mr. Hiie1son. Colonel, do you think there is anyone else that 


could help or aid in settling this labor dispute in the unions or other 
wise ? 
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Lieutenant Colonel SerReM. Again I must emphasize the fact that 
interjurisdictional disputes are truly involved, and by expressing my 
own opinion I know very well that I can do real damage to somebody's 
just cause, but from the point of view of a commanding officer at Lake 
City who wants the job finished I would like to see either the customs 
of exercise—there are two things, in my opinion. In my opinion it 
would have to be Federal law, which everyone respected, or if that 
is not desirable for public policy reasons, then I would say the only 
other thing that would really get the job done is to have a concrete 
understanding between the contractors, the management people, and 
the crafts that make contracts with them, a concrete understanding 
that the jobs must keep moving while the differences are arbitrated 
on the side, and the great we: akness, in my opinion, is that the people 
who are responsible for the continuation of a job as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, namely, the management people, are, as far as | 
know, desirous of keeping ‘the job going even if they must arbitrate 
or do something else. In other w ords, they themselves have not called 
a strike. Therefore, I cert tainly don’t class myself an enemy to labor 
at all, but I would like to see a working understanding so that not only 
Uncle Sam gets his money’s worth, but the individual could draw his 
pay and be happy. 

Mr. Hittetson. In other words, you are interested both in the wel- 
fare of those people and the welfare of our Government ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I would say so. 

Mr. Hitteison. And I think that we all are.’ What about the build- 
ing and trades council, don’t they have any effectiveness on such a pro- 
posal or arbitration or whatever oe want to term it ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. As I said earlier, sir, I have definitely 
stayed away from enough meetings which would give me.a broader 
understanding of this w hole thing, but the limited amount that I do 
know, I, of course, do have an opinion about. 

Mr. Hieitson. What I’m trying to get at, Colonel, is if you don’t 
enter into it and the contractors are trying to get along, we will say, 
and the individuals who are working out there want to work, then 
actually what it boils down to is that no one is making an effort to get 
it together 4 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. That is it, sir. I would say from what 

I understand that during the last war when we had a lot of Federal 
emergency work going on, naturally, that the construction trades all 
stood shoulder to shoulder and the traces were tight at all times and 
the jobs rolled along and the unifying influence was the trades council, 
which was really a power, and its dictums were followed. 

Mr. Hitietson. That was several years ago? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. That was back there, sir, but I mention 
that only because it has a reputation in Kansas City; that is correct. 

Mr. Hitietson. But now that doesn’t exist ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I haven’t seen it demonstrated. 

Mr. Hiuteson. Is it the same council as it was? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. There are some men still there, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. Hrtietson. I mean the same organization ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. I only know of one who was actually 
there before who is still in that council, and I really don’t know if the 
other members are the same. 
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Mr. Hitztetson. Well, I mean disregarding the membership, it is the 
same type of council ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srerrem. Yes, sir; it is the same body. 

Mr. Hinietson. And they have made no effort in that sense to—— 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. They have made an effort in that they 
have made statements in the paper, and I believe they were really 
attempting to get the proposition straightened out to the satisfaction 
of the labor interests. 

Mr. Huttetson. What about the people that are in charge of labor 
relations as far as the Federal Government is concerned? Have 
they made an effort out here? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir; to the extent that—I am very 
poor with names today—Mr. Connelly has told me that he is not 
exactly welcome in any of the several ‘offices here. We have several 
divided camps, it seems, and I know that he has been working and 
attempting and, of course, he came out to see me on his own initiative. 

Mr. Hutetson. Mr. Cornelly—who is he, Colonel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I am not sure of that name. 

Mr. Hitxietson. I mean who is he, disregarding that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. He isthe Federal mediator in this area. 
Unfortunately for me, I didn’t look this thing wp, and it hasn’t come 
up for 8 months. He is the Federal mediator in the District office 
of Kansas City for that mediation service which, I understand, is an 
exercise of the Fair Labor Law of 1947. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Hitietson. But he has been out here once or twice? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir; and I have called him on the 
phone and he has called me 

Mr. Hitrerson. And that is over a 2-year period ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Srerrem. No, sir; that is since last Christmas, 
but we haven’t had any discussion in the last 6 to 8 months. 

Mr. Hitzetson. You say you haven't talked with him ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. You see, we haven’t had any labor 
trouble until this general strangulation. There is another situation 
that hasn’t come up yet, but I presume you are going to lead to it, 
which accounts for, in my opinion, why we haven’t had more trouble 
than we have had. 

Mr. McKenna. What is that situation ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Servem. J certainly lead into these things— 
shortly, or early in January the builders’ association had got. itself 
shoulder to shoulder, which took a lot of courage, believe me, be- 

cause a lot of private money was involved, as well as physical expo- 
sure, and as a group the association requested and received an in- 
junction by the court not to allow the picketing of Lake City Arsenal 
against the fair labor practices. and at the same time the builders’ 
association introduced a damage charge which has been in the mill 
since about January. Because of the injunction the judge of the 
court granted same, and the picket who was there was removed on 
the 6th of January or the 9th of January, one of those dates, and 
since that time, as long as the existing contracts between the various 
erafts and the association of builders existed, there was no doubt that 
the injunction was good. It ran out in April ¢ or May, and there was 
some hesitancy as far as—I can only say what I could observe, and 
J noticed th: at. as far as our work was progressing ‘at was progre ssins ry 
at least equal to and in most cases better than li ke projects in the rest 
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of the area, and I don’t ‘ike to profit too much by the loss of my 
fellow people, but it is true that we were getting workers from other 
areas because of their own troubles, but even so everything gradually 
slowed down, and I would say predominately when materials couldn’t 
come in—I am trying to think of dates—about in May, for reasons 
unknown, the truckers struck at Lake City and—— 

Mr. McKenna. Did they just strike without notice? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. The only notice i heard about was some- 
thing like 12 hours, and I was advised that they would probably 
walk out. Now Id like to emphasize that “They are going to walk,” 
“They are not going to walk.” “They may walk.” It is very indefi- 
nite, but in the meantime we were squeezing for every square foot of 
concrete and every brick that was laid and practically cheered every 
time something just about got completed, and when they did leave— 
certain materials were already stockpiled in limited amounts only, 
and certain materials could come in by railroad, but certain other 
items that had to come in by truck gradually caused a shutdown 
across the board. 

Mr. McKenna. Colonel, when they told you they were going to go 
on strike—did they ever tell you why? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. They just said they were going to in 12 hours? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. I would like to point out they wouldn’t 
tell me directly as commanding officer. I am directly interested in the 
work, but the commanding officer was Colonel Lincoln and their notice 
would be to their commanding officer. The Corps of Engineers would 
know early. We were staying with the Corps of Engineers to know 
how the wind was blowing and what was happening. | 

Mr. McKenna. To your knowledge, did Colonel Lincoln know 
when they were going to strike when they would give that kind of 
notice ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Szrrem. To my knowledge, he didn’t know any 
more about it than I did, because his very able assistant in these mat- 
ters, Mr. Reece Miller, frankly, staff worked for Ordnance as well as 
he did for the Corps of Enginers, because he gave us every drop of 
information he had. It was our work. We were the customers for the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. McKenna. Did I understand you correctly, because of this 
court action, because of the decree, it has attracted workers from else- 
where ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, these workers apparently don’t 
want to be laid off either ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. That has been my opinion, and I have 
had many calls to that effect, sir, many calls, and quite a few letters, 
and I have said publicly before, and I am glad to say again, that at 
almost every opportunity that I might be recognized any place some 
man will step up to me and say, “By golly, I want to come back to 
work.” 

Mr. McKenna. Well, the four categories all seem to be the people 
in charge of production, the contractors, the working people, and the 
union leaders. Practically about the only people you have indicated 
that want to have this trouble were the union leaders—is that the way 
you understand it? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. That’s the way I understand it, but 
again I realize that the union leaders do have certain rights with 
the management leaders, and I certainly wouldn’t say that they were 
all wrong and the management people are all right, and what I do 
say with great firmness 1s whoever is wrong and whoever is right, 
Uncle Sam is losing a lot of money and'we do have to have that am- 
munition made. 

Mr. Hitverson. Colonel, there is one thing I can’t understand—I 
mean when there is a dispute of this kind and there is no effort made 
by any agency to settle it, what happens? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Well, even if I were inclined to be a 
self-styled arbitrator, I have been, of course, instructed, and under- 
standably so, to stay inside my jurisdiction, that there were other 
agencies ‘and depeartments and offices that would fight this thing out. 

“Mr. Hirterson. But they didn’t and they ordinarily don’t? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. They haven’t been successful. Let’s 
put it like that. 

Mr. Hitxetson. Have they made sufficient effort? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I’d say “Yes,” a great many man-hours 
by many capable men have been devoted. 

Mr. Hirierson. Was that voluntary or was that by agencies? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I would say both, sir, but I would also 
say, and again I am very limited in all knowledge of these things, but 
it appee ared to me on asking the questions that there was no particular 
laws, State, city, Federal, or otherwise, and the nearest thing to a 
law that could be a yplied was the article such and such, and I used to 
know them by nidnibasical still should—article so-and-so, these articles 
being in all of the coritracts between the crafts and the management, 
and those articles in sequence say that in case of a disagreement that 
before a strike is resorted to these several steps will be followed, and 
it was my observation that as soon as there was a disagreement, bang! 
there was a strike, and to my observation there was no followi ing of the 
sequence of the contract already set up, but that was the ‘nearest 
thing that I personally could ever find existing in the way of law. 

Mr. Smrri. Well, Colonel, has there ever been any interruption of 
freight out there by rail? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. It has all been by truck? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. The interruptions that have existed 
have been truck interruptions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, boiling this all down in a nutshell, do you know of 
any dispute that you have ever heard of out there at that Pik int except 
over jurisdiction of who is going to do the work? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. I have heard of others; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. What were they? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Dirty water bottles. I know that the 
cement finishers in April of this year wanted a hike in wages and 
they struck on the 2d or 3d of Apr il and settled on the 28th of April 
for a wage increase. I believe it was 1214 cents. So, to answer your 
question, I believe there were others along the way. 

Mr. Smiru. Did Mr. O. L. Ring ever discuss anything except juris- 
dictional matters ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. If he did they are so inconsequential! 
in my memory that I don’t recall them. 
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Mr. Smiru. Who did you go to when you had this violence on a 
United States reservation to seek redress—did you.go to the United 
States attorney / 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir; E went to the district attor- 
ney located in this building. 

Mr. Smiru. What were the results there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. The incumbent at that time was Mr, 
Sam Wear, and it was his opinion that the type of violation was of 
the misdemeanor level and not so much beneath the dignity of his 
court—I am only saying what I understand his opinion to be—but 
was of such a nature that he felt that if we put out a good sewspaper 
release from his office, advising the public at large that he was ap- 
prised of some of these diffic ulties, and that therefore even if they 
tell in the misdemeanor category, they would be severely dealt with— 
that that kind of newspaper publicity would do more good than to 
accept the charges as preferred by myself and therefore he counseled 
me to let him handle it, and I stood in respect for his position and said 
“Proceed,” and he turned out a newspaper article or two, but they 
didn’t have the desired effect, and I pressed him some more, and I 
believe it is perfectly proper to say that I believe the newspaper re- 
porters also pressed ‘him—at least they expressed my opinion to him, 
but in his own judgment, and in his own, I'll say, sound reasoning, 
he came to the conclusion that the proper thing to do was to put 
these charges, to arraign the men charged, and determine by the 
process of law whether or not they were guilty as charged. 

Mr. Smirn. Then I understand from your statement that the dis- 
trict attorney viewed very lightly and thought it was just a police 
court matter to have violence on a’Government arsenal that was inter- 
fering with the production of ammunition ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. You state it, sir, like I would state it if 
I was an independent commander in the field, but I repeat that I am 
bound to respect the opinion of the district attorney. 

Mr. Smirn. Were subsequently any arrests ever made out there 
over that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Szrrem. Subsequently, sir, no, sir, everybody 
has been well behaved. 

Mr. Smiru. Was anybody ever fined by reason of assaulting Chris- 
tianson or Cady? , 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Yes, sir. “Cady” is the name, and I 
had forgotten it. It is C-a-d-y. 

Mr. Hinietson. C olonel, what was the date of this district attorney 
episode ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Szmrrem. Approximately around the 20th of 
November. 

Mr. Hitierson. That is the previous district attorney, not the pres- 
ent one? 

Lieutenant Colonel Sprrem. Yes, sir, Mr. Wear. It was about the 
20th of November because it took me some time after the 8th to get the 
kind of testimony and affidavits that I had to have. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you have guards out there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smita. What are they—civilian guards? 

Lieutenant Colonel Szerrem. They are civilian guards employed by 
the contractor-operator, 
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Mr. SmirH. Who selects those? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. At first the Government ran it, Civil 
Service, and I, along with my officers, selected them, and then as the 
contract got under way we turned them over to the contractor in 
accordance with procurement regulation No, 9, dated in April of about 
1951, which was a new regulation stemming from Congress, as I un- 
derstand it, that in that kind of a Government-owned contractor- 
operated plant, that the guard would be employed and managed by 
the contractor-operator in accordance with Government requirements, 
which is my responsibility. 

Mr. Smirn. And it is within your jurisdiction and province to say 
who comes in and goes out of the plant ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smit. Now what about this roving steward out there—has he 
still got his card to come in and go out as he pleases { 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. He hasn’t been back since the Sth of 
November, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Is he still in existence? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Oh, he is alive; yes. 

Mr. Smirn. That is, I mean his permit? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. No, the position he has exercised at 
Lake City is not there; no, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Does Mr. O. L. Ring have a permit to come in the plant ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Yes, sir. He doesn’t need a permit. 
Any citizen can come on the plant, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. I mean go around the area and inspect this work, is 
what I-am talking about? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Not in the same « capacity as Mr. Wilkie 
had, in that if Mr. Ring wants to come on, and I have personally 
invited him many times, he can come and go wherever he wants at 
any time, and it is assumed that the place he wants to go will, by his 
own statement, be some place he has business,.and naturally we know 
where that is, but any person can come on that arsenal at any time 
by stating his business, and if it is legitimate, he comes on. 

Mr. Lucas. You spoke a minute ago, Colonel, about the Patti- 
McDonald 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. Construction Co. 

Mr. Lucas. Is that the S. Patti Construction Co. ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Srrrem. I believe it is. I have always called 
it “Mr. Patti.” Mr. Patti lives in Kansas City and Mr. McDonald 
lives in St. Louis, and it is a joint venture at Lake City. 

Mr. Lucas. I noticed in today’s Star, Colonel, that the S. Patti 
Construction Co. has been awarded a contract for the building of a 
supply depot and records center here in Kansas City, and they have 
400 days to complete it; a $3 million contract ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. I hadn’t seen that. 

Mr. Lucas. I wonder if you think that now is a propitious time for 
awarding such a contract in this area ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Serrem. Well, Lam always optimistic, sir; and I 
believe that whatever this distinguished body is able to leave here 
would make it much more propitious than it has been. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, you are depending too much on us. We are 
simply a legislative committee, Colonel. I have grave doubts as to 
whether the Federal Government should award any more contracts 
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in the Kansas City area until these jurisdictional disputes are settled, 
and I think that any reasonable man looking at the facts as they have 
been adduced here by you and the other Army officers: would ‘find 
difficulty in justifying further Federal activities along that line. I 
think it is high time that Washington wake up to the fact that we 
have a paralysis here in Kansas City and that it is going to continue 
until the Federal Government takes some action of strong character, 
and until Mr. Ring and other labor leaders are able to make up their 
minds that the entire stake is too great for us to risk in their petty 
affairs and stronger action must be taken. That is all. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will recess for 10 minutes. 

(Thereupon the committee recessed from 3:30 until 3:45 p. m., 
June 29, 1953.) 

Mr. Smirn. The committee will please come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. BENJAMIN F. WHITSELL, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE, HEADQUARTERS, CENTRAL AIR DEFENSE FORCE, KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 3 


(Col. Benjamin F. Whitsell, called as a witness, and having been 
fir st duly sworn on his oath, testified as follows: ) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Colonel ? 

Colonel Wuitser. Benjamin F. Whitsell. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell your last name? 

Colonel Wurrsein. W-h-i-t-s-e-l-]. ~ 

Mr. McKenna. What is your rank? 

Colonel Wurirsety. I am a colonel in the United States Air Force. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your present station ? 

Colonel Wurrsett. Kansas City, Mo., Headquarters Central Air 
Defense Force. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your present assignment ? 

‘Colonel Wurrseii. My present assignment is Director of Man- 
power and Organization with the responsibility of plans. I have 
three divisions: Plans Management, Improvement, and Organization. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the Central Area Defense Command ? 

Colonel Wurtseti. The Central Defense Command covers approxi- 
mately 28 States. 

Mr. McKenna. What does it do? What is its function? 

Colonel Wurtsett. Do you mean the mission of the command ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. Yes? 

Colonel Wuitseti. The mission of the command is to provide air 
defense for the area assigned, which, as I stated awhile ago, is approxi- 
mately 28 States. We are also responsible for the manning of equip- 
ment and training of the combat crews which will defend this area. 
The collateral mission is antisubmarine patrol with the added respon- 
ibility of assisting the civilian populace in the event of an emergency. 
This assistance we will lend to the civilian populace is based on what 
people we can spare from our primary mission in the event of an 
emergency. 

Mr. McKenna. But your primary mission is the defense of the 
Midwest in case of war? 

Colonel Wurrseit. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the Grandview Air Base? 
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Colonel Wurrsetit. The Grandview Air Base is. an installation 
which this command anticipates occupying sometime in the future, 
where its headquarters will be, where we will operate certain units 
for the defense of this area both administratively and tactically. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that air base important to the successful com- 
pletion of your mission ? 

Colonel Wurrsett. It is my opinion that it is. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you now occupy that airbase? 

Colonel Wurtsen. We do not. 

Mr. McKenna. Why not? 

Colonel WurrsELL. The airbase is not completed and not ready for 
our occupancy. 

Mr. McKenna. Is its completion overdue? 

Colonel WuitseLi. According to the program as prepared by our 
headquarters, it has been delayed. 

Mr. McKenna. Why and how? 

Colonel Wurrseti. The buildings, the runways, are not prepared 
and are not ready for use by the Central Air Defense Force. 

Mr. McKenna. What has caused it to be behind schedule ? 

Colonel Wuirsetit, Apparently there have been labor disputes 
which have resulted in this delay. 

Mr. McKenna. Have strikes had any other consequence to the 
verformance of the mission of your command ¢ 

Colonel Wurrse.u. I would say it has certainly slowed down our 

capability to perform our mission. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have as many units in operation as you 
otherwise would have in operation ? 

Colonel Wurrsei. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. McKenna. Is it costing the command any money? 

Colonel Wurrsetu, It is costing the command approximately $21,- 
000 a month for our buildings alone in the Kansas City area, which 
we occupy because the Grandview Air Base is not ready for occupancy. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that hired space as satisfactory as the Grandview 
Air Base would be? é 

Colonel Wurrsetx. No, sir; it is not. We are presently occupying 
four separate areas. One at 12th and Walnut, 1209 W alnut, another 
one here at 9th and Baltimore, one at Fairfax across the river, and the 
other one, the Robert E. Lee Hotel. Those are the four areas which 
we are responsible for operating. And it certainly slows us down, 
and we have to go from place to place in our ordinary routine of 
business. 

Mr. Smirn. What about the defense of the area? You can’t defend 
the area from these places you have just told us about ? 

Colonel Warrsetu. That is quite correct, sir. The only way we can 
defend this particular area would be from an adequate base. 

Mr. Smirn. And that adequate base is to be at. Grandview out here? 

Colonel Wurtsett. That is correct. 

Mr. Smitu. And you'll have the planes out there? 

Colonel Wurrsetu. Yes, sir, we will have the planes. 

Mr. Smiru. Where are your planes now ? 

Colonel Wurrseti. Well, some of the planes are probably in other 
units. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you have any ground antiaircraft defense being 
installed out there? 
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Colonel Wurrtse.u. Sir, I don’t know that I can answer that ques- 
tion specifically. I think perhaps we are bordering a little bit on 
classified information there, sir. I'd be glad to give it off the record, 

Mr. Sairn. I don’t want to go into anything ‘that is classified, ot 
the newspapers have carried it all over the country for the past yea 
that they are going to install the famous Niki all over the U ited 
States, which is a ground-controlled missile. 

Colonel WurrseLyi, That is correct. 

Mr. Smiru. I am not asking you but newspapers in the east carried 
such a story. They showed pictures of it in operation. It is not 
classified, I don’t think, but I am not going to-pursue it any further. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. FRANK LEE SPILLMAN, LEE’S SUMMIT, MO. 


(Dr. Frank Lee Spillman, called as a witness, having been first 
duly sworn on his oath, testified as follows: ) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Doctor 4 

Dr. Spr.tman. Frank Lee Spillman. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell your last name? 

Dr. SpittMan. S-p-i-l-l-m-a-n. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your profession? | 

Dr. SpruuMan. I am a veterinarian. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you been employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. Spmuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You are not now so employed ? 

Dr. SprruMan. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You are now so employed ? 

Dr. SprnpMan. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. In.connection with your employment with the Fed- 
eral Governme wn have you ever had any difficulties with a labor union ? 

Dr. SpILLMAN. id never had any until here recently. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the occasion of that? 

Dr. SrrntMAN. We ll, it would be kind of a long story, but 

Mr. McKenna. Well, you were then practicing your ‘profession as 
-a veterinarian for the Federal Government ? 

Dr. SpirpMan. For the Federal Government. 

Mr. McKenna. And you had difficulties, did you, with one partic- 
ular labor union leader ¢ 

Dr. SpiLMANn. Well, in this way, they were about to have an election 
out here at the plant where I am inspecting, and the owner, or the 
manager, of the plant advised me that 31 of his 35 men were going to 
vote CIO and that he had advised his men that in the event that the 
unions were changed, that I, being the inspector, would refuse to allow 
them to use 90,000 sausage sacks ‘that they had already made up with 
A. F. of L. on it, and the man: ger, Mr. Rice, said that he had an racy 


told his men that that is what ‘would happen, and in that event pred 
would be out of production for 90 days, and he wanted me to string 
along with him, and I said I wouldn’t do any such thing, because ms . 
Government is not interested in one union or the other, it made 
difference to us which union was in, and, of course, they didn’t like th: at, 
and then they reported me to my superior and made the statement that 
I was going to allow them to use these 90,000 sacks. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did any labor-union leader make any representa- 
tions in connection with that difficulty ? 

Dr. SprutmMan. He protested—— 

Mr. McKenn Who? 

Dr. -aemacit don’t know. ‘The business manager or business 
agent of the A. F. of L. reported it to my superior at the post office in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever get any threats or intimidation in con- 
nection with this matter ? 

Dr. SpruuMAn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom? 

Dr. SpmiMan. I got a telephone call at the Rice Sausage plant. 

Mr. McKenna. Telephone call from whom? 

Dr. Sprupman. He didn’t identify himself to me, but after a con 
versation with Mr. Rice later on, he mentioned the name of Quisen- 
berry. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Quisenberry ? 

Dr. SpituMan. He is the president of one of the teamsters unions, is 
the wavy I understand. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of this telephone call ? 

Dr. SpruumMan. He told—Rice called me to the phone, that’s the 
manager of the plant, and he called me to the telephone and said 
“Somebody wanted to talk to you,” and T went to the phone and he 
said, “All you’re trying to do is make Rice’s lose their inspection” 

Mr. McKenna. This is Quisenberry told you this? 

Dr. SpruuMan. That’s who Rice said he was. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. 

Dr. Sprnpman. And his voice was similar to Quisenberry’s, because 
I had heard Quisenberry talk before, and he said, “ You’ d be ‘tter live 
and let live if you want to live,” and he made the statement that all I 
was trying to do was make Rice’s lose their inspection, and it wasn’t 
but 3 or 4 di avs before that that Rice had made the same statement to me. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, Quisenberry’s objection was that 
you did not take the position that certain things would be done if the 
labor unions were ch: inged / ’ 

Dr. SpirtMan. That’s right. 

Mr. Mc eure, Then what happened? 

Dr. SprnpMan. Well, I received another call later on that told me to 
get out of Rice’s. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that the same voice? 

Dr. Spmuiman. The same voice. And then Quisenberry himself 
called my superior at the post office and told him to cet t th: at or ay- 
haired—I guess I'd better not say it—out of here by January 7 or we I! 
take action ourselves. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is your superior ? 

Dr. Spr.uman. Dr. Briney. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Quisenberry’ s local at that time representing 
the employees of this plant? 

Dr. SpmumMan. No; they are butchers. He undoubtedly was in 
there—I do know it as a fact that Rice had him in there telling his 
own men how to vote, which I am not interested in. but I do know 
they had him in there and told their men how to vote and one man 
who refused to vote the way they wanted to, Quisenberry and Rice 
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took him to the office and paid him off and run him off the premises 
and he is even afraid to tell his own brother about it today and I’d be 
happy to give his name, 

Mr. McKenna. What is his name? 

Dr. SprupMan. Amos Faust. ' 

Mr. McKenna. F-a-u-s-t? 

Dr. SprntMAn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenn,. What was Quisenberry’s interest in this matter? 

Dr. Sprrpman. Well, he was in with—pretty friendly with Rice 
Packing Co., and I was having difficulties with enforcing the Govern- 
ment regulations. They were violating Government regulations 
continually. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it an AFL union that was representing the 
employees at that time? 

Dr. Spruuman. Yes; butchers. 

Mr. Kenna. And Quisenberry is an AFL—— 

Dr. Sprrtman. But he is a teamster. 

Mr. McKenna. But that is an AFL union? 

Dr. Spruuman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And the union that was trying to take over the 
employees was a CIO union? 

Dr. SpruMan. Well, from what Mr. Rice said, the men wanted to 
change unions; they wasn’t satisfied 

Mr. McKenna. But, nevertheless, that Quisenberry was an AFL 
official ? 

Dr. Spmuman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And the union that the employees wanted to move 
in was the CIO? 

Dr. Sprnrman. Was a CIO. 

Mr. McKenna. So, from that you would assume that Quisenberry 
was interested in the fact that the CIO was trying to get in over 
at the Rice plant and he was an AFL leader? 

Dr. Spmuman. That is right, and I do know they had scheduled 
a meeting one day: 

Mr. McKenna. Well, now, what happened to you after that? 

Dr. Spmiman. Well, they ordered me removed by January 7. 

Mr. Surru. By they, let’s get who you mean. 

Dr. SrrzumMan. Quisenberry. 

Mr. Smrrn. All right. 

Dr. Sprnuman. Quisenberry ordered my superior in the post office 
to remove me by January 7 or he would take over. He gave his tele- 
phone number and he gave my superior a certain time to give him 
his answer, and he called him back and told him he wasn’t even about 
to remove me because that was my duty, and on the 8th of January, 
the next day when I wasn’t removed on the 7th, the manager of the 
packing plant asked me to work on Saturday, ‘which would be the 
10th, and I said, “That’s funny that you would ask me 2 days in 
advance to work on Saturday, something you never have done be- 
fore, when you don’t even need the sausage, when the cooler was 
full of sausage,” so I said, “I'll tell you tomorrow whether I'll work 
Saturday or not,” and the next day he went over my head to Kansas 
City and got permission to work on Saturday, and they didn’t really 
need the sausage, but we usually killed from 100 to 125 hogs per 
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day and that day we only killed 40 just enough to get me on the job, 
and at 10:30 that morning, my wife was slugged in our home. 

Mr. McKenni. Your wife was slugged ¢ 

Dr. Spinupman. Yes, and the man that slugged her told her, and 
she was unconscious for 2 days. 

Mr. McKenwa. Is your wife here? 

Dr. SprnumMan. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you make any complaint about that to any 
law-enforcement agency ? 

Dr. SprnuMan. Yes, we did. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom ! 

Dr. Spr.uMAN. It was reported to the sheriff's office, the city police, 
the State patrol, our Department in Washington, the FBI. I don't 
know anybody else we could have got in on it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody go to jail because of this? 

Dr. Sprnuman. They are not there yet, but I’m hoping to get some- 
body there. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you tell us what happened at your home and 
what happened to your wife there ? 

Dr. Sertuaan. The man that attacked her told her that I had caused 
Rice to lose a lot of money and that was a fact; that they had lost a 
lot of money because they were buying inferior grade of hogs and that 
I was condemning a lot of them. I also found vesicular exanthema in 

2 lot of hogs we had bought out there and I had the place shut down 
onl they were very angry r about it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever get any threats from Mr. Rice? These 
threats you have told us about came from this fellow (uisenberry ; 
didn’t they ? 

Dr. Sprneman. The voice was that of Quisenberry, and Mr. Rice, 
after the first threat, when this man made the same statement that 
Mr. Rice did to me, about causing his place to lose its inspection, I said, 
“It is apparent that you had that man threaten me because he made 
the exact statement you did,” and I told him, “If my fe umily is molested 
in any way, you are going to be held responsible for it.” He told me 
he didn’t want to get into it because Quisenberry was a me an man and 
he would harm anybody’s family, and I said, “But you'll. be held 
responsible for what happens to my family.” 

Mr. McKenna. What happened to your wife? 

Dr. Sprnuman. Well, of course, she was unconscious for 2 days. 

Mr. McKenna. I mean where did all this violence happen’ Was it 
at your home? 

Dr. Sprruman. At my home. 

Mr. McKenna. How didit happen? Describe it to us. 

Dr. Sprrtman. Well, in the first place, a man appeared at the door 
in the morning and I found out since that they do work that way. I 
have talked to men that know a little some thing about it, and he came 
to the door and he told her that I had been causing Rice’s to lose quite 
a bit of money out there and told her to have me to get out of there, 
and so then he told her not to call even any police. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he put his hand on her? 

Dr. Sprrtman. No, he just tapped her on the shoulder, the first man, 
and so the minute he left, why, she called the State patrol. 

Mr. McKenna. What did they tell her? 
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Dr. SprnuMan. They said, “Well, he won't be back.any more.” Of 
course, he didn’t. But another one came back. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the State patrol say anything about labor 

trouble to your Wife? 

Dr. Spirpman. No, not that I know of, I never heard anything 
about that. : 

Mr. McKenna. What reason did they give for not coming out 
there ? 

Dr. Spr.uman. They said they.never come back a second time. 

Mr. McKenna. That’s the only reason they gave? 

Dr. Sprriman. Yes, but then the second man came back. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened then ? 

Dr. Sprrman. He had a package, supposedly, to deliver, and she 
opened the door, then, and he grabbed her and twisted her arm back 
of her and fractured some ribs or tore them loose from the cartilage 
of the sternum and caused a blood tumor in the neck and several other 
things. 

Mr. McKenna. Continue. Tell us the rest of it. 

Dr. Sprmpman. Well, that is all she remembered at that time, and, 
of course—— 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first learn of this? 

Dr. Srittman. Well, the neighbors called me at the plant, -you see. 
I came home immediately, and when I 

Mr. McKenna. How did your neighbors find out about it? 

Dr. SPILLMAN. _ was lying on the porch. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. This man left her lying on the porch? 

Dr. SPILLMAN. the struggled to the porch and she was lying in the 
screen door partly open, and Rice’s sister, the manager of the plant, 
and her husband, who were friends of ours, came down immediately 
to see how bad my wife was hurt, and when they returned to their 
home, Rice’s lawyers was already out to Lee’s Summit to question 
them. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was he representing ? 

Dr. Spmuman. Rice. 

Mr. McKenna. You know that? 

Dr. Spmuman. Rice’s lawyers. 

Mr. McKenna. But he is also lawyer for others or was he retained 
on full time by Rice? 

Dr. Sprnuman. Well, he was out there and questioned them as to 
whether my wife was really hurt or not and if he didn’t know my 
wife was going to be slugged or Rice didn’t, I don’t know what them 
lawyers would be doing out at Lee’s Summit when they belong in 
Kansas C ity. 

Mr. McKenna. Your wife, you say, is here? 

Dr. Sprnrman. Yes. : 

Mr. Smiru. Explain to me why you worked on that Saturady.? 

Dr. Spriman. Why I worked on Saturday ? 

Mr. Samiru. Yes: What is your best judgment as to why you worked 
on Saturday? 

Dr. Sprutman. There was no reason in the world to work on Satur- 
day, unless they had this figured out ahead of time. 

Mr. Smirn. To get you out of your home; is that right? 

Dr. Srmiman. To get me out of my home. That was the whole 
purpose of it. 
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Mr. Smirn. And [ll ask you also, is it your opinion from what 
you've said here that this fictitious labor dispute out there was just a 
fictitious thing, there wasn’t anything to that; that they were trying 
to get rid of you and used that as a means of saying you were unfair 
to get rid of you so they go ahead and make sausage out of contami- 
nated meat? 

Dr. SprnpMan. That’s exactly it. 

Mr. Smiru. That isall. Thank you very much. You are a patriotic 
citizen to come in and tell that story. I wish there were more people 
in Kansas City that would tell us that kind of stories. 

Dr. SpmnypMANn. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MABEL SPILLMAN, LEE’S SUMMIT, MO. 


(Mabel Spillman, called as a witness, having been first duly sworn 
on her oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mrs. Spillman ? 

Mrs. SpttuMAN. Mabel Spillman. 

Mr. McKenna. And you are the wife of Dr, Spillman, who just 
testified ? 

Mrs. SpmuutMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You live here in the city? 

Mr. SeruuMan. I live in Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever in recent months been beaten or 
threatened ? 

Mrs. a. I have, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you describe from the beginning to the end 
what happened to you? 

Mrs. Sprtytman. Well, on January 10 in the morning, early in the 
morning, I went out on the porch te put some mail out and I don’t 
know where the man came from but he jumped up on the porch and he 
grabbed me by the shoulder and he said, “If you don’t get Dr. Spillman 
out of Rice plant, he’s stopping production, we will have to take action 
ourselves,” and got in the house as quic kly as I could and I shut the 
door and locked it and then I went right in and called the patrolman. 
I asked them if they would send me a patrolman because I was fright- 
ened, and I told him what the said said and what went on, and he said, 

“You don’t really need a patrolman because he won’t come back, so 
you'll be all right.” Well—— 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any mention ‘of labor trouble in this 
conversation ? 

Mrs. SprruMAn. I told him that he was either from the union or 
Rice Co. and they were in together so I don’t know if he was from one 
or the other, and he was hired because he told me himself, the man who 
beat me told me, that when he did come back, the man came back, 
another man came back, not the same one, he came back and he told me 
that he had a package for me, and I opened up my door to get the 
package and when I went to reach my hand out to get the package he 
grabbed my arm and twisted it in back of me and he beat me and I 
wanted to get to the door to call help, but he kept pushing me back 
and I couldn’t call help, so he finally pushed me by the firep ‘a ace and 
was twisting my arm and my neck and beating me, so I reached over 
and got my fireplace poker, the only thing I seen that I could hit him 
with. I hit him across the face only with one hand. I didn’t think 
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it hurt him but I saw blood on his face, and I never knew no more. He 
hit me and I don’t know what happened. 

Mr. McKenna. When you talked to this police officer on the tele- 
phone, will you try to give us to the best of your memory everything 
you said to him ? 

Mrs. Sprnuman. Yes, sir, I told him that the man was going to— 
they said that they was going to get rid of my husband if he doesn’t 
get out of the plant. Well, he couldn't get out of the plant, it was 
his job, so I told the patrolman and he said, “Well they’ re having union 
trouble out there and we can’t do anything about that.” 

Mr. McKenna. He told you that they were having union trouble 
at that plant and they couldn’t do anything about it ? 

Mrs. Spruuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. So he didn’t come out to give you any protection? 

Mrs. Sprrtman. No, he didn’t come, and I asked. him then if he 
didn’t have anyone to come, would he give me the city police, and the 
city policeman would have come if he had told him, but I have to call 
the highway patrol to get a city policeman.. 

Mr. McKenna. The highway patrolman refused to call the city 
policemen ? 

Mrs. Sprnuman. Yes, sir, and they didn’t give me no protection 
at all. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you do then? 

Mrs. eae Well, I shut the door—do you mean—— 

Mr. McKenna. You locked the doors of your house ¢ 

Mrs. SpruuMan. Yes, 

Mr. McKenna. What time of the morning was this incident ? 

Mrs. Spityman. I think the man came, oh, quite early. Maybe it 
was 8:30 or maybe it was later. I’m not quite sure about the time. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember the day of the week? 

Mrs. Spiruman. It was on the 10th day of January, I remember 
that. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t remember what day of the week it was? 

Mrs. SpruumMan. Yes, it was on Saturda 

Mr. McKenna. Saturday, the 10th of January, at about 6:30 a. m.? 

Mrs. SprnumMan. No, it was about, Ii imagine, about 8:30. 

Mr. McKenna. 8:30 a. m.? 

Mrs. SprtuMAn. 8:30 or 9, something like that. 

Mr. McKenna. So then you w ent in and phoned the highway 
patrol? 

Mrs. Sprn~tMan. - Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And he told you he couldn’t do anything about it 
because it was labor trouble? 

Mrs. Spruuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And then you locked the door? 

Mrs. SpruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened? 

Mrs. Sprrpman. Then I went on doing my work:and it wasn’t very 
long after that that the man came and rang the doorbell with a pack- 
age. I looked at the package and it had 1 my name on it. He said, 
“Mrs. Spillman, I have a package for you,” and I looked at.the pack- 
age, and it did have my name on ‘it. 

Mr. McKenna. What became of the package? 

Mrs. Sprutman. I don’t know. 
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Mr. McKenna. And then this incident occurred ? 

Mrs. SpinuMan. Yes,sir. I don’t know what became of the package 
I didn’t know any more until the neighbors found me. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, then what happened ? 

Mrs. Sprurman. I didn’t know anything for 2 or 3 days but the 
neighbors found me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know where you were when the neighbors 
found you? 

Mrs. Sprtuman. I know only what they said. 

Mr. McKenna. What did they say ¢ 

Mrs. Sprruman. They said I was lying between the porch and the 
door, laying part on the porch and part in the living room. 

Mr. McKenna. But the last conscious moment you had was near the 
fireplace ? 

Mrs. SprttMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then, did you get medical attention 4 

Mrs. Spruuman. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. McKenna. What did the doctor tell you? 

Mrs. Sprxtman. Well, I have what he said was wrong. Oh, I had 
broken ribs, and I have a muscle in my neck that is twisted, and I had 
X-rays taken just 2 or 3 days ago, and he says I have a bruise at the 
base of my skull, and I have an injure - nerve in my neck, and bruised 
my arm, they thought it was broken, but it was the muscle that was 
torn loose and it was blue for weeks and weeks. -I had bruises all over 
me. I have the doctor’s—— 

Mr. McKenna. You do have the doctor’s statement with you ? 

Mrs. SprtuMan. Yes, sir. 


Mr. McKenna. Would you show it to us? 

Mrs. SprtuMAN. If you would lke to read it, sir. There it is. That 
is not the last one I had taken. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me 2 papers which are clip- 
ped together, 1 which begins at the heading: 


Clint L. Miller, M. D., Lyle B. Knight, M. D., 18 East Third Street, Lees Summit 
Mo., February 6, 1953. 


It states: 


The injuries found on Mrs. F. L. Spillman were: 

(a) Multiple bruises of the left shoulder and arm with ecchymosis from 
shoulder to elbow. 

(b) Hematoma of neck muscles on right side laterally, 3 

(c) Severe pain over left sixth and seventh ribs anteriorally, which is probably 
a coktochondral separation. 

(d) Had extreme tenderness of abdomen,-apparently all superficial. 

(e) Lumbar muscles of back and bruises over both legs anteriorally. 


Signed, “Lyle B. Knight, M. D., H. W. King, M. D., April 1, 1953.” 


lo Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that I have known and treated Mrs. Frank Spillman, 509 
North Douglas, Lees Summit, Mo., off and on since 1944. Her complaint has 
heen chiefly that of a recurrent pyelonephritis. 

Well, the rest of this doesn’t have much to do with this problem. 
lhe top letter is “March 31, 1953, United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. Gentlemen:” signed by the last name 
is Knight, M. D., I suppose it is Lyle B. Knight. It says: 

_ Mr. Trousdal your investigator appeared at my office about 12 months ago 
investigating the physical condition of Mrs. Frank L. Spillman. 
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Mr. Trousdal states he had evidence that the assault on Mrs. Spillman was a 
hoax to improve Dr. Spillman’s position. He asked the following question: “Do 
you think Mrs. Spillman self-inflicted her injuries?” My answer was, “No.” {| 
did not treat Mrs. Spillman during her menopause. 

And then it goes on toa further discussion of that. If this may be 
identified as Mrs. Spillman’s exhibit 1 and introduced in the record, 
please. 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general nian, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 

Mr. Sanrn. Mrs. Spillman, did you ever get any telephone calls in 
regard to this trouble out at the plant? 

Mrs. Spmuman. W ell, they called at home, but they didn’t tell me 
what they wanted. They called my husband. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you know who was calling? Did they say who was 
calling ? 

Mrs. SpintMAn. No, they didn’t say. 

Mr. McKenna. Mrs. Spillman, who is this Mr. Trousdal, who is 
mentioned in this letter ? 

Mrs. Sprrtman. He came here to investigate it and he talked to me 
about it, and he said that if I knew the man, he said he would just 
give me a little friendly advice, I’d better not. recognize him, because 
he said, you have been hurt once and you will get hurt again if you 
recognized him, but 1 don’t feel that way, I may get hurt but I will 
still say if I see him. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Trousdal told you not to recognize this man ? 

Mrs. SpruuMAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is he with? 

Mrs. Sprutman. Personnel department in Washington. 

Mr. McKenna. Personnel department in W ashiington of what? 

Mrs. SprttMan. I guess it is the DAI. 

Mr. McKenna. Part of the Agriculture Department? 

Mrs. Sprmiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. He is an official of the Government? 

Mrs. SprttMaAn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And he advised you not to recognize this man if you 
saw him again? 

Mrs. Sprnuman. Yes, if I didn’t want to get hurt. 

Mr. SmirH. Do you have any way of knowing his initials? 

Mrs. Sprntman. No. It should be on the letter. 

Mr. SmiruH. Would you recognize Mr. Trousdal if you saw him 
again ? 

Mrs. Srrrtman. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Smrrx. What else did he talk to you about? 

Mrs. Sprutman. Well, he talked to my husband, he didn’t talk to 
me so much. 

Mr. Smiru. But he said directly to you, “I advise you not to recog- 
nize this man.” 

Mrs. SprntMan. As friendly advice. 

Mr. Smiru. Just friendly advice? 

Mrs. SprrnMAN. Yes; just friendly advice. 

Mr. Smirnu. Free America. 

That’s all, thank you very much. 
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a 
TESTIMONY OF DR. FRANK LEE SPILLMAN, LEE’S SUMMIT, MO.— 
Resumed 


(Dr. Frank Lee Spillman, recalled as a witness having been previ 
ously sworn, testified as follows:) 

Mr. Samir. Doctor, there has been some testimony here in regard 
to a man by the name of Trousdale. Can you identify him by his 
initials, what department he works in ? 

Dr. SpittMan. He is an investigator for the Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. Smirn. Animal industry ? 

Dr. Sprurman. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. You do not know his initials? 

Dr. SpmiutMan. No; I do not. 

Mr. Smiru. You are sure his name is Trousdale / 

Dr. Spittman. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you ever seen him before ? 

Dr. Sprruman. The only time I seen him was when he was here 
making an investigation. 

Mr. Smiru. You think it is spelled T-r-u-s-d-a-l-e? 

Dr. SprrtMan. T-r-o-u-s-d-a-l-e. 

Mr. Smitn. When did he make that investigation? Was it in 
February of this year? Is that when it was? 

Dr. Spurrman. I believe it was about February. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. Thank you very much. Just a minute. 
Mr. McKenna. Have you ever seen Mr. Trousdale with any other 
man ¢ 

Dr. Sprirpman. Well, I do know that my immediate superior did go 
with him some places during the investigation. 

Mr. McKenna. Your immediate superior vouched for him that he 
was an investigator for the Federal Government? 

Dr. Sprxtman. No; he didn’t vouch for him but be was with him 
He made some trips out to make an investigation. 

Mr. Smirn. Did your immediate superior come to your house with 
Trousdale? 

Dr. SprnuMan. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. And did he introduce him to you as Trousdale, an 
investigator from the Department of Animal Husbandry in Washing 
ton; is that right? 

Dr. Spmuman. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Are you still employed by the Federal Government ? 

Dr. Spmuman. Yes; I am still employed but I am not working. 
About the time this trouble came up—— 

Mr. Smiru. Well, that is not unusual. 

Dr. Sputman. I was waiting until—I have an injury to my back 
and I was waiting for room im the hospital when this trouble all 
started and so I have been in the hospital and I have not recovered 
sufficiently to go back, and I may not be able to go back. | 

Mr. Smiru. Is there a man out at the Rice Packing plant inspecting 
sausages ? 

Dr. SprtuMan. Yes; there is a man out there. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all, Doctor. 
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TESTIMONY OF RICHARD L. ROCK, ARKANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Richard L. Rock, called as a witness and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. State your full name, Mr. Rock? 

Mr. Rock. Richard L. Rock. 

Mr. McKenna. That is R-o-c-k? 

Mr. Rock. R-o-c-k. ; 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Rock. Arkansas City, Kans. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your profession and occupation ? 

Mr. Rock. I am superintendent of Maurer Meat Packing Co. in 
Arkansas City, Kans. 

Mr. McKenna. What type of business is that ? 

Mr. Rock. That is a meat-packing plant. 

Mr. McKenna. How largea plant is it? 

Mr. Rock. We have approximately 600 employees, I guess, in 
Arkansas City. . We have 2 other plants and we have 3 branch truck- 
ing units. Our central offices are here in Kansas City. 

Mr. Smrru. How long have you had that position ? 

Mr. Rock. Approximately 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Smirn. Have you had any industrial and labor relations with 
that company ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes. Prior to that I was director of industrial relations 
for Maurer-Neur Corp. 

Mr. Smiru. Generally or is that one plant? 

Mr. Rock. Generally. 

Mr. Smiru. Where did you work ? 

Mr. Rock. I lived in Arkansas City but I worked out of Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Smirn.. And in that position you had, did you not, relations 
with numerous unions ? ’ 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir; I believe 10. 

Mr. Smirn. They were unions that did business with your company ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. What in general was the tenor of the relations your com- 
pany had with the unions? Was it good or bad? 

Mr. Rock. I would say excellent. We have had difficulty with only 
one union during the period I have been there. As a matter of fact, 

_we have had no strikes by any other than one union. 

Mr. Suir. And what was that union? 

Mr. Rock. That was the A. F. of L. Teamsters, 955, Kansas City. 

Mr. Smiru. Who is the head of that union ? 

Mr. Rock. Mr. Lee Quisenberry. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Lee Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes. ~ 

Mr. Smiru. We heard the name of Quisenberry from the last two 
witnesses. 

Mr. Rock. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. Will you describe the nature of your dealings with 
Mr. Quisenberry. 

Mr. Rock. Well, if they would submit any grievances, I was to settle 
any grievances and negotiate contracts. Carried on the normal rela- 
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tions as between management and the unions, which is the normal 
operation of an industrial relations man. 

Mr. Smirn. Did they submit grievances? 

Mr. Rock. No,sir. We have had no grievances submitted from them 
during my tenure. 

Mr. Smirx. But you said that was the only union with which you 
did have difficulty. 

Mr. Rock. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, tell us about those difficulties. 

Mr. Rock. When I first met Mr. Quisenberry in November 1951, I 
had been director of industrial relations for a short period of time 
then and had been told to take over the operations of the Kansas City 
labor relations in person. It was time to reopen our union negotiations 
and so I made an appointment to meet with Mr. Quisenberry. Mr. 
Liggett, the company treasurer, took me and introduced me, explained 
my capacity and so forth. I met Mr. Quisenberry that evening, but 
he said he didn’t know me and had never seen me before, and as a 
consequence refused to negotiate with me, and said that we would 
have the meeting “tomorrow on company time” and prevent the trucks 
from rolling next day. Thereafter we met the next day and proceeded 
with negotiations to a temporary satisfactory conclusion. About a 
week later he called me in Arkansas City—that is about 250 miles 
distance from here—and he said that since I was the man to deal with, 
that he was notifying me that we were going to have a grievance 
session the next morning ; he would like for me to be there; that it 
would be at about 9 o’clock, and until we got a few things straighte ned 
out that the trucks would not pull. I asked him at that time, on such 
short notice, if it would be possible to detain that session and hold it 
during the evenings, and he said that it would not be possible. In 
January 1952 I was notified that the Teamsters would not pull because 
of the fact that a 9-cent increase, which the company and the union 
had negotiated, had not been put into effect by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

Mr. Smrru. In this previous time, was there actually any stoppage ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir; all these were work stoppages. 

Mr. Smiru. Any time you had work stoppages ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. Had 10 actual work stoppages during the pe- 
riod of a year. 

Mr. Smirn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rock. I attempted to explain to them we had no control; it was 
a matter for the Wage Stabilization Board to decide when and whether 
we would get the 9-cent increase. I had filled out the application and 
had written, called, and telegraphed Washington several times to no 
avail, but the trucks were stopped and I believe they were out a day 
that time. 

On February 13, 1952, we had a jurisdictional strike. At this time 
Mr. Quisenberry notified me that they wished to take over the dock 
at one of our plants. During the war they had turned this dock over 
to the CIO union. If I understand the history of it—I wasn’t here at 
the time—and they notified us they wished to take it back, and of 
course the CIO didn’t wish for them to take it back. So, we had a 
work stoppage and I got the two unions together and we finally came 
to an agreement we would have to put 2 A. F. of L. men on there 
and the rest would be CLO, and it worked out. 


36290—53——_5 
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The next work stoppage was in April 1952, At that time, because 
of efficiency reasons, we desired to quit docking at one plant and dock 
at another. By “dock” I mean, that from that plant is where the 
trucks departed to go on their various routes. I notified the union 3 
weeks in advance we wished to do that and I told them that any senior- 
ity problems, that they might have as between the two plants, could 
be worked out by the union, and whatever decision they came to 
would be satisfactory with us. 

In February we had a work stoppage, during which the drivers de- 
bated among themselves as to what their seniority status would be. 
We sat in on that meeting and the trucks were out one day. 

In June 1952 we had a work stoppage when the union notified us 
that the tires on our trucks were too small. 

_ Mr. Smrrn. Now, before that, had Mr. Quisenberry told you you 
had a new steward to deal with? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. He had notified Mr. Liggett to the effect that 
we had a new steward; that he was rather a large individual and 
rather mean, and it would probably be wise if they got into any dis- 
agreement that he not argue with him, but that he call Mr. Liggett— 
J mean, Mr. Quisenberry. ; 

Mr. Smiru. That is Quisenberry that was talking? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. He also mentioned that this steward wasn’t 
too well versed on the technicalities of the contract, and that if any- 
thing came up that was of a technical nature probably he should take 
it up y with him. 

Mr. Smire. What was the steward’s name? 

Mr. Rock. His name is Murdock. 

Mr. Smiru. Is he related to Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Rock. I don’t know for sure. I understand he is a brother-in- 
law. 

Mr. Smiru. Then you were talking about June 1952. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rock. In June 1952 the union notified us that the tires on our 
trucks were not large enough, and we had a work stoppage. Those 
trucks were leased trucks, and after we discussed it for some time we 
found they were standard for the industry. I believe the trucks were 
out 1 day. 

October 15 we had a work stoppage when the union notified us they 
were no longer pulling any trucks which had over 8, 000 pounds unless 
they had a helper on it. 

Our contract expired on November 16, so approximately 6 weeks 
before that. I attempted to get hold of Mr. Quisenberry so that I 
could begin to negotiate the contract. I had difficulty doing that. I 
did arrange two meetings in which nothing took place. So on the 
14th of November I did have a mee ting. I called him in the morning 
and asked if we could meet in the afternoon, and he stated that he 
would have to look at his schedule. I attempted-to call him the rest 
of that day and attempted to call him on the next day—to no avail. 
I asked his office to leave a note in my box in the hotel, so we could 
make contact, which he: didn’t do. So on Sunday I went back to 
Arkansas City, and Sunday night I received a phone call to the 
effect that the truck drivers were going on strike because of the fact 
that the company had refused to meet with them. 

Well, I did come back to Kansas City on Monday. I believe the 
truck drivers were out 2 days that time, and Mr. (uisenberry noti- 
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fied me that they would not go back to work until the contract was 
consummated, and that is a rather disadvantageous position to be 
in to negotiate a contract. However, we did negotiate a contract and 
have to live under it for the next 2 years. 

On November 25, 1952, Mr. Quisenberry notified me he wished to 
have the checker on the dock come under his jurisdiction. This 
checker was a young man who had been hired by the supervisor to 
check the product out and back from a truck, from the peddler truck. 
So the supervisor and Mr. Murdock, who was the steward, discusse “cl 
the situation, and the supervisor agreed that he would do that him 
self, and that seemed to be satisfactory at this time. 

On December 17, however, Mr. Quisenberry, came to our plant and 
notified the steward that he wanted the checker; he wanted us to hire 
a checker and put him under their jurisdic tion. The supervisor got 
me on the phone and asked Mr. Quisenberry to talk to me about it, 
saying that he could not make a decision unless he would confer 
with me. Mr. Quisenbe rry refused to discuss the matter with me, 
and immediately stopped our trucks, pulled all trucks that were out 
on the road off the road. So at that time I called Mr. Maurer, who 
is president of the corporation, and we discussed the matter, after 

which I called the international teamsters office. I got a gentleman 
by the name of Al Evans in Indianapolis, who was administrative 
assistant for Mr. Beck at that time, I believe. 

Mr. Surru. Mr. Beck was the head of the international union? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. And I told him of our difficulties, and, inci- 
dentally, I wish io state here I consider Mr. Evans a very capable 
and honest union official. He made no promises to me but he did say 
he would investigate the situation. 

Mr. Smiru. ls Evans still with the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Rock. To the best of my knowledge he is, yes, sir. He evi- 
dently called Mr. Quisenberry ‘because shortly thereafter Mr. Quis- 
enberry had called at the plant for Mr. Liggett, who was treasurer 
of the eek and said he wanted to tall to him. Mr. Liggett 
and Mr. Ed White, who is superintendent of one of our plants, was 
out to lunch. Shortly thereafter Mr. Quisenberry accompanied by 
Mr. Frank Dameron and Mr. Sam Ancona and Mr. Murdock—— 

Mr. Smiru. This is the same Mr. Murdock who was mentioned as 
being big. Is he big? 

watt Rock. Yes, sir. They drove up outside the restaurant in which 

Liggett and Mr. White were eating, and told them that they 
Wi aed ‘them to go for a ride with them. 

Mr. Snirn. Ww anted them to go for a ride with them? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. Mr. Liggett didn’t particularly care to do that. 

Mr. Smirn. He didn’t want to go for a ride? 

Mr. Rock. No, sir. But they insisted, and when they walked 
down the sidewalk, they did tell them they would have to get in the 
ear. 

Mr. Smirn. They were telling Mr. Liggett that he had to get into 
the automobile ? 

Mr. Rock. That was the understanding, I had. 

Mr. Smirn. And “they” consisted of Ancona, Murdock, Dameron, 
and Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Rock. I couldn’t exac tly say, but that is my understanding. 

Mr. Smirn. There wasn’t any misunderstanding then ? 
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Mr. Rock. No, sir. I don’t believe so. And Mr. White, who is a 
good friend of Mr. Liggett’s said he was going to go if Mr. Liggett 
went. So both of them ¢ got in the car. They asked where they were 
going, and they were told they would find out when they got there, 
and they were told they were being taken for a ride; they were told 
that.somebody was going to get ‘their teeth kicked in for calling 
international. 

Mr. Situ. How did they find out international had been called ? 

Mr. Rock. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Smirn. How did Quisenberry know? 

Mr. Rock. Evidently Evans called him. 

Mr. Smirn. You are just guessing ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes. And they took them to a nig apa ealled 
Riverside. 

Mr. Smitn. Where is that? 

Mr. Rock. I have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Situ. Is it in Missouri? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir, it isin Missouri. 

Mr. Smiru. So they crossed from Kansas into Missouri ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir, that is correct. And when they walked in, 
Mr. Quisenberry asked the proprietor if he had a room downstairs 
which he didn’t mind getting mussed up. The proprietor said he 
had such a place, and I believe after that Mr. Liggett and Mr. White 
convinced Mr. Quisenberry and the others that he knew nothing about 
the call, which he did not. Whereupon Mr. Quisenberry told him 
that—offered him a four-point basis of settling the dispute which 
they have at the present time. 

Mr. Situ. This was at this place, at Riverside? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. One was that they would fire the supervisor, 
who was to hire the checker; one was that they hire the checker and 
put him under their supervision; one was he would have to have 
no further dealings with me; and the fourth was he would call in- 
ternational and, as he put it, “get the boss off his neck”, and he did 
put in the call, and I believe when the call came through, as I under- 
stand it, Mr. Quisenberry had become quite ill from drinking. 

Mr. Suiri. Ill or unconscious? 

Mr. Rocx. As I understand he was unconscious and Mr. Liggett 
called Washington and told them that everything was all right, and 
it would be worked out locally. © 

Shortly thereafter in Arkansas City I received a cal] from Mr. 
Evans. He told me that evidently there was some dispute of the facts 
as to the situation and told me about that call. 

Mr. Situ. Evans called you? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Proceed, I see. . 

Mr. Rock. So I called Mr. Neuer, and by that time he knew about 
the ride the fellows had taken. 

Mr. Smirn. You didn’t know about the ride? 

Mr. Rock. Not at that time, nosir. SoI called Mr. Evans back, and 
he told me he would send an international representative in to dis- 
cuss the situation, and I believe he notified Mr. Quisenberry to put 
the truckdrivers back to work. And an international representative 
by the name of Mr. Harold Thirion came in, and he and I and Mr. 
Quisenberry ‘were supposed to have had a meeting, but Mr. Quisen- 
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berry notified him he was called out of town, and he wasn’t there. 
I did discuss the matter with Mr. Thirion. 

Mr. Smirn. There was an international representative sent to see 
you in Kansas City ? 

” Mr. Rock. Mr, Harold Thirion. 

Mr. Smiru. Is he the man you deal with now? 

Mr. Rock. Principally. We do have an agreement that we will 
not deal with Mr. Quisenberry. Mr. Ancona has been handling most of 
our local problems. 

Mr. Smiru. But Mr. Quisenberry is still in the picture ? 

Mr. Rock. My understanding is-that he is still dealing with the 
other packers. I really couldn’t say. 

Mr. Smitu. Did you see Mr. Quisenberry after that ? 

Mr. Rock. Oh, yes, about 2 or 3 weeks later, I guess, I was ne- 
gotiating a contract with Mr. Frank Brown, who is the representative 
of the CIO Packing House Workers in Kansas City, and Mr. Quisen- 
berry and Mr. Ancona came into the meeting, and Mr. Quisenberry 
asked Mr. Brown to come outside; that he wanted to talk to him. Mr. 
Brown refused to go and there occurred quite an argument between 
the two men at the time. Mr. Quisenberry acc used Mr. Brown of 
shooting him in the leg, I believe during this Rice disturbance that 
was mentione d that they “y had a jurisdic ‘tional strike. 

Mr. Smiru. Out at the Rice plant they had a jurisdictional strike ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes. I believe Mr. Quisenberry and Mr. Brown were 
involved in some difficulty out there. 

Mr. Smrru. What was Mr. Brown’s position again ? 

Mr. Rock. He.was the representative of the C. 1. O. Packing House 
Workers. . 

Mr. Smiru. So Quisenberry was accusing Brown of having shot 
him in connection with the jurisdictional fight in the Rice plant? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. He pulled up his leg and showed the sear. 

Mr: Smiry. Quisenberry was re presenting one labor group in the 
Rice plant? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, and Mr. Brown was representing—— 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Brown was representing the CIO? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. That is the understanding I have. I really am 
not too well up on the problem they had out there. Anyhow Mr. Quis- 
enberry struck Mr. Brown several times, and we asked him to leave 
there and said we would call the police if he didn’t, and he did leave. 

Mr. Smiru. Was Quisenberry sober then ? 

Mr. Rock. No, sir; he wasn’t. Mr. Ancona was. Mr. Ancona took 
very little part in it. He just kinda stood around. 

Mr. Smiru. Is that the last time you saw Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Rock. No, sir; I have seen him several times since then. 

Mr. Smiru. When was the next time you saw him after that ! 

Mr. Rock. Well, I didn’t actually sée him the next time he came to 
the plant. He had come to the plant and notified Mr. White that he 
was taking over our dock, and Mr. White said that he wasn’t, and 
there was a fight, and Mr. Quisenberry struck Mr. White, as I under- 
stand it, and Mr. White struck bac ‘k, and Mr. Ancona stepped in and 
took care of the situation, and there is a suit pending. 

Mr. Smiru. What do you mean, “took care of the situation” ? 

Mr. Rocx. Knocked Mr. White unconscious. 
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Mr. Smiru. The way he ended the fight, was to knock Mr. White 
unconscious ? 

Mr. Rock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. How old is Mr. White? 

Mr. Rock. Mr. White must be 55. 

Mr. Smiru. How old is Ancona? 

Mr. Rock. I really couldn’t say, around 35. 

Mr. Smiru. Has he had pugilistic experience ? 

Mr. Rock. I really couldn’t say. Mr. White has sued Mr. Ancona 
and Mr. Quisenberry. I believe there is a suit pending. 

Mr. Smirx. Did you have further dealings with Mr. Quisenberry? ? 

Mr. Rock. When I heard about that, I contacted Mr. Evans again, 
and there was a strike as a result of that, and Mr. Evans, I believe, 
notified Mr. O. L. Ring and told him to take over this union until 
such time as he would send an international official down, and he did 
that and the workers went back to work, and about 2 or 3 days later 
I was notified that Mr. Quisenberry had been taken over in trusteeship 
by the international. 

Mr. Smiru. But you testified awhile ago that Quisenberry was still 
dealing with the other packers? 

Mr. Rocx. To the best of my knowledge he is, sir. He has had very 
very little contact with us. 

Mr. Surrn. Before these trucks were stopped or called out had you 
received notice of the strike? 

Mr. Rock. No, sir. . 

Mr. Smiru. Now, ine onnection with this ride that you talked about, 

was the district ‘attorney notified about that? 

Mr. Rock. I believe that the matter was taken up with the FBI, 
but I am not completely in knowledge of all the facts. 

Mr. Smrru. You don’t know whether there has been any prosecutive 
action ? 

Mr. Rock. There has been none. 

Mr. Smiru. There has been no prosecutive action ? 

Mr. Rock. No, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. But that is the limit of your knowledge? 

Mr. Rock. To the limit of my knowledge, that is true. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD M. WHITE, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Edward M. White, called as a witness, and _— been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows: ) 

Mr. McKenna. State your full name. 

Mr. Wurre. Edward M. White. 

Mr. McKenna. And your occupation. 

Mr. Waite. Superintendent of Maurer-Neuer Piaking Co. 

Mr. McKenna. You live in this city? 

Mr. Wurre. I live in Kansas City, Kans.; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with your employment with this pack- 
ing plant, have you ever met a Mr. Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Wurre. nly through negotiations, is all. 

Mr McKenna. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Wuire. Well, at the time that I met him was—we had a work 
stoppage at our plant, the truck drivers called on strike. 


Qanpwme- -& wit « a 2 
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Mr. McKenna. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Wuire. That was about the latter part of January, I guess. 

Mr. McKenna. Of this year? 

Mr. Wutre. This year, yes, sir, and he called at our office and talked 
to Mr. Liggett and said that he wanted a meeting with us at 12 o’clock 
that day. We waited for him until about 12:30 and he didn’t show 
up. So we went to lunch at a place there about a block or so away 
from the plant. While we were eating lunch, about—oh, I would say 
about 1.o’clock, why this Mr. Ancona came in and said that “Quisen- 
berry wants to see you outside,” to Mr. Liggett—not me. So he says, 
“Well, we will finish our lunch and we will go out.” So we went out 
after we had finished our lunch, and they had a car parked in front 
of the restaurant. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of a car? 

Mr. Wurre. A Buick car—a new Buick car, and there were two 
men in the back seat, and Quisenberry and Ancona was outside. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the two men in the back seat ? 

Mr. Wuire. John Murdock and Frank Dameron—and they says, 
“Get in,” to Mr. Liggett, and Mr. Liggett says, “Well, if you are 
going back to the plant Mr. White can go along, too, because he is 
interested in these negotiations the same as I am.” So he says, “Get 
in.” So we got in the car and they started down James street north 
at a terrific speed and passed our plant up, and we said, “We want to 
get off here.” They says, “We are taking you for a ride.” Quisen- 
berry says, “I am going to kick a man’s teeth in who called my boss 
and got him on my 1 neck.” 

Mr. McKenwa. Refused to stop the car? 

Mr. Wurre. Refused to stop the car, and went straight north into 
the Fairfax district, got over the Fairfax bridge on around over north 
Kansas City and took us to—I think it is called “Riverside” tavern. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you make any effort to attract attention during 
the ride? 

Mr. Wurre. Made every effort we could but they were going at: ter- 
rific speed, not much chance at that terrific speed. 

Mr. McKenna. But you did try to attract attention ? 

Mr. Wurre. Well, we were in hopes we would see a cop or something 
so we could holler for help, but there was none around. So they took 
us to that tavern and they says, “Get out.” So we got out of the car 
and we refused to go inside the tavern. Mr. Dameron spoke up and 
says, “There won’t be any trouble, I will see to that.” He says, “I 
will try to talk him out of it.” So we went inside, and he says, “Now, 
I want the guy that called my boss to call my boss now long distance 
and get him off my neck or Ill kick his teeth in. 

Mr. McKenna. Did a know who he was t: king about ? 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir; I did not. Meantime he said to the lady there, 
“Have you got a room downstairs we can roughen up?” .The lady said, 
“Yes.” TI presume she was the proprietor or worked there. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you identify the place? 

Mr. Wnurre. Yes; I can. 

Mr. McKenna. You know its name? 

Mr. Wnirr. I don’t know. I think it is called Riverside Tavern. 
I have never been in it before. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know the street address? 

Mr. Wurrr. No. 
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Mr. McKenna. But you could find it if you had to for us? 

Mr. Wuirtr. I think so; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wuire. So we said we would eall his boss. He says “You call 
my boss and tell him everything is all right, that all the trouble is 
taken care of.” So Mr. Liggett did call long-distance and he couldn’t 
get hold of his boss, but he ‘talked to somebody else, I don’t know who, 
he talked with somebody else. In the meantime Quisenberry was 
running around and drinking and he says that “As soon as you get 
hold of my boss I want you to fire your supervisor that you have at 
that plant and take Rock off of our negotiations that you have on our 
contract and I will let you go back to work.” 

While they were marking this long-distance call some way or another 
this Quisenberry passed out: I don’t know 

Mr. McKenna. Some way or other—you mean from alcohol 

Mr. Wurre. Well, he sort of passed out. He was unable to do any 
more talking. So these other fellows said “Well, we will take you 
back,” and they took us back. About 3 days later he called up and 
talked to me. Quisenberry called me himself and talked to me. He 

says “You have two dock workers down there that belong to the ClO 

that I want.” I told him, 1 says “Well, I think that would be between 
you and the representative of the CIO, I haven’t any authority to 
take people out of the CIO and give them to you.” He says “Well, 
I refuse to deal with the CIO representative.” He says “I want them 
and it is up to you to get them.” So that evening we had a negotia- 
tion with the CLO on a contract which was about to expire, and we 
were renewing our contract, and Quisenberry and Ancona walked in 
on the meeting and he used terrible language and slapped this CIO 
Brown several times up alongside the head, and told him he would 
kill him. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was this doing this? 

Mr. Wuire. Quisenberry. 

Mr. McKenna. Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was he sober? 

Mr. Wuirtr. Well, I couldn’t say whether he was sober or drunk. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he show any effects of alcohol ? 

Mr. Wuirs. Well, I would say that he did. I would say that he 
did, and so after he slapped this Mr. Brown a few times Ancona took 
him by the arm and took him out of there. Well, then, that broke 
up the meeting, and we got police protection down there to take this 
Mr. Brown and the boys we were negotiating with out to their homes. 
And so a few days later Mr. Liggett and I came down from our office 
upstairs, down into the downstairs sales office, and Quisenberry and 
Ancona was standing there waiting on us, and Quisenberry says, “I 
have been pushed around long enough. I am taking this place over 
as of right now.” And he hit on the desk with his hand and used 
terrible language, and Mr. Liggett said “Well, I think you had better 
argue your case out with the CIO. We haven’t any authority to give 
you people out of the CIO.” He walked over to me and says “What 

have you got to say -about it?” I says, “I think you had better 
' run the union and let me run the packinghouse, we will both get along 
better.” He struck me then, and when he struck me I struck back 
and when I struck back and kind of collected myself, waiting for him 
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to say what he would do this Ancona got around back of me some- 
how or other and hit me up alongside the head with a pair of brass- 
knucks, they say—I didn’t see them—and knocked me unconscious, 
and I fell—I fell on an iron swivel chair, knocked a hole in my 
head, and I have been in pretty bad shape ever since that, and that 
was the last I have seen of Quisenberry. He has never been around 
our place that I know of since that. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever discuss this ride you were taken on 
with the United States attorney? 

Mr. Wuire. I haven’t discussed it with the United States attorney, 
but the FBI cm a record of it. . 

Mr. McKenna. The United States district attorney never called 
you down on it? 

Mr. Wurre.: He never called me or talked to me about it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever make a police report about it? 

Mr. Wuirr. No, the only report we were asked to make was a report 
to the FBI, and they made a record of it. 

Mr. McKewna. Did you ever make a police report with respect to 
the second incident where you were hit? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened then? 

Mr. Wurrs. We have a warrant for him in Kansas now. 

Mr. McKenna. A warrant for whom? 

Mr. Wuire. For Quisenberry and Ancona. If they ever come over 
there they will be picked up—I presume they will be picked up. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Smrrn. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL M. LIGGETT, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Paul M. Liggett, called as a witness, and having been previously 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. State your full name, Mr. Liggett. 

Mr. Liccerr. Paul M. Liggett. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell the last name? 

Mr. Liacerr. L-i- -g-g-e-t-t. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live, Mr. Liggett ? 

Mr. Liccerr. 10610 Lexington. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Liceerr. I am secretary-treasurer and am acting manager of 
the Kansas City, Kans., plant. 

Mr. McKenna. In that position have you ever had occasion to deal 
with Mr. Quisenberry ? ? 

Mr. Liacerr. Yes, I have. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you tell us about that? 

Mr. Licoerr. I have known Mr. Quisenberry over the last several] 
years. Up until this last year we only had a very small force that was 
connected with his union, and then only occasionally would I come in 
contact with him. About a year ago we transferred a loading opera- 
tion to the Kansas City, Kans., plant, thereby transferring about 20 
drivers who were located or stationed at the 12th and Forest plant to 
our plant in Kansas City, Kans. I assisted Mr. Rock in negotiating 
the contract between the company and 955, local 955, and knew most 
of the things that went on at that time. The thing of most importance 
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that came to my attention was that we had several work stoppages 
during the year. In between the last year, since the boys came to our 
plant, and sometime in January, the: latter part of January, we had 
one of these work stoppages that occurred sometime in the morning. 

I wasn’t at the plant when Mr. Quisenberry came down and told the 
boys to quit ae When -I came back I was informed of that and 
I tried to contact him about 10 or 11 o’clock, and finally he called me, 
and I made an appointment at our office as soon as he could get down. 
He said he would come down and talk it over. I waited until approxi- 
mately 12:30 and he hadn’t shown up, so Mr. White and I went to a 
cafe nearby, and while we were there eating dinner Sam Ancona came 
in the cafe and said that Quisenberry was outside and wanted to see 
me. 

We finished our coffee and went outside and Mr. Quisenberry and 
Sam Ancona, John Murdock, and Frank Dameron were in the car and 
asked me to get in. Thinking that we had an appointment at the 
office I told Mr. White to get in also, and we would go over to the 
office and see what the trouble was. At that time I didn’t know why 
the work stoppage had come about. 

We got in the car and they speeded north down James Street. I 
asked him where we were going and he said “You will find out when 
you get there,” so during this time I found—I mean I understood that 
Mr. Quisenberry was partly under the influence of liquor, at least I 
thought he was, and he was telling me that we would have to discharge 
one of our supervisors, Mr. Shouse, that he couldn’t get along with 
him. 

Mr. Smirx. Did he tell you you were being taken for a ride? 

Mr. Liccerr. Yes: he mentioned he was taking us for a ride. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you voluntarily stay there after he told you that? 

Mr. Liccerr. Had no other alternative but to stay in the car unless 
I wanted to jeopardize myself by getting hurt. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you indicate to.him you wanted to get out? 

Mr. Laccerr. I don’t think I told him to stop the car or anything of 
that sort, to get out of the car, no. 

Mr. Smiru. Did he understand you wanted to get out ? 

Mr. Liccett. I think so. I think he understood I didn’t want to 
take a ride with him. 

Mr. Smiru. So then what happened ? 

Mr. Liccerr. Well, we went across the Fairfax Bridge and into 
Missouri. 

Mr. Smit. You crossed from Kansas into Missouri ? 

Mr. Licoetr. Yes. 

Mr. Smitu. And you did so involuntarily ? 

Mr. Liccerr. Yes; because—well, the conversation during the ride 
was not too encouraging to a person in the way I was situated. 

Mr. Smirx. Tell us some more of that conversation ? 

Mr. Liccerr. Well, it seems as though somebody had called Mr. 
Quisenberry’s immediate superior, Mr. Evans, and he was very much 
upset about this call, because he said that he was running his local; 
Mr. Evans had nothing to do with it, and we would find it out; and 
he said whoever called Mr. Evans was going to get his teeth knocked 
in, or kicked in, and I assured him I had nothing to do with it because 
J just arrived bac*x at the plant and had no opportunity to contact Mr. 
Evans, not knowing anything about thé controversy. Then he-said, 
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“Well, whoever—” He says, “You are going to tell Mr. Evans that 
we have this thing all settled.” I said, “When our men go back to 
work I will tell him that we have it settled.” so we arrived in front 
of this tavern over by Riverside, and—— 

Mr. Suiru. Is that in Missouri ? 

Mr. Laccrrr. That. is in Missouri, over close to the Riverside race- 
track. Mr. Quisenberry, and I think Ancona, went in the tavern and 
I stopped Frank Dameron and I said to him, “Is Lee hard to get along 
with when he is drunk?” because I thought he was drunk. I said, 
“I don’t want to get in any trouble; I am not going in there.” Frank 
wale me nothing would happen to me, so we went inside. I agreed 
with Mr. Quisenberry I would talk with Mr. Evans if he would call 
the strike off. I guess he wanted to impress upon me the importance 
of the occasion, because he called the lady that runs the place over 
there and asked her if she had a room in the basement that he could 
dirty up. 

Mr. Smirnu. How did you suppose it was going to get dirtied up? 

Mr. Liccerr. Well, there was only 2 of us and 4 of them. I thought 
perhaps we would be the ones that would get dirtied up a little bit. 

Mr. Smirn. And after that you voluntarily went down into that 
room ? 

Mr. LIGGETT. No, sir: J didn’t go down into any room. We were on 
the first floor of the tavern. 

Mr. Hitietson. In other words, you were a little frightened 4 

Mr. Liccerr. Yes, I was frightened. I had this responsibility. Mr. 
Maurer wanted to get the men back on the job and he asked me to see 
if I could straighten things out so that these men would go back on the 
job. If a few men, truckdrivers, can stop our operation, which 
involves a lot more people, and we had been subjected to work stop- 
pages that had cost us considerable money, and I was available and 
had been given the responsibility while Rock was at Arkansas City, if 
some trouble came up that I could settle I was to settle it, and that was 
even—I felt the responsibility of carrying it through even if IT would 
have a litle bodily injury or some other things that might come up. 
So I tried to carry this thing out, and then when he agreed if I would 
tell his boss we had things settled that day on the phone they would 
go back to work, and I tr ied to get hold of Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Hruietson. You could have negotiated this under far more 
favorable circumstances ? 

Mr. Liaeerr. I intended to have the negotiations in the office, which 
I thought would happen, by his conversation to me—he told me he 
would be down ina few minutes to talk things over, but we didn’t. meet 
under those circumstances. : 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Liggett, your company is engaged in interstate 
commerce, is it not? 

Mr. Liacetr. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Smrru. And while you were taking this ride there wasn’t any 
doubt in your mind but what you were being intimidated and coerced, 

was there? 

Mr. Licererr. Yes: I felt that I was. I think you would have to 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. Smirn. And threatened with violence? 

Mr. Liceerr. I wasn’t threatened directly with violence. 
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Mr. Suirn. What did he mean by taking you down and dirtying 
the place up? That certainly didn’t mean anything but violence to 
my mind? 

Mr. Liccerr. He didn’t say he was taking me down in the basement 
to dirty anything up. He asked them if they had a place they could 
dirty up. 

Mr. But you said a minute ago you didn’t want to go down 
there. 

Mr. Liceerr. I don’t think I would have gone down there peacefully; 
no. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, he was threatening you, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Liccrrr. It seemed to me that is what it amounted to. 

Mr. Sairn. Of course, Mr. Liggett, the reason I am asking you 
those questions is because the Hobbs Act says any time anyone uses 
threats, coersion, or intimidation on products that are going into inter- 
state commerce that is a violation of the Federal law. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. White was with you on this ride? 

Mr. Liccetr. Yes; he was. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened to him after you got to this bar, 
or whatever it was? 

Mr. Liccerr. We were there together, and when Lee told him that 
he would call off the strike, why, Mr. White called the traffic depart- 
ment and told them that the thing was settled and that they could 
go back to work. They went back to work, so we sat there quite a little 
while. 

Mr. McKenna. So you actually phoned Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Liecertr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who phoned Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Liccerr. Mr. Quisenberry asked Sam Ancona to get Mr. Evans 
on the phone, and it took considerable time to contact Mr. Evans. 

Mr. McKenna. Who did the talking? 

Mr. Liccerr. To Mr. Evans? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Liccerr. Mr. Ancona talked with Mr. Evans, and I talked to 
Mr. Evans, and Mr. Dameron talked to Mr. Evans. Dameron acted 
as trustee of the union to corroborate the story that the strike had 
been settled. Up to that time I didn’t know what the trouble was. 
All I was interested in was getting the men back on the job. 

Mr. McKenna. But you did assure Evans that the trouble was all 
over? 

Mr. Liceetr. I said to Evans “the trouble is all over”; that is right. 

Mr. Smiru. That isall. Thank you very much, Mr. Liggett. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS I. PENTZEIN, OMAHA, NEBR. 


(Louis I. Pentzein, called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Pentzéin? 

Mr. L. I. Penrzern. Louis I. Pentzein. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. L. I. Pentzern. My residence is in Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 
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Mr. Penrze1n. I am a professional engineer and president of Pent- 
zein, Inc., engineering and contractors, operating out of Omaha, and 
in about 12 other States. 

Mr. McKen Are you doing any work in this area? 

Mr. L. I. Pulhens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where? 

Mr. L. I. Penrzern. We have sections No. 2 and No. 3 of the Paseo 
Bridge contract across the Missouri River at Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with that Paseo si idge contract, have 
you had negotiations with laborers’ local No. 663 
> Mr. LL. si 1zEIN. No; you'd have to identify tikes local. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had any negotiations with one Willard 
Wilkinson ¢ 

Mr. L. I. —— Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about them. 

Mr. L. I. Penrzern. I happened to be in Houston because about 90 
percent of our business comes out of Texas—I’m in the pipeline busi- 
ness—and I happened to. be in Kansas City between planes—we 
had a job down here which hadn’t seen since they began to mobilize 
the equipment, so went down to the job with one of my engineers, the 
resident engineer, and he showed me the progress w hich was being 
made, and I told him I had to catch a plane, and he says, “I have an 
appointment with the business agent, Mr. Wilkinson, between 2 and 3 
oclock.” And he says, “Do you want to go along?” and I says, “I guess 
[can.” SoI checked my time and I went along with him, and we came 
out to their offices on Armour Boulevard in the south end of the city 
here somewhere, and we came in, why Mr. Wilkinson was on the tele- 
phone in another room, and after about 10 minutes he came in, and we 
were talking; we were just getting ready to begin what we call our 
three-shift operation. In other words, we operate dredges also in 
connection with our other work. So I had—and we had been mobiliz- 
ing and setting this equipment up for about a week and they had ran 
it a day or two, something like that, to see that all the machinery was 
in proper order and so on, , because that’s one of our safet y regulations, 
day shift only, operating the first few days in daylight only until every- 
thing is acceptable to our insurance carrier inspector who inspects the 
safety of our equipment, and we were about to start our three-shift 
program, and as we were—so we had to go to the business agent to 
obtain our additional labor, and that was the purpose of our resident 
engineer going over there because the superintendent was remaining 
onthe job during the time. So while we were out there, w hy, Mr. Zorn 
showed me the contract. 

We are also members of the Heavy Constructors Association of 
Kansas City, we are also members of the AGC in Nebraska and also 
out in Texas and Oklahoma, so we, of course, have to abide by our con- 
ti which our association has with the unions as regards working 
conditions, labor rates and so forth. When finally Mr. Wilkinson 
came into the office, and he said, “I met you several years ago,” and I 

s “Tf you did, I don’t remember it,” I said, “because” T says “I don’t 
re our men and I don’t manager the work. That’s left to my super- 
tendents and engineers.” And I said “We are about to start three 

ifts and we have to have additional personnel, and Mr. Zorn i is here 
to talk to you,” and I says, “Clarence, you talk to him about it.” So 
Mr Zorn had enumerated that we needed about four men for each 
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additional shift for the second shift and the third shift, and he says, 
“Well you are going to have to take at least a half a dozen and a non- 
working foreman,” and I says, “That is not according to our contract 
here.” I says, “Isn’t that your signature on that contract between 
your union and the Heav y Constructors?” He says, “That don’t mean 
a damn thing to me,” and I says, “It don’t? What did you sign that 
thing for?” “Well,” he says , “the only thing that is good for as far as 
I am concerned is to throw the damn thing on the floor of my car 
and to wipe my feet on it.” I says, “I think that is a terrible thing. 
How are we going to govern our operations if we have things like 
that?” “Well,” he says, “you damned contemptible rat, that’s all you 
are.” I says, “Just a minute, are you an authorized agent for this 
association to negotiate for your union?” I says, “I am the president 
of my company so as to identify myself. Mr. Zorn will you identify 
me as the president of my company?” and he says, “That’s right.” | 

says, “And I would like to talk this thing over as business should be 

talked over.” I says, “I have been in business for 40 years and never 
had any experience anything like this and this is the first anything like 
it ever come up.” “Well,” he s says, “you are a damned rat, and I don’t 
even want to talk to you.” 

I says, “We’ve got to analyze this contract, we’ve got to work here. 
We’ re ‘under a thousand-dollar-a-day penalty if we don’t complete the 
job.” I says, “Has there been something wrong with our job?” He 

says, “I told you I don’t want to talk to you.” I says, “Listen, I have 
to talk this thing over because tomorrow morning we have got to 
start to work.” I says, “If there is some misunderstanding, I would 
appreciate it if you would explain to me what the ee 
and so forth is.” He says, “I wouldn’t talk to you, you damned ra 
and I says, ““Now, listen, you have called me ‘that about four inn 
now, and I’m beginning to resent it.” I says, “I didn’t come here for 
any trouble,” and I says, “ I never had any litigation i in all my life and 
we are going to talk this over as businessmen.” He says, “I ain’t going 
to talk to you.” I says, “Well, who can I speak to, then, to get some 
sort of an agreement about this thing over here, because we’re going to 
start to work tomorrow morning on this three shifts regardless of 
what kind of an idea you’ve got in your head right now.” He says, 
“I ain’t going to talk with you” and he got up ‘and walked around 
the room, and there was another man in there, Mr. Sensee, I believe he 
is one of his assistants or at least he is out of that office. He says, 
“Well, Louie”—that’s my first name—‘Louie,” he says, “you can go 
to Washington, if you want,” and he mentioned somebody’s name, 
“He is the president of the National Laborers Union out of Washing- 
ton.” It is an Italian name, Marcelino or something like that. I 
didn’t get the name. I said, “That’s too remote.” I said, “Let’s talk 
this thing over. If we have been in error somewhere let’s s get this 
thing corrected.” 

Mr. Wilkinson came back in and said, “I told you a dozen times 
I don’t want to talk to a damned rat like you. Get the hell out of 
here.” 

Now, gentlemen, I don’t like that kind of language and I don’ t think 
you w ould either. 

Well, I couldn’t get any further with him and he wouldn’t discuss 
anything with me, so naturally I had to leave. He followed me into 
the other room which I had to pass through to leave his place, and 
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there were several ladies typing and things like that, and he says, 
“I’m damn glad a rat like you is getting out of here.’ 

I used to be chief engineer for the Army engineers; I used to be 
on the United States Shipping Board during World War I. I have 
done business with Gen. Lewis Pick, who is a personal friend of mine. 
Gen. Sam Sturgis, Gen. Joe Potter, Gen. Curt LeMay are all friends 
of mine, and I don’t think they would associate with me if I was that 
kind of a fellow. 

So after I had gotten back to our office, I called the agent, Mr. Phil 
Koury, who represents the Heavy Constructors over here in connec- 
tion with Mr. James Burke, and I spoke to Mr. Koury, and I says, 
“Mr. Koury, I have never been so insulted in all of my life.” I says, 
“And It can’t talk to the man. What will we have to do about this?” 
“Well,” he says, “perhaps I can talk to him.” 

So I went home to Omaha that evening, and I spoke to my son, and 
he says, “Well, why didn’t you settle something with them, Dad?” I 
says, “It was physically impossible to do that,” I says, “because he 
refused to even talk to me,” and I said, “He insulted me like I have 
never been insulted before and called me a damned contemptible rat 
a half a dozen times” and I says, “I don’t know what I’m going to do.” 

Well, I see the dictionary carries a definition of a contemptible rat 
as an employer who doesn’t agree with his labor, so probab ly he is 
hiding behind that cloak, I don’t know, but that is a funny thing to 
have in our dictionaries that our children in our schools have to use. 
Did you know that the dictionary has that definition? You would be 
surprised. 

Mr. McKenna. You said to the limit of your knowledge you had 
never seen Mr. Wilkinson before this occasion ? 

Mr. L. I. Penrzern. I remember after he mentioned that he had 
been on 1 of our jobs 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 years ago, but as I said before, 
our superintendents handle all the work, I don’t hire anybody, I 
don’t direct any work, that is left all to my—in this instance, it h: ap- 
pens to be my son who is also a graduate engineer, and he is running 
the work now, and I take care of the office in Omaha. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any union stewards that you maintain ? 

Mr. L. I. Penrzer. Well, again I must say that T don’t know, 
because I don’t know what our personnel consists of.- I mean, out- 
side of my engineers and my superintendents, I mean my graduate 
engineers, who are the project engineers at different jobs, and my 
superintendents, those are the only ones with whom I come in contact. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know whether you are paying for stew- 
ards or not ? 

Mr. L. I. Penrzetrn. I don’t know. Myson takes care of that. 

Mr. McKenna. Your son is here? 

Mr. L. I. Penrzern. He is going to follow me, as I understand it. 

Mr. Smirn. All right. 

Mr. L. I. Penrzern. One more thing I think you should know. So 
the next day or that evening while I was here, I called my son and he 
talked to Mr. Koury on the telephone, and he came down here the next 
di ay, and he and Mr. Koury went to see Mr. Wilkinson, and Wilkinson 
again told them that he wouldn’t talk to a rat like me, and he says, 


“And furthermore, I don’t think [ll talk to you for 30 days.” Te 
says, “Let him fry a while,” he says. “I don’t think I'll even talk to 
you for 30days. I’m going away; I’m going to leave town. 
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Well, Mr. Koury and my son reported that they told him he would 
have to go to work and do something, because all the rest of the con- 
tractors are waiting on my initial work ; they can’t work, and that’s 
a $15 million project, costing $1,500 a day for the interest on the bonds 
for the people who are financing that situation. So he said, “I might 
see you sometime next week.” “And he waited 5 days before he saw 
him at his own leisure time. Then he saw him and then we had to 
put on extra men to satisfy him and pay more than the seale. In the 
meantime—— 

Mr. McKewna. In the meantime a loss of $1,500 a day had been 
suffered by the people paying interest on the bonds ? 

Mr. L. 1. Penrzery. By the people who are paying the interest on 
the bonds. I’ve got probably $175,000 worth of equipment, $200,000 
worth of equipment, out there standing idle. Five days, and it has 
laid there now since June 1, and equipment like I have is special equip- 
ment which can only operate because it is floating equipment. We have 
to make our earnings during the working season. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you think you have told us an example of why 
Kansas City is having a lot of strikes? 

Mr. L. I. Penrzern. I have been in Kansas City for 20 years operat- 
ing, and I always enjoyed very favorable working conditions with 
operating engineers, and Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Bill Richardson were 
very cooperative. I sat out here in the hallway and visited with them 
this afternoon, because we are old friends. We never had any trouble. 
This is the first trouble I have had in 40 years, and then to be called 
a name like that, why, it is just disgraceful. 

Mr. Smiru. All right, thank you very much, Mr. Pentzein. 

Roger Pentzein. 


‘TESTIMONY OF ROGER L. PENTZEIN, OMAHA, NEBR. 


(Roger L. Pentzein, called as a witness and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Pentzein? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzern. Roger Pentzein, Roger L. Pentzein. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. R. L. Pewrzern. Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are you employed ? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzein. We have our oflices out of Omaha, 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had any dealings with a Mr. Wilkinson, 
the head of laborers local 663 ? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you describe those dealings? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzetn. We have had numerous dealings at different 
times. The latest one dates back to the present contract we have in 
connection with the new Paseo Bridge being built for Jackson and 
Clay Counties, On March 17 the counties took certain bids for a 
portion of that construction 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Pentzein, without going into the details, can 
you tell us the precise nature of that difficulty ¢ Did it relate to the 
employment of persons or system of employment—— 

Mr. R. L. Penrzern. Yes, sir. On this particular project, we 
started out organizing our operations on a daylight basis. After cer- 
tain work had been accomplished, we reached a point where a 24-hour 
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operation could be maintained. Up to this point, minor difliculties 
came up, nothing of a major nature, but when we approached the 
organization of a three-shift operation, we ran into our first major 
difficulty. At that time, which was the 22d of April, our project 
engineer arranged a meeting with Mr. Wilkinson for the purpose of 
organizing the second and third shifts. 

Mr. McKenna. For the purpose of saving time, Mr. Louis Pentzein 
has told us the details of his meeting. I wonder if you would limit 
yourself to the particular items of difliculty after you had gotten 
toge ther. 

Mr. R. L. Penrzern. Well, sir, at this meeting it was arranged that 
the second and third shifts would report the next day. Under pro- 
test of our organization, we were forced to put on a foreman and See 
men for each of the second and third shifts. It was pointed out in 
several discussions that during our daylight operations we could do 
certain operations that were not required or could not be done at 
night, and for that reason we could only use 4 of the common labor 
men on these 2 shifts. However, Mr. Wilkinson could not see the 
point why it was possible for us to use less men on the two night shifts. 
So in order to facilitate operations, we went along with the idea of 
using this foreman, which was a surplus man, and—— 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t need him? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzrin. We did not need him, absolutely not. 

Mr. McKenna. But you were paying his way anyhow ? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzern. We were paying at the rate of $135 per week 
for 2 men, totaling $270. Also in addition to this extra man or extra 
, men in the 2 shifts, we got into a controversy on the classification of 
the laborers. Now, we had certain written contracts signed by the 
labor group and our group and us as an individual contractor, which 
stipulated definite classification rates. Now, then, the rate for the 
work the men were actually doing was $1.88 per hour. Now then, 
Mr. Wilkinson took exception to that and implied a higher rate of 
814 cents greater which, in effect, applying msurance and so on, raised 
our labor cost 5 percent for the common-labor faction. So in order 
to get peace and operating facility, why, we had to go ahead and pay 
this 5 percent increase of our common-labor costs plus the 2 foreman. 

Then when the men reported the nextday for the shift, it didn’t seem 
to satisfy Mr. Wilkinson to the point where he already got 5 percent 
and 2 foremen, but he sent out an extra man for each shift, making 
an extra common laborer. When the project engineer called him on 
the telephone to try to clarify this point, the language cannot be 
repeated. 

Mr. McKenna. Why can’t the language be repeated? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzern. The language he passed over the telephone, 
unless you care to hear it. 

Mr. McKenna. Because it was scurrilous? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzein. Yes, sir. He asked to talk to the steward on 
= job, so our project engineer called him, and he said just take the 

en off, if they can’t use the men we send out in the numbers we send 
oat whiy, there is no use in working. So they closed the job down for 
5days. We were working under a pen: alty clause of $1,000 per calen 
dar day delay on the completion of the job, so in effect, it could have, 
or stili can, mean a $5,000 loss in our contract through these over- 
handed methods. 
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Then we tried through our organization of the heavy constructors 
to arrange a meeting to iron out this difliculty. Mr. Wilkinson took 
a very uphanded means and said that he was going to be indisposed 
for probably 30 days. -Mr. Koury, the manager of our association, 
tried to calm him down and finally resulted in a meeting 5 days later, 
At this meeting, we went over these same points I have already men- 
tioned. In order to get the job back in operation, we again had to 
put these needless foremen on the job and have two foremen, one on 
each of the second and third shifts, and pay the 5 = increased 

rate, which. was not justified on the classification of work they were 
doing, but we did manage to eliminate this sixth man. We did ac- 
complish that much, if you can call it that. 

However, before this agreement was reached, Mr. Wilkinson took 
the attitude that there was not going to be a settlement of this sit- 
uation, and after probably 30 minutes of bickering, he said, “Well, 
perhaps we can put the contractor on a probation | basis.” He said, 
“We will work five 8-hour days or 40 hours a week for 30 days and let 
the contractor be on a probation basis.” We assumed we were still 
the employers, but we were going to be on a probation basis to see 
whether we could employ the men or not. 

Well, gentlemen, we have something in the neighborhood of a half 
a million yards of dirt fill on this particular job, and it was absolutely 
necessary that we work 24 hours. Our work schedule was set up for 
144-hours a week work. He wanted to reduce this to 40 hours from 
144 down to 40, which is better than a third, so in effect if we would 
have tolerated that in any sense of the word, the project, at least for 
that 30-day probationary period, would have been prolonged 3 times 
with the thousand dollars a day penalty still in effect. 

Now, those are the sort of things that we have encountered with 
Mr. Wilkinson and his local 663. 

Mr. McKenna. You haven’t had any ptobier out there abinet the 
employment of union stewards? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzer. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Smiru. Can you make any estimate as to what this difficulty has 
cost you already ? 

Mr. R. L. Realenm. Well, sir, if this condition could have been 
left to ride, it would have amounted to several thousand dollars, just 
by means of the 5 percent overpay of the labor costs plus the foreman 
costs. Now, to date, we have realized this 5-day shutdown, which has 
run into several thousand dollars in itself, and we can’t say at this 
time whether the 5-day delay will affect our completion date and put 
into effect the thousand dollar a day penalty. That is still probable. 

Mr. Smrru. The chief difficulty out there has been that you were 
told by the union how many men you had to hire in face of all your 
experience as an.engineer, when you knew they were not needed? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzetn. Yes, sir. Mr. Wilkinson apparantly has had 
unlimited experience, to hear him talk. 

Mr. Smiru. In placing men? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzern. Yes, sir. He can tell us better than anybody 
how many men we need and particularly what foremen to use. That 
was another point of contention, gentlemen, that in our contract we 
have popneerene on the foremen setup. When we employ five men, 
the employer placed a foreman on the job. At least, that’s what the 
contract says. However, when you reach that point in the contract, 
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why, the union had certain fair-haired boys that were going to be 
these foremen, and the contractor or employer had no say-so whatso- 
ever as to who these foremen were going to be, whether they were 
experienced and qualified or not. 

Mr. Smirn. I had always assumed that foremen were part of man- 
agement. 

Mr. R. L. Penrzetn. Yes, sir; so did we until we got into Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you think this is a good place, Mr. Pentzein, for 
the Government to expand its construction activities ? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzern. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Lucas. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKenna. It is normally true that foremen among laborers 
are working foremen ? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzer. Sir, all of our superintendents do a day’s work, 
and if the superintendent can do a day’s work, I believe the foreman 
is qualified. 

Mr. McKenna. Do your contracts have any provision of that 
nature ? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzetn. The contract does not say he is a nonworking 
foreman, although the unions imply as such, and that is what the vy try 
to put across. 

Mr. McKenna. In effect, he is not a working foreman? 

Mr. R. L. Penrzer. In effect, he is not a working foreman; yes, sir. 
On the job, he is not a working foreman. 

Mr. Sarru. In other words, it is just a prime example of feather- 
bedding ? 


Mr. R. L. Penrzern. Featherbedding exactly; yes, sir. 
Mr. Suiru. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF PHIL KOURY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Phil Koury, called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn on 
his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Koury ¢ 

Mr. Koury. Phil Koury. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell the name? 

Mr. Koury. K-o-u-r-y. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Koury. Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr: Koury. I am a lawyer. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had any part in negotiations between the 
Pentzein Co. and Willard Wilkinson, of the laborers local 663? 

Mr. Koury. Yes; as executive manager of the heavy constructors 

Mr. McKenna. Would you describe those negotiations? °* 

Mr. Koury. The Pentzein firm is 1 of 85 member firms of that asso- 
ciation, and the contracts are negotiated for those 85 firms by the 
association through a 13-man labor committee, whose chairman is 
Mr. James E. Burke. 

Mr. McKenna. Among the items in dispute in these negotiations 


were, or were they not, the number of shifts and the number of fore 
men ? 
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Mr. Koury. On the Pentzein matter those were the two particular 
items. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the discussion that you had with Mr. Wil- 
kinson about those points? 

Mr. Koury. I received a call from the elder Pentzein on the 22d, I 
think, of April, saying that he was having a problem with Mr. W ilkin- 
son on the Paseo job, and would I call him and talk with him. Shortly 
thereafter I received a call from Roger, his son, and he repeated sub- 
stantially the same story, so I called Mr. Winkinson on the phone and 
passed on to him the desire of the Pentzein Co. to enter into immediate 
negotiations or arbitration of this dispute, and Mr. Wilkinson seemed 
a little reluctant to discuss the problem at all, and I said, “Well, we 
have a $16 million job here, and these approaches have got to be done 
at a particular time, facing a thousand-dollar- “a- -day penalty,” and he 
says, “Well, call me in 30 days,” and I said, “W lard, we can’t do 
that.” I said, “We've got to meet on this problem today.” So he says, 
“Well, I won't meet with the old man Pentzein,” as he phrased it. I 
said, “Will you meet with Roger ?” and he says, “Yes, I will meet with 
Roger if you will come out with him.” I said, “When can you meet”; 
I says, “The sooner the better,” and he says, “Well, call me Monday,” 
and I think that was a Thursday evening. I says, “Can’t we meet 
‘sooner ?” 

He says, “No, call me Monday.” So I called him Monday and he 
set a tentative time of 3 o’clock Tuesday and we met at his office and 
quite a bit of conversation went back and forth on the unhappy rela- 
tions of the union with the company, and Mr. Wilkinson stated that 
he was going to restrict the Pentzein Co. on the Paseo job to one 
shift and both Roger and myself said that of course that was physi- 
cally impossible, they could never finish in the contract time, so after 
some conversation back and forth I asked Willard if he would step 
from the room and we went off in the corner and I told Willard, your 
position is impossible and you are going to get in trouble with it. I 
said this is a construction job that is being completed in phases. He 
says, “What now about the number of men?” I says, “They are 
entitled to get the number of men that they order. That is the man- 
agement’s right in their contract.” He says, “Well, he has ordered so 
many men and that is what he is going to take.” I says, “Did he esti- 
mate it or order it?” He says, “He ordered it.” I says, “He is entitled 
to change it if he wishes.” He says, “I'll let him go on 5, 5, 5,” which 
meant 5 men for the first shift, 5 men for the second shift, and 5 men 
-for the third shift which was in effect requiring the Pentzein Co. to 
accept 2 foremen which they didn’t need, because under the contract 
every fifth man is a foreman at a substantial increase in wages. 

Mr. McKenna. Is every foreman a working foreman? 

Mr. Kovry. T hey are quietly described as nonworking foremen. 
There is Quite a bit of discussion that can be had on that particular 
point. The contractor says they are nonworking, the union insists 
they are working. However, the record is ver Vv clear on that or will 
be made clear. So then I asked Roger—the association faced this 
position. That was on April 23. Now, our contracts with all unions 
expired last June 1. We had 2 ways we could go on this dispute. We 
could fight the matter, but the obvious consequence of that would 
be the complete shutdown of that job, or we could accept the terms 
and wait until the expiration date of the contract and then made sure 
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by contractural relations that that situation was never repeated, so 
then I took Roger off into a corner and told him that he would have to 
make his own decision on this matter, that the association could not 
possibly approve an arrangement calling for the placing of 2 foremen 
on a job when the employer was resisting that assignment. He said, 
“We've got to keep the job going; we’ll just have to take it,” and so I 
think that was the arrangement that was made. 

Mr. McKenna. You say you represented the contractors associa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Koury. I am executive manager of the heavy constructors’ as- 
sociation, but those negotiations are done through a 13-man commit- 
tee, which is picked from the members themselves, and the chairman 
of that group is a very astute and fairminded man named Jim Burke. 

Mr. McKenna. You had a chance to judge whether or not these 
negotiations are conducted on a fair and equitable basis in a peaceful 
atmosphere, generally ? 

Mr. Koury. Well, the peaceful atmosphere in the past has been one 
entirely of appeasement and‘concession, and if you appease and con- 
cede you can always have peace. 

Mr. McKenna. Appeasement of whom? 

Mr. Koury. Appeasement of the union leaders, at all times. It has 
been a constant practice, a constant technique of not trying to elimi- 
nate the union demands so much as to modify them. ‘That has always 
been the struggle. 

Mr. McKenna. These concessions and this appeasement, did they 
relate to improved working conditions and higher wages or to some- 
thing else? 

Mr. Koury. They in mauy instances contributed to illegal working 
conditions such as the foreman clause in our contract, which is pro- 
hibited by Taft-Hartley, snion-organizing foreman. They contrib- 
uted to situations that the -ontractor knew was costly, and impossible, 
but had to take them as a part of the conditions. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you familiar with this roving-steward situa- 
tion that has been described here? 

Mr. Koury. Lam. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you describe that to us? 

Mr. Kovry. That is a peculiar offspring of a project which is built 
yy anumber of employers. Typical of that is the Grandview project, 
the Lake City project, or the Sunflower project, and a roving steward 
is placed, should be a workingman, but he is placed there to sort of 
police the job, goes from one contractor to another. 

Mr. McKenna. As a representative of the union? 

Mr. Koury. But paid by the contractor. 

Mr. McKenna. But he represents the union ? 

Mr. Koury. He has a «dual character. He is supposed to be a 
workman for the contractor and a policeman for the union, but his 
police jobs in the past have taken up all his time. 

Mr. McKenna. How much is he normally paid? 

Mr. Koury. I don’t know exactly. I think it will vary, of course 
with the craft, the teamster and the laborer and the 

Mr. McKenna. Is it tree or is it not true that these people are 
sometimes paid on the basis of a 7-day workweek and for 12 hours a 
day? Have you ever heard of that? 


? 
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Mr. Koury. Yes; I have heard of one such instance, that is, in 
connection with a teamster named Red Ruark. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Kovury. R-u-a-r-k. Who was paid separate checks by various 
firms for this service, and received checks according to my knowledge, 
and this is only from what I heard, amounting to ‘three or four hun- 
dred dollars a week, but they are various checks from various firms, 
and that is not a situation that any contractor wants, certainly. 

Mr. Hitietson. Why don’t they report it? 

Mr. Koury. Well, there is lots of reasons why a contractor under 
the obligations of a contract, anxious to finish the work 

Mr. Hinietson. I mean why do they make illegal contracts, in 
other words, why do they a!low that? 

Mr. Koury. That is a difficult question. When your're negotiating 
and your members are clamoring—you see, the heavy contractors are 
a peculiar breed in this respect, that they work when the weather is 
good and only work when the weather is good. When the season opens 
they want to go and go fast and they are willing to take things in order 
to get the job : and get their work rolling. They can’t work in the win- 
ter and can only w vork in the good w eather in the spring and summer 
and fall. 

Mr. Hiuietson. Mr. Koury, I would like to ask you another ques- 
tion; you mentioned a minute ago that Mr. Burke is the chairman, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Koury. He is the chairman of the labor committee of the heavy 
constructors association. 

Mr. Hitetson. Is he also in the construction business? 

Mr. Koury. He is an attorney. 

Mr. Hittetson. How does he come out as chairman or is he picked 
as chairman of the 13? 

Mr. Koury. He is picked. He is picked as the chief negotiator for 
that committee and its adviser. 

Mr. Hitiexson. He is not a member of the board then? 

Mr. Koury. He is not. 

Mr. Surru. All right, that is all. The committee will stand ad- 
journed until 10 0 ‘clock in the morning. 


(Whereupon at 5:55 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1953 


House or RepreseNnratives, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Epucation AND LABOR AND SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in courtroom 
3 of the United States Courthouse, Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Smith (presiding), Hoffman, Lucas, Hill- 
elson, and Condon. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; and William F. McKenna, general counsel, 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Suiru.. The committee will please come to order. Let the rec- 
ord show that Representative Clare Hoffman, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, is here, and that Representative Robert 
L. Condon, a member of the same committee, is also here this morning. 
The first witness this morning is Carroll Davis. 


TESTIMONY OF CARROLL CLARK DAVIS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Carroll Clark Davis, called as a witness and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows:). 

Mr. McKenna. State your full name; Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Carroll Clark Davis. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are you employed? 

Mr. Davis. I am not employed at present, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When were you last employed? 

Mr. Davis. I worked for—I can’t think of his name. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you employed at the Grandview Air Base? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you employed there last January ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Last January 13? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did something happen to y.ou last January 13? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was it? 

Mr. Davis. A man hit me. 

Mr. McKenna. Who hit you? 

Mr. Davis. A man named Gillette—Asa Gillette. 
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Mr. McKenna. What was the first name? . 

Mr. Davis. I think his name is Asa. 

Mr. McKenna. Asa Gillette? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Davis. Well, in the morning about 10 o’clock we poured some 
concrete on a head wall. 

Mr. McKenna. At the Grandview Air Base? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; and I had some more men working about three- 
quarters of a mile from there. I had a box I had made up about a foot 
deep, about 24 inches long. 

Mr. McKenna. You say you had them. What was your position? 

Mr. Davis. I was a carpenter foreman. 

Mr. McKenna, You are a carpenter? 

Mr. Davis. Foreman; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Foreman? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. These men you had working were carpenters? 

Mr. Davis. Some of them were carpenters, and I wanted to get— 
it was in the wintertime, of course, and this concrete had chloride 
in it. It sets up real quickly. I wanted to pour one of thesé boxes, 
so I could show it to the engineer and see if they liked it. Had a 
hundred and some four of them to make and I wanted to get one and 
see if it was what they wanted. They had to be made just right. Big 
bombers, I think, run over these pieces. They set down in trenches 
and had to have some pieces of steel put in them and had to be put 
in just right. So I had this box here, and as I remember I asked the 
truckdriver where the truck was at and he said it was gone for the 
time being. So I took one of the boys to get the box and had to take 
it over in my car to the iron workers to get some steel. Asked the 
truckdriver if he wanted to take a ride with me. He said no, he didn’t 
want to go; the truck would be back in just a few minutes. So the 
concrete has chloride in it and sets up in a few minutes. And we 
had some on the ground and I wanted to use it. 

Mr. McKenna. The truckdriver standing there? 

Mr. Davis. Yes.’ 

Mr. McKenna. He wasn’t doing anything? 

Mr. Davis. No. : 

Mr. McKenna. But there wasn’t any truck there at the moment? 

Mr. Davis. No, there wasn’t any truck there at the moment. So we 
stuck the little box in the trunk and I had a laborer on the other end. 
So I drove over there and had the laborer come and get the box. This 
laborer said, “Here comes Red Ruark with that labor steward.” I 
didn’t think much about it. He was talking to Red 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Red Ruark ? 

Mr. Davis. The truck driver steward. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by labor steward? Who is he? 

Mr. Davis. Asa Gillette. They rode around together all the time. 
I didn’t think much about it. They drove up and Red was driving 
the truck, of course, and he started hollering at me about something, 
about he was going to make Beck put on another truck the next time 
he caught me carrying anything around or anything. I walked up 
to the truck and said, “Fellows, I am as good a union man as any of 
you are, but you ought to use a little common sense about these things.” 
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I was more or less talking to Red Ruark. Then out of the corner of 
my eye I saw Asa jump down out of the truck and he grabbed me. 
That is about all I remember. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you next remember anything ¢ 

Mr. Davis. The next thing I can remember at all was being at Dr. 
Stacy’s—Dr. Tracy’s office at Belton. Dr. Stacy and there is a Dr 
Tracy, too, but not the same doctor. 

Mr. McKenna. What had happened to you? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I had been hit. 

Mr. McKenna. What condition were you in? 

Mr. Davis. I was in pretty bad condition. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Davis. The only thing—I can’t remember. I couldn’t remember 
anything. I can’t remember how anything happened. ‘The doe said 
a temporary loss of memory. 

Mr. McKenna. What was your condition when you woke up! 
What condition were you in then? Were you hurt, any bones broke: 

Mr. Davis. My head felt numb. I couldn’t remember anything. J 
was under quite a shock, I guess. This doctor didn’t want to treat 
me. This friend of mine, this ironworker that was with me, he drove 
me—first I got in the car and started to drive myself and I passed 
out. So then he took me up—took me into Belton to the doctor, 
and the doctor sent me back out to the job because he didn’t want to 
yet mixed up in it, so he said. I got up where the men were, all the 
core were at, so they suggested he take me in to my family doctor. 
So this ironworker did that. And I didn’t remember anything very 
good until I got to Dr. Hink’s office. It seemed like I wanted to cry. 
That is about the first thing I remember very good. I just laid down 
and cried. I don’t know why. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have a medical report from the doctor? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness is showing me a copy of a letter bearing 
the name of Fred W. Hink and addressed to Mr. Leland E. Kinser, 
carpenters’ district council, Kansas City, Mo. May we have it identi- 
tied as exhibit No. 1 of this witness? 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted into the record. 

(The information referred to follows.) 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the letter, please? 

Mr. Davts. There are some medical names in here which are rather 
hard to pronounce. This is Dr. Hink: 

I saw Mr. Carroll Davis on January 13, 1953, at which time he was suffering 
from pain following an injury to his face. The history given was that while 
at work he was struck in the face by a foreign object or a fist. He suffered 
severe pain, mental confusion, and unconsciousness. 4 

The patient was brought to my office at 10229 Independence Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. He was in marked distress. He was conscious but emotionally upset 
and excited. The positive findings were those of a person -mentally confused: 
dilated pupil on the side of injury and swelling of the fact about the nose and 
eye. X-rays revealed a fracture of the left maxiliary sinus, a fracture of the 
inferior orbital ridge and zygoma with slight misalinement of the fragments 
aterally. 

The diagnosis is concussion of the brain and fractures of the facial bones 
with hemorrhage into the sinus. The patient was desirous of going home: but 
because of the pain and the sinus drainage, he was admitted to the Independence 
Sanitarium on January 16, 1953. 


Signed Fred W. Hink, M. D. 
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m4 McKenna. Will you give the letter to the reporter there? That 
is all. 

Mr. Horrman. Are we on television ? 

Mr. Smiru. So they tell us; I don’t know. 

_ Horrman. Will you stand up so the folks looking in can see 
you ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman, How high are you? 

Mr. Davis. I’m about 5 feet 10 inches. 

Mr. Horraan. How much do you weigh ? 

Mr. Davis. About 155. 

Mr. Horrman. How old? 

Mr. Davis. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know whether the doctor was a member of 
the A. F. of L. or the CIO? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t have any idea. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you.. 

Mr. Smiru. You say they took you to Belton and the doctor refused 
to treat you? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I remember very little of that except I do re- 
member that his nurse was nice to me and I kind of seem to remem- 
ber—it was real muddy at the time and I had on a pair of 5-buckle 
overshoes and she took them off and I remember apologizing to her 
for getting mud all over the room and that’s about all I remember 
about it. 

Mr. Smiru. You made the statement in ‘direct examination that 
the doctor didn’t want to get mixed up in that? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. This iron worker was with me and that 
was given in the statement he swore out. 

Mr. Smiru. That the doctor didn’t want to get mixed up in it? 

Mr. Davis. That he didn’t want to get involved in it because evi- 
dently the doctor is a very busy man “and he didn’t want to spend 
his time in trials and things, I think, is the way he put it. 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Condon. 

Mr. Connon. Was there any trial or any police action taken as a 
result of this? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; there was. 

Mr. Connon. What was the result of that trial? 

Mr. Davis. There was no trial. There has never been any trial. 

Mr. Connon. Any arrests ? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, about 2 or 3 ot 4 weeks after that, I think Mr. Gil- 
lette was arrested. 

Mr. Connon. Do you know whether that case is still pending or 
whether it has been disposed of ? 

Mr. Davis. Saturday a man called me, Mr.—I believe that’s Mr. 
Sandwith—and he wanted to see me Monday morning at 9:30 in 
the prosecutor’s office. 

Mr. Connon. That was yesterday ? 

Mr. Davis. No, Wednesday ; Wednesday. 

Mr. Connon. Oh, tomor row? 

Mr. Davis. Tomorrow morning at 9: 30. 

Mr. Connon. Someone from the district attorney’s office? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. He wanted me to let him know if I couldn’t 
be there. 
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Mr. Connon. That was in reference to this. Ruark incident? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. He wanted me to swear out something. 

Mr. Connon. I said Ruark. It was Gillette and Ruark / 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Convon. That is all. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Davis, why are you presently unemployed ? 

Mr. Davis. Because of the strike. 

Mr. Lucas. What strike? : 

Mr. Davis. I guess the strike the truckdrivers have on. We can’t 
get any concrete. I was working for a man and we had our footings 
dug out and couldn’t pour. You can’t build a building without foot- 
ings under them. 

Mr. Lucas. How long have you been unemployed ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, 1 ‘ight after the strike I worked for 3 days for a 
flooring company, and ‘they stopped the job, they wouldn’t anyone else 
work on it. 

Mr. Lucas. Who stopped the job? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know. The contractor said they couldn’t work 
there any more, he said he was going to shut the job completely down 
because evidently 

Mr. Lucas. What length of time have you been unemployed, Mr. 
Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I have helped a friend of mine for the last week 
or so onakitchen. Of course, I’m not working for scale or anything 
like that, but ever since the strike I have been unemployed. 

Mr. Lucas. When did the strike begin ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, for me it began the very day that they called the 
truckdrivers and laborers and hoisting engineers out. 

Mr. Lucas. What was that date? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Lucas. Was it a month or 6 weeks? 

Mr. Davis. It has been about 7 or 8 weeks. 

Mr. Lucas. And you have been unemployed since that time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. How many carpenters that you know of, approximately, 
in the Kansas City area are presently unemployed because of the 
strike? 

Mr. Davis. Just about all the carpenters that I know. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you mean all the carpenters in Kansas City are un- 
employed because of this strike ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smirn. What did this man say to you when he talked to’ you 
about coming down to the county prosecutor’s office ? 

Mr. Davis. He just asked me if I would come down Wednesday 
morning at 9: 30 and if I wouldn’t be able to be there to let him know 
about it, and I asked him 

Mr. Smirn. But you are sure you are going dow n there on ‘account 
of this fight that took place? 

Mr. Davis. I took it for granted that is what he was talking about. 

Mr. Smitn. Don’t you think that’s a rather unusual thing, that the y 
get started on the prosecution now? They have only h: 1d 6 months 
to do this, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know, sir. 
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SamirnH. That is all. 


Asa Gillette. 


Mr. 


McKenna. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF ASA GILLETTE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Asa Gillette called as a witness and having been first duly sworn on 
his oath testified as follows:). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mo. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
worked ? 
Mr. ¢ 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Horrman. How old are you, Mr. Gillette? 
Gutette. Forty-four. 

Horrman. Where were you born? 

Gitterre. I was born in Ebony, Mo. 

HorrMan. Lived there how long? 

GiLLeTTE. | was just a small kid when I come to Kansas City, 


HorrMan. Married ? 

GILLETTE. Yes, sir. 

HorrMan. Family? 

GILLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Horrman. How many children? 

GILLETTE. One. 

HorrMan. What has been your occupation ? 
GiLtettTe. Laborer. 

Horrman. In what capacity? What companies? 
GILLeTTe. Foreman, steward. 

Horrman. How much of your life, your adult life have you 


HLLETTE. Oh, practically all of it 1 could. 

HorrmMan. What’s that? 

GitterTe. All of it I could. 

HorrmMan. About how many years? 

GILLeTTe. Oh, about 15 years. 

Horrman. Look at-that record, will you, please and see if it’s 


a true record of your activities? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


GuLeTre. I haven’t got my glasses with me. 

HorrMan. I'll lend you a pair. 

GILLETTE. I can’t see. 

HorrMan, What are they laughing at, do you know? 

SmitH. I don’t know. ; 

-HorrMan. You can’t see? Do you want me to read it to you? 
GitLerte. I know what the record is. 

Horrman. What is it? 

GutetTTe. It’s quite a few arrests, few convictions. 

HorrMan. You are 44? 

GiuteTTe, That is right. . 

HorrmMan. And you have spent approximately how many years 


in jail? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Gmttette. Oh, about 10. 
HorrMan. Well, you have been sentenced to 20 years and 4 


months, haven’t you? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Guerre, I don’t recall. - 
HorrMan. Well, all right, let’s see. Here is 16 months for 


larceny. Then right below it is—do you steal chickens? 


Mr. ( 


MLLETTE. Yes, sir; I did. 
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Mr. HorrmMan. That is pretty low, isn’t it, down on the scale? 

Mr. Griuerte. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Horrman. And you got 4 years for that? 

Mr. GitteTre. Yes, got to eat, though. 

Mr. HorrMan. Well, you havé to eat. Stand up and let the tele- 
vision audience see you, will you? You are able bodied? 

Mr. GitLettTe. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You haven’t been sick any your life; have you? 

Mr. Gittetrre. No. 

Mr. Horrman. You can work? 

Mr. Gitietre. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Always a job available? 

Mr. Gituerre. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Why not? 

Mr. Guerre. During the depression you couldn’t buy a job; you 
till have to eat. 

Mr. Horrman. What union do you belong to? 

Mr. Guttettre. To 663 right now. 

Mr. Horrman. What is that A. F. of L. or CIO? 

Mr. Gruterre. A. F; of L. heavy construction. 

Mr. Horrman. So it is your story you had to steal chickens in order 
to eat ? 

Mr. Gitterte. I had tc steal a lot of times to e: ut. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you know we have relief agencies in the State 
2nd county and the Nation? 

Mr. Gitterre. Yes, sir; but you have to get up there on your knees 

and beg for it, and you'll starve to death before you got it. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s your story? 

Mr. Gittetre. Yés, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that statement as true as the other you gave? 

Mr. Guterte. It is. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, then, there is 5 years down here for prend 
tarceny and then 4 years or 3 years—I’ll offer that in the record. 

Mr. Smrrn. It will be admitted. 

Mr. Horrman. Marked as exhibit what, do you know? 

(The exhibit referred to was filed with the committee, but is not 
printed. ) : 

What was this on January 13 of this year, you went out to Grand- 
view 7 

Mr. Gittetrte. No, sir. I went out to Grandview the 5th day of 
\pril of 1952. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you out there on the 13th ? 

Mr. Grtetre. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, in fairness to the witness, apparently 
this police matter arising out of the fight is still pending and I think 
the witness ought to be advised that he doesn’t have to testify on the 
ground it might incriminate him. 

Mr. Horrman. I think his experience would apprise him of that. 

You have had lawyers in these cases? 

Mr. Ginterre. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are experienced ? 

Mr. Gitterre. Yes; here is the thing of it, what I have done in my 
past times—what I have done in the past 10 or 12 years since I got 
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relieved out there, I think I have lived as good a life as you or any- 
body else. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


debt. 
Mr. 


‘y 15 of this year 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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HorrMan. 
GILLETTE. 
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HorrMan. 


GILLETTE. 


HorrMan. 
: GILLETTE. 
HorrMan. 


(GILLETTE. 


HorrMan. 


this man ? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


(VILLETTE. 
HorrMan. 
GILLETTE. 
HorrMan. 


GILLETTE. 


Maybe better, nobody knows. 
When a man is convicted, soc iety says he pays his 


I agree with you. Well, you were out there on Janu- 
; weren't you ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you met this man Davis out there? 
Yes, sir. 

Who was with you? 
Ruark, Clyde Ruark. 

How old is he? 
Oh, he’s in his 20’s, I think, about 29, 

About how heavy 4 

Oh, 150. 

Who else was with you 

That’s all. 

Just you and the other fellow ¢ 

Yes, sir. 

How much do you weigh? 

About 185 

How tall? 

Five feet eight. 

What was the occasion, what caused you to beat up 


I didn’t beat the man up. 

Well, treat him as you did? 

It happened the 5th day of January or thereabouts. 
All right. 


Mr. Bane, of the construction company, was out 


there, come to me personally and asked me to go over and see if I 
couldn’t straighten a difficulty out over there, so there wouldn’t be no 
trouble. 
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In what capacity did you go, officer of the union? 
No. sir; I am not an officer—steward.. 

Wait, wait, what union? 

663. 

A. F. of L.? 

Yes, sir. 

Teamsters ? 

No, sir. 

What? 

Laborers. 

So you went over ? 

I went over there to ala the allan out——- 
What was the difficulty ¢ 

That’s what ’m getting to, if you will just give me 


All the time you want. 

I went over there and they had these carpenters there 
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about it, so he quit and said he wouldn’t do anymore, but he still 
lipped out a lot about it so— 

Mr. Horrman. What did he say ? 

Mr. Gritettre. He said, “You guys think you can do this and do 
that, we'll do our work and you do yours.” And I said, “That’s good 
enough, vou do yours,” so it was forgot at that time, so about the 

toth, we was hauling some lumber for another contractor and we was 
going down the road and this carpenter and an —— ker, I believe, 
had a Ford—I don’t know who the car belonged to, but anyhow they 
had the truck up there with a bunch of forms in there. We Hl, it wasn’t 
none of my business but the truck driver said, “I’m going to follow 
them and see where he goes,” and we got down there and they started 
to unload. 

Mr. Horrman. Who, Davis? 

Mr. Gitterre. Yes, and I didn’t say anything because the truck 
driver was kidding him about hauling, so they started arguing about 
whose work it was, and the carpenter admitted that it was the truck 
driver’s work, so one word brought on another and he started using 
some foul language at me and him both. 

Mr. Horrman. And that offended you? 

Mr. Giuuette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Dirty talk? 

Mr. GituetTr. Yes, sir, and it went on, and he said a few more 
words and he repeated the same thing to me. On the driver’s side the 
door had a lot of air and it was cold so we had rags stuck in it, so I 
got out to let the man out, let the truck driver out. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the truck driver’s name? 

Mr. Gitterre. Ruark, Clyde Ruark, and when the man said that, I 
started out. When I started out he reached for his hammer. There 
wasn’t nothing for me to do but defend myself or get hit in the head 
with the hammer. 

Mr. Horrman. Couldn’t back up ? 

Mr. Guerre. No; the truck was in the way. 

Mr. Horrman. Big truck? 

Mr. Gittette. Yes, sir, ton and a half. There wasn’t anything to 
do but beat him or him beat me. TI hit him once with my bare fist. 

Mr. Horrman. Knocked him out? 

Mr. Gutetre. No; it knocked him down. 

Mr. Horrman. It knocked him cold? 

Mr. Gititerre. No; it knocked him down and I helped him up. 

Mr. Horrman. Hit him again ? 

Mr. Guttettr. No. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the truth? 

Mr. Gitiette. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Any other witnesses? You were out of the truck 
were you ¢ 

Mr. Gruterre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How far was your truck from where he was? 

Mr. Gruuuerre. He had his hand inside the truck door, because the 
window was down. 

Mr. Horrman. Was he sitting inside the truck, in the cab? 

Mr. Guerre. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Where was he? 
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Mr. Gitterre. He wasn’t in no cab, at all. He was standing by 
the side of the truck with his arm in the window telling us what 
Mr. Horrman. Your window? 
Mr. Gruuerte. Yes. 
Mr. Horrman. Right up close? 
Mr. Gituertre. Yes. : 
Mr. Horrman. He was just defying you fellows? 
Mr. Gruterre. Yes. ; 
Mr. Horrman. Both of you bigger than he was? 
Mr. Gitierre. No, neither one of us is bigger than he was, as far as 
that isconcerned. He was bigger than Ruark. 
Mr. Horrman. Defied you? 
Mr. Giuterre. Yes; there wasn’t nothing for me to do. He was 
getting this hammer 
Mr. Horrman. Where was he getting the hammer from? 
Mr. Guterre. Out of his overall leg. 
Mr. Horrman. You got out of the truck? 
Mr. Guuarrre. Yes. 
Mr. Horrman. You stayed in the truck, you wouldn’t get hit? 
Mr. Gruuerre. He could sure throw that hammer through the 
window. 
Mr. Horrman. Yes; he might have. SoI suppose you were afraid. 
Were you afraid? 
Mr. Gittetre. No; I wasn’t afraid. 
Mr. HorrmMan. You were looking for trouble? 
Mr. Guerre. No, sir. I was out there over a year and never did 
have no trouble. ; 
Mr. Horrman. You were along with Ring and Wilkinson and 
Ruark when Ring struck Reagan, wasn’t you? 
Mr. Guerre. No. 
Mr. Horrman. What? 
Mr. Gritettre. Nope. 
Mr. Horrman. You wasn’t there? 
Mr. Giutette. No. 
Mr. Horrman. Are you sure? 
Mr. Griuette. Yes. . 
Mr. Horrman. That was on April 20, 1952? 
Mr. Guerre. I wasn’t in the car. I heard about it, but I wasn’t 
in the car. 
Mr. Horrman. You wasn’t out there at all? 
Mr. Gitierte. Yes; I was on the reservation. 
Mr. Horrman. You were within 10 or 15 feet of them? 
Mr. Giuterre. Yes. 
Mr. Horrman. I thought you said a minute ago you wasn’t out 
there at all? 
Mr. Gitterre. I didn’t say I wasn’t out there. I said I was not in 
the automobile. 
Mr. Horrman. I think that’s all. 
Mr. Connon. I have no questions. 
Mr. Lucas. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hitietson. I have none. 
Mr. Smirn. That’s all. 
Mr. Mack. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES 0. MACK, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(James Owen Mack, called as a witness and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. Mc ee 1. What is your full name? 

Mr. Mack. James Owen Mack, M-a-c-k. 

Mr. Mc Ken nA. Where do you live, Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. 5740 Lydia, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Mack. I represent the carpenters district council at present. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the carpenters district council ? 

Mr. Mack. The carpenters district council is an organization made 
up of carpenters, millwrights, and millmen, representing 18 local 


unions in the district, covers about one-third of Missouri and 3 counties 
in Kansas. 


Mr. McKenna. About how many carpenters? 

Mr. Mack. Close to 9,000 altogether—carpenters, millwrights, and 
eabinetmakers, 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you been engaged in Kansas City 
union activities ? 

Mr. Macx. As representative ? 

Mr. McKenna. In any capacity? 

Mr. Mack. I joined carpenters local union 168 in 1920, in June, 
changed my membership from 168 in Kansas to 61, Kansas City, Mo., 
in 1921 and have been a continuous member there since that time. I 
represented the carpenters organization from July 1, 1932, to July 1, 
1934, and was out for 4 years and went back in 1938 and have been 
the continuous president of car penters district counc'| since that time. 

Mr. McKenna. Is the carpenters district council a member of the 
A. F. of L. building trades council ? 

Mr. Mack. The national building trades, yes, but not locally. 

Mr. McKenna. Not of the local ? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Has that always been the case? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When did that change? 

Mr. Mack. We went out of the building trades council the 1st of 
October of 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. What caused you to leave? 

Mr. Mack. Because of the condition that was in the building trades 
council. 

Mr. McKenna. Describe the condition ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, the condition that we—for the last —— of years 
in the building trades council conditions had been a little bit unbear- 
able for representatives of our organization to go into the building 
trades council offices or their meetings. 

Mr. McKenna. Describe them. 

Mr. Mack. Because of the activities of a group of the te: imsters and 
heavy construction laborers in.joining themselves together in roughing 
up different people and such as that, 

Mr. McKenna. Who comprises this er oup? 

Mr. Mack. O. L. Ring, Ernie Anderson, Del Nabors, Wilkinson, 
Phillips, and several others that I can’t name. 
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Mr. McKenna. Who is Ring? 

Mr. Mack. Ring is president of 541. 

Mr. McKenna. What is Anderson? 

Mr. Mack. He is assistant business agent for 541. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Nabors? 

Mr. Mack. The same thing. 

Mr. McKenna. And Wilkinson ? 

Mr. Mack. Wilkinson.is business representative of 663, the laborers’ 
organization. 

Mr. McKenna. You mentioned some roughing up. What do you 
mean by that ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Well, different groups. We had one of our boys last 
August got pretty well roughed up over there at the building trades 
council when he was over there all alone, 

Mr. McKenna. Who was that? 

Mr. Mack. Leland Kinser, one of our organizers. 

Mr. McKenna. What was he doing over there ¢ 

Mr. Mack. He was attending a meeting over there on a Monday 
morning. ; 

Mr. McKenna. Did he have a riglit to be attending the meeting? 

Mr. Mack. He did have at that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was his capacity there ? 

Mr. Mack. He wasa representative of the carpenters district counei! 
as a delegate over there. ; 

Mr. McKenna. What happened to him? 

Mr. Mack. He was pretty well beat up, from the information he 
gave me and the way he looked. 

Mr. McKenna. How did he look? What happened to him? 

Mr. Mack. He had a black eye and a fractured left shoulder and 
bruises all over his knees and his body from beatings and kickings, 
things like that. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any idea why they would be beating 
him up? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir, unless it was over something that happened, over 
jurisdiction or something. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that the normal way you settle jurisdictional dis- 
putes here ¢ 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; not until the last few years. It seems like the 
last few years it has gone that way. 

Mr. McKenna. That’s the normal way now? 

Mr. Mack. It seems to be. 

Mr. McKenna. Have.there been any other occasions of physical 
abuse or threats in connection with labor activities here, in connection 
with your activities? : 

Mr. Mack. Well, we had one carpenter foreman out on the Grand- 
view Airport beat up by laborers 663—that was a roving steward. It 
was a fellow by the name of Davis. 

Mr. McKenna. Has anybody ever made any threats to you? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who made them? 

Mr. Mack. O. L. Ring personally. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Mack. Well, the first time was about 2 years ago. He called 
my house and talked to me over the telephone about 8 or 9 o’clock one 
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night and pretty well abused me with bad language and a ‘atened to 
beat my head in if I didn’t look out. Then about—well, was in 
July of last year—lI was asked by Ernie Anderson to atte a a meeting 
at the Bellerive Hotel because of some disturbances out at the Sun- 

flower ordnance plant, and I attended one of the meetings there, which 
was—it seemed to be a very peaceful meeting that day. The next day 
O. L. Ring, who was the cochairman with W. W. Hutton, got pretty 
well provoked at my answer to a question that he gave, which was ask- 
ing whether we were for a smoke period out there or not. 

That’s what the disturbance was eo and I informed him that we 
stayed the same as we did the night before, that our members were 
pretty well satisfied, but if he wanted to draw up some kind of an 
agreement with the contractors we would go along with it if the con 
tractors could get it out of Washington, D. C. So he got pretty well 
provoked at that and started in cursing me and left the front and 
started toward me, but he didn’t only come about 6 or 7 feet and Bill 
Hutton informed him to come on back up there to ‘in chair, so he 
reconsidered, I guess, and ts back up to the chair. Before he went 
back to the chair he said, “As s far as I am concerned, you so and so, 
you can leave the damn room.’ 

Mr. Horrman. Did he also say he’d knock your head in? 

Mr. Mack. Well, similar words to that. I have been told that sev 
eral times by him but so far he hasn’t done it. 

Mr. McKenna. What is Ring's authority in the building trades 
council ¢ 

Mr. Mack. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. McKenna. What is Ring’s authority in the building trades 
couneil ? 

Mr. Mack. As far as I know he is only a delegate over there to the 
building trades council. 

Mr. Mc Kenna. He doesn’t exert much influence in tf 2 

Mr. Mack. W ell, evidently yes, with strong-arm methods. 

Mr. McKenna. You u think he does exert a : lot of influence ? 

Mr. Mack. I do, definitely. 

Mr. McKenna. How much? 

Mr. Mack. All of it. 

Mr. McKenna. He runs it? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Even though he doesn’t have the official authority 
he runs it ? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. And he runs it by what means? 

Mr. Mack. By strong-arm methods. 

Mr. McKenna. By the methods you have just described to us? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the principal cause of labor difficulties in 
this area, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, that’s quite a long story. If you want to hear it 
I'll give it to you in my own way. 

The labor difficulties started about 6 or 7 years ago in this town 
when the Taft-Hartley law started to go into effect “and everybody 
started in talking about what labor could do and what they couldn't 
do, so I asked our attorney to draw up a book on what was right and 
what wrong with the Taft-Hartley law for the labor movement. 


5 
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We had 8,000 of them published and given to our members so they 
would be guided according to the book of Cliff Langsdale. 

We talked about the jurisdiction: al disputes and the z aft-Hartley 
law from beginning to end in the building trades council for 7 days, 
and it semed to be the opinion that that was one of the things that 
would start difficulty between labor and management. 

Mr. McKenna. You think that is one of the things that eaused the 
trouble? 

Mr. Mack. No; that’s the beginning of it, for the simple reason that 
for a good many years around here the labor unions had officials that 
were responsible. It seems like in the last few years some of the union 
leaders are not the responsible people that should be at the head of a 
union. 

It’s just like your laws a few years ago on proh ibition. It Tet all the 
racketeers and everybody in the business of making whisky, and that 
is the reason the Taft-Hartley law has us in the fix it has right now. 

Mr. McKenna. You said Ring is not the head of the building trades 
council—who is? 

Mr. Mack. Perrin D. McElroy, the secretary and business manager. 

Mr. McKenna. How long has he been the hes ad of it? 

Mr. Mack. About 12 or 14 years. 

Mr. McKenna, That’s before the Taft-Hartley ! 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. So you have the same individual? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the reason he is not responsible now? 

Mr. Mack. Well, in my personal opinion I would say that Perrin 
McElroy is a captive. 

Mr. McKenna. Captive of whom ? 

Mr. Mack. Of the strong-armed boys in the movement, O. L. Ring 
and his group, I will put it that way. 

Mr. Hitierson. Has he ever voiced a protest against these methods? 

Mr. Mack. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Hitierson. Would that necessarily make him a captive, then? 

Mr. Mack. I think so. 

Mr. Hitietson. Do you mean he is afraid of them ? 

Mr. Mack. I would think he would be; yes. 

Mr. Hitierson. Does he still preside at the building trades council 
meetings ? 

Mr. Macx. I haven’t been in the building trades council meetings 
since last September or August, so I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Hitzetson. Was he pr esiding when you left ? 

Mr. Mack. As faras I know, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitietson. Have you ever made any complaints about the way 
they conducted these meetings to your national council, or your next 
level ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Hiiietson. What did they say ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, they are going to get around to it some day, to 
take care of the situation. They’ve got a good many difficulties in 
various locations and they’re supposed to be in here next week, next 
Monday. 

Mr. Hietson., They are coming in next Monday ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 
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Mr. Hitierson. When did you first make a complaint to your union, 
that is, the higher echelon? 

Mr. Mack. That has been some 5 or 6 months ago. 

Mr. Hitxetson. Five or six months ago? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; until that time we didn’t make any complaint other 
than that we were going out of the building trades council. 

Mr. Hitxetson. Did you have to have permission to withdraw from 
that local ? 

Mr. Mack. We didn’t have to have, but we did ask them if it would 
be permissible for us to. 

Mr. Hinirison. You did ask, and about 6 months ago you dropped 
out ¢ 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Mack, you started telling us about your reason 
for the labor disputes in Kansas City and you just got started and 
never finished. I am very anxious to get your opinion as to what you 
think the root of the difficulty is ? 

Mr. Mack. It’s the same thing that happened in prohibition days. 
The people that are trying to do the right thing in Kansas City and 
run labor unions the way they should be run are in a bad light, it 
seems to be, because of the beatings and everything else that has been 
going on, and that’s.all you hear about the labor movement is nothing 
but the bad part of it. You never hear anything about the good part 
of it, a at the good people are doing. 

Mr. Convon. Do you and the teamsters or the laborers have any 
pr out difficulties about the jurisdiction of the carpenters as against 
the laborers or the teamsters ? 

Mr. Mack. We have had very little difficulty for several months 
with either one of them. We had some difficulty with the teamsters 
organization over at the BOP plant some time last summer when they 
took their men off the job where we were unloading conveyors and 
things, and they took their men off of the job and were gone for a 
week or 10 days and put banners on the job. 

That was straightened out, the men went back on the job, and about 
the next week they took their men off, I can’t think of. the name of the 
place out here, it is the Pratt & Whitney Engine Works, and they 
were back there the second day, but they didn’t put any banners out. 

Since that time—well, we did have a little bit of difficulty, too, out 
here at this housing project at Gardner where the truck drivers stew- 
ard informed our people out there that they couldn’t even move their 
sawhorses or anything, that the truck drivers would move them for 
them. 

Mr. Connon. Did any of the other crafts, such as the machinists or 
plumbers or sheet metal workers, or any of the others, leave the build- 
ing trades council beside the carpenters’ 

Mr. Mack. Oh, yes; the electricians ae the pipe trades, with the 
exception of the sD deat Ra left back several years ago. 

Mr. Connon. So, the electricians and plumbers and pipefitters don’t 
belong to the building trades council at the present time ? 

Mr. Mack. They do not. 

Mr. Connon. How about the sheet-metal workers? 

Mr. Mack. I understand the sheet-metal workers, the engineers 
and painters left the Building Trades Council last week. 
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Mr. Connon. So the Building Trades Council is fast coming down 
to being just teamsters and laborers; is that right ? 

Mr. Mack. That is correct—that’s about all that is left of it. 

Mr. Connon. Is. your organization on strike, or are you respecting 
a picket line, or what is the situation ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; we are not on strike, nor have we got any picket 
lines out that I know of at the present time. Our men are all willing 
to go to work and are ready to go to work any time the materials are 
put on the job so that we can go to work. 

Mr. Connon. Do you sign separate agreements with all of the con 
tractors, or is there some kind of a contractors association and a master 
contract governing all of the crafts? 

Mr. Mack. We sign a contract with the builders association. W. W. 
Hutton is the secretary, and all other contractors have been going 
along with that individual contract, whatever it might be. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, the men belong to the association and 
the association bargains for them with their employees! d 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Does each union have separate contracts with the 
association, or is it a contract covering all of the crafts? 

Mr. Mack. Each one has a separate contract. 

Mr. Connon. In other words,-you don’t sign the same contract as, 
say, someone from the laborers union ? 

Mr. Mack. No. 

Mr. Conpvon. Do the contracts have identical termination dates, or 
do some of them expire at different dates? Would the contract. in 
other words, of .the electricians, expire at the same date as the ear 
penters ¢ 

Mr. Mack. The seven general trades are the same date. The sub 
contractors, I think there is a number of them at: different dates that 
they deal with their own subcontractors. 

Mr. Connon. You deal directly with the carpenters’ subcontractors, 
if there are such ? 

Mr. Mack. We deal directly with the contractors association. 

Mr. Conpon. That is, the general contractors / 

Mr. Mack. That is right. We don’t have any subs. 

Mr. Connon. You don’t have any subs in your trade, but there are 
subs in the electricians, for example? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, in the plumbers and steamfitters and plasterers 
and lathers and such as that. 

Mr. Connon. And the unions deal direct with the subcontractors 
and make different contracts with each one of them ? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. Convon. Is your contract in effect or has it expired f 

Mr. Mack.a Our contract has been signed since May 2 and has been 
in effect since that date. 

Mr. Connon. What is the date of the expiration of it? 

Mr. Mack. March 31, 1954. 

Mr. Conpvon. Your contract expired on March 31, 1953? 

Mr. Mack. It did, and we have already negotiated a contract and 
the contract is signed and copies of it in Ww ashington, D. C., with the 
Labor Department and in our international office also. 

Mr. Connon. I assume you had a period of negotiations before 
March 31 and then continuing after March 31? 
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Mr. Mack. We started in about January 31 ordinarily on our con 
tract. 

Mr. ConpDoNn. How many of the crafts have signed contracts and how 
many have not at the present time ? 

Mr. Mack. I can’t tell you just exactly how many have contracts 
signed and contracts that are no signed. 1 understand there are about 
five different groups that are not signed. 

Mr. Connon. What are those five groups, if you know ? 

Mr. Mack. The engineers, the truck drivers, the laborers, the brick 
jJayers and the lathers, I believe. 

Mr. Connon. Are negotiations going on between the contractors and 
those unions that you know of ¢ 

Mr. Mack. I don’t think there has been any meetings for quite some 
time, as far as I know. I haven't heard of any of them for the last 
30 days at least. 

Mr. Convon. Do you know what the issue is, what the points of 
disagreement are, between the contractors association and those five 
unions that have not yet signed contracts; is it over wages or work- 
ing conditions or what ? 

Mr. Hitterson. Mr. Mack, would you lean forward a little so they 
can catch that in the microphone, please / 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. Personally I am not in their negotiations. 

Mr. Conpon. You don’t know the issue that separates them ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, I can tell you a little bit about the issue. The issue 
is with the truckdriver more or less over jurisdiction, because there 
was one contractor signed a contract with jurisdictions in it, any- 
thing that the truckdriver thought was his in the green book, that’s 
what he was going to get with that contract. I saw that contract 
myself, and that is what I understand he is trying to get with the 
builders association. 

Mr. Connon. Did that extend and give more jobs to the teamsters 
union, that contract ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. Who did it take them from ? 

Mr. Mack. It takes them from the laborers’ organization and the 
various crafts. 

Mr. Connon. It takes them from your organization as well? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. One such contract that you have seen is signed and 
gives that jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. Ihave seen it. 

Mr. Connon. Do you know whether or not any of these difficulties 

have been hearing about yesterday and today, whether or not 
charges have been filed under the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
the Taft-Hartley Act, with the Labor Board, the General Council 
thereof, by anybody ? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Connon. There have been no charges by the union or the em- 
ployers filed with the Labor Board ? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Connon. That is all. 

Mr. Lucas. Has an attempt been made, Mr. Mack, to get the in- 
ternational officers of these unions to solve this difficulty ? 
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Mr. Mack. There has from our standpoint. Now on the BOP 
Plant there was a man came in here from Chicago, from our inter- 
national office, and I believe that was because of the settlement over 
there with the -teamsters’ organization, that our international man, 
McDaniels, went in there and settled it with O. L. Ring personally. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you have any hope, Mr. Mack, that it can be solved, 
and if so, how soon do you think it will? 

Mr. Mack. Which are you talking about ? 

Mr. Lucas. The jurisdictional difficulty between the unions? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, I think there is a chance for it to be solved next 
week, 

Mr. Lucas. How will that happen? 

Mr. Mack. Well, if the international officers come in here and do 
what they should do and put the Building Trades Council under a 
trusteeship and send somebody in here to take over the business, I 
think it will settle it in its entirety. | 

Mr. Lucas. Who will represent the teamsters, if you know, at this 
meeting ? 

Mr. Macr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Lucas. They will be represented; will they not? 

Mr. Mack. I think all crafts will be represented at the meeting. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, Mr. Mack, you have told this committee that the 
carpenters are not on strike and that they would be working if the 
material were on the job? 

Mr. Mack. That is correct. 

Mr. Lucas. Would you go to work, or would the carpenters go te 
work, if the material were placed on the job by any other than mem- 
bers of the teamsters union 4 

Mr. Mack. If the material is on the job, the carpenters will go to 
work. 

Mr. Lucas. You mean you will not respect a teamsters picket line? 

Mr. Mack. Not over jurisdiction ; no. 

Mr. Convon. ‘Then, Mr. Mack, do you anticipate that if there is a 
failure in the negotiations next week between the leaders of the inter- 

national union, that if the contractors will get the material on the job 
the carpenters will go to work? 

Mr. Mack. I am satisfied they will. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smiru. Does the name Hoffa mean anything to you—H_-o-f-f-a? 

Mr. Mack. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Smiru. Does Beck mean anything to you? 

Mr. Mack. Beck? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, Dave Beck? 

Mr. Mack. Dave Beck; I have never had the pleasure of meeting 
the gentleman. I have heard of him. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you know that the Kansas City area is a guinea pig 
for the International Teamsters Union to tie up the place and win 
this jurisdictional fight ? 

Mr. Mack. That has been said around here for the last year. 

Mr. Smiru. You have about come to the conclusion that is a true 
statement; haven’t you? 

Mr. Mack. I kind of believe it is. 

Mr. Smrru. In other words, the teamsters union is going to make 
that definition of the teamsters union stick—‘anything that moves 
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on a truck or any other means of locomotion belongs to them’’; aren’t 
they? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t think theyll make it stick in Kansas City. 

Mr. Smirn.: But that’s their policy: is it not? 

Mr. Mack. I believe that’s their policy. 

Mr. Horrman. Making it stick now; aren’t they ? 

Mr. Mack. They’ve got everything shut down. 

Mr. Horrman. For how long have they made it stick? 

Mr. Mack. The last couple of months, but that isn’t stating that they 
have made it stick. 

Mr. Horrman. But you are not working? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are ready to work? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And.-the contractors don’t seem willing to assume 
the risk of bringing the material on the ground in view of the strike 
of the teamsters, do they ? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t think the contractors are willing to go to work 
as long as here is the condition that there is in the field. 

Mr. Horrman. What is your remedy for it—the situation ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Well, I just got throught stating that I think the Build- 
ing Trades Department nationally is going to have to make a receiver- 
ship in here. That’s the solution to the problem. Then it falls 
directly on the international to take care of the situation of the local 
problems. 

Mr. Horrman. And that’s because you think the teamsters outfit 
has been mismanaged here? 

Mr. Mack. I do. 

Mr. Horrman. In the beginning of your testimony you referred 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. There is nothing in that act which has 
anything to do with the selection of union officials, is there ? 

Mr. Mack. There was nothing in the act of prohibition either to 
keep from bootlegging and things like that, and that is just what is 
going on. The people that are decent and the people that are trying 
to get along with the public and the contractors and everybody else 
in the labor unions are afraid to act and the Taft- Hartley law has 
kept them from doing some of the actions that they might be doing. 

Mr. Horrman. Just what provision of the Taft-Hartley Act has 
kept anyone in a labor union from doing anything? 

Mr. Mack. It takes about half his time trying to keep out of trouble. 

Mr. Horrman. Trouble with the Taft-Hartley Act ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What specific thing or provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act has anything to do with these strikes here? 

Mr. Mack. Well, I guess it doesn’t, but it filters into the movement 
of labor and disrupts the movement. 

Mr. Horrman. You can’t put your finger on a single provis sion, para- 
graph, or phrase, or sentence of the Taft-Hartley Act that has caused 
any trouble here, can you, and if you can tell us what it is? 

Mr. Mack. I can’t tell you just exactly what phrase or anything else, 
but it has disrupted and has segregated the labor movement in the 
United States of America, divided it up rather than to have it col- 
lectively like they used to be. It started in 1947, didn’t it? 
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Mr. Horrman. I don’t know just how far the individual members 
of the unions have been led astray by the false statements of the leaders 
of the unions. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the leaders of the union. 

Mr. Horrman. Just wait until I get through, will you? 

Mr. Mack. I think I am. 

Mr. Horrman. There are good leaders and bad leaders, just the same 
as there are good Congressmen and bad Congressmien—make your own 
selection. 

Mr. Connon. We will agree. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you know there are more union members today 
than there were before the Taft -Hartley Act went into effect? 

Mr. Mack. Certainly; and there is more people working, but has 
the Taft-Hartley law given 1 day’s work to an individual! 

Mr. Horrman. It would if they would enforce it, and, say, did your 
unions ever meet a payroll in a manufacturing company or in pro- 
duction ? 

Mr. Mack. No. We meet our own ‘payrolls. 

Mr. Horrman. And you haven’t got a dollar in your treasury except 
what is collected from money paid to your members my industry, have 
you? 

Mr. Mack. How do the lawyers get their money—how does the 
manufacturer get his money to lobby ? Do they get it from the work- 
ing people? 

Mr. Horrman. You can’t answer a single question, can you? You 
just ask another. 

Mr. Mack. I am answering most of them. 

Mr. Horrman. Why don’t you answer the questions when they are 
asked you? 

Mr. Mack. I am answering most of them—what was your question! 

Mr. Horrman. You belong to the A. F. of L., don’t you? 

Mr. Mack. I do. 

Mr. Horrman. How much cash do they hives in the national treas- 
Mr. Mack. The national treasury of the A. F. of L. ? 

Mr. Horrman. It is about $10 million, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mack. Are you talking about the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America now or about the whole A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Horrman. I’m talking about the whole A. F. of L. 

Mr. Mack. I think there is much more than that. 

Mr. Horrman. As long as the leaders of that union know so much 
about the wages that should be paid and the working conditions, 
can you tell me why it is they have never established a factory and 
given the rest of the folks an example to go by? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. Our union don’t tell them how to do it. 

Mr. Horrman. You want to tell them how much wages they have to 
pay, don’t you? But you don’t want to show them. 

Mr. Mack. No; I don’t want to show them. 

Mr. Horrman. But you want to tell them how much wages they 
have to pay, don’t you? 

Mr. Mack. We bargain collectively with the contractors and it is 
an honest bargain, and we do not tell the contractors how they have 
to run their jobs. 
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Mr. Horrman. Just what provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act would 
you change in order to smooth things out ? 

Mr. Mack. The first thing, 1 would get rid of some of your non- 
Communist affidavit setup. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Mack. I have 18 local unions, 11 officials in every local union to 
get out every year before we can do any business with the National 
Labor Relations Board. Each one of those men has to come to the 
office and sign the affidavit. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America started in fighting communism in 1925, to my 
knowledge, in New York City. When did the other people come into 
it? 

Mr. Smirn. You think that is an imposition on an honest American 
citizen to go any place and sign an affidavit that he is not a 
Communist 4 

Mr. Mack. I have been signing them ever since. 

Mr. Smrru. You act like it is an imposition ¢ 

Mr. Mack. It is an imposition to call men in from Topeka and var- 
ious places to have to sign these. 

Mr. Smiru. Can’t you send them out to them ? 

Mr. Mack. They just don’t sign them. They don’t. like to sign 
them. We bring them into the oflice. 

Mr. Smirn. You mean to tel] me the officials of your union don’t 
hike to sign an anti-Communist oath ? 

Mr. Mack. Do you have to sign an anti-Communist oath ? 

Mr. Sairn. I certainly do, and I am proud to sign it, and every 
Member of Congress signs an anti-Communist oath. 

Mr. Mack. Thanks. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. SmirH. And every person who works in any department of 
Congress signs an anti-Communist oath. 

Mr. Mack. I am glad to hear that. We sign them. I have that 
every year. 

Mr. Smrrn. I just always wonder when I hear fine union officials 
such as you complain about signing an anti-Communist oath that 
somebody is being imposed upon. You can send them out in the mail. 
I just don’t understand it. 

Mr. Horrman. Striking that out, what else would you do? 

Mr. Mack. Nothing, sir; I don’t believe. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, listen, I remember sitting on the committee 
and hearing William Green testify, and I think he was on for about 
an hour, and he said the law was all bad, and we asked him for changes, 
and he didn’t have any when he got through. Now if you think all 
this trouble grows out of the Taft-Hartley Act we would like ta fix it 
so that it will work. Tell us how to do it? 

Mr. Mack. I am not a lawyer or maybe I might tell you. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, with all due respect to lawyers, you know some 


folks have good commonsense and good judgment and their advice is 
just as good. 


Mr. Mack. I think I do. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, you tell us as a prac tical workingman and 
union official what we should do to make the Taft- Hartley Act better ? 

Mr. Mack. I would like to know what benefits there are to the work- 
ingman—TI can’t see any benefits. 
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Mr. Horrman. Just let’s be free and fair—just assuming that the 
Taft-Hartley Act isn’t worth a tinker’s dam, that it is all bad, what 
would you do to make it better ¢ 

Mr. Mack. I would put the Wagner law back in effect. 

Mr. Horrman. You would'§ 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you know that the W agner law didn’t carry 
one single pr ovision for protec ting the employ er? 

Mr. Mack. There should be something to protect the employer and 
the employee, too, equally. 

Mr. Horrman. Equally? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. Does the employer sign affidavits that 
he is a non-Communist ? 

Mr. Horrman. No; but I am in favor of putting it in. 

Mr. Mack. No; don’t put it in—take it out for us. 

_ Mr. Horrman. I am thinking about other things, other provisions 
in the Wagner Act that say the employee shall have the 1 ight to 
join and bargain collectively might be amended by saying that the 
employee should have the right to join or not to join a union ? 

Mr. Mack. He has a right not to join. 

Mr. Horrman. He has? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. But under the union shop he can’t work after 30 days 
if he don’t join up, can he? 

Mr. Mack. That is right, if he goes into that kind of a plant. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; so the situation here in Kansas C ity is that he 

‘an’t work unless he agrees within 30 days after he takes a job that 
he will sign up and pay the union initiation fees and dues—isn’t that 
- the situation ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; don’t you think 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute—isn’t that the situation ? 

Mr. Mack. That is the situation. 

Mr. Horrman. And you think that is just? 

Mr. Mack. The employees are benefited by joining the union over 
and above the dues that they pay, in benefits. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; undoubtedly a fellow is usually, we will say, 
by and large, benefited when he gets married, but you wouldn’t say 
he would have to, would you? 

Mr. Mack. No; he doesn’t have to, he can be single. 

Mr. Horrman. Why do you want him to marry one of.the unions 
before he works? 

Mr. Mack. He doesn’t have to. He don’t have to work there. 

Mr. Horrman. The witness before said in order to get enough to 
eat he had to steal—you don’t want to go for that? 

Mr. Mack. No; we don’t want to steal. 

Mr. Horrman. No. Then, of course, the union fixes the dues that its 
member has to pay ? 

Mr. Macs. Yes; that is the individual member, too. He votes on 
that. 

Mr. Horrman.. And you think taxes are too high, don’t you? 

Mr. Mack. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Mack. Not under the conditions we are living in. 
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Mr. Horrman. Well, Iam glad to hear that. Aren't you (t 
members—laughter) you-——- 

Mr. Mack. You want the truth, don’t you? Tam under oath. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure, we want your best judgment. 

Mr. Mack. I don’t think they are too high. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you think of anything at all, any change, that 
you would make in the Taft-Hartley Act if you were to have the privi- 
lege of rewriting it today? 

Mr. Mack. I would have to study it; you know that. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you were a little unfair, weren’t you—unin- 
tentionally, of course—when you laid all your troubles to the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 

Mr. Mack. Not too unfair in that. 

Mr. Horrman. Just a little? 

Mr. Mack. Just a little. 

Mr. Horrman. Might be a little prejudiced ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Might be. 

Mr. Horrman. Now how long have the members of your union been 
out of work here? 

Mr. Mack. About 2 months. 

Mr. Horrman. And how many are there? 

Mr. Mack. There is right close to 9,000. 

Mr. Horrman. And of those 9,000 I suppose a fair percentage, the 
usual percentage, are married and have children? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And how long do you think they will stay out’ of 
work ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, they are going to stay out of work a long time, 
until materials and things get back on the job. 

Mr. Horrman. In the mean time who is going to support them? 

Mr. Mack. A good many of them are out of town. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, what would you do now to fix it so that the 
teamsters would have to get out of the way? 

Mr. Mack. What would I do to fix it so that the teamsters would 
have to get out of the way! 

Mr. Horrman. Yes? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t know—that is up to the—— 

Mr. Horrman. It is a jurisdictional dispute, isn’t it? . 

Mr. Mack. Jurisdictional—it isn’t against us, I don’t believe. 

_ Mr. Horrman. No, but I say it is jurisdictional dispute here, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Macx. I would say that is the way it started; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And it is between members of the teamsters local of 
the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, it would have to be because they are all A. F. of L. 
people. 

Mr. Horrman. They are all A. F. of L. people? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t there something wrong with the A. F. of L. 
when it can’t settle its own jurisdictional disputes ? 

Mr. Macx. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Then it isn’t the Taft-Hartley Act, it is your own 
organization ? 

Mr. Mack. That could come into the picture. 
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Mr. Hinterson. Mr. Mack, I understand you have a committee, or a 
district council on which you have 40 members—is that correct ? 

Mr. Mack. Our district council consists of right close te a hundred 
members from 18 local unions. 

Mr. Huetson. A hundred members? 

Mr. Mack. From 18 local unions. 

Mr. Hittetson. How are they chosen ? 

Mr. Mack. They are chosen by the local unions. 

Mr. Hitietson. By the local unions? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. The district council has nothing to do 
with who shall be delegated from any local union. 

Mr. Hixerson. Isee. You made the statement a few moments ago, 
you said about a year ago you realized that the teamsters were trying 
to take over here in the Kansas City area as possibly a test case, and 
you said that you went along for 6 months of that time. What reason 
did you have to continue to go along even though you thought they 
were trying to make a test case in the ‘Kansas City area 

Mr. Mack. The teamsters hadn’t bothered anything on our jobs, 

Mr. Huetson. And it was only after they bothered you that you 
decided to get out? 

Mr. Mack. The it’s right. I don’t know what you’re talking about 
by “getting out.” 

Mr. Hitietson. Get out of the Building Trades Council ? 

Mr. Mack. That was the climax, you might say—a man got beat up, 

Mr. Hitxetson. You mentioned a few minutes ago that you notified 
the higher echelon of the international only about 6 months ago—is 
. that correct ? 

Mr. Mack. That is correct, but they knew what was going on preity 
well on the job, they know about jurisdiction. 

Mr. Hutitetson. But you didn’t make any real comment until about 

} months ago? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. Convon. Mr. Mack, the 18 locals: that make up your district 
council, have they had occasion to file charges or petitions for an elec- 
tion with the National Labor Relations Board ¢ 

Mr. Mack. The district council handles all filing of charges with 
the National Labor Relations Board, for elections and such as that. 

Mr. Connon. Have you had any elections or any unfair labor prac- 
tice cases since 1947, when the act was passed ? 

Mr. Mack. Not very many, but had lots of elections because all the 
mills and cabinet shops are under the National Labor Relation Board 
agreements. 

Mr. Convon. Does your council consider that the NLRB has juris- 
diction over the ordinary construction around this area? Do they 
handle those cases? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t think the NLRB gets into the construction 
industry as such. 

Mr. Connon. Just the manufacturing? 

Mr. Mack, Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Have there been any charges filed against-any locals 


by any employer charging the district council with unfair labor 
practices? 


Mr. Mack. By the—— 
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Mr. Connon. By the employe rs{ 

Mr. Mack. By the employers % 

Mr. Connon. Yes 

Mr. Mack. Yes: we have a charge m the National kanliore: Relations 
Board against us on a contract in St. Joe now from one of the general 
contractors. We are trying to make an agreement up there. 

Mr. Conpon. Now in answering one of my chairman’s questions in 
regard to the union shop, would you say it is a fair proposition that 
most union people feel that the wages and working conditions which 
they have obtained through their organization are better than they 
could have got without that organization and therefore, the employees 
who come in to receive those benefits should be required to pay a 
fair share for the benefits the organizations have obtained ¢ 

Mr. Mack. They definitely feel that they are bettering themselves 
by joining the union. 

Mr. Conpon. As a matter of fact, don’t most union people rather 
resent people who will accept the benefits of a labor contract and make 
no contribution to the united effort to obtain that benefit 4 

Mr. Mack. ‘They certainly don’t like to work with them. 

Mr. Connon. I think that is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Horrman. Your unions, all AFL unions, I guess, have the 
power, do they not, to fix the assessments of the members 4 

Mr. Mack. Only by referendum vote, by a majority vote. 

Mr. Horrman. In your organization they have to put it to a vote? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right; referendum vote in our organization. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that a secret ballot 4 

Mr. Mack. It is. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know about the other unions? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; I can’t tell you. I have never been in another 
local union; I don’t know about the ballot or oe 

Mr. Horrman. Just to give you an example; in our hearing in 
Detroit, we learned the union officials there made an assessment of $5 
a week on each member.’ Do you think the union officials should have 
that power ¢ 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; that is for the membership of the organization, 
to my belief. 

Mr. Horrman. And the clerks iri the chain stores, the union officials 
fix the assessments, the dues—you don’t think that’s right, do you 

Mr. Mack. That is news tome. I don’t know. We have just gone 
through an election raising our dues in this territory from $3 to‘$4.50, 

Mr. Horrman. Per week? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; per month. 

Mr. Horrman. W ould you think that, for an ordinary laborer draw- 
ing, say, $80 a week, a $5 weekly assessment was a little bit high? 

Mr. Mack. Well, I don’t know about the assessment. I don’t know 
what that means. 

Mr. Horrman. That is $5-a-week dues? 

Mr. Mack. Who has that? 

Mr. Horrman. That is the Detroit scale—the teamsters have it in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Mack. Our dues on July 1, 1927, was raised to $3 by referen- 
dum vote, and it hadn’t been raised until just a couple of months 
ago, and will vo into effect the ist of Julv this year. 
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Mr. Horrman. You are trying to run a union the way it should be 
with regard to the rights of the people? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. That is fine; that is the way it should be. 

Mr. Mack. And we have our representatives, too. 

Mr. Horrman. I say that is fine; that is the way it should be. 

Mr. McKenna. What is local 612 

Mr. Mack. Local 61 is the largest local we have in the district. 

Mr: McKenna. What is your relationship to that? 

Mr. Mack. I am just a member of local 61, and I come from that 
local union. 

Mr. McKenna. How are the delegates from local 61 to the district 
council elected ? 

Mr. Mack. By Australian ballot. 

Mr. McKenna. How many names are on the ballot? 

Mr. Mack. This last election there was, I think, 57, and 40 to be 
elected. 

Mr. McKenna. Forty to be elected out of fifty-seven names? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. It has been that way for a number of 
years; they have been sending 40 delegates to the district council, and 
it is a ratio per hundred, you see. 

Mr. McKenna. How do those names get on there? 

Mr. Mack. Between the first week in January and the first week 
in June nominations from the floor, and then they go to the printer. 
The second Monday in January is the election and “they go by Aus- 
tralian ballot. They take their own ballot and mark the ballot and 
put it in the ballot box. 

Mr. McKenna. May a member vote for 25 out of those 57 if he 
wishes ? 

Mr. Mack. No, I think it is 40. He votes for 40. 

Mr. McKenna. If he votes for 25 what happens to his ballot? 

Mr. Mack. That is up to the election committee. I don’t know 
whether they throw them out or whether they don’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Don’t you know they throw them out? 

Mr. Mack. I think they do because they have to vote for 40, 

Mr. McKenna. A member must vote for 40? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. He doesn’t have much choice ? 

Mr. Mack. I think he has. He can vote for 40 out of the union 
itself ; over 4,000 in it and he votes for 40. 

Mr. McKenna. Fifty-seven are nominated, as you said, and he can’t 
do any better than reject 17 of them? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. -That is the limit of his choice? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir; he is supposed to vote for 40. 

Mr. Hiiiexson. In other wor ds, if he only voted for 39 the ballot 
would be throw out? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

‘Mr. Horrman. So if it turns out that way he would have to take 
20 bad ones in order to get 20 good ones? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t think they have 20 bad ones in the local union. 

Mr. Horrman. Can’t do like we do in an election, if the nominee 
doesn’t suit you, skip across to the other party ? 
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Mr. Mack. No, we don’t have but one pal tv. We don't have polit 
in our organization, 

Mr. Hor FMAN. No. I hope not. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, Mr. Mack, your union doesn’t recog- 
nize a single vote, where you have a number of candidates in the meet 
ing you concentrate on just a few instead of a number of positions to 
fill ? 

Mr. Mack. That is up to the union. Our district council election 
was held last Saturday, and I believe there were about 20 different 
nominations. They were all counted. 

Mr. Conpon. But nominations from the floor could go up to 80 or 
9) or 1004 

Mr. Mack. Could go to 4,000 if there was that many in the union. 

Mr. Smirnu. That is all, Mr. Mack. The committee will recess for 
10 minutes. 

(Recess of 10 minutes taken from 11:20 to 11:30 a. m., June 30, 
1953. ) 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF LELAND E. KINSER, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Leland Kinser, called as a witness, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows:) 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Kinser, you are how old? 

Mr. Kinser. Forty-one. 

Mr. Horrman. Married? 

Mr. KINSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Family ¢ 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How many ? 

Mr. Kryser, One daughter. 

Mr. Horrman. What is your business? 

Mr. Kinser. I am special representative of the Carpenters District 
Council of Kansas City and vicinity. 

Mr. Horrman. What work do you do in connection with that? 

Mr. Kinser. Well, I look after the interest of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, and I am an organizer for the organization and try-to 
settle what disputes that might ccme in my territory. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you do any work, manual work ? 

Mr. Kinser. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Explain what you mean by disputes within your terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Kinser. Well, if we have a jurisdictional dispute-in the vicin- 
ity of which I work, I try to work it out with the other representa- 
tives of the other labor movement and try. to keep assigning the 
men to proper jobs and whatever might come up in the line of my 
duty. 

Mr. Smrrit. Have you authority to make decisions on who gets 
this particular work ? 

Mr. Kinser. Not exactly make decisions. I would say that we try 
to make decisions and try to coordinate the work so that it will go on 

like it should be. 


36290—53 
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Mr. Smiru. Well, trying to make decisions and making them is 
entirely two different things. What do you know about this juris- 
dictional fight here in Kansas City ? 

Mr. Kryser. Well, about the only thing I can say about it is it’s bad. 

Mr: Smirnu. And you are a walking example of how bad it is? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What wis the last dispute that you were engaged 
in, with whom, and what was the cause of it and what came out of 
it / - 

Mr. Kinser. Well, the last dispute I was in .was just a few days 
ago in regard to removing forms on a job at Pleasant Hill. 

Mr. Horrman. On cemer.t work ? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All right; what was it 

Mr. Kinser. Our steward calied me to this job and told me that 
it was a dispute as to who would handle the forms on this job and 
told me that the ironworker was on the job and he thought it was 
our work; and I got an assignment of work that was made to our 
organization and took it to the superintendent, and the superintendent 
assigned the work to the various crafts that he thought should de 
the work. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, you are talking about forms. What was the 
work, cement / 

Mr. Kinser. It was a cement form. This particular job was a 
wall about 16 feet high, and the forms were made in sections of about 
8 feet wide and 16 feet high, and they were.-lifting these forms with 
a crane and setting them in place. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was lifting them ? 

Mr. Krnser. The engineer was on the crane, The ironworker was 
hooking onto the forms—— 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; but what union do they belong to? 

Mr. Kryser. The ironworkers’ union and the hoisting engineers’ 
union. The carpenters were placing the forms when they were in 
place. , 

Mr. Horrman. Do. you mean telling the other unions where to let 
them down; is that right, or where to place them? 

Mr. Krnsrer. They were—— 

Mr. Horrman. I’m dumb about it, I don’t know anything about it, 

and I’m trying to find out just what resulted. 

Mr. Kinser. Yes; they did move the forms over to the particular 
spot where they were to be set and the carpenters set the forms in 
place to pour concrete in. 

Mr. Horrman. So you had two A. F. of L. union men—— 

Mr. Kinser. Three A. F. of L. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Krnser. Three A. F. of L. unions were there. 

Mr. Horrman. Straighten it out again for me. You were going 
to put up some cement work ? 

Mr. Smiru. Hoisting engineers was one. 

Mr. Horrman. These forms were so. big you had to have the crane 
on them? 

Mr. Kinser. Right. : 

Mr. Horrman. So that fellow was the ironworker boy ? 
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Mr. Kinser. No, he was the hoisting engineer, and the ironworker 
was hooking onto these forms and the carpenter was——- 

Mr. Horrman. Telling him where to put it? 

Mr. Kinser. No; not telling him whe re to put it. He was passing 
them on the carpenter and the car penter then placed the forms where 
they belonged and fastened them together so they could pour concrete 
in them. 

Mr. Horrman. They all belonged to the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Kinser. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. Aren't there any provisions in your constitution, in 
your bylaws, which would enab le someone in the organization to set- 
tle that without any trouble? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, there is. We have what we call the green book 
to work by, and I happened to have a copy of assignment of work 
that was made by the builders association in this city and I took this 
assignment of work as a reference to what had been done in the past 
to this superintendent and he made the assignment as to who should 
do what work. There were about three crafts there where there 
shouldn’t have been. 

Mr. Horrman. And you got that one settled all right, did you? 

Mr. Kinser. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Hovrman. Why don’t they settle the rest of them? Why aren’t 
the rest of them settled ? 

Mr. Kinser. Brother, it’s not that easy. 

Mr. Horrman. What’s the matter’ Do you need some change in 
your constitution or your bylaws of your international / 

Mr. Krwser. I think it would be well if the. international would 
make their decisions a little more clear so that they couldn’t be in- 
terpreted by each organization a different way. 

Mr. Horrman. And wouldn't it be helpful to everyone if instead 
of complaining about the Taft-Hartley Act, they fixed up their own 
house and put it in order so we can settle some of these disputes which 
the Taft-Hartley Act leaves to them to settle? 

Mr. Kinser. Well, I have only been in the field as a representative 
since the Taft-Hartley Act has been enacted, but I worked as a fore- 
man and superintendent and a journeyman for several years before 
that time, and I have never seen any dispute before the Taft-Hartley 
Act was enacted that I have seen since. I don’t know whether that 
had anything to do with it or not, but it has been an indication to 
me that 

Mr. Horrman. The Taft-Hartley Act leaves the authority to set- 
tle those disputes, those jurisdictional disputes, to the unions them- 
selves, does it not? 

Mr. Kinser. I think so. 

Mr. Horrman. Chairman Smith said you were a walking example. 
How come? Tell us about that? 

Mr. Kinser. I would like for him to explain what he means by 
walking example. 

Mr. Horrman, You said “ves” to it, so what do you think he meant 
by it? I don’t know. 

Mr. Kinser. I couldn’t say. Maybe he could explain what he 
means. 

Mr. Horrman. You got a beating, didn’t you? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman: All right, tell us about it. 

Mr. Kinser. I didn’t know that’s what you wanted to know. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you think he wanted to know when he 
asked you that question ? 

Mr. Kinser. Well, that is what I thought he wanted to know, 

Mr. Horrman. All right, go ahead and explain it. Why all this 
palaver here in between ? 

Mr. Kinser. Well, about the 6th day of August, I think it was, last 
year, I had a call to a particular job at the Missouri City Co-op 
power plant, and in the afternoon, and I went over the next morning 
myself, and Walter Said and other representatives of our organiza- 
tion, and I had an appointment to meet Willard Wilkinson at this 
particular job. 

Mr. Horrman. Who is Willard Wilkinson ? 

Mr. Kinser. He is the representative of Laborers Organization 663, 
Common Laborers. 

Mr. Horrman. A. F’. of L.? 

Mr. Kinser. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kinser. And we met there about 9:30 or 10 o'clock on this 
particular 7th day of August last year, and pretty soon we were 
in a dispute over taking out eae at oo particular job in the same 
manner of the one I just spoke about, only we were removing forms, 

Mr. Horrmaan. You have trouble pettin them up and you have 
trouble taking them down? 

Mr. Kinser. And that morning the contractor was called to the 
job; we couldn’t reach any agreement, and according to the agree- 
ment that is made by the international department or Taft-Hartley 
or somebody, it is that the contractor will make an assignment of 
work. The contractor did this. He assigned the work to our organi- 
zation to do the work we were in dispute about, and this fellow Wil- 
kinson wasn’t satisfied with this assignment, and he told the contractor 
that he would remove his men if he made that type of assignment, 
and he told 

Mr. Horrman. And you fellows would walk out if he didn’t? 

Mr. Krwnser. No. 

Mr. Horrman. What was you going to do if he didn’t assign it to 
your group? 

Mr. Kinser. Whenever the work is not assigned in our favor, we’ve 
another way out; we can write the national department for change of 
decision, but we keep working until the time that this change is 
made. 

Mr. Horrman. But Wilkinson wouldn’t do that ? 

Mr. Kinser. That was what he said. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that what he did? 

Mr. Kinser. No. The contractor—Wilkinson said that they had in 
the heavy construction group, that they had a committee that would 
take care of such things as this, so—I’m getting a little ahead of my 
story. Before the contractor arrived was when our trouble was; 
maybe I should get to that first. I told our steward to go ahead and 
hook on the forms like we thought it should be done, and —_— 
pulled my glasses off and hit me and 
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Mr. Horrman. Well, I know, but what did you do to provoke him? 

Mr. Kinser. I told our steward to go ahead and do the work, and he 
started to do it. 

Mr. Smirxe. Did you have a hammer in — pocket? 

Mr. Kinser. No, sir. I haven’t carried a hammer in my pocket for 
several years. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you ever carry one now ¢ 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. When you was working? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Before you got this official job, job as an official ? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All right; he pulled off your glasses? 

Mr. Kinser. He jerked my glasses off and hit me and knocked me 
down, and, of course, I got up and he came at me again and I 
tried to defend myself and the first thing I knew there was two fellows 
init. This other fellow, they called him Red—— 

Mr. Horrman. Ruark? 

Mr. Kinser. No, I believe his name is Witte or something like that. 
I met him that morning for the first time. 

Mr. Horrman. And the last time, you hope? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes. I have seen him since then, but I haven’t met him 
since then. When this Red jumped in, the steward that we had there, 
he came in to assist me, and he had a hammer. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, he was a carpenter? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir; he had a hammer in his pocket. 

Mr. Horrman. He had a tool of his trade? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir; he had it in his hand. And he and Wilkinson 
were going around, and Red and I parted off. We fought there for 
some little time, and when it finally ended up, when the man quit com- 
ing at me, I was only defending myself—I noticed —— 

Mr. Horrman (interrupting). I know, that’s what all four of you 
were doing, just defending yourselves, weren’t you ? 

Mr. Kinser. I’m only speaking for myself, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, who got the best of it? I think that’s what the 
folks are interested in, if anything. I can’t think of anything else. 

Mr. Kryser. At that time I wouldn't say there was any best. 

Mr. Horrman. You had a broken shoulder when you got through? 

Mr. Kinser. Not then; no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. When did you get the broken shoulder? 

Mr. Kinser. That was on Monday after this. I met the same fellows 
again. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, this seems to be a very funny thing, but do you 
realize—— 

Mr. Kinser (interrupting). It isn’t funny to me, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That someone might be killed in one of these troubles 
very easily ? 

Mr. Kinser. Sure, that’s right; I'll agree with you. And—— 

Mr. Horrman (interrupting). "And as I understand from reading 
the testimony, like going to the home of that woman the other day. 
We had in a previous hearing there where a fellow and his neighbor sat 
up all night with a gun waiting for these fellows to come there. Of 
course, if they had come there, somebody would have been killed. Tell 
us about this as quickly as you can, Make it as short as you can. 
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Mr. Kinser. On Monday morning after this, that was on Thursday, 
and on Monday morning, the 11th, at the building trades council of 
which we were a me mber of at that time, the board of business agents 
meets at 9:30. At that Monday morning at 9:30 we had our regular 
meeting, and when the meeting adjourned, at 10:30-or 11 o'clock, I 
don’t remember the exact time, we all started going out of the basement 
of the building where the meeting was held, and I looked as I went 
out, I noticed this fellow Red and another coworker of his standing on 
the back stairs, and I usually went out the front anyway, so I go out 
the front stairs, and when I got to the top of the stairs I met Mr. Wil 
kinson and Nelson Price st: inding at the head of the stairs. They are 
labor representatives of the same local union, and during the meantime 
of the meeting, though, there was a letter delivered to Wilkinson, a 
special delivery letter, and it was assignment of work of this heavy 
constructon group, and they had given him part of the work and they 
had given us part of the work, and I don’t know if that is what had 
him upset or whether he just wanted to see if he was bigger than I was 
or what the deal was, but anyway these two fellows were standing at 
the head of the stairs, and I was in hopes that the incident on Thursday 
before was over, so I reached out to shake hands with Wilkinson and 
Price, and Wilkinson took my hand, and. he held onto my hand and 

ulled my glasses off with his other hand and knocked me over to 
Price, and Price put me back, and the next time Wilkinson knocked 
me out the door. I was standing right in the door, and they didn’t let 
me up until they were through thrashing me. 

Mr. Horrmay. Is that where you got your shoulder broken ? 

Mr. Krnser. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you were all union men? 

Mr. Kinser. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. And all belong to the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Kinser. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, of course, what you’re saying here, the ree 
ords of “ag! committee, House committee and Labor committee, shows 
hundreds, I guess thousands of those incidents and what to do about 
it, unless you people settle your own differences, we’ll have to write 
some legislation which makes it a criminal offense to interfere in any 
project where there is Federal dollars and Federal legislation. You 
see what Imean? Youcan’t goon this way. Unless it’s settled by law, 
you'll have some civil war pretty quick, 

Mr. Ktwnser. I think the civil war is on now, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, every once in awhile we get reports where 
people are killed, and it isn’t any joke at all. 

Mr. Krnser. I know they are. 

Mr. Horrman. I know in one of the States farther south, some fel- 
lows came in with their guns in a place like that where there was a 
strike on. 

I don’t know, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it’s just another one of 
those instances, there are thousands of them all over the country and 
until the unions either get so they settle these things themselves or the 
Federal Government takes a hand 

Don’t the local authorities do anything about these beatings? 

' Mr. Kinser. I didn’t report mire to the local authorities, and T'll tel 
you why—— 
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Mr. HorrMan (interrupting). How did you expect to se 
a fight among yourselves or how do you want it fixed ? 

Mr. Krxser. I went to the trouble of asking about several of, there 

< 18 or 20 witnesses that saw the incident and I couldn’t get anybody 
that would say anything in my favor and I thought I would be foolish 
to go to the local authorities. I s: ay I didn’t go to the local authorities. 
We went to the prosecutor’s office and he thought it was a case for a 
grand jury since I didn’t have any witnesses on my side or nobody 
seemed to say that they would witness for me. 

Mr. Smiru. Who were these other people? Were they represen- 
tatives of their unions just as you were? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes, sir. There was about eight representatives of the 
laborers organization, common laborers, 4 or 5 truck drivers, 2 or 3 
engineers and a plumber. 

Mr. Smirn. And they still belonged to Ring’s outfit, is that right ? 

Mr. Kinser. No, I wouldn’t say that they—some of them do. The 
truck drivers organization are Ring’s bunch, yes. 

Mr. Sarr. And the laborers, they haven’t withdrawn, have they? 

Mr. Kinser. No, they still belong to the building trades council, 
if that’s what you mean. There is some of them that do. Since that 
time some of these organizations have withdrawn from the building 
trades council. 

Mr. Horrman. One more question, what if any, effort did they make 
to break your kneecap ? 

Mr. Kinser. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Horrmay. What effort, if any, did they make to injure your 
kneecap ¢ 

Mr. Ktwnser. I was pretty well beaten. I had a shoulder broken, my 
knees were skinned up and when they got me down they didn’t let me 
up until they were through. 

Mr. Horrman. Whereabouts? Up on your knees, below the knee 
cap? 

Mr. Kinser. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that a customary union activity ? 

Mr. Kinser. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Among the organizers and the fellows who do the 
work on the picket lines, the violence ? 

Mr. Krnser. I haven’t hear of any violence among the—up until 
that time. 

Mr. Horrman. Allright. That’s all. 

Mr. Smirn. Awhile ago you said something about the assignment 
of work is under the Taft-Hartley law. You don’t mean to tell us that 
Taft-Hartley has anything to do with the assignment of jobs, do you? 

Mr. Krysrr. No. The Taft- Hartley doesn’t assign jobs, but I am 
- sure but I think there is a procedure since the Taft- Hartley 

\ct has been enacted that the building trades department nationally, 
that they have made some particular assignments. 

Mr. Suir. That is something coming from out of the labor head- 
quarters in Washington, isn’t that? 

Mr. Kinser. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. Surrn. Mr. Hillelson. 

Mr. Hitzexrson. I have nothing. 

Mr. Smitru. Mr. Condon. 
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Mr. Connon. Mr. Kinser, as I understand the building trades 
council, that is an organization composed of delegates or representa- 
tives from the various local or international unions, is that right ? 

Mr. Kinser. Local unions. The local building trades is local unions 
and the building trades nationally is the national organization. 

Mr. Conpvon. In other words, these several crafts have their own in- 
ternational unions and their own lines of authority going up through 
their own regional offices to the international union, is that correct? 

Mr. Krnser. That is correct. 

Mr. Convon. And the several crafts between them cover the entire 
construction industry, is that correct? 

Mr. Krnser. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. And the building trades council is an effort to coordi 
nate the work of the several crafts in arriving at collective bargaining 
agreements with the employers and interpretations of those agree- 
ments and preserving the jurisdiction of each of these separate crafts? 

Mr. Kisner. At the local level. 

Mr. Conpon. It just occurs to me that if your building trades council 
is getting down to where you only have a few of these crafts left, the 
majority have withdrawn from them, why, your building trades 
council becomes pretty ineffective ? 

Mr. Krvser. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. That is all. 

Mr. Suirn. Mr. Kinser, the basis of all the labor trouble in Kansas 
City at the present time is a jurisdictional dispute, is that not right! 

Mr. Kiser. The basis. I would say yes. 

Mr. Smirn. And that basis is the reaching out of the tonmnaters’ 
union for more power, more jobs, is that not true? 

Mr. Krnser. That is the way it appears to me. 

Mr. Smiru. You have had a lot of experience in this field, and I am 
asking you as an expert witness to tell this committee if that is your 
best judgment? 

Mr. Kinser. I’m not an expert in the field, but I-would say that was 
my opinion; yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Smrrx. That is all. 

The commitee will adjourn until 2 p. m. 

(Whereupon at 11:55 a. m., the hearing was recessed.) 

The committee will adjourn until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. 
Wint Smith (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Hoffman, Lucas, Hillelson, and 
Condon. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe and William F. McKenna. 

Mr. Smrru. The committtee will please come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN T. MEANS, MERRIAM, KANS. 


(John T. Means, called as a witness having been first duly sworn 
on his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, please? 

Mr. Means. John T. Means. 
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Mr. Smiru. Speak up now so that. we ean hear you, 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell the last name ¢ 

Mr. Means. M-e-a-n-s. 

Mr. McKenna. You live in Kansas City! 

Mr. Means. [I live in Johnson County, Kans. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your business ¢ 

Mr. Means. I am an area engineer for the Corps of Engineers, the 
United States Army. 

Mr. McKenna. A civilian engineer?! 

Mr. Means. A civilian engineer. 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you been an engineer ¢ 

Mr. Means. I have had an engineer rating, civil service, since 193-4 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you been with the Corps of Engi 
neer's / 

Mr. Means. Twenty-five years, 

Mr. McKenna. How much of that time in this area é 

Mr. Means. ‘All of it. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had experience within recent months at 
Sunflower or Lake City ¢ 

Mr. Means. I have currently at Lake City, since December 15, 1952, 
and I was project engineer at Sunflower Ordnance Works from June 
1, 1951, until approximately March 1, 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you tell us what you have observed with re 
spect to labor relations in the construction going on at those two 
plants during the period you were there ? 

Mr. Means. At Sunflower Ordnance Works when I was assigned té 
that station, jurisdictional disputes and minor infractions of agree 
ments between practically all of the labor unions was in process. I 
have made the statement that I spent approximately + weeks in the 
conference room in the resolution of those minor disputes accomplish 
ing little. They were fringe disputes. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by “fringe dispute Ss"? 

Mr. Means. Those disputes that are not clearly defined in the na 
tional agreements, one union claiming that as part of their work, the 
opposing union contending that they should have the right to do that 
work. 

Mr. McKenna. Jurisdictional disputes ¢ 

Mr. Means. Those are jurisdictional disputes, 

Mr. McKenna. Describe some of them to us. 

Mr. Means. I think that as I recall there was a dispute between the 
hoisting engineers and the outside electricians regarding the erection 
of poles. This dispute involved who should operate the winch on 
the electrician’s trucks. For that reason all poles on the overhead 
transmission lines that were set at Sunflower during the entire period 
that I was there were done manually with pike poles rather than 
using the more modern machinery or Saat them from a winch 
truck. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean because the unions couldn’t decide who 
was going to operate the winch, the poles had to be put up manually 
ins stead of using a winch ? 

Mr. Means. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. They were both A. F. of L. unions? 
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Mr. Means. They were both A. F. of L. unions. There was some 
disputes between the carpenters and the laborers over stripping of 
forms. / 

Mr. McKenna. Are these the forms which are around cement work ¢ 

Mr. Means. Around concrete work. That was not highly involved. 
It didn’t cause a great deal of delay. Finally they came to an agree- 
ment of a method to wreck the forms and practically destroy them 
rather than rebuild sections, in order to stay out of the jurisdictional 
dispute. 

Mr. McKenna. How did that jurisdictional dispute arise? What 
was the nature of it? 

Mr. Means. The nature of that, so far as I can analyze, stems from 
the fact that the international level carpenters and jaborers have a 
more or less open agreement, because of different policies in different 
parts of the country, and this being the crossroads of the Nation, per- 
haps, our jobs never follow the same pattern. It is more or less left 
to the individual contractor to assign his work. However, if he as- 
signs it too much at variance with the belief of the local business 
agents, then there is a jurisdictional dispute. 

Mr. McKenna. Then, with respect to these forms, the carpenters 
had wanted to do one element.of the work and another union wanted 
to do that same element of the work ? 

Mr. Means. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. So, in order to get around that, you had to destroy 
the forms rather than reuse them? 

Mr. Means. To dismantle them completely on most jobs, rather 
than use them over, sometimes not as vicious as it sounds. Some- 
times the efficiency would work greater that way. It depends upon 
the individual job. 

Mr. McKenna. But you didn’t have any discretion to make, a deci- 
sion to make, on the individual job because of this jurisdictional 
dispute ? 

Mr. Mrans. That is correct. We are restricted by the Corps of 
Sngineers from taking any active part in the settlement of a jurisdic 
tional dispute. That restriction comes to us, I believe, in the armed 
services procurement regulations and also in our orders and regula- 
tions in the Department. We are to report all facts that we can ascer- 
tain, those reports being forwarded to our higher echelons and alse 
to the Chief of Engineers in the office in Washington. 

Mr. McKenna. What are some other examples ? 

Mr. Means. Well, there have been a good many. Sunflower, a little 
further removed, I can think of a small dispute that existed a number 
of times—— 

Mr. Smirn. Just a moment. “What do you mean, “further -re- 
moved”? Because it is further from Kansas City ? 

Mr. Means. No. It is not as clear in my memory, sir, about the 
jurisdictional disputes at Sunflower. I have been on other projects 
since that time. 

Mr. Snuirn. All right. 

Mr. Means. There was a dispute which involved the laborers and 
pipelayers on sewer work as to whose right it was to lay various 
classes of pipe in the trench. There were disputes between the truck 
drivers and the plumbers, and also between the truckdrivers and the 
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electricians regarding the driving of the trucks that handled electrical! 
materials or plumbing materials, as the case may be. Those disputes 
fo my knowledge have never been resolved. The Af still exist tod: ay. 
They get more elaborate on some jobs and are of less magnitude on 
others. Generally meetings with the business agents a year and a half 
or 2 years ago between the contractor and the business agents might 
have some hope of resolving those difficulties. In more recent times, 
ind may refer to the Lake City Arsenal during the last several 
months, it appears that the contractors and the labor agents have 
been unable to get together to discuss their difficulties. One particular 
job at Lake City has had a boycott of truckdrivers since approximately 
the first of the year. Other jobs had truckdrivers. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you mean one job at Lake City has had a boy- 
cott since the 1st of January ? 

Mr. Means. Approximately since the first of the year. 

Mr. McKenna. What’s behind that ? 

Mr. Means. I can’t answer that question. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. But it is a jurisdictional dispute / 

Mr. Means. I’m sure that it is. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, have there been slowdowns and strikes arising 
out of these jurisdictional disputes in addition to this one boycott? 

Mr. Means. I think that always comes along with any dispute | you 
have. that you have slowdowns, even if it is in other crafts. They will 
slow down while there is a dispute going on. 

Mr. McKenna. You can tell the difference in production? 

Mr. Mrans. You can readily tell the difference in production, 
whether it is a fixed-fee operation or whether it’s a contractor-direc ted 
operation. 

Mr. McKenna. What means do you have of resolving this dispute 
or of getting the plant working again when they arise ? 

Mr. Means. I believe that our instructions in the Corps of Engi- 
neers are that we report them projectwise to the district engineer im- 
mediately by telephone even rf we anticipate the least disturbance 
laborwise. I know from having also worked in the district office th: at 
those reports are reported by telephone. If they are of any magni- 
tude, they are reported to the division engineer at Omaha and i 
turn to the Chief of Engineers in Washington. 

Mr. McKenna. But you don’t leave it up to him to resolve the 
dispute ? 

Mr. Means. The resolving of the disputes, according to our in- 
a tions, I believe, are given in oa orders and regulations on page 

'3—this is a revision of November 1, 1946, which says 

Neither the contracting officer nor any labor adviser-will take part in the 
adjustment of any jurisdictional disputes between unions. In a dispute over 
work jurisdiction between unions within the building construction trades de- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, the. contractor should be advised to 
refer the question to the local building trades council for settlement in accord- 
ince with building trades department procedure— 


which usually results in a jurisdictional decision of the department 
for the particular case and project. 
Mr. McKenna. That doesn’t usually result that way here, does it? 
Mr. Means. I have not seen it result that way in the last several 
“Ars, 
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Mr. McKenna. Not at all? 

Mr. Means. Not at all. The cases I know that there has been any 
resolving of any case of any magnitude, there have been appeals made 
to the unions and to the disputes board. I can furnish the name of 
that from my records, I can’t give it to you right now, the disputes 
board in Washington. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you observed any violence at either of these 
plants in connection. with labor trouble? 

Mr. Means. I have not personally seen the violence. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you heard of it? 

Mr. Means. Yes, sir. 

Mr..McKenna. What are some of those cases? 

Mr. Means. I have in the records the violence which previous testi 
mony has given at Lake City arsenal by 

Mr. Conpon. Mr. Chairman, if we are going to have the witnesses 
that were there testify why have this man testify to what he has 
heard or read in the newspapers ? 

Mr. Smirn. Go ahead and answer. Overruled. Go ahead and an- 
swer. 

Mr. Means. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Smiru. " ‘ahead and answer. 

Mr. Mrans. I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Smiru. There was an objection to it and I overruled the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Means. The records were given yesterday of the disputes of 
which I have knowledge and record at Lake City. I have personal 
knowledge of one, a fight between a carpenter and a laborer at Sun- 
flower Ordnance Works while I was there. Both of those men were 
discharged by the construction contractor, and the union agent agreed 
to that discharge, because they were belligerent on the project. 

Mr. Horrman. You are referring to Sunflower ? 

Mr. Means. The last case I was ‘referring to Sunflower, yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Horrman. Well, the record shows already 17 strikes ; since Korea 
with a loss of $1,450,000 to the Government. That is in the record al- 
ready, too. 

Mr. McKenna. We are interested primarily in strikes that have 
not previously been mentioned, or any personal knowledge you have 
of strikes that have been mentioned ? 

Mr. Means. I think you have in the record all of the strikes that 
I have knowledge of during the period of January 1 up to date. 

Mr. Smiru. When you were referring to this disputes board, you 
had reference to the disgater board in Washington, or a local one? 

Mr. Means. In Washington, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know of any order or decision that was ever 
made by the disputes board in Washington that ever had any effect 
on any labor relations around this area? 

Mr. Means. I do not, sir.’ - 

Mr. McKenna. Then all as a matter of fact it was just a pipeline 
into Washington about these-matters and nothing ever came back? 

Mr. Means. To my knowledge, that is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, it was a one-wiiy street 2 


Mr. Means. Right. 
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Mr. Horrman. I have a few questions. Just what is your position 
with reference to your :uthority here on these jobs?) What do you 

ive to do with it? 

Mr. Means. We have the inspection and guidance of the contractors’ 
operation, also the engineering and design, if that has not been 
completed 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, that wasn’t what I was trying to get at. 
tf things don’t vO right. what authority. if any, have you to correct 
that situation ? 

Mr. Means. I do not believe I have any direct authority. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you report to your superiors on the progress of 
the work? 

Mr. Means. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, now, I noticed here in the record that not so 
ong ago, there have been $375 million appropriated for work in this 
area. [ guess most of it was flood control, but then vou had three 
projects that were authorized. This Sunflower Ordnance plant, now, 
what do they produce or are they supposed to produce ? 

Mr. Means. It is a smokeless-powder plant. 

Mr. Horrman. For the rockets? 

Mr. Means. They have a rocket powder line, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And presumably that is needed, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Means. So I understand. 

Mr. Horrman. We are spending, I guess, billions on that phase of 
the defense program. Then the Lake City Arsenal, what does that 
produce or supposed to produce ? 

Mr. Means. It’s a small arms ammunition plant. 

Mr. Horrman. And there has been some $5 million appropriated 
for that; is that right? 

Mr. Means ee sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You'll have to speak; he can’t get your nods over 
here. And I understand from the testimony whic +h I examined after 
I came here that there was 33.000 man-days of work lost on that one? 

Mr. Means. That’s my understanding. 

Mr. Horrman. And that $2,500,000 has been spent; the balance 
hasn’t yet been spent. 

Mr. Means. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. And then, on Grandview, that has to do with the 
defense of this area, the Midwest? 

Mr. Means. I can’t answer you directly on Grandview. I have 
ever been connected with that. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Surrn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That is right; the record shows that. My question 
is this: Is there anyone in the Corps of Engineers who makes any 
ecommendations to Washington or to the Congress as to where these 

rious activities should be located or how much should be spent 


on 
them ¢ 


Mr. Means. I um sure there are recommendations in the military 
vice regarding those items to which you refer. 

Mr. Horrman. From the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Means. I am sure that they make recommendations 
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Mr. Horrman. All right, now, I can seé why you must have here 
this area, this civilian defense, that is plain enough, but will you tell 
me just why the taxpayers throughout the rest of the country should 
spend millions out here on this Sunflower Ordnance plant when a 
parently the people who live here and have to do the work haven’ 
enough interest to go ahead with it, just quarrel among themselves as 
to which one is to do this or that?) My folks in Michigan would like te 
know. 

Mr. Means. I would have to give you my personal opinion in 
answer to that question. 

Mr. Horrman. Why should we spend any money, and I mean we it 
the east and west and beyond this central area of Texas. Why should 
we be interested in spending millions if the people here haven't enough 
interest to see that the work is done without quarrelling and waste? 

Mr. Means. There are quite a number of problems that enter inte 
a powder plant of that magnitude, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. It was built new, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Means. No, sir. This plant was built during World War II 
and it isa rehabilitation operation strictly. 

Mr. HorrMan. Supposing it is. 1 wouldn’t recommend putting it 
in Detroit because they have the same old tribute collecting down 
there, but there are sections in the country where they don't have 
labor trouble. 

Mr. Means. I haven’t heard of any. 

Mr. Horrman. I'll tell you one. Over in western Michigan is one. 
Where they have violence and strikes they go to jail. I know the 
Governor did pardon some of them but he isn’t always going to be 
Governor and the judge can sentence them for repeated offenses as 
soon as they get out. Ill tell you another one, Virginia. They don't 
have these things at all in Virginia. Maybe the Corps of Engineers 
might look up some of these places, but there are localities where the 
people need work and are willing to work without these slowdowns 
and strikes which cost millions. Tell me any good reason, if you 

can, why the Government should continue to spend money, millions, 
in an area where the local people don’t care or aren’t interested enough 
to see the work is done? 

Mr. Means. It has been my experience over a good many years in 
the construction industry that when you build plants of. this magni- 
tude, that you eventually lead up to these things, these labor disputes. 
I likewise can pick small areas or isolated areas and we have them 
right in this district where we have practically no labor disputes, 
but in the lar ger urban centers and where large installations have been 
built, and I find that is true from other areas in the country I have 
visited, begin to become involved with those problems—— 

Mr. Horrman. Just a moment. That is because there are larger 
groups of workers there and it is easier for the Sennen outfits to 
collect from those groups than it is in isolated areas 

Mr. Means. I don’t deny your statement. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Means. I don’t deny your statement at all. I agree with you. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe I can cut it short and get my thought across. 
It’s this, now, under the legislation which Congress has ¢ adopted, Gen- 
eral Hershey steps into every community in the country and the 
young men either enlist or they are drafted? 
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Mr. Means. I understand that. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the Congress goes along and votes billions of 
dollars to supply the young men who are picked up out 6f his home 
and sent abroad to supply them with munitions of war, then along 
comes the jurisdictional dispute. In this particular case the unions 
are all affihated with the A. F. of L, and they all sit down on the job 
and it costs the Government millions, Now. why should that continue 
and what is the Corps of Engineers doing to. remedy the situation, 
if anything or any other Government agency that you know about ? 

Mr. Means. I don’t believe that the C orps of Engineers is charged 
with that obligation specifically. 

Mr. HorrMan. All right, can’t the Corps of Engineers when there 
is a strike here, for example, when the teamsters won't deliver some- 
thing that is needed to complete one of these factories, can’t the Corps 
of Engineers get it somewhere else and: get someone else to draw 
it through their agreement with the contractors ? 

Mr. Means. The Corps of Engineers accomplish all of their work, 
practically all of their work, in accordance with the policy of the 
Congress by contract. 

Mr. Horrman. No, wait a moment. With the Congress? No, you 
mean the Defense Department. 

Mr. Means. By the Defense Department. My error. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. We'll correct the record right there. 

Mr. Means. The Corps of Engineers operating through construc- 
tion contracts would perhaps involve the Government in claims for 
damages if they entered into—— 

Mr. HorrmMan. From whom? 

Mr. Means. By the contractors. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, listen, this is what I’m trying to get at. Now, 
here you have a big Government project under way. We'll say one 
group refuses to cross a picket line. Shouldn’t someone connected 
with the Government, in this particular case the Defense Department, 
either open up the picket line or see that the material that is needed 
gets in? 

Mr. Means. Congressman, during the last war period, I think that 
that action was taken. I don’t believe it has been taken this time. 

Mr. Horrman. You say it was taken during the last war period? 

Mr. Means. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. My rec ollection is that they didn’t do it, that as long 
ago as in 1942, back in Detroit, the Bowman [Bohn] Brass & Alumi- 
num Corp., they had a strike there with the CIO for 31 days in 1 case 
and 42 in another, held up the Navy’s blueprints and completed ma- 
terials and didn’t go in and get it. Now, does that make sense to you? 

Mr. Means. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I can’t either, and I have tried, I have written the 
Secretary of Defense, I have written General Hershey, I have written 
the Secretary of the Navy, I have written them all, last November, and 
again, and I can’t learn why it is that this Government of ours, the 
Defense Department under the authority granted by Congress, will 
draft men, send them abroad-and then bec ause a union has a disagree- 
ment about which member of the union is to do the work, deny those 
young men the things needed to fight, and I think it is the business 
of the engineers to call attention to that situation, too. 
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Mr. Means. I believe that our district has amply called attention 
through. channels, which I believe you would concur is the proper 
method, and normally and during the last war period, we experienced 
that the international level of the various unions would cooperate 
and would be here to straighten up any jurisdictional difficulties we 
had in very short order. It appears more recently that the interna- 
tional level of the union has disregarded this area. Perhaps they 
thought they would clear it up themselves. 

Mr. Horrman. Like they did Dock Street in New York, is that the 
situation ? 

Mr. Means. That situation, I am not familiar enough with that com- 
plication to compare it. I have information with regard -to the 
difficulty at Lake City, regarding Colonel Serrem restricting some of 
these people from the project who had committed offenses of this 
nature, being referred by Colonel Lincoln to Mr. Frank De: m, Jr, 
who is Chairman of the Armed Forces Regional Council, which is the 
local level of the Munitions Board in this area. I can’t give you the 
details of that, but more than to say that a Mr. John Doherty of the 
Office of Chief of Ordnance did visit Kansas City, but for further 
details, direct details in the matter, I would suggest further testimony 
by Colonel Lincoln who handled the matter himself. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, he was here yesterday. 

Mr. Means. Yes, he was here yesterday. 

Mr. Horrman. What does he want to do now? 

Mr. Means. I think he could give you direct testimony in regard 
to notification through the Munitions Board at this local-level. ‘That 
has been done by the. Corps of Engineers as well as our normal chan- 
nels. For the data for the record on that, Mr. Miller of Colonel 
Lincoln’s staff has those in his hands. 

Mr. Horrman. I read Colonel Lincoln’s testimony this morning 

early, and it didn’t seem to have very much information except a few 
little details. I don’t want him anymore. 
I don’t have anything further. 

Mr. Connon. Could I ask a few questions? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Means, I take it that primarily you are an engi- 
neer, a professional person, and your prime responsibility is with 
investigations and see that the jobs come up to specifications; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Means, My earlier background, I came up through the building 
and construction trades. I actually served ‘an apprenticeship as a 
carpenter in my earlier days. While I was in high school, I worked 
in summers and it was during World War I when schools were not 
in operation in 1917 

Mr. Connon. I mean I’m talking about your present job. In other 
words 

Mr. Means. My present job primarily has to do with good manage- 
ment of the contractors’ operations and the contract administrations. 
It deals a good deal in legal matters or toward that side. A good 
many things have to be referred to our legal department in the district 
office for interpretation of decisions on the job. 

Mr. Connon. But the Corps of Engineers does not féel that it i 

‘ither fitted or desirous of becoming some sort of a conciliation or 
mediation service to get into disputes between contractors and em- 
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ployees who are performing centracts under the supervisions of 
rer rps; is that correct 4 

Mr. Mrans. I th ink it would | rv undesirable 
ny department of the Ge 

Mr. (CONDON. In other endin the Congress has not set up your 
Corps to be any sort of # conciliation body or an arbitration body 
ot disputes between the contractors and the men who work for them: 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. MEANS. That i is correct, nmy understanding. 

Mr. Connon. What you do in your capacity and your position with 
the Corps of Engineers is to get the information that vou ¢ 


> approa h for 


‘an With- 
directly intruding yourself and reporting that on to your su- 
periors: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Meins. Correct. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Hoffman, my beloved chairman here, was talking 
about dispersing some of this work away from Kansas City. As I 
recall, 1 am by no means an authority on this, I know that one of the 
reasons Why many of these plants are being located in many of these 
mportant installations here in this area is because it is a central 
area as far away from the borders of the United States as possible. 
As a strategic thing, we need plants in this area; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Means. I have always understood that to be the case. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Connon. [ll yield. 


Mr. Horrman. I am not suggesting that they take Grandview away 


from here because that of necessity must be here. I still wonder, 
however, if they need it here for the - protecting why the local com- 


mi — isn’t willing to see that the Federal dollars we have given them 
e used to construct the plant, that was all. 

"Mr. Connon. My point, Mr. Hoffman, if I may refer back is that 
it seems to me it alae into the location of the various plants of the 
Department of Defense far more than the question of labor tran 
quility and the lack of union organization. Mr. Hoffman, for exam- 
ple, made reference to the plants in Virginia and other sections of 
the country. For one thing, you have the problem, don’t you, always 
of having skilled mechanics and having to have people in mechanics 
who have served long apprenticeships and tool and die people and 
persons of that sort which you cannot find in some of the more remote 
and nonorganized areas of the country; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Means. That is very true. For instance, the Sunflower plant 

sa very, very complicated plant of automatic controls in the opera- 
diet of that facility out there. I have had considerable industrial con- 
struction in my past experience, some of it prior to the Corps of Engi 
neers and-I would say it is the most complicated in the control of the 
operation that I have ever seen. 

Mr. Connon. I gathered an inference and I am sure the gentlemen 
didn’t mean the inference, from my chairman, Mr. Hoffman, that 
ipparently he was thinking—at least this is what I inferred and he 
ean correct me if I am wrong in drawing this inference, that it would 

e better to locate these plants in areas where there was a very limited 
state of organization, where the unions were relatively nonexistent 
on the grounds that in that fashion somehow we would have better 
baie relations. I happen to represent the Sixth District of Cali 
fornia, where Benicia Arsenal is located, Mare Island Naval Base 


§6290—53——_9 
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is located, Camp Stoneman, and Port Chicago naval magazine, and 
our building crafts are thoroughly orderly, ‘and Travis Air Base js 
also in my district and we have had a tremendous building program 
in Travis and it is going to be the biggest airbase, if it “isn’t how, 
on the Pacific coast, and here we have a closely organized group of 
working men getting along with their employ ees, the contractors. To 
my know ledge there have been no major stoppages in any of these 
plants where construction is going on in the past 3 or 4 years, so | 
don’t think the impression should be left on this record that the only 
place that labor peace and harmony without jurisdictional fights is 
possible is in areas where there is no organization at all, because my 
district is, of course, a complete denial of ‘that cone ept. 

Mr. Horrman. Now will you yield? 

Mr. Connon: I'll yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you are completely mistaken, and I’m sorry 
I didn’t make myself clear, completely in error in the point I was 
trying to make. I believe in unions. I think they are absolutely 
necessary, but the only point I was making was with reference to 
production that was needed by the Armed Forces and that has no 
reference whatever to the Grandview project, that if the people of a 
community and the law-enforcing officers in a community will not see 
that the Government can get results for the dollars it spends, then 
those plants should be located in communities which will see that the 
money the Government collects from taxpayers in other places is 
spent where they get cooperation. 

That was all, no doubt you have the situation which you suggest, 
and that is wonderfully fine, but if here and in Detroit the unions 
are determined that no one shall work except with their consent and 
that when they do work every single worker has to contribute, say, 
$5 a week, as they were forced to by the teamsters in Detroit, I say 
it’s time we go elsewhere to spend their money, that was all. 

Mr. Connon. I am glad my chairman is not seeking to abolish the 
unions on the bargaining relationship. 

Mr. HorrmMan. ‘Oh, you never heard anything like that from me. 
That is only a union organizer and beater-up argument. 

Mr. Conpon. I was perplexing generally how far my chairman was 
willing to go. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you are easily perplexed. 

Mr. Connon. I confess to being easily perplexed as well. I recall 
the $5 as related to Detroit had to do with the jukebox in Detroit. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and next thing you will go into the ushers in 
church. 

Mr. Connon. My point is this, that there are other factors in the 
‘location of plants for the Department of Defense than the degree or 
lack of degree of labor tranquility, is that not true, Mr. Means? 

Mr. Means. I think that is very true, and I'd like to offer one more 
thing for the record of the committee. At the time that these 
plants that we are now discussing, with the exception of the Grand- 
view Air Base, were located here, I believe that the labor tranquility 
was here. In my experience, for a number of years, it has practical] 
all been right here adjacent to Kansas City with the cor ps, we have 
had our difficulty here in the last year, our real difficulty. 
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Mr. Hor rma AN. Let me interrupt you, who has come in here in the 
last year, who has come in here to make that difficulty? Is it Ring? 

Mr. Means. Mr. Ring was here before this last year. 

Mr. Horrmayx. What has happened to him recently? You don’t 
think you have labor tranquility when they break a man’s shoulder, 
beat up a woman, try to kick a man’s kneecaps off, do you ‘ 

Mr. Means. I certainly do not. Iam not trying to defend Mr. Ring 
in any way. This to my knowledge appears to be a more than loc al 
scale. I would like to get that in the record. I have information that 
this condition exists 1 other places in the country. 

Mr. SmitrH. Just a minute. Now, we have been to Detroit, we have 
been to San Francisco, we have spoken here about the technical de- 
tails about the making of power and it has been testified generally 
here so far that the only dispute is who is going to tear down some 
forms. Any farmer with a clawhammer can go out and do that and 
if that is skilled labor and you have to have technology I just don’t 
know what I am talking about. That is just common basic labor. 
That is not running a plant out there with technology of making 
owder. It is a jurisdictional dispute between so-called unskilled 
labor? 

Mr. Means. It is a jurisdictional dispute between what we called 
unskilled or semiskilled labor, sometimes it calls for skilled labor. 

Mr. Smirn. Any man can put up a telephone pole who has got a 
pipe post and any man can operate a winch and run a truck. 

Mr. Means. I don’t agree with that. You have the hazard of kill- 
ing men and maiming them to the th degree. 

Mr. Smirn. Couldn't you operate that winch and set that pole? 

Mr. Means. I would hesitate, even with my long experience, to 
jump on that winch and operate it. 

Mr. Horrman. You can dig a hole and stick a pole in? Take a 
pipe pole and push it with ? 

Mr. Means. I am not sure I could do that without having it fall 
on me. 

Mr. Horrman. I feel sorry for you then. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, could I ask two more question? Iam 
wondering whether or not we aren’t maybe getting away from some- 
thing. As I underst: ind the problem, you don’t have a problem with 
your production work in these various arsenals and other installa- 
tions, labor problems. Your problem is with reference to contractors 
who are constructing additional facilities? 

Mr. Means. That is what the Corps of Engineers deals with. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, just a minute. He said, “contractors.” Have 
you he = any difficulty with contractors ? 

Mr. Conpon. If the gentlemen will yield, maybe I can clar ify what 
my aca was. That was inadvertent. The actual manufacture of 
powder and so forth, the Federal employees who work in these in- 
stallations, there are no labor difficulties there are there? 

Mr. Means. I know of none. 

Mr. Horrman. The difficulties come between employees and con- 
tractors who are making additional constructions on these Depart- 
ment of Defense installations, is that correct ? 

Mr. Means. That is correct. 
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Mr. Horrman. So we don’t want to worry about labor problems 
between the man making ammunition, by the men employed in the 
arsenal because that is not in the picture. 

Mr. Means. None of these are federally operated arsenals. They 
are contract-operated arsenals, but I know of no particular difficu! 
ties, _ 

Mr. Horrman. In other words, the labor problem is confined to the 
construction of these new facilities for the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Means. New and rehabilitation. 

Mr. Horrman. But not production workers? 

Mr. Means. But I am not well enough acquainted with plant opera- 
tion to fully qualify as to the difficulties they have had with their 
labor. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Horrman. One final question. You made reference to a board 
of dispute that was supposed to be set up, or you heard was set up 
to attempt to adjudicate or modify, or conciliate, or something, the 
quarrels between these various unions. "That is not a Government 
body isit? That is within the framework of the building trade coun 
cils of the American Federation of Labor, isn’t it ? | 

Mr. Means. I can’t answer.that. 

Mr. Horrman. I mean, it is not a public body; it is completely a 
private one? 

Mr. Means. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hirienson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Means, what labor disputes or 
what contractors then have had labor disputes? I didn’t understand 
that was the case here ? 

Mr. Means. I didn’t understand your question. 

Mr. Hitterson. Mr. Condon asked you if there was labor disputes 
between contractors and employees, and you said, “Yes,” and I just 
wondered which contractors you have had disputes with then in regard 
to that type of thing? 

Mr. Means. I believe my answer was rather loosely made. 

Mr. Hitierson. Well, have you had trouble with contractors in 
regard to labor disputes ? 

Mr. Means. Not of the magnitude that I could answer. 

Mr. Hitterson. Your answer was “Yes” to Mr. Condon. 

Mr. Means. There is always a question whether the contractor- 
superintendent on the job does place his workmen such that he doesn't 
eliminate this dispute. 

Mr. Huztetson. Well, actually that could have been settled between 
the labor crafts, though, couldn’t it, rather than involve the contractor? 

Mr. Means. No; I think it is a case for the craft and the contractor 
to resolve. 

Mr. Hiutxetson. Does the Corps of Engineers take over then? 

Mr. Means. If we had sufficient information. When that was at 
hand, that is correct; yes, sir. ‘And there have been a number of meet- 
ings in Kansas City that Colonel Lincoln has attended, and I have 
attended some. I have attended a number on the project, wherein 
we have pointed out to the contractor that we believed that he was 
not proceeding in accordance to his contract, and in cases we have 
been able to get the workmen back on the job. 

Mr. Hitxerson. In those cases that you don’t have sufficient facts, 
then what do you do? 
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Mr. Means. Make every attempt to obtain those. Our only direct 
access on the job is through the contractor. The district office. of 
course, has direct contact with the business agents of the unions. 

Mr. Hitietson. I appreciate that. I think we have strayed a long 
way from our original purpose here in the last few minutes. But 

hat would you say is basically the prime reason for the labor disputes 

n this area, then? Would it be yur! sdictional? Would it be the 
contractors, or what ¢ 

Mr. Means. I would say that it is jurisdictional. 

Mr. Hinierson. Then that is generally recognized or agreed by 
everyone here in Kansas City that it is jurisdictional:between crafts; 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Means, It ts my opinion it 1s Jurisdictional, and I understand a 
great many other people agree with that. 

Mr. Hittetson. Yes. That is all, then. 

Mr. Smirn. Any further questions? That is all, Mr. Means 

Mr. Means. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN R. HILBURN, BOESE & HILBURN CO0., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(John R. Hilburn, called as a witness, being first duly sworn, testi 

d as follows:) 

Mr. Horraan. What is your business? 

Mr. Hirsurn. I am the owner of the Boese & Hilburn Construction 
(‘o., electrical contractors. 

Mr. Horrman. What business is the company engaged in? 

Mr. Hitpurn. They are engaged in construction work doing elec- 
trical work in buildings, such as wiring and installation line werk. 

Mr. Horrman. And you have been engaged in that business how 
long ? 

Mr. Hirsurn. In the electrical construction business approximately 
+ years; in the electrical business and motor-repair business all my 
tife. 

Mr. Horrman. And approximately what is your volume of business 
the last couple of years, per year? 

Mr. Hizsurn. From probably a million to $2 million a year, in 
total volume. 

Mr. Horrman. You have some subcontracts here, have you? 

Mr. Hireurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And what contracts have you? 

Mr. Hireurn. With general contractors? I have a~subcontract 
with the Patti-MceDonald Construction Co. at Lake City; have 1 
with the Bennett Construction Co.; have 1 with the Universal Con- 
struction Co. We have several others. 

Mr. Horrman. In making what? 

Mr. Hirsurn. In making electrical installations. 

Mr. Horrman. You have something to do with the planes? 

Mr. Hireurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Or wings for planes? 

Mr. Hirpurn. We have an electrical contract with the Ford Motor 
Co., which was a subcontract with the Long-Turner, at the Ford 
Claycomo plant at North Kansas City. 
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Mr. Horrman. What do you make for them? 

Mr. Hitpurn. We didn’t make anything for them. We did the 
¢ connecting of the electric machinery for them. 

Mr. Horrman. On what particular parts of the plane? 

Mr. Hiteurn. None on the plane. 

Mr. Horrman. None on the plane? 

Mr. Hireurn. We connected the machinery that made the wings 
and various components for the airplanes. 

Mr. Horrman. You installed the electrical machinery for the peo- 
ple who made the wings? 

Mr. Hiern. Yes, sir. The Ford Motor Co. was making the 
wings. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you get your machinery in? 

Mr. Hirgurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t hold up production at all? 

Mr. Hiwurn. Yes, sir. We did have some delays in our installa- 
tion contract. 

Mr. Horrman. In installing your equipment? 

Mr. Hrisurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. The equipment? 

Mr. Hitpurn. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Horrman. Extending how long? 

Mr. Huzeurn. From about 3 or 4 weeks, I think. From May 12 to 
approximately June 16—somewhere in those dates—1952. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the nature of that trouble, very briefly ? 

Mr. Hinsurn. Well, it was a jur isdic tional dispute between the va- 
rious crafts on the job. 

Mr. Horrman. And what was the result of that dispute? You said, 
during that particular time you weren’t able to install your equipment; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Hirevurn. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And the ‘result of your failure to do that was what? 
What was the effect upon the production of wings for the planes? 

Mr. Hitsurn. They were at a standstill ; they could not produce any. 

Mr. Horrman. Just what was it, so that the record may show, they 
couldn’t produce ? 

Mr. Hiteurn. On account of the shutdown, which was in construe- 
tion at that time, they were not producing any wings at that particular 
time. They were trying to get into operations to produce the wings, 
and this jurisdictional dispute between various crafts naturally shut 
the entire job down, not only our part of it but all other crafts were out 
of work at the same time. There was no installation of machinery or 
any construction work going on at that time. 

Mr. Horrman. Did it result in a shortage of parts for planes that 
were needed by the Armed Forces at that time ? 

Mr. Hitsurn. Well, I can only voice my opinion, not knowing any- 
thing about the contract the Ford Motor Co. would have with the air- 
plane manufacturing company or the Government, but I would say 
that it must have. . 

Mr. Horrman. The inevitable result was that the Ford Motor Co. 
couldn’t produce these wings for the planes, needed in jet fighters ? 

Mr. Hireurn. Yes, sir; that’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. It isa silly, foolish question, but they would be help- 
ful in carrying on the fighting in Korea? 
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Mr. Hirecrn. It would be helpful. 

Mr. HorrmMan. I just wanted it on the record for fear someone would 

argue it didn’t have any bad result. And your understanding was that 
the dispute was purely jurisdictional between the teamsters and the 
electricians ? 

Mr. Hitpurn. Yes, sir; there was also a dispute between some other 
crafts besides those, I believe. 

Mr. Horrman. And what were those? 

Mr. Hitsurn. I again have to voice an opinion. I believe the pipe- 
fitters were one. I don’t know what other crafts were involved, but 
my close relation would be through the teamsters and the electricians. 

Mr. Horrman. How many places other than this one was your firm 
engaged in? . 

Mr. Hitsurn. Well, we have been engaged in that electrical con- 
struction work at the Lake City Arsenal pl: int. 

Mr. Horrman. Were there any others that were held down because 
of your jurisdictional dispute / 

Mr. Hitsurn. No; I believe that is the only two. we have been in- 
volved in. 

Mr. Horrman. How did you get around that situation ? 

Mr. Hitsurn. Around the jurisdictional dispute ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. You hired some of both; didn’t you? 

Mr. Hirgurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. When you didn’t need them? 

Mr. Hinpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t that what you call featherbedding ? 

Mr. Hitsurn. I would certainly say it was. 

Mr. Horrman. Two men on one man’s job? 

Mr. Hitsurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Drawing two men’s pay? 

Mr. Hinpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And charging it up to the Government ? 

Mr. Hirpurn. Charging it to me because I had a contract. 

Mr. Horrman. How did you like that? 

Mr. Hinsurn. I didn’t like it. 

Mr. Horrman. And why ? 

Mr. Hutsurn. Because it costs me money and when you have a con- 
tract to make money you are losing money. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you ‘do about the teamsters? What did 
you do to s: atisfy them ? 

Mr. Hirsurn. In regard to their disputes? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. You put two on there, too; didn’t-you ? 

Mr. Hizpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Two fellows to drive one truck where one had driven 
it before ? 

Mr. Hirteurn. Well, we had a truck 

Mr. HorrMan (interrupting). There isn’t anything to laugh about. 
You pay for it. I might say to some of those folks who are lay ughing, 
they are paying for it every time they pay a tax bill. 

Mr. Hizpurn. We had a truckdriver and a sw amper; that is an as- 
sistant truckdriver. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, the work had to be done before by one, hadn’t 
it? 

Mr. Hitpurn. Yes; it had been done by one. 
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Mr. Horrman. Well, about how many—have you got some more 
that—were you involved in some more ot that kind of procedure ¢ 

Mr. Hineurn. Well. we had a situation in the storeroom. We had 
2 storerooms on the job, which was approximately 20 feet wide and 
30 feet long, w ia we kept some of our supplies in there, where we 
were required to put a teamster. 

Mr. Horrman. W hoasked you to put on these two men where before 
you had 1—2 on the truck? Was it the teamsters union ¢? 

Mr. Hineurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. In this storeroom you just spoke about, who was 
that? 

Mr. Htreurn. The teamsters. 

Mr. Horrman. And the warehouse? 

Mr. Hirsurn. Why, that was the teamsters, too, but I had to put 
in some electricians. 

Mr. Horrman. All three teamster outfits? 

Mr. Hineurn. It was the same teamster local. 

Mr. Horrwan. The same local? 

Mr. Hinncern. Yes, sir. We had a driver on a truck and a swamper 
on a truck and a teamster in the storeroom; had an electrician in the 
storeroom to show the teamster what material to pick up. In oth ler 
words, I migh it explain that unless you are working with electrical 
material, it is very difficult to learn it ina few days time. It takes an 
experienced person to do it. So the electrician would show the man 
what to pick up and he would carry it to the door and the swamper 
would take it from the door to the truck, get in the truck, and the 
driver would go off. 

Mr. Horrman. Then-the two drivers would take the truck away? 

Mr. Hineurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. ‘Then when they got to the other end was that still 
your job? 

Mr. Hitpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that still your job? 

Mr. Hireurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Where did it go? 

Mr. Hieurn. Went to the place of installation. 

Mr. Horrman. Then what featherbedding did you have where they 
took it off of the truck? 

Mr. Hizeurn. After it got into the hands of the electricians, they 
would put it there. They would take it off and put it on the ground. 

Mr. Horrman. The teamster did that? 

Mr. Hireurn. Yes; the teamster put it on the ground. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe that is some of the benefits the union gets 
for its members, providing work where they are not needed. I don’t 
know. How about the. trucks being—oh, yes, one further question 
before we go further. You said you had to pay for these extra men. 
Did that increase or decrease the amount of income tax you pay the 
Government ? iy ts 

Mr. Hirsurn. I would say it would decrease it. 

Mr. Horrman. So the Government lost that, too. That is they 
lost where they had to let another contract because the contractor h: id 
to take into consideration featherbedding that might come on, natu- 

rally had to add that to his prices, the Government lost there; then it 
lost on your income tax. 
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Mr. Hirer RNe It 18 losing money fron the slowdown, loss of pro- 
duction, the men not being able to produce because they are CONnVersIiiis 
with each other on the job and talking about the trouble they have arm 
the various shutdowns during the time of work; go to work and s 
down and start up again. This all costs the contractor money and 
costs the Government money, 

Mr. Horrman. The inevitable result 1s when contractors bid on an- 
other job in the future they will have to take those things into con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. Hitsurn. Have to take that into consideration; yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrvmMan. So again it costs the Government ¢ 

Mr. Hirnurn. That is true. 

Mr. Horrman. What can you say about the trucks being held up? 

Mr. Hitsurn. Held up? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; pending the arrival of additional swampers 
from the union; held up to unload. 

Mr. Hinsurn. I don’t believe they were ever held up, our own trucks 
ever held up. 

Mr. Horrman. I mean, slowed up beeause the man wasn’t there to 
unload when the truck got to its destination, 

Mr. Hitpurn, I don't think that ever happened. I think you pos- 
: sib ly might be referring to transfer trucks delivering material to 

he job and the transfer company never sent any helpers along or 
swampers to unload the material, so sometimes those trucks would 
be tied up until additional help could be got there, 

Mr. Horrman. Did you have any thre ats of violence, interference 
with your business, threats of violence against yourself ? 

Mr. Hitpurn. No; I wouldn’t say directly against myself. I at- 
tended some meetings where there were some discussions taking place, 
but I didn’t consider any threats to my life or ne 

Mr. Horrman. No; just chase you out of tow! 

Mr.. Hinpurn. Weil, in one meeting probab ry there was maybe a 
little overexcitement, a little emphatic, by saying that if I did not 

abide by the teams aac rules I would be put out of business. 

Mr. Horrman. I sup pose that didn’t interfere with your planning 
and thinking for your business. 

Mr. Hireurn. Well, I never thought tooo much about that. My 
worry was more in a operation of the business and the loss, the 
money that I was losing, than anything else, and how to-get the work 
done, how to get the job done. 

Mr. Hor FMAN. Now, to be perfec tly fr an ik, you were qui ite worr ied, 
weren’t you 

Mr. Hiteurn. Yes; I was worried. 

Mr. Horrman. About whether you would be able to go ahead and 
transact business ? 

Mr. Hirsurn. I was worried about my business, worried about 
finances, worried about how to get the job done, worrying about 
how much money I was losing on the job. I was worried. 

Mr. Horrman. You were worried some when Foreman Harry Jen- 
son came to you one day, too, weren’t you? 

Mr. Hireurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us about that one. 

Mr. Hitpurn. He wanted to take off for 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Horrman. He what? 
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Mr. Hirsurn. He wanted to take off for 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Horrman. He wanted to quit, didn’t he? 

Mr. Hitsurn. No; just wanted to take 2 or 3 days - as I under- 
stand it. That is the way he stated it to me, I will sa I told him 
to go back on the job. He took 2 or 3 hours off, came in to see me, 
but I sent him back on the job; told him not to worry. 

Mr. Horrman. You were yourself, were worried about this situa- 
tion / 

Mr. Hirgurn. Yes; I was worried. 

Mr. Horrman. Naturally, they threatened to put you out of busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Hireurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You have observed slowdowns in Kansas City? 

Mr. Hiztpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not finding any fault with anyone who had 
everything he has invested in the ‘business—had everything you had 
invested in the business, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hirsurn. Yes. - Certainly I was worried; still worrying. I 
haven’t quit. 

Mr. Horrman. Did the doctor tell you to kind of disregard it for 
fear you might have a nervous breakdown ¢ 

Mr. Hizeurn. Well, I had to go to'the hospital. 

Mr. Horrman. That didn’t bother. That was easy, wasn’t it? I 

can understand you; I think we all can understand the situation here, 
and your reluctance to testify—I would have, too—but why don't 
you tell us just how badly you were worried and what your fears 
were ? 

Mr. Hizeurn. Well, I went to the hospital because I had an appen- 
dectomy operation. 

- Mr. Horrman. That dicn’t make you have a bad appendix? 

Mr. Hizeurn. That didn’t make me have a bad appendix. When 
I got to the hospital, I was in an extremely nervous condition and 
it was 2 days before they could operate on me on account of my 
nervous condition. 

Mr. Horrman. Caused by union troubles? 

Mr. Hirpurn. Yes; caused by my troubles in business, And of 
course I was in the hospital for a month. 

Mr. Horrman. For how long? 

Mr. Hizsurn. For a month. I had an abscess.after they operated 
on the appendix, but.that wasn’t from my worry. That was from 
the operation. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you got a wife and children ? 

Mr. Hireurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. How many children ? 

Mr. Hitpurn. Three. 

Mr. Horrman. And all your assets invested in your business? 

Mr. Hirgurn. All of it. 

Mr. Horrman. And yon realize that it is within power of. these 
unions to. break. you and send you out on the pavement? 

Mr. Hiteurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And send you back on the pavement, or send you 
out on the pavement ? 

Mr. Hiteurn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all. 
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Mr. Smirn. You are performing a very fine public service in com- 
ing here, detailing your experiences and I want you to know as one 
member of this committee I appreciate public- minded citizens coming 
in here and telling their stories. Now, I would like to have you esti- 
mate, that if you could run your business without any featherbedding, 
without taking any extra men that you don’t need, how much less 

ercentage you could bid en a contract, if you were just guaranteed 
you e ould do that ? 

Mr. Hiteurn. Well, I would say ordinarily not only—I wouldn’t 
sav it is featherbedding, as you consider it, but there is a lot of angles. 
Lost time. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, yes. It is all covered up with safety—it is not 
safe for this true Akdriver to get out on his side of the cab. 

Mr. Hitsurn. You have got to add another 10 or 15 percent in 
there to take care of that; if you don’t you will find yourself broke, 
‘and probably be broke anyway. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you make that estimate that I asked you per- 
centagewise / 

Mr. Hnevrn. I tried-to estimate it in supposing we were bidding 
on a job and taking those things in consideration, we would add 10 
to 15 percent to the price of that job. 

Mr. Horrman. But you would just have to do that from what you 
know now ¢ 

Mr. Hitsurn. For contingencies. 

Mr. HorrmMan. For contingencies ? 

Mr. Hipurn. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. If you had a contract for $100,000 you would have 
to add on ten to fifteen thousand dollars for just those things; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Hireurn. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t want any misunderstanding, I am sure. I 
wasn’t putting out the theught that you weren’t entitled—I think 
vou are entitled to a great deal of credit for coming in here, because 
even though folks laugh about these stories, we have been through 
enough of it so that we realize to you and a world of men in like 
position it is a very, very serious matter, and I want to thank you 
personally, too, as well as for our committee. If more citizens would 
come in, we would get the story. 

Mr. Smrrx. And in regard to that 10 or 15 percent. you just indi- 

cated you thought you would have to have on the contract to guard 
against these contingencies, you are no different than any other con- 
tractor engaged i 7 business, of course ? 

Mr. Hirpurn. I don’t believe Tam. 

Mr. Horrman. In your dealings and associations with them you 
think they take those things into consideration when they bid? 

Mr. Hizgurn. Yes, sir; I think they do. 


Mr. Horrman. Well, if they don’t they won’t be a competitor of 
yours. 

Mr. Hipurn. That is true. 
_ Mr. Connon. Mr. Hilburn, how many employees, generally speak- 
ing, can you make a statement as to how many employees nor mally 
doyouemploy? What is the constant figure? 

Mr. Hienurn. It varies up and down. Sometimes we have as 


many as—I think in 1952 we had close to around 450 to 500 employees, 
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and again it may drop down to a hundred employees. We generally 
maintain a force of around a hundred or more all the time. 

Mr. Connon. And is that nucleus of a hundred or more, are those 
men fairly stable in their employment? That is, that they work 
the year round with your concern ? 

Mr. Hrsurn. Most of the hundred do; yes. 

Mr. Conpvon. There is relatively very little turnover in that nucleus, 

Mr. Hitzurn. In that nucleus I would s say not because we have some 
25 or 30 key people on salaries. 

Mr. Connon. Then when you get these bigger jobs where you need 
more employees, you pick up what are to you casual laborers, that 
is men you may never have hired before; is that right? 

Mr. Hitpurn. We hire them through the association, to get some 
men from the union. 

Mr. Connon. Now, do you feel that in your past relationships— 
how long have you been in business? 

Mr. Hirevrn. In the contracting business 7 years. 

Mr. Conpon. Seven years. During that 7-year period would it 
be a fair statement that until fairly “recently you, as a contractor, 
dealing with these various craft unions, had what you considered to 
be fairly good labor relations with the men that you employed? 

Mr. Hrizurn. It has been very good up until the last 9 months or so, 

Mr. Connon. In other words, the existence of the numbers of 
crafts—how many crafts for example does your concern employ? 

_ Mr. Hrizurn. We only employ one-craft and that is the electricians, 
the IBEW. 

Mr. Connon. The electrical workers is your craft? 

Mr. Hirgurn. Yes. Sometimes we have to hire another craft to 
do certain work, which is under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Connon: Do you employ these teamsters that you have been 
talking about—I am an old teamster swamper myself—that was 
before the word “featherbedding”- was thought of—do you employ 
these teamsters as your employees, or are they employed by someone 
.else ? 

Mr. Hirecrn. No; we employ them as our own employees and pay 
them. 

Mr. Conpon. So, you do have a certain number of men out of the 
teamsters local ? 

Mr. Hirecurn. Yes. 

Mr. Conpon. When you have a substantial number of men, how 
many men would you employ? 

Mr. Hirgurn. Well,.let me state it this way, that up until the p: st 
9 months or so when we started having difficulties, it has been the 
custom for the electrical workers to handle all the material after it 
got to the project site, and. for that reason we wouldn’t have any 
teamsters on the job. 

Mr. Connon. Well, who would drive your trucks? I assume your 
concerns must own your trucks. Will electrical workers drive those 
trucks ? 

Mr. Hievurn. Electrical workers drove the trucks. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, up to about 9 months ago you didn’t 
employ any teamsters at all? 

Mr. Hirpurn. No. 
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Mr. Connon. The only craft you employed were the electrical 
workers / 

Mr. Hitpurn. That is trues; yes. Well, if we had some particular 
work to do on a construction job, we would sometimes employ some 
eraft th rough the general contractors to do the job for us. 

Mr. Connon. You mean if you had incidental labor work or some- 
thing of that sort, you’d eall on them to clean up whatever it was? 

Mr. Hizeurn. And we would pay the general contractor for that. 

Mr. Conpon. Yes. When you started about 9 months ago to.em 
ploy, what was it, 3 or 4 teamste rs, d or 4 members of the teamsters 
union ¢ 

Mr. Hipurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. Did that make it possible for you to lay off or employ 
less members of the IBEW, the electrical workers? 

Mr. Hireurn. No. 

Mr. Connon. You had to keep the same staff of electricians? 

Mr. Hitpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. And these men were then added. Now, did you discuss 
this matter over with the business agent of the electrical workers ¢ 

Mr. Hizeurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. Was he sympathetic with your point of view and 
thought that you — correct ¢ 

Mr. Hizeurn. I don’t quite get that. 

Mr. Conpon. Ww as he sympathetic with your point of view and 
thought that you were taking the correct position ? 

Mr. Hitsvurn. Of hiring teamsters? 

Mr. Connon. Of resenting hiring teamsters? 

Mr. Hirpurn. Resenting hiri ing teamsters ? 

Mr. Conpon. Yes. 

Mr. Hitgurn. I didn’t resent hiring them. The only thing I wanted 
was for the two crafts to get together and find out who was to drive 
the truck, whether the electricians should drive the truck or the 
teamster, 

Mr. Connon. Of the men coming within the jurisdiction of the 
American Federation of Labor craft, would it be fair to say that over 
95 percent of them that you employ belong to the electrical workers? 

Mr. Hizpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. And your relationship with the electrical workers 
union, even today, would it be fair to say it has been good ? 

Mr. Hirsurn. It has been very good. 

Mr. Connon. You wouldn’t want Congress to do anything that 
would jeopardize that relationship that you have with over 95 percent 
of their members ? 

Mr. Hirpurn. No. 

Mr. Connon.: Thank you, 

Mr. Lucas. Do you have any Government contracts now, are you 

subcontracting on a Government contract 2 

Mr. Hingurn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you take into consideration when you bid on this 
“ ie _ ract the difficulty that you might have with your unions ? 

 Hirpurn. No: I didn’t at that “time. 

: Lucas. Are you taking a loss now on that contract ? 

Mr. Hizeurn. Yes; I am. 
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Mr. Lucas. I think you stated awhile ago that you will take such, 
matters into consideration on future contracts ? 

Mr. Hiteurn. I would have to, because I have lost money on the 
contracts I have now. 

Mr. Lucas. Does that mean future contracts in the Kansas C ty 
area will increase from 10 to 15 percent as you estimated a mome 
ago? 

Mr. Hizsurn. On certain jobs; yes. 

Mr. Lucas. What jobs? 

Mr. Hitpurn. Well, especially larger jobs, of the Lake City Arsenal 
type, I would say so. I would also take into consideration in other 
cities, too, on certain jobs, if they are having labor difficulties there, 
because this isn’t the only place that has labor difficulties, jurisdictional] 
disputes. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know of another city in the United States thar 
is having the same difficulties that Kansas City is having? 

Mr. Hitsurn. I only know what I read in the paper. I don’t know 
what difficulty was had down in Paducah, Ky., but I know there has 
been a tremendous amount of strikes down there. Most of them | 
think were jurisdictional disputes down there. 

_Mr. Lucas. The end result would be that the taxpayers of the 
United States are going to have to pay much more than they would 
ordinarily pay for work necessary to be done in the war effort becau: 

certain unions within the American Federation of Labor cannot come 
to any decision as to the definition of work to be performed by mem- 
bers of their own unions, is that not right ? 

Mr. Hizeurn. That istrue. And I also think that somewhere in the 
Federal laws that something should be done about settling these juris 
dictional disputes, making some kind of a law that has teeth in it to 
settle them, because that seems to be the greatest obstacle, one of the 
hardest things to deal with. The contractor is in-between. He is not 
actually involved in them. You have 2 crafts and 1 claiming the 
work and the other claiming the work over here. Who is going to 
do it. You are sitting in the middle, and you sit ‘until they settle it 
themselves. 

Mr. Lucas. Do your employees feel that way about it, too? 

Mr. Hizeurn. I think they do. I can only voice my opinion as te 
how they feel. ; 

Mr. Lucas. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hitterson. Mr. Hilburn, when you first contracted with the 
electrical union, was that included as part of the building trades union 
or was that a separate union, or I mean was that a separate contract ! 

Mr. Hirsurn. When I have a contract with the electrical union, do 
you mean ? : 

Mr. Hitierson. Yes. I mean you adhered to their regulations, in 
other words, I mean you agreed to accept their rules, isn t that correct! 

Mr. Hirspurn. We have an association which is made up of the, 
practically all of the, contractors here in Kansas City. 

Mr. Hittetson. I appreciate that, but I mean the electrical workers 
have a certain set of rules which the association agrees to, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hizurn. That is true, yes. 

Mr. Hitetson. Is that a part of the rules of the building and trades 
council or is it separate? 
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Mr. Hirgurn. They have their own rules. 

Mr. Hitieitson. Who has their own rules? 

Mr. Hirsurn. The Local 124 Electrical Workers Union. 

Mr. Hintitentson. In other words, when you originally contracted, 
you didn’t contract with the teamsters ? 

Mr. Httpurn. No, sir. 

Mir. Hitierson. And that has been added to your cost, has it 

Mr. Hiteurn. ‘To our cost? 

Mr. Hruieison. Yes. 

Mr. Hinepurn. Yes: that has been added to eur costs, 

Mr. Hitietson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all, thank you very much, 

( Witness excused. ) 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR PETER YOUNG, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Arthur Peter Young, called as a witness, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows:) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, sir? 

Mr. Youne. Arthur Peter Young. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are you employed ? 

Mr. Youna. I am vice president of the Tetyak-Young Construe 
tion Co. 

Mr. McKenna. What does that company do? 

Mr. Youne. They are sewer and waterworks contractors and pipe- 
line contractors. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had to put any nonworking stewards on 
your employment lists? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. We pulled a contract with Grandview Air Force 
Base on the water distribution system.. We also have a subcontract 
on some Clarkson Construction Co. on electrical conduit and drain- 
age and construction out of there, and we had a few nonworking 
stewards on our payrolls. 

Mr. McKenna. What are their names? 

Mr. Youne. One was a truck driver, Clyde Ruark and the other 
was Asa Gillette. 

Mr. McKenna. Asa Gillette ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. How much do you pay Clyde Ruark? 

Mr. Youne. Clyde Ruark? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Youna. Well, we paid him at the average rate of about $179 
a week. He drew 60 hours time on our job and in the case, some- 
times on Sundays, on the Clarkson job, why, the Clarkson Co. would 
pay him on Sunday. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have a breakdown for any certain periods 
of how much you paid him? 

Mr. Youne. Well, on August 1, through December 31, we paid him 
a total of $4,706.12. 

Mr. McKenna. $4,706.12? 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. During what period ? 

Mr. Horrman. Five months. 
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Mr. Younc. August 1 to December 31. We also furnished h . 
pickup and gas and oil at the beginning of the job, and then the 
month or two, why, the Clarkson Co. furnished him the pickup. 

Mr. McKenna. What work did you get for that money dur) 
that period ? 

Mr. Youne. Well, he was. what is known as a roving steward ou 
there, He didn’t do practically anything on our job. He would ju 
drive around from one contractor’s job to the other and did very litt 
work for us, and on several occasions some of our superintendents 
would ask him to do something for them and‘on several occasions he 
refused and said he had to go over on somebody else’s job, but we 
were paying him a full-time salary all the time. 

Mr. Smrru. Wait a minute, here. Do you mean to tell me you 
were paying a man on your job, who was a roving steward on your 
job, and he couldn’t help you out because he had to go and look at 
work on another contractor? | 

Mr. Youne. That is right. He heard of some violation or some- 
thing over on somebody else’s job and he’d take off and go over there, 

Mr. Horrman. Did they pay him? 

Mr. Youna. No, we were paying him all the time. 

Mr. Smiru. You were just the fall guy ? 

Mr. Youna. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. You paid him $4,700 in 5 months? 

Mr. Horrman. $4,706.12 and furnished him a truck. What is the 
truck worth, the expe nse on the truck, $50 a week, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Youne. About $50 a week. 

Mr. Lvcas. Is he still on your payroll? 

Mr. Youna. No, he isn’t. 

Mr. Lucas. How long did you keep him on your payroll? 

Mr. Youna. Well, we ke »pt him until in January sometime, I believe 
or practically the end of December and then the C larkson contract 
started out there on the runway extensions, and he was shifted over 
on Clarkson’s job, and then 1 understand that he worked on Clark- 
son’s job a while and then Clarkson dise harged him. 

Mr. Smiru. Who got you to employ this valuable employee # 

Mr. Youn. Well, apparently we just had to take him if we wanted 
to keep working out there. - 

Mr. Smrrn. Did somebody come around and say, “Give this man a 
job”? 

Mr. Youne. That’s right. 

Mr. Hititeitson. Who was it? 

Mr. Youne. I don’t know who actually came out there and said we 
had to take him. Mr. Tetyak was superintendent for_us out on the job 
in charge of our work out there. 

Mr. Hutetson. And you paid out $5,000 and you don’t know who 
it was who told you you had to hire the man for that time? 

Mr. Youne. No, I don’t exactly know who it was. 

Mr. Horrman. If I come out there to you and tell you you had to 
employ our friend here, McKenna, you wouldn’t pay ho attention to 
me, would you? 

Mr. Youna. Well 

Mr. Horrman. Well, the answer is obviously no, you wouldn't. Now, 
what’s the difference between that situation and the one that existed 
when you put this fellow on at so much? 
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Mr. Youne. In order to keep working on the job out there—— 
Mr. HorrMan. I know, but you don’t explain it. 
Mr. Hintitetson. You say you had to keep working but you don’t 
ow who it was who came out there so how do you know they had any 
luence ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Well, it was apparently somebody f from Mr. Ring's 
office. 
Mr. Hitietson. But you don’t know who it was? 
Mr. Younc. No, I don’t. 
Mr. Horrman. Under what obligation were you to Ring? 
Mr. Younc. Well, we have to depend upon Ring’s men to furnish 
us truckdrivers to unload our pipe and truck our pipe and do our 
hauling on the job. 

Mr. Horrman. How did you know that Ring’s men wouldn't do it 
even if you didn’t pay this man Ruark? Don’t you see, you leave us 


ill in the dark. Just pick it up and tell it to us the way it was. 


Mr. Youns. Why it was? 
Mr. Horrman. The way it was, why it happened, the reason for it. 
Mr. Younc. Well, when I went out there, on several occasions I in 
inquired about this Clyde Ruark, and I was told by our superintendent 
n the job that 541 required him to work; that we would have to pay 
him. 
Mr. Horrman. Is 541 the teamsters’ union ? 
Mr. Youne. That is right. 
Mr. Horrman. And your superintendent told you that you weren't 
getting supplies or something ? 
Mr. Youne. Our superintendent told us many times tliat we had 
pe on the tracks out there and we had demurrage piling up and we 
iad to pacify them in whatever way we could in order to keep work- 
ing, to keep the job going. 
Mr. Hitietson. Pacify whom? 
Mr. Youne. The union. 
Mr. Horrman. Ring? 
Mr. Youne. That is mght. 
Mr. Horrman. Don’t let me testify for you. You were there and 
i know all about it. We can finish this up in a couple minutes if 
u would just tell us just the way it was. What was your superin- 
tendent’s name? 
Mr. Youne. Well, we had several of them. Mr. Tetyak is the gen- 
ral superintendent on the job. He spends most all of his time out 
e. I was out there occasionally although I spend most of my time 
the office. 
Mr. Httietson. Do you always have to have a roving steward such 
s that on the job? 
Mr. Youne. We never had one until we got the Grandview job. 
Mr.-Hm1etson. Have you had one since? 
Mr. Youne. No. 
Mr. Hrttetson. Didn’t you think that was rather unusual ? 
Mr. Youne. I thought so. 
Mr. Hittetson. And you go ahead and do it anyhow? 
Mr. Youne. Well, we had to in order to keep the job going. 
Mr. Hitieson. There was no one you could complain to! 
Mr. Youne. Apparently not. 


10 
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Mr. Hiiietson. You didn’t try the NLRB or anyone like that? 

Mr. Youne. No; we didn’t. — ; 

Mr. Hrtietson. Why ? 

Mr. Youne. We didn’t know we could get any help there. 

Mr. Hinietson. Have you ever tried them? 

Mr. Young. No. 

Mr. Hitteison. Why haven’t you ever tried them? 

Mr. Youna. I guess we never realized we could get some help there, 

Mr. Hitieison. In other words, you don’t think they function here; 
is that right? 

' Mr. Smrrn. I think his general reputation has traveled far. 

Mr. Hrizetson. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. We also had this Asa Gillette, which we paid approx. 
imately 20 hours a week. I understand that he also drew 20 hours 
a week from the Vick Koch Construction Co., the Utilities Engineer. 
ing Construction Co., Tetyak- Young, and Clarkson Construction Co, 

-Mr. Lucas. Wait a minute; did he draw 20 hours a week from 
each of them? 

Mr. Youna. That is right. 

Mr. Lucas. How many hours a week did he work? 

Mr. Youne. Well, the job work out there varied. Sometimes we 
would work Saturdays, but mostly we tried to keep on a 40-hour week, 
but this Mr. Gillette drew a hundred hours a week from all four of 
these contractors. 

Mr. Hixtietson. In other words, he worked a hundred hours in 40! 

Mr. Youna. No; he totaled a hundred hours. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you mean he worked a hundred hours a week or 
drew pay 

_Mr. Youne. He drew pay for a hundred hours a week at the rate 
of $2.2914 an hour. In other words, his pay with overtime and all 
would be $298.35 a week. 

Mr. Horrman. Let’s get this straight. What business were you 
in that you needed teamsters ? 

’ Mr. Youne. Well, we have the contract for the water distribution 
system out there and in that we have to unload the water-main pipe 
from the railroad cars; haul it, string it, and lay it and then this 
work 

Mr. Horrman. And your superintendents told you, and I am only 
trying to summarize, that unless you employed this man you wouldnt 
get the men you needed to haul the pipe? 

Mr. Young. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. So you employed Ruark and paid him the sum 
which is in the record here? 

Mr. Youna. We originally paid Ruark the regular truckdriver’s 
scale, and then later on we were approached to pay him the mechanic’s 
scale. 

Mr. Lucas. Who approached you? 

Mr. Youne. By Ruark himself, and the mechanic’s scale is $2.55 an 
hour, and the day he approached us on that, we had 15 cars of pipe 
on the track out there. 

Mr. Horrman. Which he knew? 

Mr. Youna. Which he knew, and that was a good day to ask for a 
raise, 1 guess. 
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Mr. Horrman. Can you tell us so we get it clearly before us how 
much this man was drawing in addition to this $4,706.14? What other 
ums did you and the other companies pay him during the same period 
of time, if any? 

Mr. Youne. We paid him—you are talking about Asa Gillette? 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, I was still talking about Ruark. 

Mr. Youne. Ruark, we paid his full time. He was the roving stew- 
erd. We paid his full time. 

Mr. Horrman. Did the other companies pay him? 

Mr. Younac. No. When he went off our payroll—— 

Mr. Horrman. Now you are getting back to Gillette, then, are 
you $ 
” Mr. Youne, Yes. Gillette we paid 20 hours a week and he was also 
drawing time from these other firms. 

Mr. HorrmMan. He was drawing the same time, 20 hours a week, 
from 4 other people, other concerns? 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, was he being furnished an automobile 
by you at the same time? 

Mr. Younc. No. We didn’t furnish him a pickup. I think Clark- 
son Construction Co. furnished him the pickup. 

Mr. Horrman. And the cost of that was $50 a week? 

Mr. Youne. That is what we estimated the cost to operate a pickup 
for gas and oil. 

Mr. Horrman. Name those four firms that were paying Gillette? 

Mr. Young. Tetyak & Young, Vie Koch Construction Co., the 
Utilities Engineering Construction Co., and the Clarkson Construc- 
tion Co. Now, we only paid him 20 hours a week, and I understand 
that the other companies probably paid him enough that would add 
up to 100 hours a week. 

Mr. Horrman. And he did little if any work, do you know, for those 
other companies ? 

Mr. Youne. He was also a roving steward like Ruark and would 
go around and call on all the jobs. 

Mr. Horrman. -And that hourly rate, you testified, as I understand 
it. was $2.2914 an hour? 

Mr. Youna. That is right. That was for 40 hours and time and a 
half over. He drew 60 hours of overtime. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that made his weekly wage from that source 
$298.35 ? 

Mr. Youne. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s the fellow that had to steal chickens in order 
to avoid being hungry ? 

Mr. Youna. I don’t know about that. I read something about that 
in the paper. 

Mr. Horrman. He testified to that this morning, but it might not 
have been at the sametime. That’s all I want to ask him. 

Mr. Hitxietson. That’s all I have. 

Mr. Horrman. And the only reason you paid that was because you 
wanted protection from: strikes or slowdowns or walkouts or some- 


thing? 


Lil 


Mr. Youne. That’s right. We wanted to keep working, get the job 
finished. 
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Mr. Horrman. And, of course, I suppose that having to pay those 
sums, none of them was a necessary payment in order to operate yo 
business ; you didn’t need any of that 4 

Mr. Younc. That was the first job that we had ever paid anythi: 
like that and when we estimated the job before we paid on it we didi 
add anything in there for any such expense like that, because we 
didn’t know we were going to have to pay that when we bid on the jo! 

Mr. Horrman. Give the committee the real reason why you paid, 
in a few words, but descriptive and accurate of the situation; why you 
made those payments ¢ 

Mr. Younc. Well, we had to make those payments in order to kee; 
the job operating out there and to—— 

Mr. Horrman. You made those payments because if you didn’t 
you were thoroughly convinced, from the facts which exist here, the 
situation which existed here, that you wouldn’t get your pipe from 
the cars over where you wanted it? 

Mr. Youn. That is right, and we would be shut down on the job. 

Mr. Horrvman. In other words, that was a license to do business in 
this location, in this locality ? 

Mr. Smiru. Oh, that wasn’t a license; that’s tribute. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I don’t want to differ with my honorable chair 
man. Youcan call it what you want to. 

Mr. SMITH. If I understand what the word “tribute” means, it 
means just that, where you go around and hijack somebody to pay 
tribute to go through a road or something like that. 

Mr. Hovrmas. 1 guess you are correct; it isn’t a license because thes 
had no authority to issue it. As I understand it a license has to be 
issued by somebody with authority. Then in the words of the Supreni 
Court Justice in the Teamsters case, it was an “invitation to highway 
robbery.” , 

Mr. Suiru. No, it is a roving mechanic. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Ruark, you say you had the understanding that 
these other comp unies paid Mr. Gillette 20 hours a week. What is that 
understanding bas ad on, statements they have told you——— 

Mr. Young (interrupting). Statements they have told us and what 
I] have heard on a iob when I’ve been out there. 

Mr. Connon. Did you get that information from responsible mein 
bers of the other coi panies, or is that just scuttlebutt around the jo 

Mr. Youne. | got it from the superintendents on the job. 

Mr. Conpon. I mean responsible persons from each of these fou 
companies ¢ 

Mr. Younc. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. You stated you paid some money to this man Ruar! 
Was that paid individually to him, or was it paid into the teamste: 
union ¢ 

Mr. Youne. It was paid as the weekly salary with so many h 
and on a regular payroll check and with the amounts deducte« 
withholding and social security. 

Mr. Connon. And the check was made payable to Ruark himself? 

Mr. Youne, The check was made to Mr. Ruark as a regular work 
men’s payroll check. 

Mr. Conopn. Did you rec eive any contributions from other co! 
tractors to help reimburse you for any portion of that / 

Mr. Youna. No, we did not. 
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Mir. Connon. None of the other contractors contributed to you ? 

Mr. Youne. It was my understanding that when Ruark first went on 
eur payroll that we would only have to keep him maybe a month or 
two and then some other contractor would take him and pay him a 

nth or two; in other words, they would pass him aro ind. But 

henever I’d see Mr. Tetyak I’d always ask him when is somebody else 
going to take Ruark and, as our payroll records show here, no body else 
would take him and we had to keep him. 

Mr. Conpon. How many members of the teamsters’ union were you 

mploying approximately, or give the lower and upper limits ¢ 

Mr. Youne. We didn’t have too many teamsters. I imagine 4 or 5 
is all. 

Mr. Convon. Four or five during this period of time? 

Mr. Youne. On that job at Grandview. We had some at other 
locations, too. 

Mr. Connon. Was Ruark’s pay in connection solely with the Grand- 
view job or did that extend over to other jobs? 

Mr. Youna. No, that was solely for the Grandview job. 

Mr. Connon. And at that job you say you had 4 or 5 people? 

Mr. Youne. That‘is right. The only useful work I saw Ruark do, 
on several occasions, he’d come in the oflice on F riday morning and take 
the payroll checks out to the superinterident on the job. That’s all. 

Mr. Smiru. You don’t know whether he got any tribute for that, 
do you 

Mr. Youne. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Smirn. He got no delivery charges? 

Mr. Youne. No. 

Mr. Siru. F. 0. b.? 

Mr. Youna. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Iam through. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you finished your contract, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Younc. No. The contract is approximately, I’d say—ther re is 
some buildings due on the pumphouses yet and we have pumps to set. 
41] the distribution pipe is in and the fireplugs are all set for fire 
protection but the storage water reservoirs and the pumps and pump- 
houses are not quite complete. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you have any machinery out there on that job yet? 

aa Youne. Well, we might have several pieces. I think most of it 
has been hauled into our yard. We might have a few items of equip- 
ment out there. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you been paid for what you have done? 

Mr. Youne. On that job? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youne. We have been paid on monthly estimates by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Lucas. Was this a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract ? 

Mr. Youne. No, it wasn’t. It was a straight lump-sum contract 
: ibject to renegotiation. 

Mr. Lucas. Has it been renegotiated ? 

Mr. Youna. No, it hasn’t. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you going to ask for renegotiation of it ? 

Mr. Youne. I think the way we are having to pay out there for our 


labor costs and everything, I don’t think there would be anything 
left to re negotiate. 
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Mr. Lucas. Did you lose money on it, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youne. No: I wouldn't say we lost money, but I don’t really 
know the standing of the job, and financially I don’t believe we « an 
tell that until it’s paid. 

Mr. Lucas. If you have another contract offered to you will you add 
a certain percentage in the event to take care of such a contingenc) 
as this in the future ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes; we certainly would. 

Mr. Lucas. Whether it. be a Government contract or a private 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Youne. That’s right. We found the private contracts aren’t so 
bad, but it’s these Government contracts that seem to cost us more 
money to do, due to the conditions which I just explained. 

Mr. Lucas. In view of these conditions in the Kansas City area, Mr. 
Young, do you think it propitious now to bring more construction con- 
tracts into the Kansas C ity area? 

Mr. Youne. I don’t think so, not until the labor picture is straight- 
ened out here and better working conditions in this area. 

_Mr. Lucas. That is all, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Hitterson. In other words, you feel that the situation should 
be straightened out and then contracts continued, is that correct? 

Mr. Youna. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Could I ask one more question ? 

Mr. Young, what is the craft with which most of your employees 
are affiliated ? 

Mr. Youne. Well, we have, I’d say—do you mean which men we use 
mostly ? 

Mr. Connon. Yes; which men do you use most? 

Mr. Youna. We use a lot of hoisting engineers and laborers, I'd say, 
and—— 

Mr. Convon. The hoisting engineers and the laborers union com- 
prise the bulk of the employe ees that you employ? Let’s confine our- 
selves to the Grandview job. 

Mr. Youne. That’s right, and while we do use a number of truck- 
drive ¥, we use a good many more laborers and operators. 

Mr. Convon. As I recall your testimony was that you had approxi- 
mately 4 or 5 members of the teamsters union on the Grandview job! 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Approximately how many men would you have fron: 
the hoisting engineers ? 

Mr. Younc. That was on actual operating equipment, but for 
unloading the equipment or unloading the materials and everything. 
we have to use truckdrivers for that, and we also had as many as, oh, 
maybe 8 or 10 on unloading pi 

Mr. Connon. Then you saplohed as actual employees 10 or 12 or 15 
teamsters ¢ 

Mr. Youna. That is right, yes. Not steady but——- 

Mr. Connon. Periodically? 

Mr. Younea. Just periodically. We have, I'd say, steady work for 
4 or 5 drivers. . 

Mr. Connon. And about how many men out of the hoisting engi- 
neers do you ot on the average, or upper or bottom limits? 

Mr. Youna. Oh, I'd say 16 or 20. 


othe! 
M 


satis 
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Mr. Connon. Sixteen to twenty. And how many laborers? 

Mr. Youne. Oh, anywhere from—do you mean at Grandview / 

Mr. Connon. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. Oh, I would say 30 to 40. 

Mr. Convon. Thirty to forty ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Did you have any difficulties with the hoisting engi- 
neers union or the laborers union? 

Mr. Youne. No. We didn't have any diffe ulty with the hois ting 
engineers. We did have a little difficulty on some carpenter work 
and form work there that was on our job with this Asa Gillette case. 

Mr. Connon. Was that difficulty resolved ? 

Mr. Youne. Well, I’m not very familiar with that. 

Mr. Connon. Would you say that on the main, on the Grandview 

», that your relationship with all of the unions with the exception 
of the teamsters union is good? 

Mr. Young. Well, yes; more or less. 

Mr. Convon. In other words, you don’t have any complaint at all 
at this time other than you have mentioned that you would care to 
mike to this committee about your relationship with any of these 
other unions ? 

Mr. Youna. I think as a whole most of the dealings have been 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Connon. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all, thank you very much. The committee will 
recess for 10 minutes. 

(Thereupon a short recess was had. ) 


TESTIMONY OF EARL F. ROSS, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Earl F. Ross, called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn 
on his oath, testified as follows :) 
Mr. Horrman. Hs ave you a statement you desire te make ? 
Mr. Ross. No, sir; not right now. 
Mr. HorrmMan. Ww e would like to have you make it, please, sir? 
Mr. Ross. Do you mean my purpose here—why I have been sum- 
moned ¢ 
Mr. Horrman. We asked you to come, didn’t we? 
Mr. Ross. That is right. 
Mr. Smiru. Did you get his name inthe record? State your name? 
Mr. Ross. My name is Ear] F. Ross. 
Mr. Smrru. Where do you live? 
. Ross. 3001 Orville, Kansas City, Kans. 
. Horrman. Go ahead with your statement. 

. Ross. I am a local realtor and builder in Kansas City, Kans., 
and also in Johnson county. The purpose of my being here today, 
I represent, I might say, as a comparatively young businessman 
here in Kansas City, Kans., who endeavored to enter into the con- 
‘truction, business and to build veteran’s housing. 

Our addition in Wyandotte County, known as Antioch Gardens— 
: ae go back a little further and say I first started in the real 
tate business after I was disch: arged from service in 1946 and built 
up « substantial foundation in my real estate firm, and in November 
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of 1952 I entered into the construction business with a partner, Ear] 
Swisher. 

‘We developed a home and to find out if our construction comp 
would be sound we first tried our hand by building a house at Praiyi 
Ridge in Johnson County. 

We found to our satisfaction that we could build, and so we enter 
into Antioch Gardens. We first obtained our finances. We had t 
approved and then went through the Veterans’ Administration «a 
had everything ready to go. 

We then tried to decide whether it would be profitable to build { 
the veterans a low-cost housing project and what price range an 
what type of down payment would suit them. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me interrupt you. You skipped part of yo 
record. I think. You live at 3001 Orville Avenue, Kansas City. Ka: 
You are 28 years old, married and the father of two children? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And you entered the armed services, the Coast 
Guard, in June of 1943 and were discharged in 1945 ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Why did you skip all that? At the present tin 
you are a disabled veteran with a 30-percent disability, aren’t you! 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Horreman. All right, pick it up from there on. 

Mr. Ross. The main point I am trying to bring out is the basis of 
my construction experience. 

Earl Swisher has been in the construction business a lot longer than 
I have. Our partnership comprised chiefly—my job was to do the 
selling, the closing of the deal, and the basic legal work. 

We entered into this addition after we had set up our finances and 
everything was approved. The only thing left was to get the GI 
buyer and have him approved, his earning — and so forth. Ws 
then decided it would be more profitable to build a conventional type 
house, a prebuilt house, or a prefabricated house, and_finally we 
decided on a prefabricated house built by Hanischfeger in Port Was 
ington, Wis. This house could be built and sold to veterans for te 
four-fifty with five hundred fifty down payment, something that is 
badly needed in Wyandotte County, and something that definitely al! 
veterans are interested in. 

So we decided to build this addition up, and before we started, how- 

ver, I might say we did check with Mr. J. O. Mack to see if we could 
build this house without any trouble, and we were given the go- 
ahead signal, so we started in building up Antioch Gardens. 

Mr. Smiru. Now Mr. J. O. Mack was the head of the carpenters 
union in Greater Kansas City? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. After we had the approval and eve ry 
thing was all right we started -in building, and we were stopped, under 
no concern of ours—we were willing to pay the local wages, abide by 
the local union rules and do all they asked of us, but through no cone 
cern of ours we were stopped because up in Port W ashington, Wis 
out of our jurisdiction and out of the union’s jurisdiction, they were 
having a dispute between the carpenters and the machinists union. 
Therefore we were stopped here. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us who stopped you ? 

Mr. Ross. The carpenters union stopped us. 
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Mr. Horrman. Well—Mack ? 

Mr. Ross. J. O. Mack: yes. 

\ir. Horrman. And some of his assistants? 

Mir. Ross. That is right, sir. Finally we ae 26 to Mack and were 

ven the oo-ahead signal. an | he said SP iho lve » you permission TO 
h ld 5 houses.” We proceed: dto bu oi ao while v were In the 

cess of building these 5. and they were all sold, I might — we 
ded we would like to continue with our addition, because in the 
lding of quantity homes the only way you can keep the price down 

to work on a quantity basis and the subcontracting bids are lower. 
We went to Mr. J. O. Mack personally, Mr. Swisher and I. and 
ked for permission, He said. “1'li let you build five more.” so all the 
time whatever we had to do we had te ask permission to do so, and we 
etal tecl on th es xth hou e, when the local siftiation hetween the loeal 
tl ekdrivers st: arted 1 In. another time no concern of our own—lI might 
is, at no time did I personally, or my partner in this development 

‘Antioch Gardens, have any dispute with the local situation. Every- 

ng that stop ped 1 S was done by stric thy no fault of ours. Conse- 
uel itly we were email to give up our addition. let the addition £0 
back to the original purchaser, lose our investment we have with the 
architects laying the addition out..and the whole addition is a ‘omplete 
loss at this time. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that your complete statement ¢ 

Mr. Ross. | might say this; That if this addition had been allowed 
to go—l might Say this, too, getting back to the starting of this: I am 

} parently a small busine ssman inthis location. I re present not only 
myself, | am speaking here for hundreds of them who are in the same 
shoes I am, who have limited capital to work on. I startecl out in the 

siness field in 1949 under the GI bill of rights. I obtained my educa- 
tion after [ came back from the service under the GI bill of rights. 
The Congress of the United States set up the GI bill of rights and 
m a. it possible for fellows like myself and hundreds of others in 
the community to take advantage of it and to prove to the Congress 
of the country that it was a wonderful thing the Congress did for our 
veterans 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; and you did take advantage of it and were get- 
ting along all right until Mack and Ring had their dispute ; didn’t you? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What’s the use of Congress legislating and provid- 
ing the bill of rights and giving you that opportunity which you so 
tichly deserved if Mack and Ring could come along and stop the 

hole thing? 

Mr. Ross. That is a matter I could not unde sin and. for this reason: 
If | can go back a little further and say under the same act the Gov- 
ernment for the first 3 months’ business paid me $100 a month. I owe 
everything I ever had to the Government, but I wish the Congress 

ould do something that would protect the small-business man from 


fellows in their own location here who dictate and tell us when and 


how we can build our homes and force us completely out of business, 


vy 


ich I have been completely forced out of the construction business. 
Thank God I still have my real estate and insurance business which 
the unions have no dealings with. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you employ salesmen ? 

Mr. Ross. I do. 
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Mr. Horrman. You don’t know, if they do the same thing they did 
at Detroit, but what the salesmen will have to join up and pay $5 a 
week ? 

Mr. Ross. I think Congress should do something to protect. the 
small-business man because, after all, the. small-business man is tly 
backbone of the community. 

Mr. Horrman. I agree with you, and we try to do that; but if t 
local law-enforcement officers, through the United States district ate 
torney and the court, won't do anything about law enforcement what 
can we do? Congress can’t come out here—Mr. Smith, our chairman, 
can't come out here and knock the bloeck—I guess he could, he’s big 
enough—off of Ring 

Mr. Ross. I don’t think that is the answer, Force never solves 
anything. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, it seems to have put you out of business al! 
right ? 

Mr. Ross. It definitely has, and I hope other people benefit from 
my experience. 

Mr. Horrman. I think you are right; force never helped any man, 

Mr. Ross. I ns to get back on my feet somed: ay and probably get 
back in the construction business. I had limited capital, but I belie 
if everyone waited until they got large capital no one would ever get 
into business. I saved up my money and sold my home, borrowed 
money, and most of the loans became due now, and one: is pres: 
ing me right now. The reason I am forced out was the biggest 
part of my capital was borrowed capital. My home was sold, and ! 
am at the present time living with my in-laws, hoping that the busi- 
ness would be a success. If this addition had been a success this vear, 
I would have netted approximately $40,000 from an original invest 
ment of forty-nine six, but that is all lost and is water under the bridge 
now, and I hope something is done in the community where business 
men who are building houses for veterans, so they will have a home. te 
see that their business is not jeopardized by a local few men who are 
trying to win personal gains. 

Mr. Horrman. And you served your country a little over 2 years? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir, and T might say this: I have no grudge 
or no gripe against any union. I think the unions should keep in 
mind that they are bus sinessmen the same as anyone else, and that force 
will never solve any situation. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any suggestions as to what provisions 
could be written into the laws to protect those in the situation you 
found yourself? 

Mr. Ross. I think the local city government should have it in thei? 
power when a strike is called such as this and cannot reach a settle- 
ment to call in a body and find out what the solution is and who is at 
fault and, if necessary, put the men back to work until a solution 13 
found. I don’t believe in making men give up their livelihood when 
they have got a family to protect and use an issue that you are going 
to have to meet our terms or you don’t go back to work, and our local 
community here—I’m spe: aking of Kansas C ity, Kans., and Kansas 
City, Mo., as vital defense areas, and you gentlemen know that, = 
it seemed we never had that trouble until this was designated as : 
defense area 
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I’m not speaking against any one party or any one union. I do 
realize there is a need for unions here, and we need them badly, but 
we do need men who realize that contractors are the livelihood for 
the men working. 

As I said before, we have no personal dispute for the union. We 
hired the men and paid their wages, and I believe there is « solution, 
but what that solution is I don’t know, and I hope the Members of the 
Congress can find a solution. 

Mr. Smirn. Just tell this committee what Ring told you and why 
he shut. you down? 

Mr. Ross. I never had any business dealings with Mr. Ring. 

Mr. Smiru. What about Mack? 

Mr. Ross. The first time I was in Mr. Mack's office with Mr. 
swisher, Mr. Mack, the first time I met the man—a very nice gentle- 

nan; I have no grudge against him—told us he thought the unions up 
noth at Port Was shington, Wis., would be all right, but he couldn't 
tell the carpenters to go on. If the carpenters lost to the machinists, 
we couldn’t build the houses; but, since the carpenters won and. the 
Harnischfeger Corp. did go union, the situation was cleared up and 
at the time it was cleared up the local situation down here came in, 
which was more than my limited capital would stand. 

Mr. Smrrn. In other words, Mr. Mack said to you: “You can’t go 
ahead because there is a dispute up in Wisconsin between the carpen- 
ters’ and the machinists’ unions ?” 

Mr. Ross. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, what he was saying was the carpen- 
ers are not going to put up any house built by the machinists’ union? 

Mr. Ross. He said that we or no other builders would ever build 
Harnischfeger-manufactured houses in this area unless they went 
union. 

Mr. Smrrn. Their union or the machinists’ union ? 

Mr. Ross. The carpenters’ union ? 

Mr. -Smrrn. They wanted their houses fabricated by the earpen- 
ters’ union ¢ 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Smrrn. And they wouldn’t put them up unless they were so 
fabricated ¢ 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. That was the first stoppage? That was settled up in 
Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SmirnH. When you got back down here and this jurisdictional 
row started, then that really put you out of business ? 

Mr. Ross. It did, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. That was still a jurisdictional fight ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH. o ou never had any trouble with your local employees ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; never. We had a fine teamwork out there. We 
had a good beni The men were satisfied working on the job, and 
the main thing was that we did solve a housing situation which 
Wyandotte county needs very badly. There are a few other small 
housing divisions, but ours, I believe, is the onty full-time GI housing 
development there was with a 5-percent downpayment. We were 


¢ 
t 
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scheduled to build 85 houses. We built 6 out of the 85. Like I sa 
before, the Veterans’ Administration had approved the homes; we 
were all set up; the finances were set up, and there was nothing ir 
the world to keep up from building up the addition. We had to 
build these homes in quantities in order to meet our prices, but ever) 
time we built a house we had to ask permission to build it; and, 
consequently, like I said, I had to abandon the construction busines 
because my limited capital wouldn’t allow me to sit around and w: 
until such time as fellows who had no interest in me would give me 
permission or tell me when I could build, when I can’t, and how many 
I can build. That is not the way the Constitution of the United 
States treats free people. 

Mr. Smiru. How is that? 

Mr. Ross. I say that is not the way the Constitution of the a 
States treats free people, to tell them how and when and how man 
houses they can build. 

Mr. Smiru. You had the Constitution read to you and all about it 
and what you were fighting for, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. And you thought that was going to apply equally, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Ross. That is right; I did. The main thing. was we did as 
if we could build these homes. After we got started then the hammer 
was pulled down on us. 

Mr. Horrman. You heard considerable about fighting for free 
people, didn’t you? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. ‘Then you came home and were confronted with this 
situation ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr.Horrman. And this isa critical housing area ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; it is. I believe the situation is one that can be 
solved, though. I believe, and I say this in all sincerity, that both 
sides have a disagreement, but that any disagreement can be ironed out 
if men will act like men instead of taking innocent men out of work 
and making their families suffer and using brutality to get their 
jobs. I believe the situation can only be solved by certain laws being 
passed to govern men who do not know the purpose of working, and 
working. for betterment in life. 

Mr. Horrman. But you don’t know what particular provision we 
should write into the law, not being familiar with that topic? 

Mr. Ross. That is something I wouldn’t want to go into. I have my 
own personal idea. 

Mr. Horrman. That might be helpful, coming from you. You have 
been through the mill—tell us? 

Mr. Ross. I believe, like I said before, that the local government 
should have the authority to be over and above the union. What J 
have seen and what I have heard—and that’s all I can go by, what 
I’ve read in the newspaper—I don’t believe the local city governments 
have the necessary power to govern the unions. 

Mr. Horrman. To do what? 

Mr. Ross. To govern the jurisdiction of the union. 

Mr. Horrman. When we wrote the Taft-Hartley Act we wrote into 
it a provision providing for the settlement of these jurisdictional dis- 
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utes. The unions themselves should settle, but they just stand back 
d quarrel one with the other. 


Mr. Ross. That is the thing that is wrong with our situation here 


Mr. Horrman. Of course, we can’t make them agree. All we could 
do would be to provide that they shouldn’t prevent others from going 
to work who do not belong to the union. 

Mr. Ross. Then there should be a fine for union members who do 
not abide by the laws, then. I understand this: a local union member, 
if he does something not according to their law, he is fined. 

Mr. HorrmMan. By the union, but not by the law. 

Mr. Ross. That is right, but if a man breaks any other type of 
aw he 1s either fined or sentenced to confinement. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, but the Congress can’t write a law saying, for 
example, that if I want that mike moved a member of the electricians 
or teamsters should move it. There would be so many situations that 
you can’t write it out in detail. 
~ Mr. Ross. I understand. But if they can’t settle their own dispute, 
there should be a Government body to settle it for them. 

Mr. Horrman. If they can’t settle the dispute, then the Congress 
should take away from them the special privileges which they enjoy 
because they are members of the union. 

Mr. Ross. If that is what it takes to keep a prosperous community 
ke Kansas City going, then that is what should be done. We have, 
1 don’t know how many thousands of men out of work today. It is 
not only hurting the union men but other people. 

Mr. Horrman. And the work is here and you are willing to employ 
a certain number of them if you are given a chance? 

Mr. Ross. If we were allowed to continue, we could have built 
1 house a day, and I estimate our weekly payroll would run around 
$15,000 a week in our addition. 

Mr. Horrman. You are not alone. For: example, in Washington 
now there is a threat of the Capital Transit Co. employees to go on 
strike on July Ist. If they do, there will be thousands of Federal 
workers who can’t get down to their jobs. 

Now, how to write legislation which w ill prevent that is something 
ofa problem, because the union men say “You can’t force us to work,” 
which is true. You can’t deprive them of the right to strike, which is 
also true, but my suggestion has been: “All right; if you boys don’t 
want to work on those streetcars, get out of the way so some others 
can work.” 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. I can’t get the rest of the fellows to go along. 

Mr. Connon. May I make an observation? Mr..Ross, while your 
situation, as you portray it, is certainly one that is unenviable, to say 
the least, I, in my own mind, have some little doubt whether or not 
the Federal jurisdiction and its labor laws extend to local construe- 
tion which has been going on in these defense departments. In other 
words, it is my understanding, at least, that the Labor Board has not 
been taking jurisdiction over local construction on the ground that 
that is primarily a matter for the cities and counties and States to 
take charge of. All of us, I think, are in a position where we don’t 
want an all-embracing Feleral Government coming in to every local 
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situation. I think that is certainly basic with our good chairman, 


Mr. Hoffman, in matters of this sort. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you yield on that one? These are pref: aby ri- 
cated houses that come down from Wisconsin. You sure are in int: 
state commerce, my dear sir. 

Mr. Connon. I thought your philosophy was a little bit agains 
having an all-embracing Federal Government coming into every pro! 
lem throughout the 48 States? 

Mr. Horrman. That is right. 

-Mr. Connon. My question is this: Have there been homes built 
veterans in the Kansas City district? I come from a district similar 
to this in general economic makeup, and we have been building vet 
erans’ homes liter ‘ally by the thousands. I think in my own county 
there were some 23,000 new homes: built since the close of World War 
II, most of which were bought and inhabited by young men and 
women getting out of the Armed Forces after World War IT. Has 
there been some similar veterans’ housing project going on in this 
district ? ; 

Mr. Ross. Across the river in Johnson County and Clay County, 
there have been some houses going up, combination of FHA and GI 
conventional. However, in W yandotte County there have been a few 
built. We have a large industry coming into the Fairfax district. 
We have a quantity of people in the Missouri and Clay County dis- 
tricts who want to come to Wyandotte County, but the downpay- 
ments—they cannot buy homes. On the conventional FHA finances 
it requires so much downpayment that the average veteran cannot 
make the downpayment. Therefore, the only answer is to build 
homes they can afford. | 

Mr. Convon. My point is this: Building is slowing down, and 
in fact it has come to almost an abrupt halt, but not because of any 
difficulty between the contractors and the unions, but we are getting 
to the point where mortgage money is so scarce under new fiscal 
policies which have ben established that our people simply can’t get 
the money from the lending institutions to build those homes. Do you 
have a situation like that? 

Mr. Ross. We have the same situation here. In fact, the local situ- 
ation is very much so. We checked quite a few out-of-town insurance 
companies so far to find finances that we could build our homes on. 
We had several opportunities to set up finances with a large down 
payment. But then we would be defeating our purpose again. It 
wouldn’t meet the local demand. 

Mr. Connon. The amount of downpayment and the availability 
of mortgage money is something that is beyond the control of the 
average contractor, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ross. That is very true. 

Mr. Connon. You have to worry first about 1 or 2 Federal agencies 
and the availability of money in the local lending institutions. Isn't 
that true? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. That is the point I was trying to bring 
across. When we lost this addition, that is something we lost a good 
7 months’ work on before we started building the homes. The trouble 
is setting up your finances. 
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Mr. Conpon. Isn’t that the major problem you are facing when 
you are going into the construction business, is the availability of 
mortgage money to build these homes? 

Mr. Ross. That is true, that is the case and will alw ays be the case. 

Mr. Connon. That is all. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF EARL R. SWISHER, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Earl R. Swisher, called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. HorrmMan. Do you havea prepared statement ! 

Mr. SwisHer. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Horrman. Kindly read that. 

Mr. Connon. Could we have his name for the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Horrman. How is that? 

Mr. Connon. Could we have his name for the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. HorrmMan. Oh, yes; read your statement. That’s it. 

Mr. SwisHer. My name is Earl R. Swisher, and I am a partner in 
the Community Construction Co. I don’t have a prepared statement; 
I just have a few notes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I have one. I didn’t look in the crystal ball 
togetiteither. Seeif that’s all right? 

Mr. SwisHer. What do you want me to do; read that, or what? 

Mr. Horrman. I want you to look at it. If you don’t know about 
it. no. 

Mr. SwisHer. Sure, I made the statement. 

Mr. Horrman. You made it? 

Mr. Swisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, then read it. It is your baby. 

Mr. Swisuer. Well, in November of 1951 I started out building 
flood victims’ houses. 

Mr. Horrman. Before you get started, tell us how old you are, 
whether you are married and the father of two children? 

Mr. Swisner. I am 39 years, have two children, and before the 
war I was a brickmason contractor; and after I came out of the 
Army, why, I went back into it. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you a member of the bricklayers’ union ? 

Mr. Swisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You skipped that? 

Mr. Swisuer. In November of 1951, I got out of laying brick 
and went into building houses for flood victims under section 8 

Mr. Horrman. Just a moment. You were in the Army; you were 


in the military service from February of 1943 until Januar y of 1946? 
Mr. Swisuer. That is right. 


Mr. Horrman. Practically 3 years? 

Mr. SwisHer. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Honorable discharge ? 

Mr. Swisner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All right; go ahead, now. 

Mr. Swistrer. So in November 1951 I contracted 74 houses to be 
built under the housing law, section 8, title 1, FHA, and I never had 
much trouble until in the spring of 1952, and I was building a group of 
Houses at 44th and Everett, and there happened to be an old colored 
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man who was a squatter on this ground, so I told John Miller which is 
my carpenter contractor to tear the shack down which consisted of just 
a few boards leaning up against some trees, and so he tore it down a1 nd 
loaded them in the back of a truck we had on the job, and this truck 
that we had on the job, we didn’t use it at all times, just when we did 
have a few materials to move, so when we needed a truckdriver we 
would call the truckdriver union and ask for one, but for this particu- 
lar job, it was only about, oh, 10 minutes work, so John Miller, wh 
used to be a truckdriver, so he got in the truck and just drove it acr 
the street and evidently some worker on the job saw him and reporte : 
it to Mr. Ring of the teamsters union, so he come out with a few of 
his, oh, I guess he calls them bodyguards, and they put a picket on the 
job, and none of us knew about this. In the meantime John Miller 
had left the job, and none of us knew about the picket on the job 
until all of our men left, so that evening, why, one of John Miller’s m« 
told him about it, so he come by the house and picked me up and we 
went out on the job and talked to the picket and asked them what was 
going on and what the trouble was, and he told us that it was because 
one of the men had drove his truck, and he was not a truckdriver, 
so John Miller said he would go over and see Mr. Ring and get it all 
straightened out, which he did, and oh, Ring he called him quite a few 
names and eat him out and told him to have me come over and talk 
with him, so I went over the next day with John Miller, I figured 
there was going to be a little rough stuff. I heard about the way they 
handled things over there, so I took my attorney with me, 

Mr. Horrman. Took who? 

Mr. Swisuer. My attorney. So we went in and sat down out in the 
lobby and had to sit there about 15 minutes before the meeting started, 
and Mr. McDowell asked me what happened to my job out “there on 
the windows that were broke out of my houses. That was right after 
the picket come on the job. I told him, of course, we was talking con- 
tidentially among ourselves. I told him as far as I knew the union 
done this while they was on the job picketing. 

Mr. Horrman. They broke the windows out of 12 or 13 houses? 

Mr. Swisuer. Twelve or thirteen houses, that is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Did rain come through and damage the hardwood 
floors and the walls? 

Mr. Swisner. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Why don’t you tell it all? Why wait for me to 
prompt you, you wrote it? 

Mr. Swisuer. So this one fellow he: ard us talking here and he heard 
me tell Mr. McDowell this and he didn’t like it very much and he says 

“This is a very poor place to say things like that,” so I just shut up and 
waited for Mr. Ring. He came out and called us in the office and I 
don’t know how many men, bodyguards evidently, whatever they 
are, and the first thing he done when we walked in the office, why, he 
started jumping all over me and started pulling on a pair of leather 
gloves he had on the desk and I had heard about those leather gloves 
and every time he got in a fight he had to wear these gloves to work 
over somebody so he wouldn't skin his hands up, so I introduced my 
attorney to him. Figured that would stop it. 

Mr. Horrman. Did he'threaten to whip you? 

Mr. Swisuer. Yes, I wouldn’t want to repeat the names he called 
me. 
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Horr AN. What else did you see around there? He had the 
gloves and what else? 

Mr. SWISHER. There was a pair of gloves on the desk and a black- 
‘ack, and there was a couple, oh, I'd catl-them billy clubs laying around 
he room, so he called me everything he could think of, and he didn’t 
have muc ‘h to si ly about what we come over there for,so Mr. McDowell 
says, “Now, let’ s quit the rough stuff and get down to what we come 
over he sre for. $5 he Says he didn’t like that kind of stulf. He Says he 
didn’t give a damn what I come over there for. I says, “This is for 
flood victims that didn’t have any place to go,” and he says he didn’t 
give a damn who they were for. Finally he calmed down a little bit 
ind says, “I want him to write out a check for $200.” .My lawyer talked 
to him a while and finally Ring came down to a hundred dollars, and 
that is the best Ring was going to do,.so he wrote a check for a hundred 
lollars, and I think he made it to Mercy Hospital, and he told Ring, 
“T’'ll mail it to them,” and he says, “No, you won't, you'll leave it here. 
I will mail it to them.” 

Mr. Horrman. Have you got the check? 

Mr. Swisuer. Well, no, John Miller has got the check. 

Mr. Horrman. Whose endorsement is on it? 

Mr. Swisuer. John Miller. 

Mr. Horrman. Who cashed the check? Was the check drawn to the 
charity, was it? 

Mr. Smisuer. I don’t know who cashed the check at all. 

Mr. Horrman. Skip it if you don’t know. 

Mr. Swisner. So that’s about all, I guess, that happened there at 
that time. 

Mr. HILLELSON. What was the purpose of the hundred-dollar check 2 

Mr. Swisuer. He said that was more of a fine for driving the truck. 

Mr. Hiriterson. He was the judge then ? 

Mr. Swisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. He tried Miller and found him guilty and fined him 
a hundred dollars. Then you hired a union truckdriver? 

Mr. Swisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What did the union truckdriver do? 

Mr. Swisner. We hired—or he told us we would have to hire—3 
union truckdrivers. At the time I had a half a ton pickup truck which 
I used on the job to keep from tearing my car up, it’s pretty rough out 
there, so he told me I would have to employ a truckdriver to come to 
my home in the morning and pick that truck up and take it on the job 
and anywhere I went he was to drive me and he was to be a chauffeur 
for me and I was going to pay him 8 hours a day 5 days a week whether 
I needed him or not, and he told John Miller he was going to have to 
do the same with his truckdriver, and we told them we did not need a 
truckdriver and when we did we could call the union and get one out 
there, but he wasn’t satisfied with that. So we argned around a little 
while and firially he agreed to let us get by with this hundred-dollar 

check and 1 truckdriver which we employed. 

Mr. Horrman. How long did you have him? 

Mr. Swisuer. We had him out there until we completed the job, 
which, ’'d say, was, oh, 2 weeks after that. 

Mr. Horrman. What did he do? 

Mr. Swisner. He just sat out in the truck and took it easy 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 


86290—53——-11 
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Mr. Swisuer. So I had 25 houses to build out in this 1 project, s 
by the time I got the 17th house finished I was running so much exira 
costs on these windows and the damage from the rain that I just give 
it up and let the other 8 houses go, and at that time, why, I and Mp, 
Ross went in partnership, and we formed what is known as the Com. 
munity Construction Co., and we built a couple of test houses and say 
we could do O. K. with it, so we started out and bought a tract of 
ground out in Antioch Gardens. 

Mr. Horrman. Twenty acres? 

Mr. Swisuer. Twenty acres, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Swisuer. We divided this up and had approximately 85 Tots 
Took all the necessary plans, went through the VA, got our plans set 
up, and everything was fine and ready to go. So in the meantime, 
why, John Miller, before he can start a job he’s got to check through 
the union to see. 

Mr. Horrman. You had the arrangement so you could sell those 
houses to the veterans for 5 percent of the cost? 

Mr. Swisuer. That is right, which is approximately $550 dowr 
per house. So John Miller checked in through the union and told 
them he was figuring on starting this project, and they said O. K. 
He told them the name of the outfit which is the Harnischfeger pre- 
fabricated home, so they looked it up on the chart and said, “That's 
O. K.; they are union.” So in the meantime we got started on the 
houses. We got out there and started putting in foundations and 
subfloors. 

When we got just about ready for the houses, one of the union rep- 
resentatives come out under Mr.—well, anyhow, the carpenters’ busi- 
ness agent come out and said that they had rechecked their list and 
found out that these homes was nonunion built in Port Washington, 
Wis., and, therefore, they wouldn’t permit us to build them. So 
after a little argument, John Miller spent quite a bit of time over 
there with them, and after, oh, ’d say about 2 days, they permitted 
him to go on with 5 houses being as they had already told us we could 
go with them. So we started on 5 houses. We got these 5 completed, 
which was, oh, approximately 3 weeks later, and Mr. Miller, John 
Miller, myself, and Harnischfeger representative went over to talk 
to the president of the carpenters’ union, Mr. Mack; and at that time 
he told us that he couldn’t permit us to build any more, being as they 
wasn’t union-built in Port Washington, Wis., and he said, “As far 
as I am concerned, the Harnischfeger outfit is not only dead in Kan- 
sas City, but they are in their coffin.” He says, “We can’t let you 
build houses here.” So at this time we let it go and just finished up 
what we did have, and a little later on I and Earl Ross went back to 
them, and talked to Mr. Mack, and asked for permission to go ahead 
and finish our project, which is 79 more houses, I believe it was, and 
he said, “No”; he couldn’t give it to us; that being as we was in a bad 
financial way he would let us build five more until we could get 
straightened out. 

Mr. Horrman. What did he say about shutting you up? 

Mr. Swrsner. Well, he did shut us up. 

Mr. Horrman. Down there at the bottom of page 3, is that a correct 
statement ¢ 
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Mr. Swisuer. He says, “We know that we cannot keep you (Har- 
schfeger) from building houses in some communities, but so far as 
etropolitan communities like Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and 
hicago. are concerned, we can and will shut you up. Harnischfeger’ 
not only dead but is in its coflin.” And we explained to Mr. Mac : 
e kind of shape we was in. We had our money tied up in this add 
on out there, and we had to go ahead and finish our project; that we 
had a year’s lease on this ground and at the time he told. us he 
wasn’t interested in our financial status at all but was only interested 
the union. He didn’t care whether we made money or lost money 
what. The way it turned out as a result of the delay in getting 
Mack’s approval on this work, and the squabble within the union 
nd everything among theirselves, we were just forced out of the 
usiness. We had to turn the ground back to the people we had 
bought it from, and as of today we don’t have no ground; we've got a 
ot of money invested in the project and are just sitting back in a bad 
way. 
Mr. Horrman. You were paying union wages ? 
Mr. Swisner. We were paying union wages. 
Mr. Horrman. And had no labor disputes with any of your men? 
Mr. Swisuer. No. 
Mr. Horrman. You had how many completed houses? You -com- 
pleted six houses? 
Mr. Swisuer. We have five completed with the exception of the 
grading and sod and concrete work on the outside. 
Mr. Horrman. And you sold those to veterans? 
Mr. Swisuer. Yes. 
Mr. Horrman. You say some 80 veterans and their families have 


been deprived the low-cost housing in just this one program in Wyan- 
dotte county ¢ 


Mr. Swisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you have lost what you put into it? 

Mr. Swisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all Ihave. You had no trouble with 
anyone, except with this Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Swisuer. No trouble whatsoever. 

Mr. Smitu. That’s all. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conpon. Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting for the next 
witness, just so that members of the committee can make their plans, 


do you have any idea (a) whether you will run tonight, and (0) how 
long the entire hearing will last? 


Mr. Smirn. Answer to a, “No.” 

Mr. Convon. Good. 

Mr. Smrrx. Answer to 6, “Saturday probably.” 

Mr. Convon. You think we'll go through to Saturday ? 
Mr. Smrrn. Yes. 

Mr. HorrmMan. What about C? 

Mr. Smrrn. C hasn’t been asked; I'll not answer it. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD E. KOONSE, LIBERTY, MO. 


(Edward E. Koonse, called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows: :) 
Mr. Horrman. What is the witness’ name? 
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Mr. Koonsr. Edward Koonse. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you te ‘ll us your full n: annie it Ernest &, 
K-o0-o0-n-c-e ¢ 

Mr. Koonsr. No; it is Edward K-o-o-n-s-e; E is the middle init'a! 

Mr. Horrman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Koonse. Liberty, Mo. 

Mr. Horrman. How far is that from here? 

Mr. Koonsr. About 21 miles, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What is your work? 

Mr. Koonsr. Truck driver. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you a member of 541? 

Mr. Koonsr. 498, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. 498? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Whose union is that? 

Mr. Koonse. Roy Graham. 

Mr. Horrman. Roy? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Orville? 

Mr. Koonsr. Roy. 

Mr. Horrman. Under what circumstances have you been a member 
of that union; were you a member of that union once ? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir; [ was a member about 15 years of that local 
union. 

Mr. Horrman. How come you are not now? 

Mr. Koonsr. I am working for Auto Transport. That is a different 
local union. I haul cars out of Kansas. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know of any occasion where any county or 
city machinery was blown up on a project? 

Mr. KoonsE. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never told sheriff Hay anything about 
that ? 

Mr. Koons. I told him I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that all you told him? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. I told Curt I didn’t know too much about 
any of that, that I had my ideas but I didn’t know too much about 
any of it. I have heard different people’s opinion on the thing, but 
I didn’t know for sure who did anything. 

Mr. Horrman. You didn’t see it done, of course ? 

Mr. Koonsr. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. You had a yet good idea who did it? 

Mr. Koonse. I didn’t say 1 had a pretty good idea who did it. 
said I had opinions. 

Mr. Horrman. And you transferred those along to the sheriff ? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; so what did you tell the sheriff ? 

. Mr. Koonse.. I said that I had heard that the contractors, some of 
the contractors, had done it, and I had heard labor organizers had 
done it, also I didn’ t know about it. 

Mr. Horrman. The only thing you were sure about was that it was 
blown up? 

Mr. Koonsr. That it was blown up. It was in the papers, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Wait just a minute, Mr. Chairman. They are talking 
about something being blown up. What was blown up? 
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Mr. Hi FFMAN, Machine ry. 

Mr. Lucas. What machinery ? Let’s start at the beginning of this. 

Mr. Koonse. I think about 2 years ago or a little better, there was 

e construction equipment blown up here. 

Mr. Lucas. What kind of equipment? 

Mr. Koonse. City equipment, 

Mr. Lucas. Street—— 

Mr. Koonsr. Some kind of construction equipme nt. 

Mr. Lucas. Two years ago, blown up here in Kansas City ? 

Mr. KOONSE ‘ oe wo or three vei ars ago. I don’ L remem be rwhen, SIT. 

Mr. Lucas. What was the occasion of it being blown up? 

Mr. Koonse. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you see it after it was blown up? 

Mr. Koonskr. No. sIT, 

Mr. Lucas. Who told you it was blown up? 

Mr. Koonsr. The papers, the Kansas City Star, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. There you are, 

Mr. Lucas. Let’s subpena the Kansas’City Star, then we will get 
some facts. This man obviously don’t know anything or won’t tell 
tif he does, 

Mr. Koonse. Well, sir: if I knew I'd sure tell it. 

Mr. Horrman. How did you come to get out of the union ? ¢ 

Mr. Koonsr. I have a back ailment and I was hospitalized and I 
come out of there with a cast 

Mr. Horrman. Did union activities hospitalize you ¢ 

Mr. Koonsr. Sir? 

Mr. Horrman. W as it the union activ ity—— 

Mr. Koonsr. No, sir: I was in the service. I was hurt in the serv- 
ice and I have a very bad back and I had a cast on at the time. Dr. 
McGrath had a cast on me and I wasn’t able to do my. work, so I 
resigned from the local union. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever seen a fight in thé union offices ? 

Mr. KOonsE. Have R sir 2 

Mr. McKenna. Yes? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about that? 

Mr. Koonsr. There was twice that there was a fielht in the office 
about the time I come out in the office which I don’t know what it 
started over or what happened. I was there at the last of it and 
I don’t know no particulars about it. There was only one time that 
I know of a fight in the hall and that was upstairs when two members 
jumped a Ring and some of the other agents helped out on 
the thing. I didn’t have anything to do with it. 

Mr. McKenna. Were there any teeth left lying out there ? 

Mr. Koonskr. a sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Whose teeth were they ? 

Mr. Koonsr. They was one of the men that was fighting Ring. 

Mr. Lucas. Let’s get some names on this, Counsel. 

Mr. Koonsr. Sir, I don’t know that fellow’s name. I don’t know 
what his name was. 

. Horrman. You didn’t know what the fight was about ? 
. Koonsr. No, sir. There was one fellow talking to Ring and 
Ri g naan him started fighting and another fellow jumped in. 
ir. Horrman. To help out? 
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Mr. Koonse. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was he helping? 

Mr. Koonsr. The fellow that was fighting Ring. 

Mr. Horrman: So there were two on Ring that time? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Members of Ring’s union ? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then somebody came to Ring’s help? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And before they finished how many got into it 
we don’t have any jurisdiction dispute here. 

Mr. Koonsr. Five. 

Mr. Hitterson. Do you mean 5 were helping Ring against the 
other 2? 

Mr. Koonsr. No, sir. Two was helping Ring and there were two of 
these fellows—— 

Mr. Lucas. Two and two is five? 

Mr. Koonse. No, sir, 2 and 2 and Ring is 5. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was responsible for the dirty work 
the Ford plant? 

Mr. Connon. It looks like 2 and 2 and Ring and 11 is 5, 

Mr. Koonse. Sir, I didn’t take care of that job. All my work was 
in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. Horrman. You didn’t take care of that job? 

Mr. Koonsr. No, sit. 

Mr. Horrman. What particular job did you take care of? 

Mr. Koonse. I took care of Sunflower Ordnance Co. and Wads- 
worth Building Co. and some jobs like that, dirt jobs, pipeline jobs, a 
few of the pipeline jobs, not too many of them. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you tell sheriff Hay of Liberty about the dirty 
work out at the Ford Motor Co. plant ? 

Mr. Koonsr. No, sir, Curt Hay told me, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. He told you? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. The sheriff was telling you about it? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And the sheriff told you also about the job at Lake 
City? 

Mr. Koonse. No, sir, I don’t know anything about the job at Lake 
City. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know anything about that? 

Mr. Koonsr. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Just what was your role or mission in connection 
with the different jobs that you were on? 

Mr. Koonse. What was my—— 

‘Mr. Horrman. Just driving a truck? 

Mr. Koonsr. What was my title, sir? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Koonsr. I was assistant business agent under Orville Ring. | 

Mr. Horrman. What are the duties of an assistant business agent‘ 

Mr. Koonsr. What are the duties of an assistant business agent / 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Koonsr. Taking care of jobs, such as if someone calls in there 
and talks to Mr. Ring, why, he sends the fellows out 
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Mr. Horrman. Talk to Ring about what? 

Mr. Koonse. About any labor difficulties on the job, why, the fel- 
lows go out and talk it over with the contractor or the employer and 
straighten out the matter. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you a sort of conciliator ? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Peacemaker? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Compromiser ? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Adjuster? 

Mr. Koonse. I wouldn’t say adjuster. 

Mr. Horrman. You adjusted differences between the fellows? 

\Lr. IKKOONSE. Yes, SIr. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, so you see you are wrong. 

Mr. Koonsr. Sir, but an adjuster goes a long ways. We have an 
insurance adjuster at times. 

Mr. Horrman. What methods did you use in these conciliations 
and compromises ? 

Mr. Koonse. Well, I conducted all my business in a diplomatic 

Mir. HorrmMan. Sure. 

Mr. Koonse. Which any contractor or any employer in Kansas 
Citv will be glad to testify. 

Mr. Horrman. With sometimes heavy chains? 

Mr. Koonsr. Sir, I never carry chains. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of any others carrying chains, ad- 
justers or conciliators ? 

Mr. Koonse. I don’t know of it. sir. I know there was 30 foot 
bought out there at one time and cut up. 

Mr. Horrman. In lengths of how long? 

Mr. Koonsr. About 18 inches. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you imagine any use of 18 inches of chains? 

Mr. Smiru. Sure, put them on these tires, these undersized tires 
that the A. F. of L. are insisti ing not be put on. 

Mir. Horrman. Oh, is that what the chains were for? 

Mr. KOONSE. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What did they use them for ? 

Mr. Koonsr. I never saw them used, sir. They.had them there. 
hey never used them. 

Mr. Horraan. What was the purpose of having them—were they 

it of the conciliator’s equipment ? 

Ir. Koonsr. No, sir, I couldn’t say they were. I know they were 

ere and I know théy were cut up. Maybe you'd better ask Mr. 
Ring about that. 

Mr. Horrman. On whose orders were they cut up? 

Mr. Koonse. I don’t know, sir. I just saw them lying there. 

sn't asked to carry one and I didn’t carry one. 

Mr. Lucas. Where did you see these chains? 

Mr. Koonsr. They were in a box in the office, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. In whose office? 

Mr. Horrman. Ring’s. 

Mr. Koonse. In Ring’s office. 
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Mr. Horrman. Was that. customary equipment for conciliators 

Mr. Koonsre. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You know as a matter of fact that these ch 
were cut up to use on fellows who—— 

Mr. Koonsre. Sir, I don’t know what the chains were bought or eyt 
up for. . 

Mr. Horrman. Nobody ever discussed that with you? 

Mr. Koonse. No, sir. — r 

Mr. Horrman. Did you see billies in Ring’s office ? 

Mr. Koonse. They was no billy-elubs in Ring’s office. 

Mr. Horrman. Leather gloves ¢ 

Mr. Koonse. No,sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You never saw anything of that kind? 

Mr... Koonse. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Did they just use bare fists when they had a fight 
there? 

Mr. Koonsr. That’s all I seen, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. The fellow that lost his teeth--— 

Mr. Koonsr. He was kicked in the teeth. 

Mr. Horrman. He was kicked in the teeth ? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I guess that is all. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I must confess that I don’t know why 
this man was subpenaed. Is it because he was once an employee of the 
teamsters’ union and at one time himself got into trouble, or what is 
this about his having heard of some city machinery being destroyee ' 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that is a story that came from a peace officer 
and there seems to be a difference of opinion between the witness and 
Hay. 

Mr. Koonsr. Sir, Curt Hi: ay asked me if I knew anything about that 
and I told him I had heard members and people over the town state 
that it could have been union trouble, or it could have been the con- 
tractors’ trouble. 

Mr. Lucas. Was there union and contractor trouble at the time this 
was destroyed ? 

Mr. Koonse. No, sir, there wasn’t any, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Then why would you have heard that it might have been 
union trouble or contractor. trouble at the time it was destroyed ? 

Mr. Koonsr. That was people’s opinion, sir, that it might have been 
a contractor because the city had bought a lot of equipment, and was 
starting to do a lot of work themselves, which originally had been 
let. by contract. 

Mr. Horrman. And the union didn’t like that, did they ? 

Mr. Koonssr. Sir, I don’t know if the union didn’t like it or the con- 
tractor didn’t like it. I don’t suppose either one of them did. _ 

Mr. Lucas. Specifically what was the equipment that was damaged! 

Mr. Koonss. According to the picture in the paper, sir, it was a 
backhauler. 

Mr. Lucas. Was that a machine ordinarily operated by a member 
of the teamsters’ union ? 

Mr. Koons. No, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. What union would ordinarily have that jurisdiction? 

Mr. Koonse. The hoisting engineers, sir. 
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Mr. Lvess. Do you know whether or 
objected to the city purchasing that machinery / 


Mr. Koonse. No, sir, I don’t know, I didn't 


not. tl 


I ive 
the hoisting engineers. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you hear any rumors to the effect 
engineers might have objected ¢ 

Mr. Koonse. No, sir. I just heard rumors that it « 
Jal or or it could have been the eontractors. 

Mr. Lucas, Mr. Koonse, thank vou. I think as one mer 

ommittee I ought to apologize to you for having been cal! 

u havent’ contributed very much to these hearings today. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that is all right. You can't blame 

ying. 

‘Mr. Koonse, Sir, I tried to help you as much as I could. 

Mr. Horrman. I know you did. 

Mr. Koonsr. You have asked me questions and I told you the truth 
about them. That is all I know, sir. 

Mr. Smitn. How long were you an assistant business agent fot 
O. L. Ring ? 

Mr. Koonsr. Three years, sir. 

Mr. Horrman, I hope you'll excuse me for not accepting the theory 
that you don’t know what those chains were cut up for ? 

Mr. Koons. Sir, if I never saw them used, I never saw them used, 
and I didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. That ts right, that is right. but that wasn’t my state- 
ment. My statement was that I was apologizing for not accepting 
your theory that you didn’t know what those chains were cut up for 
I kind of think maybe you know what they were cut up for, at least 
you've got some faint idea about it, haven’t you? 

” Mr. Koonsre. You asked me what I knew, sir: not what I thought. 

Mr. Horrman, All right, what did you think they were used for, if 
that will help? 

Mr. Koonse. I thought they was used for billies, the same as you 
did, but there is a difference in what I think— 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know now why we called him in, Mr. Lucas? 
I thought maybe it would come out. That’s just a customary union 
practice. Some places they use those, some places, they use dumbbells. 

Mr. Connon. [ don’t think we should draw any customary union 
practices, Mr. Hoffman, from the action of one union. 

Mr. Horrman. No, but I am giving expert testimony on it. 

Mr. Connon. I think there are very decent unions. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. Throughout the country and I don’t think they should 
be malioned. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Koonse, did you ever get in trouble while you were 
working for this man Ring? 

Mr. Koonsr. No, sir. I had a few fights and they was misunder- 
standings. 

Mr. Lucas. Who did you have fights with ? 

Mr. Koonse. I had one fight with Mr. Quisenberry, another busi- 
ness agent in the teamsters. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you have the fight with him at the office ? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you knock him down? 
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Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Was that the tithe you quit. or were you fired? 

Mr. Koonse. No, sir; I wasn’t fired, I resigned. That was, oh, jt 
must have been 5 or 6 or 7 months before that. 

Mr. Lucas. Before you had the fight with Mr. Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. What were you doing back out there, Mr. Koonse? 

Mr. Koonsr. Sir, I resigned about 5 or 6 months after I had the 
fight with Mr. Quisenberry. 

Mr. Lucas. low many other fights did you have while you worked 
for Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Koonse. I had one with an electrician. 

Mr. Lucas. Who was that, Mr. Koonse ? 

Mr. Koonsr. Marvin Silvey, I think is his name. 

Mr. Lucas. Where was the fight. 

Mr. mena He called me up on the telephone peer oive me a very 
bad cussing and said he was going to whip me, and when he come over, 
why that’s alee *n the trouble started. 

Mr. Lucas. Where was that? 

Mr. Koonse. He came to the office, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. And you had a fight there ? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you knock him down? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Was he very seriously injured é 

Mr. Koonse. No. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you have any other fights while vou were working 
for Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Koonse. I had one with the superintendent with the Bareus 
Co. 

Mr. Lucas. What was that over, Mr. Koonse # 

Mr. Koonsr. He gave me a cursing and we had a little brawl. It 
didn’t amount to too much. It was a little friendly fight. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you have any more friendly fights while you were 
working for Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Koonsr. I don’t recall any, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Let’s stand up and let me take a look at you? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. You are pretty well able to take care of yourself in 
these friendly fights, aren’t you, Mr. Koonse ? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. How much do you weigh ? 

Mr. Koonse. Two fifty, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How tall ? 

Mr. Koonse. About 6 foot 3. 

Mr. Horrman. And these physical disagreements to which you 
referred were all over union activities or union disputes ? 

Mr. Koonsr. No, sir, none of them, they were personal 

Mr. Horrman. The unions weren’t involved in any of them? 

Mr. Koonse. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. They were little-personal matters of disagreement— 
matters of opinion? 

Mr. Koonse. Yes, sit 
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Mr. Horrman. Were those in the union offices having anything t 
, with union business or labor disputes ¢ 

Mr. KOONSE. This one with Silvey, you mm oht say it co ld have 
We were in a dise ussionh about yu risdi ction ana ] guess ] mac 
little unhappy. 
Mr. Horrman. What were you doing—well, Vl waive that—oh, yes 
tle) thev make some unjust eharges about yous 

\ir. Koonse. Sir? 

ie HorrMan. Were there some unjust charges filed with the 

concerning your activities ¢ 

Mr. Koonsre. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Did someone allege or tell the wnien you 

rive or something ¢ 

\Ir. IXOONSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, ves—what was that now ¢ 

Mr. Koonsr. I was working for Massman-Patti Construction Co. a 
a superintendent after I left the organization. After my heal 
wouldn't let me work, T went back and talked to Mr. Ring and 
er my job baek, and ne said, “Well, Ed. there is not enough 

right now to warrant putting veu back to work, but at any 

ne. Why, When work begins to pick up, why. we might be able t 
ou back to work.” soe I started to work as superintendent for 

Patti Construction Co., and I worked a week. a week 
and I was ealled to the office by the general superinte! dent, Mi 
and Mr. Fields called me to the office and he savs “Ed. Orville 
lled up out here and wanted me to fire you,” and I says “Well, what's 
etrouble?” “Well.” he savs, “I don't know.” He said “He Says fol 
you to call him.” Well, I called Ring and he started giving me a 
ie and I s “Well, I'm not volng to listen to that any more 
I'm going to iain! up,” so I didn’t know what the trouble was, so the 
there was rumors around that I had taken a payoff or something o1 
other, but I never did talk to Ring. He was too mad for me to talk 

to or anybody else. 

So I turned : around to Fite lds al d I Savs° ‘Well, | 1e'S awful mac a.’ and 

bout that time the pho ne rang and Fields answered the phi ohe ana 
omeone was talking on the other end and he says “Q. K..” and he 

g up, and he turned around and he says “Ed, the building associa 

m called out here and said to fire you. I don’t have any other al- 

native. I don’t want to, but I don’t have any othe alternative, 

| IT says “That’s O. K., that’s all you can do.” 

Mr. Horrman. We still haven't heard about the bribe business? 

Mr. Koonse. I was fired then. So I don’t know what the bribe was. 
I only heard indirectly that Rumsey Bros. said they paid me off. 

Well, I can tell you about that. It was some time in the spring when 

Rumsey. come by my office and says “Ed, I’ve got a job coming up 

at Marysville.” He says “I’m going to nee da steward and a few 
en.” and I says “I'll be glad to help you.” He says “I went by Bill 

Richardson’s office and he wasn’t in.” He says “I wish you'd tell hin 
esamie.” J says “All right.” 

So in a coup sle of months Rumese Vv had started the job and we went 
ip there, and we talked to Murrell and I told Ring I was going to go 
ip there, and Ring gave me a contract to take up there to have signed, 

hich was customary, and while I was up there, why, I talked t 
Rumsey and I told him I didn’t have any men but I had a steward 
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for him, and h ‘ .’ * and I Says “Murrell, you have } 
working up here isda 3) chad and you ordered this steward al 
of time, and | nk vou should oive hin. some pay.” He says ee 
right, Ed, Ill give him some back pay. * He gave the bov SHOU ar 
ie boy went to work the next day and I came back to Kansas Cis 
and the boy took sick. He worked about a week and he took 
and went he ospital, and right after he took sick, why, Il aS 
in the hosp tal WI my back, and about the time l got out of tha 
hospital and Was at home. why, the boy SUuVS “Well, Ed, In nef a 
to go back to work up there,” and he says “I’m going back up there 
tell Rumsey that Iam not going to be » able to work up there.” Hi 
“Who do you want to send up there for a stew: ard ¢” ] Says my 
not going to be able to work, just tell Murrell to put some boy on tor 
steward until I can see him,” and the boy went up there and he eol- 
lected $200 back pay and he told Rumsey that I was sick and had ; 
back in a cast. Rumse Vv gave him $200 and he sent me $1,000, 

Mr. Horrman. A $1.000? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What was that for? 

Mr. Koonsr. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Hinietson. You said you took this boy up there, Do vou reay, 
the one you were going to use for a steward 2 

‘Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitretson. He was up there for 1 week ? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes; sir 

Mr. Hitzetson. He got 8600 when he went up there? 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir: for back pay. 

Mr. Hitterson. He had back pay from what? He had only been 
up there n week ? 

Mr. Koonse. Sir, Rumsey had ordered the man before. 

Mr. Hitievtson. But he didn’t get him? 

Mr. Koonsre. He hadn’t called for him. He told me he wanted 
man when I talked to him at the oflice, he wanted a man, and J talke 
to Rumsey and Rumsey sloned the contract. 

Mr. Htitietson. Do you mean to tell me he was up there 1 week and 
still got $600 for back pay—— 

Mr. Koonsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitierson. And was up there 1 week and then went-te th 
hospital and got another $200 for back pay? 

Mr. KOONSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitierson. And you got a $1,000 for back pay ? 

Mr. Horrmaan. This witness went to the hospital, too, and he g 
a S1.000. 


, 


x 


Mr. Koonsr. No; he sent it to me—Rumsey sent me a $1,000. 
don’t know why he sent it to me or anything. 

Mr. Horrman. He’s a generous fellow. 

Mr. Koonse. He’s a very nice fellow. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

[r. Koonsre. And at the time while I was in the hospital, why, the 
members of the organization took up $200 and they gave me $200 at 
the same time, and so after I had resigned, why Rumsey called me 
on the telephone one night and he says “I’m in trouble with Ring.” 
I says “What’s the trouble?” He says “Well, he sent a steward up 
here, should T put him to work, Ed, or what shall I do?” I says “I 
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ldn't de anvihing \ ‘ ing.” se Lhe says “How 


Id of him 4” hin re 
alings I had with Rumsey. That's tl 

Ir. HILLELSON. Did thes elnplaer thus tals’ he 

Mr: IKOONSE, ] don't knew, sir, After that | wen 
here at Suntlower ordnance plant ats superite ndent for 
Patti Construction Co, 

Mr. Hit = Whe is ee ave you sent up there ¢ 

Mr. Koonse. J. W. Hall. 

Mr. een . He lives in cial or Kansas! 

Mir. Koonse. In Kansas now. 

Mr. Li CAS, Thyis thousand dollars he Se lit you Was tor your hospital 
was it? 
Vir. Koonse. Sir, I don’t knew whi ” sent it to me, 
Mr. Horrmas. I won't swallow th: 
Mir. HiLebson. Did you ever ask him ‘why he se nt it to yout 
Mir. Koonse. No, sir: I never asked him for nothing. 
Mir. Hitiensen. Psaid, Did you ever ask lini why le sent 
Mr. Koonsr. No, sir: I didn’t. 
Mr. HILLe son, You jus st accepted it ¢ 
Mr. Koonsr, Yes, sir: | accepted it. 
Mr. Smiru. That is all. Thank you very much. 
Mr. HorrMan. You have been very helpful to us. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES G. HAMILTON, HICKMAN 


(Charles G. Hamilton, ealled as a witness, has 
his oath. testified as follows:} 
McKenna, What is vour full name, Mr. Han 
Mr. Hamivron. Charles G. Hamilton. 
Mr. McKenna. What is your profession 4 
Mr. Hamitron, | ama representative of the hoisting eng 
on 101. 
Mr. McKenna, That is located where 2 
Mr. Haminron. 101 East Armour, 
Mr. McKenna. In this city? 
Mr. HAmitron. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. Do you live in the city? 
Mr. Hamitron. No, sir: I live in the country. 
Mr. McKenna. How long have you been an officer of the engineers? 
Mr. Hamivron. About 21 years. 
Mr. McKenna. How lone were you in the A. F. of L. building 
ides council in Kansas City / | 
HAMILTON, Twenty one years. 
McKenna. What is the purpose of that couneil ? 
H AMILTON. The purpose of the building trades council—that is 
of hard for me to explam. Anyhow, tle organizations, all the 
izations that works on construction work, should belong to the 
ing traces cone nei was formed for the purpose of « 7 oy 
e building work, in my opinion, for peace and harmony, to 
tle all Siepeies through its committees and so on of any difficult 
might arise which come out of the building trades council. 
McKenna. Does it do that é 
Mr. H AMILTON. Sometimes, Td Say no, not now. 
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Mr. McKenna. It doesn’t dot it now? 

Mr. Haminron. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did it ever do it? 

Mr. Hamiiron. Yes, sir; it did. 

Mr. McKenna. What caused the change, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Well, it goes back over a long period of years, that 
is, probably 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. McKenna. If this organization were functioning now, pre- 
sumably. there would not be all this jurisdictional trouble, is that 
correct, if it were doing its job? 

Mr. Hamivron, That is right, sir, if they were functioning proper!y 
we wouldn’t have the trouble we are in now. : 

Mr. McKenna. It is not doing its job and you are having all th 
trouble in Kansas City ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you were with this organization for 21 year: 

Mr. Hamiurion. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Why don’t you tell us why you think it’s not doing 
its job ¢ ; 

Mr. Hamivron. To start with, some of the trades left the building 
trades council. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they have reason to leave? 

Mr. Haminton. I judge they did. I never knew the exact reason, 
There was probably several reasons, in my opinion, but they left. 

Mr. McKenna. What are some of those reasons ? 

Mr. Hamivron. Well, in 1947 or 1948 we had a strike here. It lasted 
something like 8 weeks and was over wages. We have what they eall 
the subtrades, subcontracting trades in the Building Trades Council; 
then we have what we call the general trades. The general trades clea! 
with the general contractors. The subtrades deal with their sub 
contractors. At that time, the winding up of our strikes and prac 
tically everything settled, the general contractors” association and 
the subcontractors all belonged, I think, to that association, when the 
subcontractors made their agreements. The builders’ association did 
not agree to their wage increase; and, if I remember right, there wa- 
a lot of argument and dispute there that they couldn’t put their wage 
scale in effect until the builders’ association agreed that the wage scale 
was right. Anyway, I do know they had to go to court, and the sub 
contracting trades won in the courts, and I think that had a lot to de 
with the first two subtrades leaving the Building Trades Council. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you try to. reorganize that council ? 

Mr. Hamiu TON. Well, Fl say in March 1950 it was brought up, but 
not me trying to reorganize it, but there was about 7 or 8 of us that 
tried to reorganize it, and started out to getting somewhere with it. 
but over a period of time the meetings that we had to have through 
our Building ‘Trades Council and all delegates, I don’t know what 
happened to it, but it kind of smoothed over and kind of dropped by 
the wayside. 

Mr. McKenna. What [who] was secretary-manager ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Perrin D: McElroy. 

Mr. McKenna. Was he doing his job? 

Mr. Hamiuton. Well, the trades that was in opposition and brought 
this reorganization plan up didn’t think he was for this reason: He 


° 


was elected in a political job and he was a probate judge here 11 
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Jackson County, and he served part of his time down in his office in 
the courthouse and part of his time at the Building Trades Council. 
The idea of reorganization was to elect a full-time secretary to our 
3uilding Trades Council. 

Mr. McKenna. And you did not succeed ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. No. sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was McElroy the dominant influence when he was 
secretary-manager ? 

Mr. Hamitron. No. It is the influence. He is supposed to be our 
leader, and he is supposed to lead us and advise us, and we handled 
eur own business in the council with the delegates. 

Mr. McKenna. Is he the most powerful person in the council ? 

Mr. Hamiron. Seems like he is. He is still there. 

Mr. McKenna. He runs it? 

Mr. Hamirton. Well, I wouldn’t say “He runs it”; but, anyhow, he 
has got enough backing behind him to keep him there. 

Mr. McKenna. Nobody else is running it? 

Mr. Haminron. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Ring doesn’t exert any great influence there? 

Mr. Hamitron. I don’t know about the influence of Ring. In the 
last 2 years J haven’t been a very regular attendant. My work won’t 
allow me to attend but a very few of the meetings in the building 
trades council, which they have twice a week. 

Mr. Horrman. Did Ring strike several jobs? 

Mr. Hamunron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That wasn’t according to McElroy, was it—his 
wishes? 

Mr. Hamuron. I think the jobs that Ring struck with the name of 
building trades council, it was passed on in the council giving him 
authority to use the building trades banner. 

Mr. McKenna. They were jurisdictional disputes; were they not? 

Mr. Hamiuton. They probably were, some of them, not all of them, 
but I would like to add on that, too, that we have had jurisdiction: al 
strikes here with practically half of the trades that is in the council 
in the last several years. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you once president of this council ? 

Mr. Hamiiron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you nov? 

Mr. Hamturon. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What caused you to cease to be president ? 

Mr. Haminron. That goes into what I said before: that my work 
wouldn’t permit me to be too active in the building trades council here. 

Mr. McKenna. When you were president, did anybody prepare a 
public statement for you? 

Mr. Haminron. Yes, sir. I was getting to that. That sometime 
in December there were a lot of public statements in the press at that 
time here. 

Mr. McKenna. That is last December? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes. And there was a statement prepared to go 
into the press on Monday morning, prepared over the weekend, all 
pew up, and it had my name on as president and when I saw 

t, why, when the meeting took up, I got up and pleaded with the 
al to take my name off because I was organizing in a new territory 
and I didn’t care about my name being carried out in that territory 
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when I was very active out there and about to complete some contra 
in a territory we never had before. And to finish it up, why, I thi: 
there was a few remarks made by one delegate and Ring got up 
said that he didn’t think that an officer of the building trades com 
that couldn’t sign that statement should be an officer, and I turned 
my resignation. 

Mr. McKenna. So, Ring was the reason you resigned ? 

Mr. Hamitron. That statement.brought it. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the statement? 

Mr. Hamivron. The statement was that any one who couldn't sign 
that statement to go in the papers shouldn't be an officer of the build 
ing trades council. 

Mr. McKenna. And what was the statement to go into the paper? 

Mr. Haminron. I couldn’t tell you. I couldn’t tell you what the 
statement was at this time, and I didn’t pay any mind to the statement 
afterward. I read it over, and this strike was going on at that time 
here in this territory and there was a lot of public statements made, 

Mr. McKenna. What is the real reason we are having all these 
strikes in Kansas City, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Haminton. To start out with poor management by the manager 
of the Building Trades Council to start with. 

Mr. McKenna. That is McElroy 

Mr. Hamivron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. But you have been indicating Ring, and ts that poor 
management on his part? 

Mr. Hamu.ron. I believe my statement was that Ring asked for 
things in the Building ‘Trades Council and got them through by vote 
of the delegates to the Council. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, if there is a conflict between McElroy and 
Ring, whose word do you think would prevail ? 

Mr. Hamivron. Well, I don’t think—I will answer it this w: iy: I 
don’t think there was anything prevailed from McElroy to stop any- 
thing in our council that shouldn’ t be done. 

Mr. McKenna. Ir other words, you don’t think McElroy is exert- 
ing any influence there? 

Mr. Hamiton. No. 

Mr. McKenna. But Ring is? 

Mr. ewineni. Somebody is. 

Mr. McKenna. Is there anybody but Ring who is exerting any? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, to be perfectly frank, Ring is the boss, isn’t he? 

Mr. Hamivtron. Ring is what? 

Mr. Horrman. Ring is the boss? 

Mr. Hamirron. Oh, I will say this: It looks here like he is the boss 
of the engineers but he didn’t come that way. He is not the boss of 
the hoisting engineers; I tell you that. 

Mr. Horrman. But he is the boss of the labor situation here at the 
present time; isn’t he? 

Mr. Hamitron. Seems to have more control than anybody else. 

Mr. Horrman. And he determines when work shall be done and 
when it shall not be done, doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Hamivron. Not so much, only in his own organization. 

Mr. Horrman. No, but as to whether these men shall go ahead on 
the Government jobs, when it comes to deciding whether the men will 
work on those jobs, Ring, because of his control of the teamsters, is 
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the man who finally determines: whether they shall or shall hot; how 

‘t he, in your opin ion 4 

Mr. Hamitron. I think an 7 job th: it has been shut dewn that he has 
been involved in, th: at he is the big factor. 

Mr. Horrman. The bic wheel ? 

Mr. a The bie factor, in determining when it starts. 

Mr. Horr Yes, and you, as an old union man and loyal to the 
inions, dislike that situation and dislike very much to te I] about it, 
don't you! 

Mr. Hamivron. You are exactly right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do your members want to go back to work? 

Mr. Hamitron. Well, surely they want to go back to work under 
ertauim conditions. We have never settled with the eontractors here. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the problem that is holding things up ¢ Is 

risdictional ¢ 

Mr. Hamirron, According te our employers, it is jurisdictional. 

NI Kenn \. Have aly ot your members been threatened O! 
, 
Ir. Haminron. No, 
ir. McKenna, You don’t knew of any such cases ¢ 
* Hamittron. No, 
Mr. McKenna, Never heard of any? 
Hamitrron. Oh, we had a representative got slapped around a 
a year acd, 
- Horrman. Was that Brown? 
Mr. HAMILTON. No: € owee, 
Mr. HorrMan. You said your members were of the opinion that the 
was jurisdictional, That's right; you said that ¢ 
Hamitron. The statement in the papers here—everybody 
cs it is Jurisdictional, and naturally it is jurisdictional. 

Mr. Horrman. But in your own private opinion you think that the 

Ring has handled it may have had something to do with it, too 
lon’t yout 

Mr. Hamitron. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And really he is at the bottom of it. isn’t he, 

Mr. Haminron. That’s right. 

Mr. Smirnu. And might I inquire if this isn’t a true supposition, the 
hasic cause of it is a desire on the part of the teamsters to become the 

ant union in this part of the country ? 
. Hamirron. I will say this. that I believe they ie want to be 
minant over work that they think belongs to them. I don’t know 
ibout the other because I never heard any expressions to that effect 
m the teamsters or anyone else. 
Mr. Smrru. They want jurisdiction over everything that moves o1 
he road, into the pl: ints and out of the plants, don’t they ¢ 
Mr. Hamivron. If I might state his claim, he says he wants e very- 
hing that has been awarded to him through the American F ederation 
Te in what he calls the Green Book that has the decisions in 
nd that has been our big difficulty here with the truckdrivers. I 
. if you will allow me—I know when the truck ir ivers Was organ 
lila They are, you might say, a new organization; they are 
not an old organization here. 1 don’t know whether—they was organ 
, Started to organize in 1934 or 1935. There was no organization 
re before that and I, in the middle of the depression days—we didn’t 
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have too much work to do—and I was delegated to help organize that, 
and I did that and worked with them every day and attended ev: ry 
meeting they had. Then as we finished and got a little stronger, tle 
war come on. The war come on, and tied up our wage adjustme nts 
and they was caught with low wages because they rec ently organized, 
and we went through the war. After the war it seemed like the truck- 
driver got on his feet and we got along pretty good up until the last, 
I will say, 2 years over jurisdiction. Then that broke out. Now 
whether he has a real claim on the jurisdiction or not, I don’t know, 
That ought to be decided somewhere in our National Building Trades 
Council of our American Federation of Labor, but we must understand 
‘that before the truckdriver was organized there weren’t any. Every. 
body drove trucks, everybody did work, what he says was his, and 
he says he is trying to get it back. That is a true statement. 

Mr. Smrrn. And you helped organize them, and then you were told 
by Mr. Ring that any man who wouldn't sign that statement didn’t 
have any business being in a labor.organization ? 

Mr. Haminron. Didn’t have no business being an officer of the 
Building Trades Council. 

Mr. Smiru. Being an officer? 

Mr. Hamitton. Being an officer of the Building Trades Council. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, being a leader? 

Mr. Hamiuron. That’s right. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horrman. And I want to say, if you are interested, I think 
if these unions would follow evidently some of the theory that you 
have, they would get along a lot better. 

Mr. Hamrron. Thank you. 

Mr. Smiru. All right. 


TESTIMONY OF LEONARD L. COWEE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Leonard L. Cowee, called as a witness, havi ing been first duly sworn 
on his oath, testified’as follows :) 
Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Cowee? 
Mr. Cower. Leonard L. Cowee. 
Mr. McKenna. You live in the city? 
Mr. Cowez. No, sir. I live in Hickman Mills, Mo, 
Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 
_ Mr. Coweer. I am at present president and business representative 
of the Hoisting Engineers’ Union 101. 
Mr. McKenna. Have you ever been in physical combat with Mr. 
Ring? 
Mr. Cowes. Once. 
Mr. McKenna. Describe it. 
Mr. Cowre. We had a fight. 
Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it, what caused it? 
Mr. Cowrr. Well, we had a thing grew up over a period of several 
days. We were in negotiations. It was a year ago. 
Mr. Smirn. Speak up a little louder, please. 
Mr. Coweg. It was about a year ago in April, I believe, about th 
lst day of April—I am not quite sure as to the date. It was over the 
placing of a sw amper on an A-frame truck, which was operated by 
the hoisting engineer, that we disagreed on this point, and it became 
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teated anda fight ensued. Later Mr. Ring and I were able to sit down 
at the table and negotiate our differences out. He has since, so fat 
as the hoisting engineers are concerned and I am concerned, kept his 
vork agreements 100 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you fare in that combat? 

Mr. Cower. Well, I don’t win them all; I don’t lose them all. I lost 
? if one. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you hit back? 

Mr. Cowrr. No: I don’t think I did. 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t hit back at all. Why not # 

Mr. Cowre. Well, I didn’t think I was going to get hurt, so— 

Mr. McKenna. Were there others present ¢ 

Mr. Cowrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were they! 

Mr. Cower. Well, there was a committee from the laborers, the iron 
workers, the cement finishers, myself, and a committee from the truck 
drivers. I wouldn’t know how many. 

Mr. McKenna. Name as many of them as you can remember ? 

Mr. Cowrr. Well, Leonard Irving, Jerry Irving. 

Mr. McKenna. When was this? 

Mr. Cowrr. A year ago, about the first of April. 

Mr. McKenna. Leonard Irving and who else can you name / 

Mr. Cower. I believe Willard Wilkinson was there. I have just 
forgotten who all that committee was. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there anybody on the payroll of the teamsters 
there? 

Mr. Cower. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Name some of them. 

Mr. Cower. I believe Ernie Anderson was there and Dell Nabors. 

Mr. McKenna. Dell Nabors? 

Mr. Cowrr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What does he do for the teamsters ? 

Mr. Cowes. He is a business representative, 

Mr. McKenna. That is his function ? 

Mr. Cower. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Quisenberry is it, or what is that man—was he 
there / 

Mr. Cower. No, sir. That isn’t construction men. 

Mr. Horraan. Murdock there? 

Mr. Cowre. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. The fact is that you were over at the union meeting, 
weren't you / 

Mr. Cowrr. A committee meeting on wages. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, a union committee meeting ? 

Mr. Cowrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And 3 or 4 of these fellows, 3 of them with Ring 
that did the fighting with you / 

Mr. Cower. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you didn’t resist ? 

Mr. Cower. No, sir: I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Horrman. And there were 3-or 4 of Ring’s bodyguards there, 
weren't there ? 

Mr. Cowrr. I wouldn’t call them bodyguards. They are business 
representatives. 
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Mr. Horrman. Friends of his? 

Mr. Cower. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman, Yes. And what you were afraid was you would get 
a worse be: — if you fought back? 

Mr. Cowes. I didn’t fight back. 

Mr. Horrman. That is correct. You didn’t fight back. 

Mr. Cowrr. I debated in my mind what to do. 

Mr. Horeman. And the final decision was you had better take what 
you got ¢ 

Mr. Cower. That is what I took. 

Mr. Horrman. And you got what you call a whale of a licking, 
an unmerciful licking ? 

Mr. Cower. I wouldn't say it was unmerciful. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, what did they do to you? Tell us all about it, 

Mr. Cowrr. He doesn’t hit too hard. He didn’t hurt me too much, 

Mr. Horrman. All right. If -you like it, it is all right with tix 
Irving was a Congressman, wasn’t he ? 

Mr. Cowrr. Yes, sir; at that time I believe he was. 

Mr. Horrman. A member of the union and an officer. Tle was pres 
ident, wasn’t he, Irving ¢ 

Mr. Cower. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. You get along all right with Ring, you say ? 

Mr. Cower. Since; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you have many oceasions to associate with him now ¢ 

Mr. Coweer. Sir? 

Mr. Lucas. Do you have many occasions to associate with him now ® 

Mr. Cowrr. Well, naturally in these various jobs around town, you 
have oceasion to associate with all the representatives of the difler- 
ent. crafts. 

Mr. Lucas. When was the last time you saw Ring? 

Mr. Cowrr. Today. 

Mr. Lucas. When did you see him before today ? 

Mr. Cowrr. Yesterday. 

Mr. Lucas. When did you see him before yesterday 

Mr. Cowrr. Saturday, I think. 

Mr. Lucas. When did you see him before Saturday ? 

Mr. Cowre. Probably about a week before then. 

Mr. Lucas. And how long before that did you see him ? 

Mr. Cowrr. Oh, I see him on an average of once or twice a week. 

Mr. Lucas. Where do you see him? Of course, we know you saw 
him today, yesterday, and probably Saturday here in the Federal court 
building. Where do you usually see Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Cowrr. Well, when I had a building trades meeting I would 
see him down there, and various committees which I served on with 
him which T have been on constantly. 

Mr. Lucas. You have served on committees with him within the 
last year? | 

Mr. Cower.. Well, been on the committee this time since February 
sometime. 

Mr. Lucas. What I am leading up to, Mr. Cowee, is this: After you 
had this altercation with him and found out that he was insistent upo. 
getting his way, you found that it was better to cooperate with him 
rather than stand up against him; is that not right ? 

Mr. Cowrr. No,sir. Ihave no fear of him. 
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Mr. Leeas. You stand up before this committee and say you have 
4! olutely no fear of him ? 

Mr. Cowrer. No physical fears no, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all. 

Mir. Horraan. How would it be if he had 3 or 4 friends with him? 

Mr. Cowrr. I still wouldn’t be afraid. 

Mr. Horrman. No, you wouldn't be afraid, but discretion would 
eause you not to fight back 4 

Mr. Cowrr. Well. L wouldn’t know. YT would have to find out. 

Mr. Melty NNA,. llow cid that incident come about 2 W hat ave 
rise to it ¢ 

Mr. Cowrer. It was over work assignment. 

Mr. McKenna. Jurisdictional difficulties ? 

Mr. Cowre. You might call it jurisdictional: yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Well. it was jurisdictional, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Cowrr, It was over assignment of a swamper on an A-frame 
truck. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, a rider on a truck ? 

Mr. Cowrr. Well, he hooks and unhooks and assists loading. and un- 
loading material, is what his duties are. 

Mr. Sarin. Your union is still a member of the building trades 
council, is that right ? 

Mr. Cowrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you resign ? 

Mr. Cowrr. The 24th day of this month. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you talked to Mr. Ring in regard.to what you 
were going to tesi ify to here ? 

Mr. Cowrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Have you talked to any other representative ¢ 

Mr. Cowrr. No, sir. About testifying ? 

Mr. Smirn. About what you were going to testify to here? 

Mr. Cowrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT W. LONG, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Robert W. Long, called as a witness, having been first duly sworn 
on his oath, testified as follows:) 
Mr. Horrman. Who is this witness ? 
Mr. Lone. My name is Long, Robert W. Long. 
Mr. McKenna. What is your business, Mr. Long? 
Mr. Lone. I am a general contractor, partner in a firm in Kansas 
Cit 


\- 
Mr. McKenna. And you live in the city? 
Mr. Lona. Yes, sir, I do. 
Mr. McKenna. Have you done any work at the Ford plant produc- 
ing jet plane wings? 
Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. Our company was a part contractor in the build- 
ing of that plant. 
Mr. McKenna. While you were there did you have any jurisdic- 


tional disputes ? 
Mr. Lona. Yes, sir, we had several, four principal ones, that caused 
us most of the difficulty. 
Mr. McKenna. Tell us about that. 
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Mr. Lone. In July 1951 when we started to put down approximate), 
a million square feet of ground floor area, a dispute-arose between thie 
cement finishers and the. carpenters over who was to place the woode; 
bulkhead that would mark the end of the day’s pour there, we 
outline the side of the slab being poured. And, for your informat 
we do have certain stipulated means of settling jurisdictional «i. 
putes, which I would like briefly to outline. 

After the Taft-Hartley was passed, the building trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor and various employers a: 
ciations in Washington set up what is known as the joint nationa 
board for the settlement of jurisdictional disputes, and in any strike 
where they cannot settle their differences, they can refer their ques 
tions to this board for settlement. 

Now, in this particular dispute the stoppage of work, and there was 
a stoppage of work on the installation of ‘these floors, occurred © 
July 27, and immediately referred the question, in accordance wit] 
normal procedure, to the joint board. It took them until September ¢ 
to render a decision, so obviously it wasn’t of any help to us, a whole 
month and a half later, such a matter as that. The work stoppage was 
on until August 9. In other words, we were down pomyonves on that 
operation from July 27 to August 9, and we had delay subsequent 
to that. 

Finally, on September 6 as TI said, the board rendered its dectsi: 
and we proceeded on with the work. 

The next serious stoppage occurred in January 1952, which was 
over the most ridiculous thing you can imagine. For the comfort ot 
the men and drying out the construction areas in the basement. we 
brought in four large warm air heaters, tremendous things. Thi 
stood about 10 feet high, I guess, and 6 feet across, put out 2 milli 
B. t.u. units. The question arose between the hoisting engineer, ele: 
trician, and fitter over who was going to push the.automatic butt 
to start this machine and the ‘stoppi ige of work occurred on January 2 
over that argument. 
~ Mr. McKenna. Now, you were working on the building of a p! 
to construct wings for jet planes? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And this was in the middle of the fight in Ker 
when the fighting was at its worst? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And you had a fight over who should press a button! 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir, and the work was shut down from January : 
until February 8. 

Mr. McKenna. Over a month? 

Mr. Lone. Five weeks, yes, sir. The work wasn’t completely 
stopped, but there were portions of it stopped and other portions we 
couldn’t operate. Tried to lay brick but it was too wet and cold. And. 
of course, we pointed out we put the heaters in and only for the com 
fort of the workmen, but that made no difference. We, of course. 
smmediately referred that matter to the board, the joint board, and 
had immediate cor respondenc e, wires, and telephone calls, everything 
else, trying to hurry up a decision. So finally on February 20, almost 
7 weeks after we asked for a decision, we got a decision. 

So immediately when we got this decision, we assigned ‘the work | 
aecordance with that decision. And the very next day one of | 


‘ 
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‘ts that had been arguing all this time about it. left the job. That 
is the hoisting engineers. No, the same day they made the deeision, 
hey wi alked off the job. At 10:30 the laborers walked eff in sympathy 
h the teamsters, who were in sympathy with the hoisting engineers 
<~ we were down another week after exhausting the procedures left 
up to us to use, that is the joint board proceedings, and it wasn’t until 
February 26 that they all returned to work. 

And. of course, YOu Mus st unde rsti and, as l am sure youd lo. that bei Ing 
off the job from January 2 to February 26 is only part of the problem 
They slow down from start to stop and a slowdown on the questions 
on the other end. So the net result is much more set ious than that 

In May 1952 we had another serious work stoppage and an argument 
between the carpenters and the ironworkers over who was going to 
erect the monorail in that to handle the wings and parts in the plant 
‘the job was stopped from May 13 to May 28, that period. and to make 
I matte rs Worse it was stopped by means of a picket line. ‘The people 
did not just walk off the job, but ‘thre W up pic ‘ket lines on the job, which 

top yped everybody else. 

Now, under all the rules and regulations of the joint board, in th 
first place the stoppage of work is in violation of the rules of the 
jot board, but to have a picket line is compounding damage. I mean, 

just isn’t done. But, nevertheless, they walked out over that 
argument here. 

a the Pere argument that was going on for quite a 

ile finally broke out in May 1952 over the unloading of material, 
he ncipally material installed by the electricians and the pipefitters. 1 
will give you a brief review. 1 don’t want to take too much time. But 


in anticipation of this argument, which we knew was.going to come 
up. in October preceding I had scheduled a series of meetings, worked 
out a tentative assignnrent of work, tried to inform all the various 
business agents as to how I thought it ought to be done. and gave them 
several months to come to an agreement as to how they wanted to 
handle it, but they never did. So finally we had to proce eed with the 
roel and there was a work stoppage from May 16 to June 25, a com- 


’ 


} lete stoppage on the part or one or two of the crafts that were 
arguing. 

As I say, I think it was the fitters that were actually off the job, 
but a slowdown in all crafts occurred from the middle of April clear 

intil the time in June when the actual stoppage took place. 

We appealed to the joint board, in accordance with the usual 
procedures, to try to get some help and got none, and finally things 
got so bad we went to the NLRB and tried that way, and sued the 
the three unions involved. Had quite an expense to ourselves, no 
question about that. It is a remedy, but it is an expensive remedy. 
And we had 3 or 4 days’ hearings in July, with the net result that 
after the hearings it got to the point where they didn’t want to hear 
it any more, they agreed to go back to work on a certain basis, which 
the ‘v did do. The remedy in that case did work, but it was expensive 

nd long-drawn-out process. 

So my point is this, the reason I relate these stoppages . we have, as 
. said, the national joint board, which is set up under the provisions 

Taft-Hartley. It is very ineffective out. here in the face of any 
one union or group of unions that want to fight their way to the top. 
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We tried the NLRB. That is time consuming and expensive, ar 
isn’t too satisfactory from our standpoint. So we tried locally. 

Lastly, in the late summer, we joined with what was compose 
members of the building-trades council here in Kansas City, th 
we, our employers’ group, joined with them to draw up a plan tos 
it locally by agreement. We called ourselves the construction i) 
trial advisory council, organized solely for the purpose of set 
on a local level jurisdictional disputes that couldn't othery 
settled. 

Things looked very bright and hopeful. We spent a lot of 
working up rules and regulations. I think the group had 
meeting and had a unanimous decision on this particular juri 
tional dispute, which didn’t concern me, but I was on the eounc 
a member of the committee. It looked as though it was going to 
out fine. The union members and contractors agreed how the y 
should be assigned, and we assigned it. Wrote up a very well-word 
Se and the union which did not get the work said “Nos: we are 

gain withdrawing.” So it got out. 

“Mr. McKenna. What union was that ? 

Mr. Lone. The carpenters’ union, I think—withdrew heat wuts 
decision went against them, although all the other unions agreed 10 
percent on what should be done. 

So last February we had another attempt by the local trades : 
builders groups to set up a plan to settle jurisdictional disputes loca 
and we were requested by the attorneys representing the buildir 
department to go ahead and draw such a plan, and we drew one 
submitted it to them. As a matter of fact we have drawn about «ix. 


a 


and every one of them has had an infinite number of man-hours and 
a great deal of expense in drafting, and we have submitted one afte 

another, after another, and every one has been turned down, just can’t 
get the right solution. 


g 

We locally feel that in the absence of national legislation to help 
us out—I mean that is just too remote to concern us as we see it-- 
we have got to havea local plan that has been voluntary, and anybody 
who doesn’t like it just doesn’t obey it. One of the things we are 
fighting for in this present strike is to get some enforcible means of 
settling these disputes, by court order, by an injunction, or by d 
ages, enforcible in the Missouri courts, and so far we haven’ gi 
any such plan. 

But we think that is the basic problem here, in the absence of sem 
thing nationally to help us out. That is about all I have to say. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any problem: with the carryi 
water at the Grandview Airbase ? 

Mr. Lone. Oh, ves. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that ? 

Mr. Lone. We started—we have a small contract at the Grandview 
Airbase, and sent two carpenters out to build a temporary ollice, 
shed—— 

Mr. McKenna. Two carpenters ? 

Mr. Lona. Two carpenters to build a shed out there, and the ro\ 
steward of the truckdrivers accosted our superintendent, who 
taking the men out there to show them where to build it—— 

Mr. McKenna. Who was the roving steward? 

Mr. Lone. Ruark. 
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r McKenna. Ruark? 

r, Lone. Yes. 

r. McKenna. And who is your superintendent ? 

re Li NG. OF d rwood —and the steward said, “Well, you have t 
a truck to haul water.” He said “We don’t need to haul wate 

‘two men. because we are within 50 yards of another contractor’s 

+k over there, and have made arrangements with him to use his 

ter until we get our crew big enough to set a tank.” But he i 
formed my superintendent that would not be satisfactory, he not only 

ito haul water, but he had to do it with a truckdriver and a swamper 
to get the guy’s signal on the truck. 

Mr. McKenna. You had to send 2 men and a truck out there t 

| water for these 2 carpenters ¢ 

Mr. Lone. Had to send 2 men and a truck out there to haul wate 

r these 2 carpenters. 

Mr. Horrman. What was that, just drinking or washing water? 

Mr. Lone. Just drinking water. 

Mr. Horrman. Just drinking water? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. How far did you have to haul it? 

Mr. Lone. It was on the base there. I don’t know, half a mile or 
so, but we just wouldn’t do it. So I just sent the men home and didn’t 
start the job until a later date. 

Mr. McKenna. Didn't start the job—is that one reason? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, 

Mr. McKenna. Because you had to hire a truck and 2 drivers for 

Z persons ¢ 
. Lone. Yes. 


McKenna, And they could have got it themselves by going 


Mr. Lona. Yes. 
Mr. McKenna. How much do you suppose it cost the Government, 
or your company, this jurisdictional dispute over who was to push the 


dutton ? 


Mr. Lona. I totaled in my own mind the total man-hours lost on 
those 4 disputes roughly at 250,000 man-hours. That was at least 
three-quarters of a million dollars, 

Mr. McKenna, At least three-quarters of a million dollars? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. In addition to tying up the construction of needed 
planes indefinitely ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. That is all. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE POWELL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


{Lawrence Powell, called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. Horrman. How old are you? 

Mr. Powerex. Fifty-nine years old. 

Mr. Horrman. Where do you live? 3010 Harrison ? 

Mr. Powe.w. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. The Linwood Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. ? 

Mr. Powet.. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. An employe of the Long Construction Co.? 

Mr. Powetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Superintendent? 

Mr. Powe i. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Safeway distribution center? 

Mr. Powerex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Where? 

Mr. Powerit. Armourdale, about 1273 Argentine Boulevard, in 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. Horrman. And you have had some trouble with John Fletcher? 

Mr. Powrty, That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. The job steward? 

Mr. Powerex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What was that about and what happened? 

Mr. Powetu. He claimed that some iron workers were on some work 
belonging to the laborers. 

Mr. Horrman. That you did what? 

Mr. Poweti. That I placed some work, assigned some work, to iron 
workers that should have been assigned to the laborers. 

Mr. Horrman. And you assigned the work as superintendent ? 

Mr. Powetn. No; I say he claimed I gave iron workers work that 
should have belonged to the laborers. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you assigning the jobs? 

Mr. Powe. Sir? 

Mr. Horrman. Were you assigning the jobs? 

Mr. Powerit. No; I wasn’t assigning the jobs. 

Mr. Horrman. How did you give them the work, then? 

Mr. Powe... I didn’t say that I did. I said that he claimed that 
I did. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, what happened? 

Mr. Powetu. Well, the iron workers cut some rods that he claimed 
was his reinforcing rods. 

Mr. McKenna. The iron workers did cut these rods? 

Mr. Powertt, Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And Fletcher claimed that was work the laborers 
should have done? ; 

Mr. Powerit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened?- 

Mr. Powrtxi. He got kind of unruly about it. 

Mr. McKenna. Fletcher did? 

Mr. Powetn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he do? 

Mr. Powrti. He said he was going to give me a damned good 
whipping. ' 

Mr. McKenna. Well, he did, didn’t he? 

Mr. Poweti. Not exactly; no. He beat me up pretty bad; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened? 

Mr. Powett, That was all there was to it. 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t fire Fletcher? 

Mr. Powetx. Yes; I did fire him. 
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Mr. Mi KENN A. You did? So then what happened ? 

Mr. Poweiu. I called the business agent and he came down and said 
f he had been there he would have poked me in the chin himself 

Ir, McKenna. Was there any shutdown! 

Mr. Powerit. About a day and a half. 

Mr. McKenna. Closed down about a day and a half? 

Mr. Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Because of this dispute ¢ 

Mir. Powetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. As to who should cut these rods? 

Mr. Poweti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then you took Fletcher back? 

Mr. Powenti. Yes, sir: had to take him back. 

Mr. McKenna. Two thousand man-hours lost ? 

Mr. Poweii. I don’t remember just how many man-hours were lost. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know anything about firing a truck driver 
whose job it was to haul drinking water from the Hawthorn Station of 

e Kansas City Power & Light Co. ? 

ae PowrLi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Powerit. It was the superintendent of that project. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened about it? 

Mr. Poweiy. Had to haul drinking water in kegs, I would say had 
to go about three-quarters of a mile to get this water. The icemen 
brought the ice in, the truckdrivers would go get the ¥ water, and the 

iborers would put the ice in the barrels and distribute it. This fel- 

ww Was gone this morning about 2 hours after this water, after 5 
] os of water. 

Mr. McKenna. So then what happened? 

Mr. Powe... I fired him when he got pack. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened? 

Mr. Poweiu. He gave me to understand he was driving the truck 

d he would take as long as he wanted to. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have to take him back? 

Mr. Powretui. Yes, si 

Mr. McKenna. He proved his point? 

Mr. Powetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Powetu. Called his business agent. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Powerit. Mr. Ring came down. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he talk to you? 

Mr. Powetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Powetn. Said I would have to put him back to work. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all he said? 

Mr. Powetxi. He may have said some other things. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, he said he would call a strike if you didn’t ? 

Mr. Powext.. That’s right, said he would call a strike if I didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. Why didn’t you tell us the first time—the orders 

| gave as super on didn’t stick? 

Mr. PowELL. No. Sl 
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Mr. Horrman. Ring’s orders stuck ? 

Mr. Powe... That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. You put the man back on? 

Mr. Powe tu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. But the company paid him? 

Mr. Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Whether they worked or not? 

Mr. Powe.u. They had to pay them. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Smiru. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Further proceedings recessed until 10-a. m., July 1, 1953.) 





STRIKES AND RACKETEERING IN THE KANSAS 
CITY AREA 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPEcIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EpUCATION AND LAaBor, AND SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in courtroom 
3 of the United States courthouse, Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of the 
subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith (presiding), Hoffman, Lucas, 
Hillelson, and Condon. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; and William F. McKenna, general counsel, 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smirn. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Mannina. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Manning. I am 
associated in the office of Cliff Langsdale in the Scarritt Building in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

[ represent, along with Mr. Langsdale, this witness, Mr. Lee Quisen- 
berry and several other witneses who have been subpenaed to appear 
here, 

I have some objections which I would like to read into the record in 
the nature of general objections to the conduct of this hearing on be- 
half of this witness, as well as the other witnesses. I think to save 
time I could state the names of all of the witnesses whom we 
represent. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Committee on 
(Government Operations, I object to any statement from any witness 
inless he is sworn. 

Mr. Smrru. As I understand—— 

Mr. Mannina. I am not a witness. 

Mr. Smiru. As I understand he is not going to make a statement, 
he is simply going to make his objections to this hearing. Go ahead 
und make your statement. 

Mr. Horrman. I want to put on the record an objection on behalf 
of the Subcommittee on Government Operations to any statement 
unless it is under oath, especially that part of it where he questions 
the propriety of the hearings or the manner in which they are con- 
ducted. I have heard all the abuse about the committee from wit- 
nesses who are not sworn that I care to here. That, of course, has 
nothing to do with the Subcommittee on Labor. 
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Mr. Mannina. Mr. Hoffman, I am not a witness, nor am I mal 
any statement. I am simply an attorney making objections whi 
think any attorney has a right to do in this hearing or any ¢ 
hearing. 

Mr. Horrman. They should be in writing. 

Mr. Mannina. | have them in writing. 

Mr. HorrMan. My experience with some attorneys in these mat 
is that they use the witness as a sounding board to question the aut] 
ority of the committee, the manner in which the committee conde 
the hearings and things of that nature. 

Mr. Mannina. I don’t intend to make this as a sounding board 
anything except to make legitimate, I think, objections. You hay 
heard the objections, I don’t know how you can prejudge my ol 

tion by something someone else has said. 

Mr. Horrman. I can’t, except that they have followed the s 
general pattern for something like 10 years, 

Mr. Connon. As one member of your committee, Mr. Hoffman, | 
think this gentleman is entitled to state his objections and I as 
would like to hear them. 

Mr. Horrman. No question about that, but if he was going te mak 
a statement as to the manner in which the hearing has been conducte: 
then he should be under oath. 

Mr. Connon. If he was testifying to facts we could have him sworn, 
but he is an attorney for the witnesses, so I see no point in hivis 
him sworn. 

Mr. Smirn. That is correct. ; 

Mr. Manninc. Do I understand I may proceed ? 

Mr. Horrman. That is up to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. The exceptions of Mr. Hoffman will be noted in the 
record and you may make your legal objections to this baila and 
make them pointed and to the point. 

Mr. Mannine. I represent, as I stated, an association of Mr. Clif 
Langsdale and as attorney for Mr. Lee Quisenberry, the man who is 
summoned here and is now on the stand; also as attorney for Mr. 
Orville Ring, Mr. Ernest Anderson, Mr. Dell Nabors, and Mr. Sam 
Ancona. 

On behalf of those witnesses we. object to the conducting of this 
hearing jointly by two subcommittees of the standing committees of 
the House of Representatives as an improper and legal procedure, 
contrary to the statutes and rules of the House. 

This is particularly true where, as we have been informed, or 
one subcommittee has the power of subpena. 

We also object for the reason that the Committee on Government 
Affairs does not have the power or jurisdiction to proceed in t! 
matter under the law creating the committee and defining its duties. 

As a third objection we state that the order establishing the sub- 
committees is so vague and indefinite with respect to the nature, pur 
poses, and scope of the inquiry that witnesses subpenaed to appear 
before the subcommittees are not properly apprised and cannot prop 
erly ascertain what questions are material or pertinent to the matter 
supposedly under investigation, and such witnesses accordingly are 
denied due process of law and are subject to contempt. proce eedings 
for failure to answer questions, the materiality and pertinency of 
which cannot be ascertained. 
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This is partic ‘ularly true when, as in the present ¢ - umstances, the 

vestigation sup yposedly is being conducted jointly by two subcom- 
mittees, one of which has subpe naed the witnesses, but the members 
ot both of which are participating in the questioning. 

As the fourth and final general objection we object, insofar as the 
vestigation deals with internal affairs of labor organizations or 
th local business enterprises and services which have no effect upon 
terstate commerce in that such investigation deals with matters 
over which Congress has no controlling power to legislate, and which 
re not covered by present legislation, and the subcommittees there 
fore have no power to inquire into or prosecute this inquiry with 
respect to such matters. 

Other than those general objections we wish to advise you ‘that 
all of the witnesses whom we represent and who are summoned : 
witnesses will answer questions put to them insofar as they may be 
pertinent and relevant, but without prejudice to or waiver of the 
objections that I have just stated on the record. 

(‘To the witness). Lee, do you want somebody up there with you ? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman, 1 want to make a statement for the record. The 
reason, so far as the Committee on Government Operations is con- 
cerned, for the holding of hearings in conjunction with the hearings 
held by the subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
one reason is that it saves, or rather, it avoids all duplications of 
effort. 

Either subcommittee could, under the rules of the House and the 
statutes, require the witnesses to come to Washington and there testify 

0 doubt both committees, full committees, could call the same wit- 

It would be a duplication of effort, a lack of efficiency, and a 
vaste of public funds, and would be inexcusable. 

As to the statement that the witnesses might be subject to contempt 
prerereaan on questions that are irrelevant, the answer is that the 

ut in all contempt proceedings decides that question for itself. 

“ia the record show that as for the Subcommittee on Government 
‘perations, that it is a three-man committee. All members of the com 
uuittee are present, and all proceedings which have been taken to date, 
ind which will be hereafter taken, have the approval of a majority, 
it least. I donot know Mr. Condon’s position—a majority of the sub 

mmittee. I might also add, do you want to state as to a quorum of 
your committee 4 

Mr. Smiru. We have had a quorum of our committee present here 
t all times. 

Mr. Connon. Since Mr. Hoffman stated he did not know my position 
Iam going to reserve my position. When you say “majority,” I am 
ot a part of that majority. 

. Horrman. Having appointed the subcommittee as chairman of 
hie fall committee, I am aware of the fact and will state for the record 

t the order called for the appointment of Mr. Condon for the mino1 
‘ty side, who was mentioned, or nominated, by Mr. Dawson, the rank 

¢ minority Member of the House, and Mr. Hillelson, from this dis 

t, was named as another member , and I named myself as the third 

ber. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
. SmirH. Proceed. I might also add that Iam here as a membe1 


» subcommittee on the Committee of Education and Labor. Mr. 
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Quisenberry, you have the right to confer with your attorney in regard 
ro any question that may be asked you, but the attorney is not going to 
make any answers. You are going to make the answers. The ans) 

are coming from you. Proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF LEE QUISENBERRY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Lee Quisenberry, called as a witness and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) : 

Mr. McKenna. What is your name, Mr. Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Lee Quisenberry. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell your last name? 

Mr. QuISENBERRY. Q-u-i-s-e n-b-e-r-r-y. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Quisenperry. 5541 Raytown Road. 

Mr. Smrru. Just a minute. I probably should have stated that the 
objections of counsel are overruled. 

Mr. McKenna. That is in this city? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes; Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. Business representative and president of local 
955, truckdrivers union. 

Mr. McKenna. How much do you weigh, Mr. Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Qutsensperry. Two hundred and fifty-seven pounds, 

Mr. McKenna. You are presently employed with a labor union? 

Mr. Quisenperry. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you say the number of the union was? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Local 955, truckdrivers union. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any connection with any other labor 
union ? - 

Mr. Quisenperry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the teamsters union? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That is your only present source of income; is it? 

Mr. Quisenperry. That’s correct. 

Mr. McKenna. How much do you get from the union? 

Mr. Quisenserry. $160. I furnish my own automobile. 

Mr. McKenna. A week? 

Mr. QuiIsENBERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. You furnish your own automobile? 

Mr. QutsenBerRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. What car do you drive? 

Mr. QuiIsENBERRY. Buick. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you drive any other cars? 

Mr. Qutsenserry. I have another Buick. 

Mr. McKenna. Two Buicks? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Those are the only cars you drive? 

Mr. QutsenBerRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Those are the only cars you have driven in the last 
2 weeks ?. ; 

Mr. QuisenBerryY. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Was your local once put under a trusteeship ? 

Mr. QuisenperrY. Yes. It is under a trusteeship now. 
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Mir. McKenna. It is? 
Vir. QUISENBERRY. Yes. 
fr. McKenna. When was it put under a trusteeship ¢ 
-, QUISENBERRY. Approximately 2 months ago. 
McKenna. Will you tell us the circumstances? 
QuIsENBERRY. That was a matter for the international. I 
uldn’t be familiar with what reason other than there was probably 
e rumblings in the union for reasons that I don’t know about 
i not ina position to describe. 
McKenna. You have no idea how the trusteeship was ap- 
saat 
[r. QutsENBERRY. Yes; from the international union. We have 
ernational officers in charge. 
Mr. McKenna. I mean you have no knowledge of the facts, no sus- 
on whatever what caused the international to take it? 
Mr. QuIseNBERRY. No. 
ir. McKenna. No idea whatever? 
Mr. QuiseNBerRY. Other than I say there were rumblings. What 
cht be, I’m not sure. 
Mr. McKenna. And you have no idea whatsoever ? 
\fir. QuiseNBERRY. That is right. 
Mr. McKenna. Mr. Quisenberry, have you been engaged in any 
‘ations during the last year? 
mc QUISENBERRY. I’d like to have you state the question a little 
. 
"Me Kenna, Have you been engaged in any altercations during 
e last year ¢ 
Mr. QuisenBERRY. What, for example? 
Mr. McKenna. Any altercation of any nature? 
a Quisenperry. Do you mean like a fight or something? 
. McKenna. Anything of that nature? 
Mir Qutsenperry. In the last year, your question was? 
Mr. McKenna. In the last year. 
Mr. Qutsenperry. That is correct. Mr. Koonse and myself had a 
creement at the local hall, a personal disagreement, and we were 
eparated by Mr. Ring. On another occasion Mr. Brown, of the 
CIO, disagreed with myself with regards to Mauer-Neuer Packing 
Co. violating an agreement; there was a question there. I wouldn’t 
say it was a fight, because there was no fight. The only thing that 
ippened was I, apparently it would be termed as losing my head, 
r after all I did intend to hit him, but I didn’t hit him, and I 
hought better of it, and I- left the place where we were working, 
he Mauer-Neuer plant. 
Mr. McKenna. Where was that? 
Mr. Qutsenperry. Mauer-Neuer plant. 
fr. McKenna. Sir? 
Mr. Qutsenserry. Mauer-Neuer plant. 
Mr. McKenna. Mauer-Neuer plant? 
Mr. Quisenperry. That is correct. 
Mr. McKenna. Do you represent the employees of that plant? 
Mr. Quisenperry. The drivers and dockmen. 
Mr. McKenna. Drivers and dockmen? 
Mr. Quisenperry. Yes, air. 
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Mr. McKenna. And there was no physical exchange ¢ 

Mr. Qutsensperry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Continue. 

Mr. Qutsenperry. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Those are all the altercations during the last 5 

Mr. Quisenperry. As I recall. 

Mr. Convon. Counsel, by “altercations,” do you mean physteal 
tercations ¢ 

Mr. Quisenperry. That is what I was trying to bring him our, 
but I couldn’t bring him out. 

Mr. McKenna. What other kind of altercations have you | 
engaged in ¢ 

Mr. Quisensperry. I dort have your question clear in my mind 

Mr. McKenna. Have: you been engaged in any physical com! 
during the last year ? 

Mr. QutsenBerrY. Not that I recall. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t recall any other ¢ 

Mr. Qutsenperry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember an incident near the Maue: 
Neuer Packing Co. in which vou stopped near a cafe or in front . 
a cafe and picked up one Liggett and White ¢ 

Mr. Qutsenperry. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Tells us about that? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. There was a strike on at the plant at the Mau 
Neuer beef house, their 12th Street plant. I was called by the steward 
and he explained to me that the men refused to pull out on their jo! 
because of the fact that the employer had violated their agreement. 
and I was called out to the plant, which I made an appointment a 
went down, and I was also called by the head of that, by the intet 
national office, to go down and settle the contract differences. I 

called Mr. Liggett, made. an appointment for around noon. I ay 
peared at the plant shortly after noon, was instructed that he was 
at a small cafe having something to eat, coffee or roll, whatever it 
might have been, with Mr. White, and I drove over there with tle 
committee, Frank Dameror, John Murdock——- 

Mr. McKenna. Was Mr. Ancona there? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. Yes, I intended to add his name if you give 
me time. TI sent Ancona into the cafe, asking if Mr. Liggett was 
there, and he was, and we were told they wanted to finish a piece 
of pie, they would be out shortly, and we waited, and when thie 
came out to the car—I ar the driver of the car—they asked te go 
somewhere where we could talk and settle our particular differences. 
I suggested we go some place where we could have something to eat, 
because we hadn’t eaten anything, hadn’t had anything to eat 
that particular time, and we would talk over the difficulties and gett] 
them. 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t want to eat in this cafe? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. It was too crowded. There was no room to talk 
The same thing applies to Mr. Liggett’s office—for six people to talk. 

Mr. Horraan. Let me ask a question. Did you say when the} 
came out, Mr. Liggett asked you to go to some other place? 

Mr. Quisennerry. J stated Mr. Liggett suggested we go somewhere 
where we could talk over the questions involved. I suggested we 20 
somewhere where we could get something to eat because we hadn't 
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had anything to eat at that particular time. We both got in the cat 
and we proceeded to drive toa place called Lynn over In Riverside 

Mr. McKenna. Are you reading something, Mr. Quisenberry 4 

Mr. QuisenBerry. No, I have some records but | am not reading 

Mr. HorrmMan. What are the records; let me see them. 

Mr. Quisenperry. These are the statements made by Mr. Rock and 
Mr. White. 

Mr. Horrman. Who are they ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. They are the two individuals; one of them we 
we talking about now. The other was attorney for the Mauer-Neuer 
Packing Co. 

Mr. Horrman. What you are reading from is a copy of the trans 
ript taken in these proceedings. 

Mr. Smirint. Where did vou get these transcripts? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Those were furnished me. 

Mr. Smiru. By whom? 

Mr. Horrman, That answer. can’t tncriminate him unless he stole 
them. 

Mr. Connon, Counsel, Mr. Chairman. I don’t think the mah having 
possession of a transcript IS incriminating in this day and age, 

Mr. Horrman. I am going to put on the record ny objection to 

vyone other than members of the committee being furnished with 
copies of the evidence for the reason it hinders our questioning of the 
witnesses. It enables them to bring in testimony to meet any and 

ery statement the witness here made. It also gives them an oppor 
inity to go out and intimidate witnesses. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, l would like the record to she W Mh 
vigorous objection to the objection offered. 

Mr. Horrman. ‘Tell me whether that came from Mr. Ring last night 
or whether it came from any other source? 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, I have been a Member of Congress too 
long to take that kind of abuse from you. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you consult with Mr. Ring last night? 

Mr. Connon. I saw Mr. Ring last night, yes. As long as we are 
ilkine about, not one member of the staff has furnished me with 
agenda, has not told me the names of any of the witnesses who are 
coming and you people make your plans and keep me in the dark 
If I go on my own to try and get some information about this I am 
ot cong to be criticized by you. 

Mr. Horrman. You can get anything you want from the committe 
at any time. 

Mr. Connon. As long as I can get anything I want I will get it. 

Mr. Horrman. I haven't been furnished anything either; they 
haven’t had the opportunity. 

Mr. Conpon. They haven't given me anything. 

Mr. QuisenBerRY. I am willing to answer if you want the answer, 
that it was given to me by a reporter who took it from television, and 
! understand there is a reporter in this.audience today who is taking 
he statements given by witnesses. 

Mr. Smiru. It was taken from television ? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. That is correct. 

Mr. Smrrn. You state a reporter here in the room was taking it 
Who was the reporter? 


- 
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Mr. QuisenBerry. I wouldn’t know the reporter. It was furnished 
by my office. 

Mr. Conpon. Do I understand you people have hired a reporter 
who is sitting in front of a television set taking it down? 

Mr. QuiseNnserry. That is correct. We asked, if I may state, for 
permission to take it and were refused by the chairman as.I understand, 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you proceed, Mr. Quisenberry ? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. I answered it, I believe, what you asked me. 

Mr. McKenna. You were telling about the incident in front of the 
cafe. You told us, if I heard you correctly, that Mr. Liggett suggested 
you go some place where you could eat? 

Mr. Quisenberry. I think that was the agreement made by all con- 
cerned. I don’t think there was any question about that. 

Mr. McKenna. Who suggested it? 

Mr. QuisenprrRry. It was suggested by ourselves and Mr. Liggett. 
There was no disagreement about where to go. We were going some 
place to eat, which we have a right to go, even though we have a strike 
in progress. 

Mr. McKenna. Who made the decision where to go? 

Mr. QutsenBerry. We didn’t decide anything. I just started across 
town to find a place to eat. 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t ask Liggett or White? 

Mr. QuisensBerry. No, didn’t ask Mr. Liggett or White. 

Mr. Horrman. Who decided where to go, you or somebody else 

Mr. QutseNzerrY. I had a place in mind. 

Mr. Horrman. Riverside? 

Mr. QuisenserrY. It isn’t Riverside. It is called Lynn’s place. 

Mr. Horrman. And you were the one that made that decision? 

Mr. QutsEnBerrY. I was the driver.: I don’t suppose anybody in the 
back seat herded the car over in that direction. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you make the selection ? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Why don’t youadmit it? Why fuss about it? 

Mr. Quisenzerry. I’m not fussing. 

Mr. McKenna. There was no discussion where you were going ! 

Mr. QuisEnBERRY. No, we had discussed it when Mr. White came out 
of the place, we said we would go some place to eat, they weren't 
forced to. 

Mr. McKenna. You made the decision before they came out ? 

Mr. QuisenBeRRY. We made the decision to go some place to eat. 

Mr. McKenna. And you made the decision before Liggett and 
White came out? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. I had in my mind, Lam the driver. 

Mr. McKenna. And you had no discussion with Liggett and White! 

Mr. QuisEenserry. I only stated we would go somewhere to eat. 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t tell them where you were going’ 

Mr. QuisenBeERRY. I don’t recall, I don’t know if I did or didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. They didn’t know where you were taking them’ 

Mr. Quisenserry. I don’t know what the boys had in their mind— 
certainly it isn’t unusual to take my employer in a strike case, to take 
them some place to drink, get a drink, some place to talk. I have done 
it thousands of times since I have been business agent at 36. 
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Mr. McKenna. You took these men in your car and took them to 
this place at Riverside ? 

Mr. QuisenBerRRY. That is correct, and I have done the same with 
other employers. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you drive fast or slow? 

Mr. QuisensBerryY. I drove normal. 

Mr. McKenna. Normal speed? 

Mr. QuisenBeRRY. I might state I have statements here made by 

Mr. White where he states I drove fast is not correct, and that he tried 
to attract attention of officers of the law or somebody else, that he was 
being hijacked or kidnaped is not correct, because from the route I 
taken in front of the cafe there is at least 7 or 8 stop signs you have to 
stop at, 4 or 5 traffic lights you have to stop at, and “hs iw: ay there, 
proximately half a mile, going to the Missouri side, there is a 
weight station, with 1 or 2 patrolmen sitting there, and when we ar- 
rived at the particular spot where we could have lunch and talk there 
was 4 or 5 people in the place. 

Mr. McKenna. And you went to that particular place ? 

Mr. QuiseNBerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And when you got there did you go in? 

Mr. QuiseNBERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. There was no discussion before you went in there / 

Mr. Qu1senBerRY. I heard none. 

Mr. McKenna. There was no protest there by Liggett or White ? 

Mr. QuiseNBERRY. I heard no protest. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened ? 

Mr. QuiseNBeRRY. We had a bite to eat. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you talk to the proprietor ? 

Mr. Quisennerry. Yes; I asked for a room to have a place to talk 
-o we wouldn’t be disturbed. 

Mr. McKenna. You aidn’t ask for a room that they didn’t mind 
ding dirtied up? 

Qu ISENBERRY. No. 

r. McKenna. Nothing of that sort? 

Mr QuISENBERRY. No; we wanted a room that we could talk. It was 
right on the main floor where they served food and drinks. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you say, or did you elicit the statement from 
her that she had such a room 

Mr. QuIsENBERRY. She agreed we could have the space. 

Mr. McKenna. You -had no discussion with her that she had a 
room that could be dirtied up ? 

Mr. QuisenBeRRY. We weren’t looking for a room that could be 
lirtied up. 

Mr. McKenna. Did she say she had a room that could be dirtied 

p, or some particular room ¢ 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. Some room to have a place to eat and have our 
‘onversation not be disturbed. 

Mr. McKenna. Did she mention a room you did not finally take? 

Mr. QUISENBERRY. She didn’t mention anything only the ‘main 
floor where we had our food, settled our difficulties, and made some 
phone calls. 

Mr. McKenna. She didn’t mention that she had a room and that 
was a room you didn’t take? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. She might have a million rooms. 


\ 
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Mr. McKenna. You had no such discussion ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Wasn't looking for a room, only room to talk, 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t she mention she had a certain room? | 
asked you whether or not when you requested a room she mentioned a 
certain room ? 

Mr. QuisENBerryY. I didn’t request a room. I requested space where 
we could talk and not be disturbed. 

Mr. Horrman. And in answer to that didn’t she mention a certai 
room ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. Not to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. McKenna. Before you went in was there any discussion with 
Liggett as to whether or not it would be safe for him to go in? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. I heard no such discussion. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you heard any such discussion since? 

Mr. Quisenserry. Only this report he made. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you say to that? 

Mr. Qutsenserry. I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t say that didn’t transpire? 

Mr. QuiIsensBerry. It could have. I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your statement as to the statement that he 
went with reluctance and under coercion from the cafe in the first 
instance ? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. I base it as false. He made no protest. All he 
was interested in was getting his trucks back on the street. 

Mr. McKenna. You say he didn’t go with fear and trepidation ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir. That isn’t the first time I have dealt 
with Liggett. 

Mr. McKenna. How much do you weigh? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. Two hundred and fifty. 

Mr. McKenna. How.much did Mr. Murdock weigh? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I would say Murdock would weigh about ‘27() 

Mr. Horrman. You were in good physical condition at that. time? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I stil] am. 

Mr. McKenna. How- much did Dameron weigh? 

Mr. Qutsenserry. I would say around 250. 

-Mr. McKenna. How about Ancona? 

Mr. Quisencerry. One hundred and sixty to one hundred and 
seventy-five. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he have pugilistic experience ? 

Mr. Qutsensperry. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. But you say Liggett was in no trepidation when 
he got in that room? 

. Mr. QutsenBerry. Certainly not. 

Mr. McKenna. And when you got to this place in Riverside you 
went in this room ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I went in this place and people were having 
lunch.and we got in the corner of that room, not downstairs, not up- 
stairs, in that particular room where food is served to the public. 

Mr. Horrman. About how large a room is that ? 

Mr. QuisenserrY. I would say that room would be about 25 by 100, 
something like that. 

Mr. Horrman. And you say the reason that you went on this trip 
was that you people wanted to be alone? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. Certainly. 
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Mr. Horrman. So you go out to a room 100 by 25 feet, with the gen 
eral public in there what doing—eating, drinking? 

Mr. QuISENBERRY. We had a few drinks, correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Wasn’t that a peculiar place to go for a private 
conversation ¢ 

Mr. QuisensBeERRY. I don’t think so. It happens every day. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that were you finally held all your negotiations 
with them that night—in that room ? 

Mr. Quisenpernry. Certainly not. We were there about an hour 
and a half. 

Mr. Horrman. In that one large room? 

\ir. QUISENBERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And you didn’t go in any other room in that 

ilding ? 

Mr. QuisensBerry. If I might explain it to you—you are working it 
round to the question and [ will explain it now. There was a few 
irinks ordered, I don’t know who by—maybe I did myself. I had one 
drink and a half and didn’t finish it and that was over a period of 1 
hour, and we had discussed our problems—I have an allergy—I mean 
by that I have a sinus allergy and I have trouble all the time, some- 
times so I am off work as much as 3 weeks at a time and I am nervous 
at the time with it. I was taking medicine at the time and I felt I was 
getting sick, I couldn’t continue—the meeting was already settled 
Pre only thing remaining to be done was make some phone calls 

rifying the people were on strike, calling the international office 

Mr. Horrman. The thing you wanted, you wanted Liggett to call 
the international office and get them off of your neck? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No; I wanted Liggett to call the international 
office to verify that the strike had been settled due to the fact his 
ttorney called our international office to start with. I might report 
when I told Ancona to finish the calls I asked the proprietor if I could 
have a place to lay down and nobody was with me. 

Mr. Horrman. And while you were taking that rest where was 
Liggett and White ? 

Mr. Qutsenrerry. They finished the telephone calls and from there 
they went to 12th and Forest to finish a call on some fellows, and from 
there they returned the two employers to the main plant. 

Mr. Horrman. Before the main meeting was over you arranged 
with Liggett to call Washington? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Washington and Indianapolis. 

Mr. Horrman. And tell them the matter was settled ? 

Mr. QuIsENBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And that was your purpose in seeing him, was to 

tle this matter and call the international ? 

Mr. QuiIsENBERRY. Settle the matter. 

Mr. Horrman. Why did you want him to call the international ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. To clear up the matter because the international] 
had been called by Mr. Rock, his attorney. 

Mr. Horrman. What did the international tell you? 

Mr. QuisensBerry. They told me to settle it. 

a Horrman. And to settle it you got Liggett and White—how far 

s this from where you first met them ? 
Mr. QuisenperrY. I could say approximately 4 or 5 miles. 
Mr. Horrman. Across the State line? 
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Mr. Quisensperry. Yes, sir; we are licensed, as far as that is co: 
cerned, to operate in Kansas and Missouri. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course you can’t take men against their will acr 
a State line. 

Mr. QuisEnBERRY. Certainly, I am old enough and smart enoug! 
know you can’t kidnap people. 

Mr. Horrman. There is a warrant out for you over there now? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I have been told there is. 

Mr. Horrman. And you have stayed out of there? 

Mr. QuisenBerrRY. No, sir; we had a recent road check—I was over 
there. 

Mr. Horrman. When are you going again? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, if you will tell me I will be glad to call the 
prosecuting officer so he can serve you. 

Mr. Quisenserry. If he has one I will be glad to go get it. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, he has one? 

Mr. QuisenBerrY. I have been told. 

Mr. Horrman. You haven’t called him to ask him if he has an invi- 
tation for you? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, I think the law-enforcement officers here are 
brilliant enough and capable enough to serve any warrant that needs 
serving; at least we found them that way. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you talk about on this trip from the cafe 
to this Club Riverside ? . 

Mr. Quisenserry. General conversation; what the trouble might be 

Mr. McKenna. Could you tell us about some of that conversation 

Mr. Quisenzserry. Here is part of the trouble—part of the trouble 
amounts to—we had reached an agreement with the employer and the 
employer had approximately four foremen and the foremen would in- 
terpret the contract different; although we didn’t have a signed con 
tract, they had an agreement reached and it was a violation of the 
contract, what it amounted to. That was about the general conversa- 
tion. 


Mr. McKenna. You had no discussion about that telephone call to 
Evans? . 

Mr. Quisenserry. That was only discussed when we were having 
lunch, and at the time we reached a settlement it was suggested that 
. we call from our office or from his office. Mr. Liggett made a call and 
Mr. Ancona made a call. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ask them to call Evans when you were rid- 
ing over there? 

Mr. QutsensBerry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Or when you were in the cafe? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. There was no mention of that whatever? . 

Mr. Quisenperry. I told them we had a call from Mr. Evans, that 
a call had come from his attorney stating we had trouble over there. 

Mr. McKenna. Yesterday under oath White and Liggett testified 
White said that you said—you have the transcript in front of youn—‘I 
am going to kick a man’s teeth in who.called my boss.” 

Mr. QutsenBerry. That is not a correct statement. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you say anything at all like that? 

Mr. QuisenserrY. No, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. Nothing at all like that? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I think the testimony, if I am correct, was given, 
yesterday but day before yesterday. 

-- McKenna. In any event you have it before you? 

wn Qutsenserry. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And in any event you s said nothing like that? 

Mr. QuisenserrY. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And in your opinion White and Liggett said noth- 

ing like that to you? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I have the highest respect for the international 
e and I have never defied their instructions. I certainly wouldn't 

be holding my job if I defied the international, I wouldn’t be on the 
job today. 

Mr. McKenna. But they did appoint a trusteeship? 

oe QuIseNnBERRY. That is right, and I was reappointed. 

-- McKenna. Did the trusteeship continue? 

Mr ()UISENBERRY. Yes, sir; still on. 

Mr. McKenna. Why is the trusteeship there? 

Mr. QuIseNBERRY. I don’t know all the reasons. I can’t answer. 

fr. McKenna. If they had full confidence in you they wouldn’t 

appoint a trusteeship ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. If they didn’t have full confidence they 

wouldn’t appoint me back. 

Mr. Horrman. Who can remove you? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Any international officer. 

Mr. Horrman. Can Ring? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir; unless he is instructed by the inter- 

national. 

Mr. McKenna. You say you had no physical contact with Clar- 

ence Brown? 

Mr. Qutsenserry. No, I thought better of it. I admit I was mad. 

= McKenna. You didn’t slap him? 

r. QuisENBERRY. No, I grabbed him by the shoulder and I thought 
bett ter of it and walked out of the little room we were in. 

Mr. McKenna. How big is this Brown? 

Mr. Quisensperry. I would say he weighed 165, somewhere in there. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have some discussion with Mr. Rice, of the 
: Sausage Co., about labor difficulties there? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes; I was informed by some of my drivers 
‘+h we have had for years, some of the inside workers, which are 
ibers of the A. F. of L. butcher workmen, that the plant was hav- 
rouble in regard to 1 or 2 individuals trying to bring in the CIO. 
ed Mr. Rice about it and he informed me that he had heard the 
: rumor. 

fr. McKenna. So then what did you do? 

Vir. Qutsenperry. Naturally I investigated it. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the full details. 

Mr. Quisenperry. What would you like to know? 

Mr. McKenna. Everything. 

— QuisEenBeRRY. There is not much to tell. I investigated and I 

| that the rumor was true, that one member had been discharged, 
itcher, evidently was a friend of Dr. Spillman—this butcher and 

Dr. Spillman, as I caught the rumor, were trying to be instrumental 
bringing the CIO—in fact, there was an election held later and as 
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far as the butcher was concerned there was nothing I could tell him 
or ask him, but certainly he was on his own, but as far as Dr. Spill- 
man, I contacted the Washington office. 

Mr. McKenna. Who did you talk to in Washington ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I don’t recall, but I talked to Dr. Hopkins, who 
was the local man in Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. Who? 

Mr. QuisenBerRY. Dr. Hopkins, 

Mr. McKenna. H-o-p-k-i-n-s? 

Mr. QuisenzerRY. I suspect that is right. 

Mr. McKenna. He is the local man where? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. Kansas City, Kans. Trousdal, I believe, is the 
correct name of the other representative. 

Mr. McKenna. You talked with Trousdal over the phone? 

Mr. Quisenserry. No, I don’t recall who I talked to in Washington, 
but Trousdal was sent in here from Washington to Dr. Hopkins’ offic 
and checked into the matter. 

Mr. McKenna.:The sending of Trousdal followed your call % 
Washington? 

Mr. QuIsenBerry Yes. 

. Mr. McKenna. But you don’t recall who you talked to? 

Mr. QuisenBERRY. No, could have been Trousdal; I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. Do your records show it? 

Mr. QuisensBerry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no records showing it? 

Mr, QuIsENBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened? 

Mr. Quisensperry. I was called to.a meeting with Hopkins and 
Trousdal. 

Mr. McKenna. That meeting was what date? 

Mr. Qutsensperry. I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it before or after the date Dr. Spillman’s wile 
was beaten ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I don’t recall when she was beaten. I don’t recall 
the date I met with Dr. Hopkins. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t recall the date but you recall the incident ! 

Mr. QuisenBerRRY. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What he is asking is, was it before or after the 
incident—he doesn’t care about the calendar date? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I don’t know she was beaten. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know whether she was beaten ? 

Mr. Quisenberry. I might have read something. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you read about it ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I might have. I don’t keep clippings from the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Horrman. You talked to her husband ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir; I did not talk to her husband no time. 
I talked to Dr. Hopkins and the higher-ups because if he was guilty 

Mr. McKenna. Did youtalk to Dr. Briney ? 

Mr. Quisenzerry. No; not that I recall. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t recall talking to Dr. Briney ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Briney, Kansas City branch of the Department 
of Agriculture? 
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Mr. Quisenperry. I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKeEnn 4. Did you ever tell him you would get Dr. Spillman, 
or words to that effect, if the Department of Agriculture didn’t take 
him out of the Rice plant 2 

Mr. QUISENBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Nothing that resembles that ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. No; 1 don’t recall talking to him. I recall talking 
toW ashington and I recall being called over there to discuss Spi illman. 

Mr. Horraan. You don’t recall m: iking threats to anyone in these 
labor matters, do you ? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. I just admitted having made threats to Brown. 

Mr. Horrman. When was that ? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. I had my hand on his shoulder. 

Mr. Horrman. Aside from that you never made any threats to those 
who were discussing labor disputes here in the last year? 

Mr. Quisensberry. Threats of what? 

Mr. Horrman. Physical violence ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And getting their jobs? 

Mr. Quisenserry. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Or vague threats something would happen to them 
rr members of their family ? 

Mr. QuisenBerRY. No, sir. I would like to continue with the Hop- 

ns and Trousdal conversation—that conversation was h: andled, the 

ting was handled -, a il and he asked me for the facts that 

rs might have gathered, that I have given to him. I said it was my 

nformé ation that Dr. Eaten has interfered trying to bring the CIO 

hat particular plant, the Rice Sausage Co., and I says, “We are 

not en for the man’s job or anything to be done with the man 

{ll we are asking is if he is guilty of what he is doing that he-b 
stopped.” 

Mr. McKenna. Just what w: as it you thought he was doing? 

Mr. QuisenBerRRY. Trying to bring the C 10 into the plant. 

Mr. McKenna. How was he doing that? 

Mr. Quisenperry. By talking to the men on the job, telling them 
what a bad contract the y 5) 

Mr. Horrman. What men? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. Name some of the men. 

Mr. QuisenBerRY. I don’t know who he talked to. 

Mr. Horrman. You can’t, as a matter of fact, name anybody he 
talked to, can you? 

Mr. QuisenzeRRY. No, of course; but this can be brought into the 
record if it needs be. 

Mr. Horrman. Where did you get your rumors? 

Mr. Quisenperry. From some of the drivers and butchers. 

fr. Horrman. Name some of them ? 

Mr. Qutsenserry. I have 1,400 members. 

Mr. Horrman. And vou were interested and zealously guarding the 

terest of the A. F. of L., weren't you? 

Mr. Quisenperry Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. He was an A. F. of L. man, wasn’t he? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. Who? 

Mr. Horrman. Spillman? 
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Mr. Qutsensperry. I don’t know if he is or isn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. Anyway if he was trying to bring-a rival unier 
there you were personally and intensely interested ? 

Mr. QuisenBerryY. Sure. 

Mr. Horrman.. And yet today you can’t remember the name of 
individual who told you what Spillman was doing? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes, sir; that is correct. Now what the invest 
gation was from Trousdal’s standpoint I don’t know. We gave him 
the facts as we had them and he followed them up. I don’t k: 

what he done from there. 

Mr. McKenna. You have the transcript of the testimony of }) 
Spilman and Mrs. Spillman ? 

Mr. QuIsENBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenn . You haven’t seen that? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. I read some of it in the paper. I don’t have it 

Mr. McKenna. Assuming Mrs. Spillman testified she was beater 
on Saturday, January 10, 1953, was your conversation with Trousd 
before or after that date? 

Mr. QuisensBerry. I don’t recall the date. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection whatsoever? 

Mr. QuisenBerRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever talk to Trousdal or Dr. Hopkins or 
Dr. Briney about the A. F.. of L. label on sausage sacks? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir; I don’t have any label on any sacks 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever talk about the matter of labels ¢ 
any one of those persons? 

Mr. Quisenzerry. No, sir; the A. F. of L. butchers have their labels 
on sausage sacks, not the teamsters. 

Mr. McKenna. You never discussed any details of the expense that 
would be involved if those sacks with those labels couldn’t be used? 

Mr. Quisenrerry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever discuss it with Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No; I think Mr. Rice discussed it with me it 
would certainly be a loss to him if the plant would go CIO because he 
had so many ordered up. 

Mr. McKenna. And you and Mr. Rice discussed the advantage of 
his plant rem: ‘ining A. F. of L.? 

Mr. QuisenprrRy. Well; he told me what a loss he would incur if 
the plant went CIO and I could see where the sacks would have a 
minor part in that. The block butchers in this town and in most 
towns are A. F. of L., not CIO. The only CIO is the butchers in the 
packinghouses, inside. I can see where that house would have—the 
‘plant would have a loss because, after all, the block butchers place the 
orders for merchandise. 

Mr. McKenna. And you and Mr. Rice agreed it would be better 
if that plant remained A. F. of L.? : 

Mr. Quisenperry. Certainly not. I made the agreement myself 
with the employer for it to be A. F. of L. He certainly doesn’t have 
any voice whether it be CIO or A. F. of L. There was a National 
Labor Board Relations agreement. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever call Mr. Rice and tell him to put Dr. 
Spillman on the telephone? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. No, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you ever ask him to put Dr. Spillman on the 
telephone for you? 

Mr. QuIsENBERRY. No, sir, I have never talked to Dr. Spillman 
either in person or by telephone. 

Mir. McKenna. Never once? 

Mr. QuISENBERRY. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You still can’t tell us the relationship of these talk 

1 Dr. Hopkins and Trousdal in January 1953? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I can give you the facts, 

Mr. McKenna. Give them to us? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I explained that Dr. Spillman was interfering 

ith the A. F. of L. Butchers and Drivers and asked him to investigate 

d requested him—not request him, because we have no right to re 

juest him—that he fire the doctor if he had been guilty. We said that 
ie certainly should be corrected and stopped because he is out of his 
line of duty when he is doing that. His line of duty is inspecting 

t plant, not organizing the plant. 

"ie McKenna. That is the only subject of your discussion ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes, sir. From there it was left in the hands 
of the department. I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever have any discussion with anybody 
about frightening Dr. Spillman ¢ 

Mr. QuiIseNBERRY. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never once? 

Mr. QuisensBerry,. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first learn that Dr. Spillman’s wife 
had been hurt ? 

Mr. QuisenBerrY. I learned of it the day there was an election held 
it the plant by some deputy sheriffs that were present there. 

Mr. McKenna. Before that had you ever heard of any discussion 
relative to the possibility of her getting hurt? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You never discussed that with anyone? 

Mr. QuIsENBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Never heard of any such discussion ? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. When was the election held ? 

Mr. QutsensErry. I don’t have the date. I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know whether it was a day or 2 weeks 
after she was hurt? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. No; I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were these deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. QuisEenBerRY. They were men there watching the élection 

Mr. McKenna. Who asked for them? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. I don’t know that, either. I certainly didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you think they were necessary ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Whom do you think beat up Mrs. Spillnan ! 

* QuisenBeRRY. I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. McKenna. Have any ideas on it? 

Mr. Qutsenserry. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. No knowledge whatsoever ? 

Mr. QuisenserrRyY. No, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you ever strike Mr. White; Ed White? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never once? 

Mr. Quisennerry. In his testimony I was accused of it, but I never 
struck Mr. White. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Ancona? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes, sir; he pushed him, not struck him. 

Mr. McKenna. Pushed him? 

Mr. Quisenserry. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. When was that? 

Mr. Quisenserry. It was at the plant, around—I don’t recall the 
date—somewhere in January, I think. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Well, we went down there for reasons of trying 
to straighten out some difficulty, such as dockwork for our people 
We have an agreement with the CIO we can use part of their people 
and part of ours to keep down arguments. That agreement was 
violated by the CIO and Mr. White. 

Mr. McKenna. Where were you? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Mauer-Neuer plant. I don’t recall the address 
It is in the Bottoms. 

Mr. McKenna. Where were you in the plant? 

Mr. QuisensBerry. In the office. 

Mr. McKenna. In the office? 

Mr. QuisenperrRy. Mr. White made the statement “You take care 
of the union affairs and he would take care of the plant,” and one 
word led to another and I think he intended to strike me and I put 
up my hands to defend myself. 

Mr. McKenna. How much did he weigh? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. Around 170. 

Mr. McKenna. How old is he? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. About 60? 

Mr. Quisencerry. I have no knowledge. Anyway, Ancona got 
between us and he gave White a shove. He didn’t strike him; he gave 
him a shove. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened to White? 

Mr. QuiseNnperry. He fell down. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you fall down? 

Mr. QuisenzBerRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened? What happened to White! 

Mr. Quisenserry. Then White was picked up by Ancona. 

Mr. McKenna. He couldn’t get up himself? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I don’t know if he could or couldn’t. Ancona 
picked him up. He certainly wasn’t carried away from there in any 
ambulance. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened? Did you put him down some 
place or just hold him? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. You certainly were not interested ? 

Mr. Quisenverry. Certainly. I was mad; he was mad, and we was 
shoved apart, and I left the meeting right away. 
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Mr. McKenna. Were you ever interrogated by the United States 
yttorney about this ride you were accused of having taken Liggett 

nd White on? 

"Mr. QuISENBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. By anybody else? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No. This statement made by Mr. White and 
Liggett here was the first I heard of it. 

Mr. McKenna. No Federal law-enforcement agency ever interro 
gated you about it ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. Assuming that they have any around here? 
Mr. Quisenperry. Not that I know of. 
Mr. McKenna. You don’t know if they have any United States 
shal or district attorney ? 
Mr. Qutsenperry. Certainly they have. I was subpenaed by the 
ted States marshal. 
Mr. McKenna. What other altercations or fights have you wit- 
ed during the last year ? 

(UISENBERRY. Only the ones I mentioned. 

Mr. McKenna. Never have seen any others? 

ore No. , 
Mr. McKenn \. What reports have you received of any others on 
project or plants on which you hi: id men working during the last 

ye ar? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I have no reports that I recall. I have plenty 

Neng are ot my own affairs, if ] can take e: are of the m propel ‘ly. 
* Horrman. What affairs other than with the union # 


Mr. 


Mr QvIsSENBERRY. I mean my own local union. I have plenty to do 
with them. 


Horrman. Do you have any other business except that of the 
— 


Mr. QuisENBERRY. No, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. Any other source of income? 
*. Quis a FERRY. That question was asked a moment ago. I said 
a woul d like to correct that by stating this: I have a little house 
m renting out for'$55 a month. 
Mr. Horrman. That is all? 
Mr. QuiseNnsBeRRY. That is all. 
Mr. Horrman. You haven’t received any other income except from 
union treasury # 
Mr. Qutsenserry. That is all. 
Mr. Horrman. And as an official of the union ? 
Mr. Quisensperry. That is all. 
Mr. Hitterson. Mr. Quisenberry, at the time of the strike in which 
| were invoved in this ride, or whatever you term it, both you and 
Mr. Liggett. over in Missouri, how much time did you give Mauer- 
Nener before you called the strike? 
Mr. Qutsenrerry. I was told by the men that the men refused to 


fr. Hmtetson. You didn’t call a strike? 
Mr. Qutsenperry. No,sir; no. I would like to have this a matter of 
1: Our contract with Mauer-Neuer expired the Ist of voveniie ot 
ist year. We started negotiating approximately 60 days before the 
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expiration. We only completed signing that contract this May 
this year. 

Mr. Hitterson. What was the date of that conversation that y 
had, the Kansas-Missouri conversation, with Mr. Liggett? Approxi- 
mately, what date. was that? 

Mr. Quisenperry. What type of conversation ? 

Mr. Hinierson. The time that you all took the ride over in Misseur 
to talk? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I think it was somewhere around the 12th. 

Mr. Hittevson. Twelfth of what month? 

Mr. Quisenperry. January probably. 

Mr. Hitzexson. Is there a no-strike clause in the agreement you | 
previously ? 

' Mr. Quisenperry. We had no contract. Like I stated, we had bee; 
negotiating for 8 months with that particular plant. The rest of th 
packers signed their contracts. If I may, I would like to have 
matter of record in regard to the statement made by Mr. Rock. 

Mr. Horrman. What page is that ? 

Mr. QuisenBerRY. This statement was given day before yesteriday 

Mr. Horrman. What page of the record—you have the. record b 
fore you? 

Mr. Quisenzerry. Let me see, this states “page 2.” 

Mr. Horrman. Page 2 of yesterday’s proceedings? 

Mr. Quisenserry. Day before yesterday. It states that local $55 
of the teamsters union is the only organization that that plan has ever 
had trouble with, I mean the operation, whether it be in Arkansas 
City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; or Kansas City, Kans. The ques 
tion was asked the second time, on page 3, he said “There was onl; 
one union with which you had difficulty?” and he said “Yes, 
is correct.” 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t that page 134? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I don’t know what page your page is. 

Mr. Connon. They have a private transcript. 

Mr. Horrman. That is a transcript they got from the Star re; 
sentative, as I understand it. 

Mr. Conpon. No, they had a man sitting in front of a telev: 
set with a pencil in his hand. 

Mr. Quisenrerry. Mr. Rock stated, “I might state, there was nev 
any other trouble with any local except 955.” I would like to refres! 
Mr. Liggett’s memory and Mr. Rock’s memory—that plant was 
strike 3 years ago and I was sent in to settle that strike along w: 
Mr. Hay and the strike was settled. It happens that the CIO bus 
ness agent out of Wichita handled that and Mr. Neuer had failed t 
open his contract according to terms by giving the employees 60 days 
before it expired and they forced the employees to remain 1 year 
longer than they should have remained at their present wage scale 
at a time when they should have got an increase because of the in- 
creased cost of living, and I want to make a record that the plant was 
on strike by other unions besides the teamsters union of Kansas Cit) 
This statement is a false statement. 

Mr. Horrman. I think the record can show that is his opinie 
whether that statement is false or not. 

Mr. QuisenBeRRY. He made that statement. 
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Mr. Horrman. No witness has the right to come in and charactet 
ize the statement of another witness as false. He can give his opinion 

Mr. QuiseNBERRY. He says as a matter of fact “We have had n 
strike except by that one union. 

Mr. Horrman. You can give your opinion but you have no right 
to characterize whether it is false or true. 

Mr. QuiseNBeRRY. He made the statement. 

Mr. Horrman. You sit here on the witness stand and eal] a man 
liar. 

Mr. QuisenpeRRY. I am not calling hima har. I am bringing 
facts out. 

Mr. Smitru. Of course that record doesn’t say whether that w: 
Wichita, Arkansas City, or Kansas City; he might have been tal! 
ing about Kansas City. 

Mr. Quisenzerry. No, he points out that he had no trouble on! 
with the plant up at Kansas City. 

Mr. SMITH. He might have referred to the plant at Kansas City 

Mr. Connon. At least we are not trying to convict anybody, we ars 
just building up a record trying to obtain facts. The rules of evi 
dence aren’t very strict according to our rules of procedure. 

Mr. McKenna. As long as you are referring to Mr. Rock’s testi 
mony, I believe Mr. Roc k testified he had a work stoppage February 
13, 1952? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I don’t recall the dates of the work stoppages 
I will say this, there was a lot of stoppages that was the fault of 
management th: it wasn’t necessary. 

Mr. McKenna. He said this had to do with trouble between th 
CIO and the A. F. of L., because of dockworkers? 

Mr. QutsenBerrRY. That is not a proper statement. 

Mr. McKenna. You tell us what happened ? 

Mr. QUISENBERRY. There has never been a strike on account of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. McKenna. Referring to that particular company ¢ 

Mr. QuisenBerry. Mr. Brown was present, Liggett was present, | 
was present. He had his stewards. I had my stewards, approximately 
15 men—there was an agreement reached where we worked part of the 

CIO and part of the A. F. of L. on the dock. 

Mr. McKenna. Were these A. F. of L.? 

Mr. QuISENBERRY. They belong to me. 

Mr. McKenna. Before the war they were CIO? 

Mr. Qutsensperry. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Part of them were CIO? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes, 2 out of 5. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the agreement—did the agreement main 
tain that situation or change it? 

Mr. Quisenserry. No, the agreement was we would go about 50-50 
irrangement. There was a checker that would transfer from the 
CIO tothe A. F. of L. and the CIO took the loading job. 

Mr. McKenna. Then the end result was that you had more jobs 
than the CIO? 

Mr, QuisENBERRY. No, I would say it was 50-50. 
aie McKenna. Before the agreement was reached the division was 
what ¢ 

Mr. QutsenBerry. Approximately the same, half and half. 
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Mr. McKenna. How many men did you have on the dock? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I don’t have the correct amount how many men 
were on the dock. We reached an agreement approximately half and 
half because they are called beef luggers and it takes a pretty heavy 
man to handle some of those bulls they sell down there. . 

Mr. McKenna. How many of those workers did you have before 
the agreement—2 or 3? 

Mr. QuIsENBERRY. Not over three. 

Mr. McKenna. How many did the CIO have? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. Probably 3 or 4. 

Mr. McKenna. One more than you had? 

Mr. QuIsENBERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And after the agreement what was the diviston # 

Mr. QuIseNBERRY. Probably 50-50, 

Mr. McKenna. Well, you gained a man? 

Mr. Qutsennerry. Probably did. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have a strike over that? 

Mr. QuisenBERRY. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the trucks stop for half a day? 

Mr. QuisEnBERRY. No, not for jurisdiction. 

Mr. McKenna. At this particular time? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir, there was no strike. 

Mr. McKenna. The drivers didn’t go off for half a day? 

Mr. QuiseNBERRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you continue the normal work? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. McKenna. No change’ whatever? 

Mr. QuiseNzerry. I still say we didn’t have a strike on jurisdiction. 

Mr. McKenna. I am not asking that—I am asking if you had a 

ralkout at that particular time when you were discussing 

Mr. QutsenBerRy. When we had a discussion on this? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. QuiIseNBeRRY. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Or immediately before? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. We had some strikes that were useless, I mean 
that shouldn’t have been, because of the employer directly violating 
the agreement. 

Mr. Horrman. Were those strikes to which you now refer—you say 
shouldn’t have been—were they legal strikes? 

Mr. QuiseNnBerry. They weren’t 

Mr. Horrman. Let me finish—as distinguished from wildcat 
strikes? 

Mr. QuisenBerRY. They weren’t what you call strikes. They were 
work stoppages where there would be a series. of complaints 
brought to the attention of the steward and the steward couldn’t settle 
them and they were referred to the office. 

Mr. Horrman. Were they caused by the union or by the people in 
the plant ? 

Mr. QuisenBerRY. There were several times when the steward 
couldn’t settle the complaints and before I could be reached on the 
job they would be, not on strike, but would stop operation until it was 
settled. Sometimes they lasted half a day, sometimes a day. 

Mr. Horrman. That was contrary to the union rules of procedure‘ 

Mr. Quisenserry. If they had a signed contract, yes; but we never 
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had a signed contract until the first of the year, or since May of this 


. Hitterson. Did you ever call a strike when there were perish- 

: meats loaded in the trucks or that were being carried in the 

‘eets ¢ 

ee. QuisenberRY. When there was any strike called those trucks 
are kept on the ammonia line and refrigerated. Any strike that was 
called and a truck was located on the street, you would have a hard 
time locating the truck, but that truck would be called back to the dock 

| put on the ammonia line. There was no spoilage of meat. 

ie. Hinievson. Wouldn't it be easier to call the strike before they 
were loaded ? 

Mr. nag on Those trucks are loaded late at night and they 
are alread y loa: led an ad if the driver refuses to pull that particular 
truck that particular morning they are already loaded. 

Mr. Hittetson. Who unloads the truck if there is a strike? 

Mr. QutsenberrY. They have men that can unload the truck. 

Mr. Hitietson. Who are the y ¢ 

Mr. QuiIsenperry. We woul ld have unloaded the truck if they 
ranted it. There was no spoilage of merchandise. 

Mr. McKenna. A while ago we discussed the difference between 
you and Clarence Brown, which you testified, I believe, didn’t result 
in blows and which some other witness said did result in blows? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. I think White said that in his testimony 

Mr. McKenna. At the time of the difference with Brown, regard 
less whether there was an exchange of blows, did you tell Brown that 
he or one of his men had caused you to be shot? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No; I said one of his affiliations 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Quisenperry. One of the CIO members. 

Mr. McKenna. Had shot you? 

Mr. QutsenBerRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. Night of December 24. 

Mr. McKenna. What peso 

Mr. QutsENbERRY. Last yea 

Mr. McKenna. Who was it ‘that did it? 

Mr. QUISENBERRY. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the circumstances? 

Mr. QuisenperrY. I live at 5541 Raytown Road. Reitz—R-e-i-t-z- 
Meat Co. is directly across the street from my home. Christmas eve 

fore the plant closed I called and ordered a ham because I was 
going to the country the following morning early, but I wanted to 
vet the ham. I was late getting out there and when I arrived at the 
plant the plant was closed. I parked in the parking lot—they have 
i large parking lot—and when I saw the plant was closed I started to 
leave and someone hollered at me and I stopped. They asked me if 
1 wasn’t Quisenberry and I says “Yes,” and there was an argument 
st arted about Rice sausage, said if I hadn’t interfered out there in 
behalf of the butchers they would have won the plant for the CIO, 
and I told him I didn’t care to discuss it, and I hoa know where he 
got his gun, we was standing by the side of the car, but anyway a gun 
was brought out, and I don’t think he intended te shoot me. he more 
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or less fumbled it and he did shoot me above my knee in the earis igs 
and I have to have it treated. 

Mr. Horrman. You are telling us you were shot as the result of 
fumbling? 

Mr. Quisenserry..T don’t think he intended to shoot me, 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any prosecution ¢ 

Mr. QursenrerrY. No; who would I prosecute? 

Mr. McKenna. Did you file a complaint? 

Mr. QutsenBeRRY. On who? 

Mr. McKenna. The man that shot you? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. I don’t know who he was. 

Mr. Hittetson. Did you report it? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. I reported to the doctor’s office. I didn’t report 

to the sheriff’s office. 

Mr. Hitierson. You didn’t report it to the sheriff’s office? 

Mr. Qusenserry. No. 

Mr. Hietson. You didn’t consider it that important? 

Mr. QurtsEnBERRY. No, sir. 

Mr. Hittetson. How many times were you shot ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I had 40 buckshot put in me. 

Mr. Horrman. Union trouble? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there any trouble in connection with labor dis- 
putes at that time? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I had no trouble. 

Mr. Horrman. In that vicinity was there any labor dispute? 

Mr. QutsENBERRY. NO, no. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know any reason why anybody shor 
put. 40 buckshot in you? 

Mr. QuisensBerry. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Going back to Rock’s testimony, it is my under 
standing that Rock had said there had been no strike of that outfit 
during his tenure, which I think he. said began back in 1950. Was 
there any strike? 

Mr. Quisenperry.: Rock hasn’t been connected with that plant that 
long. 

Mr. McKenna. I think he testified there had never been any strike 
during his tenure; do you know if there was one during his tenure ¢ 

Mr. QutsenBerry. Explain what you mean by his “tenure.” 

Mr. McKenna. During.the time Rock has been associated with 
Mauer-Neuer has there ever been a strike with your union, your 
people? 

Mr. Qutsennerry. I don’t think so; not to my knowledge. I don’t 
know what happens in Arkansas City, Kans., all the time, or Okla 
homa City. 

Mr. McKenna. So if his testimony was so qualified that there had 
never been a strike while he was connected with the Mauer-Neuer 
Corp. you are not telling us whether that is right or not right? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No; he ought to know. He is connected wit 
the company. 

Mr. Horrman. No; we are wasting a lot of time; the question ts 
whether there was a strike or not a strike? 

Mr. QutsenreErrY. It is not clear to me, 
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Mr. McKenna. Rock testified, I believe, that there had never been 
, strike of this Mauer-Neuer plant or any of their plants during the 
time he was connected except strikes of your union ¢ 

Mr. Qursencerry. I couldn’t answer that; I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the testimony I think that you called in- 

rect a while ago? 

Mr. Quisenperry, Well, they have plants—well; he made the state- 
ment in his questioning here that to his knowledge there wasn’t any 
strikes, we were the only ones any time. 

Mr. McKenna. During the time he was connected with the com 

lv $ 

Mr. QutsenBerRY. He didn’t state it that way: no, he did not. 

Mr. McKenna. So your statement in describing his testimony as 
ncorrect you are qualifying it on the assumption he did not qualify 
t as during the time he % was connected with the company ¢ 

Mr. QuisenperRY. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. If he testified that he was stating only during the 
time he was connected with the corporation then does your previous 
testimony that his statement was incorrect still apply 

Mr. Connon. What difference does it make? 

[r. QuisenperRRY. I don’t know. I don’t know what happens in 

chita or Oklahoma City and so forth. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what the chairman tried to tell you earlier. 

Mr. QuisensberRY. That is what I tried to tell him, too. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will stand adjourned for 10 minutes. 

(Recess in the proceedings taken from 11:15 a. m. to 11:25 a. m., 
July 1, 1953.) 


Mr. Smirn. The committee will please come to order. 
a McKenna. Mr. (Jnisenberry. do you know a Mike Brendel ? 
QUISENBERRY. Yes. 
Mr McKenna. Has he ever tried to get your job? 
Mr. Qutsenperry. Mike Brendel ran for election, or tried to run— 
I will say “tried.” He was candidate for election in 1952, if I recall. 
(Anyway, contrary to the bylaws of local 955 or any local union of the 


tony 


ters, Mike Bre ndel was holding rump meetin gs where mem- 
bers of 955 are employed and holding them elsewhere. 

Mr. McKenna. During the time he was running for election was 

ever beat up 

Mr. Qutsenperry. I understand he was hit on the head in front 
of the office for carrying a picket sign. 

Mr. McKenna. For carrying a picket sign he was hit in the head? 

Mr. Quisenpnerry. Yes, sir. That is the only time I know of. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the only time you know of? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever received any gifts or remuneration 

m contractors? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Quisenberry, once again is it your testimony 
that you did not tell Dr. Briney to the effect that if he did not remove 
Dr. Spillman from that plant that you or the union would take action 

lf, or words to that effect ? 

Mr. QuisEenserry. No, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. You never did? 

Mr. Quisennerry. We stated if Dr. Spillman was interfering he 
should be corrected, that that was. out of the line of duties of D 
Spillman. 

Mr. McKenna. You never told him what I just said ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Certainly. I have no power to dictate to the 
Agric ulture De ‘partment in Washington. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember again having talked to Dr, 
Briney ? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Convon. I want to ask 1 or 2 questions. Mr. Quisenberry, 
am not straight in my own mind—is your organization involved i: 
the difficulties going on now. in Kansas City? 

Mr. Quisenzerry. No, sir; other than we might have delivery of 
groceries or meat to a plant that might have a cafeteria. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, the members of the teamsters that 
work in the construction business are not part of your local? 

Mr. Qutsenserry. No. We might furnish food to places like Lake 
City. I think they have a cafeteria. 

Mr. Convon. Are you making those deliveries ? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. Yes; still making them. 

Mr. Connon. None of your people in your local are on strike 
present time? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Except T. M. James China Co. We have 1 
12 people there. 

Mr. Connon. That is not a construction company ? 

Mr. Quisenzerry. No. 

Mr. Connon. You are not involved in any defense difficulties at 
these various defense plants on any of these contracts ? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. No. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could make itnqni 
and perhaps make a suggestion? I noticed in the paper Monday 
night that the man named Rice, mentioned in this testimony, has 
made request that he should be heard before this committee, and as 
one member of the committee I think he should be given the right 
to come before you and make whatever statement he wishes to make. 
As far as I hs ave heard, I understand the sheriff has investigated the 
beating of Mrs. Spillman. I-wonder if the sheriff is going to be called 
in regard to that tawestiaelion 

Mr. Smrrn. I told you several times that the man you refer to, the 
attorney for Rice Sausage-Co., will be allowed to come in here and 
make his statement, but I am not going to call him in here until 
get the majority of our testimony over, and the sheriff of this county 
is under subpena and will testify. 

Mr. Convon. One further inquiry: In regard to the conflict in the 
testimony between this ge ntleman and the other two gentlemen as 
to what happened out at L ynn’s, or Riverside, was there any effort 


made to get individual persons other than personnel, the employees 


of that place, in as witnesses ? 
Mr. Smiru. I have no knowledge of that. 
Mr. Connon. Do you know, Mr. McKenna? 


tod hoe tod bol bod ot 
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Mr. McKenna. As far as I know, Mr. Condon, they are trying to 
follow every lead. I can’t at this moment tell you, but the ‘y are pur 
suing every line of inquiry. 

Mr. Conpon. To get independent persons who were not in that car? 

Mr. McKenna. Every bit of information that can be obtained with 
respect to that incident will be accumulated by us and every other law- 
enforcement officer to the nth degree. I don’t think that matter i 
going to be dropped. 

Mr. Connon. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Quisenberry, explain how you were relieved from 

your position as president of this local ? 
” Mr. Quisenserry. We were instructed by mail from the interna 
tional office that there would be a Mr. Thirion come in to take ovet 
the trusteeship, and at the time oe Thirion arrived we did turn ove 
all books, property, money, and so forth, to him, and at that time 
le would select the members of the executive board and the officers 

Mr. Smiru. And did he make any change in his officers ¢ 

Mr. QutseNBeRRY. He did not. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, you were put back on the job that you 
previously occupied ? 

Mr. QutsenBerry. That is correct. 

Mr. Smiru. How far does your jurisdiction extend around Kansa 
City? 

Mr. Quisenserry. Well, I would say I go as far as——- 

*, SmirH. Describe it geographically, if you can? 
(JuIsENBERRY. Kansas City and vicinity. 
Smiru. Do you take in Wyandotte County? 
QUISENBERRY. Yes, sir. 
Smiru. Joknson County? 
Sg eEERERD , if we had a plant in that county we would. 
' Sarru. You have teamsters over there? 

Mr. Qu ISENBERRY. We don’t go as far as that. 

Mr. Smirn. You go to Lawrence, Kans. ¢ 

Mr. QuiIsenBerRRY. No. 

Mr. Smiru. Clay County, Mo.? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Jackson County, Mo.? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. Any other counties? 

Mr. Quisenserry. No; not that I recall that we have any people 

involved. 
Mr. Siri. When you were having this difficulty trying to nego 
ate a contract with Mr. Rock out at Mauer-Neuer Sausage Co., did 
vou ever make the statement that the tires on the trucks of the Mauer 
Neuer Co. were too small ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I did. 

Mr. Smiru. Explain what you meant by that? 

Mr. Quisenrerry. The company was overloading the equipment 
We have a verbal agreement that the equipment will not be overloaded, 
and the trucks were going out with overloads, and when I say those 
loads are heavy, they. are heavy, and where they send two men that 
isn’t so bad, where they are operated in close range, a few miles from 

ie plant, and they would send them overloaded and we objected to it 


+) 
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because where they are overloaded and have a small tire it wil! 
the tire to blow out, and the drivers were warned by the State } 
way patrol, they were not ified, they were warned-—-— 

Mr. Smirn. Was that Kansas or Missouri ¢ 

Mr. Quisenperry. Missouri. They were warned—I suppose it } 
pened in Kansas, and they were warned and some of them were ; 
tickets, tickets paid by the company, and we took the positior 
didn’t want, the-teamsters and A. F. of L. didn’t want, certainty did 
want to jeopardize our men on the highway. 

Mr. Smirn. And your position was that they were driving a vel 
that wasn’t safe? 

Mr. Quisenserry. Certainly, We den’t want to pull any vel 
that isn’t in a safe condition. 

Mr. Smiru. You testified a while ago that you were making a 
test in Wyandotte County ¢ 

fr. QuisenBerrRy. Road check, 

Mr. Smirn. Just state what vou were doing over there in that r 
check ? ' . 

Mr. Quisenperry. That was a road check handled by the entire 
eration of the teamsters of the United States. 

Mr. Smiru. From midnight June 14 to midnight of June 20; j: 
that right ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Smirn. Did you issue statements relative to that road cl 

Mr. Quitsensperry. In regard to what? 

Mr. Smirn. Did you issue to all your drivers that you were gong 
to make that road test ? 

Mr. Quisenserry. No. The international sent a form out for ws 
to send to the employers notifying the employers that the road check 
would be made. 

‘Mr. Smiru. What did that letter say? 

Mr. Quisennerry. Like I stated, that there would be a road check 
made. 

Mr. Smiru. The purpose of that road check was what? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Purpose. of the road check is to determine w), 
1§ union, who is nonunion and compare the rates of pay. 

Mr. Saru. Mr. Quisenberry, all the publicity I have seen in tie 
metropolitan press and all over the country, the purpose of that was 
fora safety check, to check lights and brakes? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. We che .cked with the driver, asked him the qlies- 
tion what type of equipment. 

Mr. SmirH. Now you were furnished a form, were you not? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. That safety part was not part of the form. 

Mr. Smirn. The safety? 

Mr. QuisenpBerrY. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. In other words, that memorandum, that sheet of paper 
that you got— 

Mr. Quisenperry. Card. 

Mr. Smirn. Card; there wasn’t anything on that that had anvy- 
thing to do with safety on the highway, was there? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Suirn. The only thing on it “Has he paid his dues?” 

Mr. Quisenserry. No; only thing on it, “How much is your wag 

‘2 Where are you employed! What city are you from 
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how is your dues standing?” and so forth—wasn’t only dues, and I 
might add nobody was allowed to collect dues on the street or highway 
Mr. Smirn. Where did you make that test 
Mr. QuiseNBeRRY. We were given areas to work at. 
Mr. Smiru. Where did you go? 
Mr. Quisenperry. Southwest Boulevard to the river north and 
mm the State line as far as the city limits west of Kansas City, 
Cans. 
Mr. Smrvu. Did you stop them out on the road ? 
Mr. Quisenserry,. No, sir; we caught them in parking lots on ware 
j;wuses or docks, 
Mr. Smiru. And Mr. Hoffa, of Detroit, is in charge of that for 
is area f 
Mr. Quisenperry. I couldn't state—-we received our instructions 
m the international office. 
Mr. Smiru. Don’t you take the teamsters union magazine? 
r. QuisenperRY. That is correct. 
Mr. Smirn. Whose picture was on the magazine last month? 
Mr. Qutsenserry. I don’t recall. 
Mr. Smirnu. Don’t you know that your teamsters union magazine 
varried a picture of Dave Beck and Hoffa and say, “T hese are the 
ople responsible for this safety check on the highw: ays 
Mr. Quisenperry. It could have read that way. 
Mr. Smiru. You said it was no safety check ¢ 
Mr. Quisenperry. I didn’t say it wasn’t a safety check. I said 
ere was nothing on the card to my knowledge that asked about 
fety. 
Mr. Siri, In other words, you didn’t ask your people that went 
tomake this e ‘he ck to ask how the truck was? 
Mr. Quisennerry. J didn’t instruct anybody. I had a team and 1 
rked with the team. 
Mr. Smrrn. How many people did you have doing that! 
Mr. Quisensperry. Myself and Ancona. 
Mr. Smrrn. How many trucks did you check? 
Mr. QuisenBerry. Oh, I imagine 70 or 75a day. 
Mr. Smirn. Whereabouts are those cards? 
Mr. Quisenserry. Those ecards are the property of the interna 
tional. T imagine they have them. 
Mr. Smirn. Did you send them in? 
Mr. Quisenperry. No, they were sent to the council's secretary 
Where they went from there I can’t tell you. 
Mr. Smiru. Who is the secretary ? 
Mr. Quisenperry. We have one here. 
Mr. Smrrn. You turned them in daily? 
Mr. Qutsenperry. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Smirn. And you are saying under oath you don’t have any of 
ose cards? 
[r. Quisenserry. I don’t have any of those cards. I turned mine 


Mr. Smrru. Do you know if your secretary has those cards’ 
Mr. Qutsenrrrry. I don’t know. 

Mr. Smirn. How many cards did you turn in? 

Mr. Quisenzerry. I told you about 75 a day. 
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Mr. Smirn. You checked for how many days? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. Five days. 

Mr. Smiru. How many members are in your union? 

Mr. Quisenverry. One thousand and four hundred, apprex; 
mately. 

Mr. Siri. What were the financial receipts of your union bast 
vear! 

Mr. ser NBERRY. I couldn't tell you. That is a matter for the 
secret ’-treasurer. 

Mr. ouns. Don’t you have any idea ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, 

Mr. Smirn. Wasn't it $100,000, $200,000 ? 

Mr. QuIseNBERRY. I am sure it wasn’t $100,000, 

Mr. Smirin: What are your dues? 

Mr. Qu ISENBERRY. U p to > months : 2go $2. 50 amonth. The Av wer 
raised by the international in the international convention, 50 cents 
more, where the minimum dues will be $3, and we raised our dues once 
more to 50 cents more, whic ‘h is 2 total of $3.50. Onur dues are § 3. 
no assessment on members. $500 death benefit to mie »mbers’ f: amily a 2 
sick benefit to individual members where they are in need of he ‘Ip. 

Mr. Suarir. That is all the financial benefits a member of your union 
gets, is health and death benefits? 

Mr. Quisennperry. Would you repeat that for me? Sorry. 

Mr. Suiru. I say that is ail the financial benefits a member of your 
union gets is health and death benefits besides paying his dues? 

Mr. QuisenperRY..No; we have paid some strike benefits from on: 
local union treasury. 

Mr. Smrru. Who has charge of those strike benefits? 

Mr. QuISsENBERRY. Secret: ir v of the organization. 

Mr. Smiru. Are you paying strike benefits now 4 

Mr. Qutsenserry. No, sir; - the strike we have now isthe T. M. James 
China a o. I left on vac ation for 2 weeks and when I left there was 
no arrangement made. If there is any arrangement made now I don't 
know it other than the boys were given their meals. 

Mr. Smirn. They were given their meals? 

Mr. Quisenperry. If you would like that financial report, we also 
turned it in to the Government. 

Mr. Smrrn. Who is secretary-treasurer ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. W. R. Sherry. 

Mr. Smirn. Who authorized the writing of the checks? 

Mr. Quisenserry. Harold Thirion. 

Mr. Smiru. You have nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. You don’t know what funds they have disbursed ther 
af your own personal knowledge ¢ 

Mr. QutIsENBERRY. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What locals do you represent ? 

Mr. QuiseEnBErRRY, 955. 

Mr. Horrman. Just the one? 

Mr. QuIsenperry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You aren’t interested in any way in the teamsters! 

Mr. Quisenperry. Certainiy; I have the teamsters’ union. 

Mr. Horrman. Just that one? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. How many strikes are on now? 

Mr. QutsENBERRY. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Horrman. This is A. F. of L. union: isn’t it? 

Mr. Quisenberry,. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are very deeply interested in A. F. of L 

activities; are you not! é 

Mr. Qurisenperry. That ts right. 

Mir. Horr MAN. J isd one of your purposes is ta see that the A. F 
of L. men have jobs? 

Mr. Quisenperry. T have a job taking care ef my own people. I 
, not interested or active m any other organization, placing them 
on tobs—that is the duty of the loeal. 

Mr. Horraan., What do vour people do? 

Mr. Quispenperry. | have grocery stove, package meat, and liquor 
arivers., 

Mr. Horraan. You aren’t interested in the employees at Sundown ¢ 

Mr. Quisenperry. Sunflower? 

Mr. Horrman, Sunflower, I mean, or Lake City? 

Mr. Quisensberry. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Sundown might be all right for it? 

Mr. QuisENBERRY. Sounds like Sundown. 

Mr. Horrman. The sun has gone down on the project ? 

Mr. QutsenperrY. It has gone down. 

Mr. Horrman. How many men are out of work out there? 

Mr. QuiseNnBErRRY. I couldn’t tell you. Tam not interested in that 
field. 

Mr. Horrman. How many men are out of work at Lake City ? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know how many A. F. of IL. men are out of 
jobs because of disputes or jurisdictional disputes? 

Mr. QuiseNBERRY. No, sir; I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Horrman. You haven’t interest enough to have made a survey 
of the overall picture so as to know approximately how many A. F 
of L. men are out of jobs because of these stoppages and strikes 

Mr. Qutsenperry. May I ask you what good that would do me if I 
did ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t know whether anything would do you any 
good, sir. I just asked you the broad general question whe ther as an 
* F, of L. man and an officer in one union you have made an overall 

irvey in this community so you could give us an opinion as to how 
many A. F. of L. men were out of work now and have been out of work 
ver what period because of slowdowns and work stoppages or strikes. 

Mr. Qutsenperry. Certainly, they have my sympathy. 

Mr. Horrman. The question is, Have you made any survey to tell us? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. No, sir; I haven’t any reason to. 

Mr. Horrman, All right; you were connected with the butchers at 
one time? 

Mr. QutsenzerryY. No, sir; never was. I used to belong to the Paint- 
ers Local No. 9. 

Mr. Horrman. Haven’t had anything to do with the butchers? 

Mr. Quisenperry. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. But you have been conciliator; is that what you 
would be? 


PKOOE 
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Mr. Quisenzerry. I have been business representative with the n'y 
thought in mind of conducting the affairs of the union, such as neg: . 
tiating contracts, settlement of affairs. 

Mr. Horrman. And keeping the men at work? 

Mr. QuiseNBERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And attempting to enforce the orders of the loca} 
union? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You might be called an enforcer? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I don’t think that is the proper term. I de:.'t 
enforce anything—we negotiate, not enforce. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. QuisenBerry. I would like to make a statement. It seers 4. 
though Mr. Rock makes the statement we more or less have tried ts 
pick on this particular company——- 

Mr. Horrman. What is that? 

Mr. QuisenBerry. That we are trying to pick on this company by a 
series of strikes. He lists 10. I made the statement some of those 
strikes were not strikes but they were shutdowns pending settlement 
of grievances which were ignored. He states he was never given ar, 
grievances. He states that in his record. 

I have a letter here back from the company about the time he 
he was never given any grievances, signed by Mr. Bickley, and 
care to see the letter I would be glad to let you have it. 

Mr. HorrMan. I have no objection to a broad general stat 
giving his reasons for these things, but I don’t think it is neeessar 
go into the details of it. 


Mr. Smirn. Go ahead and make your statement. 
Mr. Qutsenperry. Mr. Bickley says: 


In accordance with our agreement the union held a grievance meeting in the 
year 1951, and we attempted to reduce the length of some of the country r 

Mr. Rock said we didn’t submit grievances, We submitted som 
telephone and some by letter. 

Mr. Smiru. What does Mr. Rock have to do with it--what does 
that have to do with it? 
Mr. Quisenperry. It isn’t safe for the boys to be too long on the 
road. 

Mr. Smitu. What are your hours? 

Mr. Quisenperry. Ten; and some of the boys work 10 and 15 hours. 

Mr. Smirn. And you got paid for that? 

Mr. Horrman. Overtime? 

ei Hitietson. You mean to say the men work 10 or 15 hour: 
day, or a total of 60 hours and only got paid for 40 hours? 

Mr. Ge ISENBERRY. No; they got paid 60 hours; 20 hours overtime 

Mr. Hiixietson. It was overtime, that is the question Mr, Smit 
asked, 

Mr. Connon. If your driver in 1 day, let’s say he works 15 hours—- 
I think that is too long because on the road he might. go to sleep— 
next day he works 10 hours and he only works 40 hours that week. 
he wouldn’t get any overtime pay ? 

Mr. Qutsenserry. That is right. We object to those long hours 
because a man couldn’t stand up under it; it is not safe. 

Mr. Conpon. I certainly agree it isn’t safe to operate a truck 10 or 
15 hours on the road. 


yies 
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Mr. Quisenrerry. I would like to state we have agreements, con- 
tracts, with every packinghouse except Wilson and Swift. Swift is 
operated by an independent union. Wilson plant is part CIO, outside 
drivers, don’t belong to anything, and to the best of my knowledge we 
haven't had a strike in any of those plants for the past 10 years ex- 
cept Mauer-Neuer. 

Mr. Smrru. Even at the plant where the independent union? 

Mr. Qutsennerry. The independent union might have had a strike. 
We don’t represent Swift & Co. nor Wilson. We represent all the 
rest of them. We haven’t had a strike in the past 10 years except 
M iuer-Neuer. 

Mr. Convon. Your local hasn't had any strike with any industry 
tor the past 12 years? 

Mr. Quisenzerry. No; with the packing industry except Mauer- 
Ne wer, 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. 

Mr. Quisennerry. Let me state one thing. I feel that I have been 
more or less smeared, not by this committee, but by some witnesses, 
ind I would like to make this statement, that I had a pretty clear 
record. I served my time in service. I served 2 years in the Marine 
Corps overseas and I got an honorable discharge. I just want to bring 
that out. 

Mr. Horrman. You heard these two young fellows testify here yes- 
terday that they tried to engage in the building of houses? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I didn’t hear it. I read it in the paper. 

Mr. Horrman. They served just as well as you did and they ean’t 
engage in business. They lost what money they had and can’t build 
because of union ac tivity 5 : do you think that is right or just 4 

Mr. QuIsENBeERRY. | don’t know the basis of your argument. 

Mr. Horr AN. its ssuming these 2 young men that came out of serve 
ice married, and each of them with 2 children, put all their money in 
the project attempting to build homes for veterans, prefabricated 
houses built up in Wisconsin, and because a dispute occurred here in 
the union they are out of business and can’t build houses, You think 
that is right? 

Mr. Quiseneerry. You and I are going to agree on that. 

Mr. Horrman. Answer that question. 

Mr. QUISENBERRY, As I understand, J. O. Mack, of the carpenters, 
gave those boys the “go” sign to go ahead. J. O. Mack was respons! 
ble for those boys being put out of business. 

Mr. Horrman. And he has 9,000 men out of work ? 

Mr. Qutsenperry. I don’t think J. O. Mack was right. 

Mr. Horrman. He has 9,000 men out of work; do: you think that is 
right? 

Mr. Quisenserry. I won't answer that, but I understand J. O. Mack 
is giving them the right to go ahead and then he shut their operation 
down and I think J. 0. Mack was w rong. 

Mr. Horraan. He shut it down? 

Mr. Quisenperry. I don’t know who shut it down. I understand 
he was charged with it if he did. 

Mr. Horrman. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. RUSSELL B. BRINEY, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Dr. Russell B. Briney, called as a witness, having been first duly 
sworn, on his oath, testified as follows:) ; 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Doctor ? 

Dr. Brinry. Dr. Russell B. Briney. 

Mr. McKenn a How do you spell your last name ? 

Dr. Briney. L-r-i-n-e-y. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are you employed? 

Dr. Brrney. Here. 

Mr. McKenna. What ts your occupation ? 

Dr. Brinrey. I am in charge of Federal meat inspection in Kansas 
City area. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have inspectors who work under vou? 

Dr. Briney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. About how many ¢ 

Dr. Brrney. Eighty-two. 

Mr. McKenna. Is Dr, Spillman one of them? 

Dr. Brrney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you receive a telephone call last January 7 
with respect to Dr. Spillman’s work at the Rice sausage plant? 

Dr. Brrvey. I received a call; I received two calls. If I remember 
right, it was January 5 and also January 7. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about those calls. 

Dr. Briney. The man that called me at the office identified hi 
self as Mr. Quisenberry. He said he was the president of local No. 

I forget the number, but he was with the teamsters union. 

Mr. McKenna: Can you talk a little more loudly, please, Doctor‘ 

Dr. Brinry. And he wanted to know if Dr. Spillman was 1m our 
employ and if I was inspector in charge and had control over the 
services of Dr. Spillman, and I said that I did, and he says, “Well, 
we want you to remove this man from Lee’s Summit, Mo., and we 
want it done right away”; he addressed me in two different languages, 
I might say, English and profane. 

Mr. McKenna, That was the first. time you had ever heard of Mr. 
Quisenberry / 

Dr. Briney. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. 

Dr. Brrney. And I told him it was a little unusual to remoye a 
civil service employee that fast, in any event, let alone be called up 
by some stranger and be asked to remove a man. I told him to give 
us the story and the allegations in writing and we’d try to do some 
thing about it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Quisenberry say what would be done if 
you didn’t remove him ? 

Dr. Briney. Yes, sir; he said if we didn’t remove him. by 
January 7, he would take action himself. I don’t know what a 
tion he intended to take. I suppose he would go up probably t 
the Washington office. That is what I suppose. He told me that this 
man was a troublemaker. He called him some other names, whic! 
was unbecoming to any gentleman, and said that he was surprised 
that Dr. Spillman hasn’t. been beaned by now. 

Mr. McKenna. Quisenberry said that? 
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Dr. Brrney. Yes, sirg and I told him tf he would give me his 
number, telephone number, that I would call him back later, and the 
ent day— — 

Mr. Horrman. Did he give you the number?! 

Dr. Briney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What was it? 

Dr. Briney. I don’t remember the number, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have a record of it in your office? 

Dr. Brrney. I might have. But I ealled him back using the same 
number, and the stenographer informed me he wasn’t in. 

Mr. McKenna. You asked for him by name? 

Dr. Briney. I gave them my number and he called me at my home 
the next day—at mv home, 

Mr. McKenna. You asked for him by name? 

Dr. Brrnry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember haw they answered the telephone, 
how the stenographer answered 4 

Dr. Briney. It was some labor union office. 

Mr. McKenna, That’s the way they answered the telephone? 

Dr. Brrney. Yes, sir. And the next day my wife was very sick and 
Th a ry at home. He ealled at my residence, and I told him that 
I wasn’t about to remove any ins spec tor because of his allegations, and 
fhe een put it in writing, we'd consider it. In fact, I had already 
talked to Dr. Spillman about the same thing, and he had denied having 
inything to do with either union, out at this particular plant. 

Mr. oe What was the date of that second telephone eall @ 

Dr. Brrney. It was January 7. 

Mr. McKenna. January 7¢ 

Dr. Briney. I believe it was January 7. 

Mr. SmrirH. Can I interpose here? Doctor, will vou state for the 
purpose of the record that it was the same voice, you recognized it as 
the same voice, on the second telephone eall as you did on the first 
telephone call? 

Dr. Brrney. That is right. 

Mr. Smirx. You are positive about that? 

Dr. Briney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. All right. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the rest of the story, Doctor. 

Dr. Brrney. This thing had been discussed with Dr. ao 
before, a few days be fore, and I had sent ny assistant out to R. 
Rice Sausage Co. to make contact with the ins spector and also ae 

nagement in regard to the matter, and I was trying to make arrange- 
ments for a meeting so we could get together on the thing. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the net result of your investigation 
without going into detail. Did you sustain or overrule the findings of 
Dr. Spillman ? 

Dr. Brinry. Well. of course, Jater on there was an tmvestigation 
vou know. We didn’t establish anything. We didn’t establish that 
he had interferred with the union activities. 

Mr. McKenna. Your investigation then was to find out whether or 
not he had interferred with union activities ? 

Dr. Barney. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Your investigation didn’t establish that he had? 

Dr. Brinry. We didn’t establish anything and we haven't since. 
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Mr. McKenna. The second telephone call, you said, was January 7! 

Dr. Brrney. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any further discussion with Mr, 
Quisenberry ¢ 

Dr. Briney. No. He agreed to send me the story in writing, whi 
I didn’t receive. 

Mr. McKenna. You never got that? 

Dr. Brtrney. Never got that. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the date on which Mrs. Spillman -va. 
beaten ? 

Dr. Briney. January 10, 

Mr. McKenna. Three days later? 

Dr. Berney. Three d: ays later: yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you since made an investigation or did y 
advise Mr. Quisenberry the result of your investigation on these 
charges against Spillman 4 

Dr. Briney. Well, when he said he would take action himself, J 
cautioned him about any intimidation or mterference with the w 
of an inspector. I quoted the law to him. I think it is paragraph ¢2 
of Public Law 775, passed by the 80th Congress, which protect: 
Government employe es. 

Mr. McKenna. What did Mr. Quisenberry say to that? 

Dr. Briney.. Well, I don’t remember that he made any remark abou 
It. 

Mr. McKenna. But then you made a further investigation of these 
charges, did you, the Department of Agriculture did 

Dr. Brrney. Yes, well, we made investigations right along throug 
the 8th and 9th, and I talked to the management at R. B. Rice Sausa 
Co., and we were trying to call a meeting out there to see if we cou! 
talk the thing over. It’s our job to correct a condition, not punisi 
someone, and Mr. Rice’s assistant, I had talked to him on the tele- 
phone, and we had made a tentative date that he would call me so that 
we could arrange for this meeting the next week. They had an elec- 
tion out there on the 12th, and I didn’t feel that that was the proper 
time to have a conference with him, so he was to call me on January 
10, and let me know when we could have this meeting, and, of course, 
he called me the 10th after this thing happened. 

Mr. McKenna. After what happened? 

Dr. Brrney. After the attack happened. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. - What did he say? 

Dr. Brrnry. Well, he said he was sorry it had happened and he 
wanted to know if I knew about it. 

Mr. McKenna. He said he was sorry it had happened? 

.Dr. Briney.. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any implication that it was related to 
Dr. Spillman’s troubles at the Rice plant? 

Dr. Briney. You say the Rice plant? 

Mr. McKenna. The Rice plant; yes. 

Dr. Brrney. There was no indication in his conversation—- 

Mr. Convon. By “he” who do you mean? 

Dr. Brrney. I never have named him. I can’t think of his name. 
now. 


Mr. Convon. The assistant manager, anyway, of the company? 
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Dr. Brrney. The assistant manager; yes, sir. He appeared to be 
very sorry in fact. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, after all these investigations that you have 
ade and after all the investigations the Department of Agriculture 
vas made, has there been any finding that Dr. Spillman interfered 
1 the labor problems or labor troubles of this company ¢ 

Dr. Brinry. It has never been established. 

Mr. Hiitetson. Has there ever been a complete result from the in- 
vestigation by the Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. Britney. To my knowledge, it is my opinion, that the ease had 
bee tN ¢ ‘omple te dd. 

Mr. HdLLELsSon Dropped? 

Dr. BRINEy. Completed. 

Mr. H1ILLeLson. Completed but no record? 

Dr. Briney. Unless some unforeseen thing comes up in the future. 
There has never been anything established on either side as far as 
I know. 

Mr. Hitietson. When you say completed you mean dropped or 
temporarily shelved? 

Dr. Briney. Yes. 

Mr. Hitzerson. ‘To your we then, Dr. Briney, no actual 
complete report has ever been made by the authorities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington ? 

Dr. Briney. Well, the investigator that was here, I didn’t see his 
report. 

Mr. Hitietson, Wouldn't you normally have seen one had there 
been reports such as that made? 

Dr. Brrney. I have seen a letter from our chief to R. B. Rice’s 
lawyer, in which it stated that as far as they are concerned the matter 
was complete, unless some unforeseen thing came up in the future. 

Mr. Hititetson. But I mean the normal procedure would be for 
you to receive a copy of any report they made if it pertained to your 
district or your division? 

Dr. Brrney. Yes, sir, but I have not received that report. 

Mr. Hitertson. Yes, that’s what I mean. Then, in your opinion, 
it has been temporarily shelved and there has been no report made? 

Dr. Briney. As far as I know. 

Mr. McKenna. How long has Dr. Spillman worked for you? 

Dr. Briney. Well, he has been with the Bureau of Animal Industry 
o6 years. 

Mr. McKenna. Is he a competent or incompetent man? 

Dr. Brrney. He is a very competent inspector. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had other problems with him? 

Dr. Brrney. He is very reliable. He follows the regulations’ pretty 
close. Some packers don’t like that so well, you know, but most packers 
we get along with very nicely and we thought we were getting along 
with R. B. Rice Sausage Co. very nicely, and we are now. 

Mr. Smrrx. Prior to that time, Dr. Spillman made a report that 
they were killing diseased hogs out there, didn’t he? 

Dr. Briney. On December 23; yes, sir. Wait a minute. you say 
killing diseased hogs? } 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Dr. Brrney. They were killing hogs that were in the healing proc- 
ess of a condition known as vesicular exanthema. 
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Mr. Smiru. Which is a common disease which has been all over 
this country from garbage-fed hogs, hasn't it ¢ 

Dr. Briney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. And he made that report to you ! 

Dr. Briney. Yes, sy, that morning. 

Mr. Smitu. That morning, December 23% 

Dr. Briney. December 23. 

Mr. Smirnu. And those hogs. were not processed out there? 

Dr. Briney. No, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. ‘That was his duty, wasn’t it! 

Dr. Briney. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Connon. Dr. Briney, do I get tliis picture straight, that there 
was a National Labor Relations Board election being held out at this 
Rice sausage plant on January 12¢ 

Dr. Briney. That’s the way I understood it. 

Mr. Connon. And that one of the unions, the A. F. of L. people, 
protested to you over the phone that they believed Dr. Spillman was 
interceding in that Labor Board election, prior to the election on be 
half of the CIO, wasn’t that correct? Wasn't that the charge thes 
made ? 

Dr. Briney. They. implied that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. And, of course, your meat inspectors are Government 
employees and I presume you have orders you are not to engage in 
electioneering for either union ? They have specific instructions not 
to interfere in any union ? 

Dr. Briney. That is right. 

Mr. Convon. And in the election that was held, and I believe the 
record shows the A. IF. of L. won it, and thereafter some sort of an 
investigation was made as to whether or not Dr. Spillman had been 
trying to assist one or the other of the labor organizations, and as to 
that you state there was no evidence that he had, in fact, attempted to 
to influence the election one way or the other? 

Dr. Brrvey. As far as I know, that was never established, but I 
didn’t see all the Bureau investigator’s report. 

Mr. Convon. But you know there was an investigation and, as far 
as you know, there is no evidence that Dr. Spillman had attempted 
to influence the other employees to vote one way or another in that 
election? _ 

Dr. Brrvey. If it had been established he wouldn’t be with us. 

Mr. Conpon. Now, Dr. Spillman is not working now? 

Dr. Briney. He is not working. He is disabled. He is not able to 
work. 

Mr. Connon.’ He is off on sick leave ¢ 

Dr. Briney. Yes. ’ 

Mr. Connon. I see, thank vou. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. The committee will recess until 2 p. m. 

. (Thereupon at 12 m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. 
Wint Smith (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
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Present: Representatives Smith, Hoffman, Lucas, Hillelson, and 
Condon. " : 2 . 
Present also: Edward A. McCabe and William F. McKenna. 


Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 
TESTIMONY OF ERNEST HAAS, LAWRENCE, KANS. 


(Ernest Haas, called as a witness, having been first duly sworn on 
his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. Smiru. Will you please state your name? 

Mr. Haas. Ernest Haas. 

Mr. Smiru. What is your business ¢ 

Mr. Haas. Construction, general construction. 

Mr. Smiru. Whereabouts are you engaged in construction work ? 

Mr. Haas. Lawrence, Kans. 

Mr. Smirn. What company are you engaged with? 

Mr. Haas. V. A. Green Construction Co. 

Mr. Smiru. Is that a general contracting company ¢ 

Mr. Haas. It is. 

Mr. Smiru. Are you engaged in building work at Lawrence? 

Mr. Haas. We are. 

Mr. Smrru. Have you had any difficulties with the labor up there 
in the past year / 

Mr. Haas. We have. 

Mr. Smiru. What is your arrangement that you have up there be- 
tween the contractor, subcontractor, between the ordinar y laborers 
and the men that worked as iron workers ¢ 

Mr. Haas. Well, the biggest part of the time the ironworkers’ union 
does not furnish us with steelworkers, we are forced to take common 
laborers, pay them the ironworkers scale, and the worker, in turn, 
pays the union a dollar a day for permit to work. 

Mr. Smirn. In other words, the ironworkers haven’t furnished you 
with ironworkers, but they force you to take a man out of the pool 
of the labor unions? 

Mr. Haas. That’s right. 

Mr. Smira. And you pay him the ironworkers’ scale? 

Mr. Haas. That’s correct. 

Mr. Smirn. And what is the difference between the common la- 
borers’ and ironworkers’ scale ? 

Mr. Haas. Oh, approximately a dollar to $1.05 an hour. 

Mr. Smirtn. And what about this permit system, how is that 
handled ? 

Mr. Haas. Well, the business agent or his assistant comes out on 
the job once a week, preferably just before payday, before the workers 
are paid, and collects from the workers who have been working on 
as Ironworkers, 

Mr. Smrru. And he collects how much did you say ¢ 

Mr. Haas. $1.a day. 

Mr. Smiru. And the workers get— 

Mr. Haas. He gets approximately $8 a day extra. 

Mr. Sura. He gets $8 a day extra? 

Mr. Haas. That’s right. 

Mr. Smrrn. For that he pays $1 back? 

Mr. Haas. That’s right 
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Mr. Smrri. Now, where does that ironworkers’ business agent come 
from, if you know? 

Mr. Haas. From Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Smiru. And do you know his name? 

Mr. Haas. Well, the ironworker that I have dealt with most of the 
time, his name is Godfrey. 

Mr. Smirn. Godfrey? 

Mr. Haas. Godfrey. 

Mr. Smiru. Does Mr. Godfrey come out and collect this dollar? 

Mr. Haas. He does. 

Mr. Smiru. What other disputes have vou had, if any, with re 
to this work? 

Mr. Haas. Well, 2 years ago on May of 1951 we had a dispute with 
the hoisting engineers, A. F. of L. Kansas C itv. Mo. They claimed 
that the man who was ope rating on a part-time basis: on an A-frame 
truck should belong to the hoisting engineers and they struck our jobs 
out there for about 3 days before it was decided within their own union 
that it belonged to the truckdrivers. Then, we said that we would be 
willing to deal with the truckdrivers on it but no one from the truck 
drivers union ever showed up on the job. So the man just continued 
to work. He was a laborer that we put over on it to operate the 
A-frame. 

Mr. Smirn. Now, do you have a = ‘contractor on this job that } 
been paying these ironworkers and laborers ¢ 

Mr. Haas. Yes, sir: we have a subcontractor. 

Mr. Smrru. Do you know whether or not he was foreed to, com- 
pelled to pay more than, more money by reason of this arrangement 
than he would have had, if he had not had to hire ironworkers? 

Mr. Haas.’I am sure. It cost him $5,000 for labor on his contract, 

Mr. Smitru. Now, what did they say they would do to you or to him 
if he didn’t pay this extra scale to get the permit? 

Mr. Haas. They would put a picket on the job. 

Mr. Smrru. And have they put a picket on the job? 

Mr. Haas. The ironworkers haven’t because he went ahead and paid 
them. 

Mr. Smirn. He went ahead and paid them. That’s all. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you tell us the amount of money that has been 
paid over and above what would have been paid under the regular 
procedure paid to these men who were laborers but received pay as 
ironworkers? Well, look, you said $5,000. Was - 

Mr. Haas. I think that is a little better than—possibly a little bet- 
ter than 10 percent extra to do business that way because of the low 
productivity of these workers. 

Mr. HorrMan. And what was the amount of the contract ? 

Mr. Haas. About $44,000. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the first name of Godfrey? 

Mr. Haas. I don’t know his first name. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know the address? 

Mr. Haas. No. We deal with him, I think from 1722 Tracy Street. 

Th: it is the union address. 

Mr. Horrman. Give me that again? 

Mr. Haas. 1722 Tracy Street. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. All right. Thank you very much. 


’ 
ere 
ealte 't 
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TESTIMONY OF CHICK HUMPHREY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Chick Humphrey, called as a witness, and having first duly sworn 
on his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. HorrmMan. What is your business, Mr. Humphrey, please? 

Mr. Humrurey, I am business representative of Pipefitters’ Local 


F999 
VO. 


Mr. Horrman. Then, you have been connected with this organi 
gation how long? 
Mr. Humpnrey. Approximately 20 years. 
Mr. Horrman. And where have you been negot jating settlement 
disputes recently ? 
Mr. Humrnrey. Recently we haven’t had any disputes to settle. 
The last time I was on one was at Sunflower Ordnance. 
Mr. HorrmMan. Was that May 16% 
Mr. Humrnrey. As to the date, I can’t recall, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. You had some dispute out at the Claycomo plant? 
Mr. Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HorrMan. Where they manufacture wings for one of the jet 
bombe rs ¢ 
Mr. Humeurey. That’s right. 
Mr. Horrman. And do you recall what that was? 
Mr. Humrnrey. No; we have a telegram here from our geners! 
office signed by Carlson. If you care to, I will read it. 
Mr. Horrman. Before you get to that, this is the situation, was it 
not: You have out there a teamsters’ union, haven’t you 4 
Mr. Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. And a pipefitters’ and plumbers’ union ? 
Mr. Humpnurey. Pipefitters, 
Mr. HorrMan. Pipefitters ¢ 
Mr. Humenrey. And plumbers, 
Mr. Horrman, Plumbers. They are in one organization, are they? 
Mr. Humpurey. No, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. Two?! 
Mr. Humenrey. Local 533, pipefitters; local No. 8 is the plumbers. 
Mr. Horrman. And you were using considerable pipe ? 
Mr. Humrurey. That’s right. 
Mr. Horrman. Of not ordinary iron pipe or— 
Mr. Humrnrey. All different sizes. 
Mr. Horrman. Pipe that can be easily damaged ? 
Mr. Humenrey. That’s right. 
Mr. Horrman. That was being damaged when it was put off the 
trucks ? 
Mr. Humpnrey. That’s right. 
Mr. Horrman. Teamsters were hauling it in? 
Mr. Humprrey. That’s right. 
Mr. Horrman. And the teamsters had been throwing it off? 
Mr. Huwpnurey.: Right. 
Mr. Horrman. And as they threw it off it became damaged so it 
rasn’t fit for use by you ? 
_ Houmenrey. That’s right. 
. Horrman. So, the pipe fitters? or plumbers’ union, which is it? 
fr. Hi MPHREY. Pipefitters that Iam with. 
Mr. Horrman. And they had to use the pipe? 
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Mr. Humenrey. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And to have it so they could use it they proceeded to 
unload it from the trucks? 

Mr. Humpurey. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. They were in condition so they could be used ! 

Mr. Humpnurey. Not without more work on them. 

Mr. Horrman. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Humpenrey. I wasn’t on the job at the time. 

Mr. Horrman. You have some official reports ¢ 

Mr. Humpurey. I have some official reports; ves, sir 

Mr. Horrman. From those official reports what do we get! 

Mr. Humrnurey. Well, I would have to go through them and read 
because there are so many, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, all right. To boil it down, some hundred 
teamsters appeared on the ground asserting that that work belonged 
to them—unloading from the trucks; did they not? 

Mr. Humenurey. That is the report that came into our office from 
our steward on the job. 

Mr. Horrman. That was in an official report made in the line of 
your duties? 

Mr. Humpnurey. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that what it told you in substance? 

Mr. Humenrey. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. How was the thing settled ? 

Mr. Humrurey. Was settled by the job being shut down by the 
subcontractor. 

Mr. Horrman. Why, do you know? 

Mr. Humpurey. Because the United Association will not allow 
the men to work where there is mob violence. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what there was there? 

Mr. Humpurey. That is what the contractor shut the job down 
for. 

Mr. Horrman. That is, there approximately a hundred—who 
knows—a hundred, approximately a hundred teamsters appeared out 
there with- 

Mr. Humrurey. That I couldn’t tell you, only the report that came 
into the office. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was the report signed by? 

Mr. Humpnrey. It was telephoned, verbal report. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know the name of the man, your steward? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I believe it was Mr. Jajars if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Horrman. Jajars. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Humenrey. J-a-j-a-r-s. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Humpenrey. Bud. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know where he is now? 

Mr. Humenrey. I think he is out of the city; has been out for 
some time. Couldn’t locate him. 

Mr. Horrman. We couldn’t locate him. That is our excuse for 
having you in. You said I understand you have a written report; 
haven’t you ? 

Mr. Humpurey. No; only what I have from our general office. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean in Washington ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. That’s right. 
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Mr. Horrman. Well, didn’t you have any report in addition to 
your verbal report from the steward! Didn’t you have something 
else to act on? 

Mr. Humpurey. I believe we have a letter here from Mr. Ball, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Horrman. Who is Mr. Ball? 

Mr. Humpnrey. He is a pipe contractor, B-J Mechanical Heat 
Contractors, joint venture. 

Mr. Horrman. That is one of the documents on which you acted? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you read it, please ? 

Mr. Humeurey. Yes, sir, | Reading:} 


B-J MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS, 
PLUMBING-HEATING-PIPING CONTRACTORS, Post OFFICE Box 1038, 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 
LonG-TURNER, 
Post Office Box 2665, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
(Attention Mr. L. W. Hall.) 

GENTLEMEN: This is to advise you that we have been informed by Locals 
No. 8 and 533, United Association of Journeymen Pipefitters, Plumbers and 
Apprentices, that effective 4:30 p. m., May 16, 1952, they would not permit 
their members to work on the above job until further notice. Their reason 
for this action is that they refuse to work on jobs where mob action prevails 
and where their members are liable to bodily harm suffered by attacks from 
hoodlums. 

As you know, members of the local teamsters’ union delivered and unloaded 
truckload to the job Friday, May 16, and this truck was escorted by at least 
25 men armed with pick handies, short lengths of pipe, ete. For 6 weeks the 
teamsters and pipefitters and plumbers have been arguing about which craft has 
jurisdiction over the unloading of materials delivered to the job. We have sat 
in countless meetings with these crafts attempting to work out a solution to the 
problems and have been unsuccessful. The action Friday was a culmination 
to the matter; an effort by the teamsters to enforce their demands by brute force. 

Very truly yours, 
B-J MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS, 
WILLIAM BALL. 


Mr. Horrman. Now, is that the situation as it was, substantially the 
situation as it was recorded to you by your own union officials and 
men ¢ 

Mr. Humenrey. That is pretty close to it. sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, if there is any material variance, tell us? 

Mr. Humenurey. As to that, I was not on the job and I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Horrman. Nothing in the report indicates that the statements 
in that letter are not true? 

Mr. Humenurey. Nothing further only this wire that was received. 

Mr. Horrman. Read that, if you will? 

Mr. Humpnurey (reading) : 

J. W. CARLSON, 


Business Manager, Local 533, 
8249 Main Street, Kansas City: 


Following wire received from John Dunlop, chairman national joint board: “At 
its meeting held June 6, 1951, joint board considered jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween teamsters and electricians and teamsters and United Association Ford for 
issembly plant Claycomo, Mo., Long Turner Construction Co., contractor; B—J 
Mechanical Contractors, subcontractor. Joint board has directed Teamsters 
International Union to cease forcible interference with contractors’ assignment 
of work. Mr. David Beck of Teamsters International Union has assured chair- 
man joint board that representative will be sent to project with instructions to 
cease such tactics. Accordingly joint board directs United Association Electrical 
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Workers and Brickmasons to return to work immediately. If teamsters unioy, 
protest contractors’ assignment they may file request for job decision in accord. 
ance with procedures of joint board.” Please advise whether instructions eon. 
tained herein have been complied with. 


Martin P, Durkin. 

Mr. Horrman. Any other? 

Mr. Humrurey. I have another telegram here that applies to that, 
It is addressed to Mr. Carlson: 
J. W. CARLSON, 

Business Manager, Local 583, 
8249 Main Street, Kansas City: 
Following wire received from John T. Dunlop, chairman national! Joint board, 


“At its meeting June 24, 1952, joint board considered jurisdictional disputes 
between teamsters and electrical workers and teamsters and United Associatioy, 


Tord assembly plant Claycomo, Mo., Long Turner Construction Co., contract; t, 
B-J Mechanical Contractors, subcontractors. Joint board voted to make follow 
ing Job decision : Unloading from trucks in initial delivery to job site or unloading 
and loading of material on and off trucks in moving such material from one 
storage warehouse to another storage warehouse, job stock room or fabricating 
shop is work of teamsters under decision of record dated October 1923. Loading 
and unloading of material on and off trucks when used to deliver material from 
job stock room or from fabricating shop to approximate point of use is within 
jurisdiction of United Association of electrical Workers as case may be. This 
action of joint board was predicated upon particular facts and evidence before it 
regarding this dispute and shall be effective on this particular job only.” 
MaRrTIN P. DuRKIN, 
General President U. A. 
Mr. Horrman. Is that a true statement then as to the situation, 
speaking generally at that plant? They were engaged in the manu- 
fuctire or assisting in the manufacture of wings for jet planes that 
were needed in connection with the war effort? 

Mr. Humrnurey. The plant was being built for that purpose. 

Mr. HorrMan. I went too fast; and that in order to go ahead with 
prodarte they needed this pipe to be in conditon so it could be 

eadily used by the pipefitters ¢ Q 

Mr. Humenrey. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And the way it was being unloaded. it was damaged 
and that unloading was being done by the teamsters so the pipefitters 
wi gee to unload it themselves. When they started, then, the mob, 

called, came out there from the teamsters and the pipefitters quit 
a ‘ause they didn’t want to have any trouble. Now if that is 
wrong—— 

Mr. Humpenurey. Part of that. 

Mr. HorrMan. ‘Fix it up? 

Mr. Humpurey. Part of that and that is the last part on the job 
violence. Yes; ths it is why our men were not on the job. Why we 
left the job. Now, I have here for the record letters from ‘all of the 
subcontractors that we worked for. They are the heating pipe con- 
tractors of Kansas City, Mo., and it states—it would take too long to 
read these unless you want me to read 1 or 2 of them. 

Mr. Horrman. If you can, give us the substance of them. 

Mr. Humpurey. Well, it says 


‘Reference: Request of pipefitters local union No. 533, United Association of 
Journeyman Plumbers, Pipe Fitters and Apprentices relative to procedure in 
handling of materials. 

In the matter of jurisdictional dispute and additional claims now being mad 
by the teamsters union. It has been the practice in our years as plumbing a1 d 
heating contractors, for the members of the above-mentioned local union ant 
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Ni ft of the letters, Congressman, ire nlong that same line. 

Mr. HorrmMan, Steamfitters had always before been unleading the 
nine ? 

Mr. Humenrey. We have done that as I stated before. IT have been 
a member for approximately 20 years of local 533 and ever since I 
have been in there and from the old timers that I have worked with 
that has been the constant practice. 

Mr. Horrman. And now this is repetitious—in this incident the 
teamsters came along and wanted that work? 

Mr. Humpurey. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And tried to enforce it by approximately a hundred 
\dvocates with pick handles and my chairman, Mr. Smith, suggests 
somewhat similar implements ¢ 

Mr. Humpnurey. | have to go back and vay I was not on the job. 
I did not see that, but that is the report that came in. 

Mr. Horrman. From the union men, not from strike breakers ¢ 

Mr. Humpnrey. That’s right. 

Mr. Smirn. That letter you just read for us, hand it over to the 
reporter, please. be made part of the record. What date was that 
tro ible? 

Mr. Humpurey. I don’t remember for sure. I would have to—— 

Mr. Smiru. Well, approximately what month or year? May 1952 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Humeurey. Friday, May 16th. 

Mr. Smirn. May 16, 1952? 

Mr. Humpurry. That’s right. 

Mr. Smitrn. That’s right’ 

Mr. Homeurey. That’s right. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Humphrey, your te:tunony indicates this trouble 
gan over a year ago. Have your people been working all that time ? 
Mr. Humpurey. Yes: we have off and on and with arguments from 
jurisdictional arguments continually coming up, sir. 

Mr. LUCAS. Well, are your people now working ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Lucas. When did they last work on this job? 

Mr. Humpurey. Well, for your information, Congressman, that job 

finished and is in operation now. 

Mr. Lucas. You are talking about the Ford plant? 

Mr. Humpnrey. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you representing the ! ipefitters who are ¢ mployed 
it Sunflower ? 

Mr. Humpurery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Are they pre ently employed? 

Mr. Hompurey. No, sir; they are not, 


bi 
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Mr. Lucas. How long have they been out of employment ¢ 

Mr. Humpnrey. I would say appreximately 7 weeks. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you represent those pipefitters who work at Grand. 
view / 

Mr. Humpnrry. a sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Are they presently working? 

Mr. Humpnrry. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Lucas. How long have they been out of work 2? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I would say approximately the same time. 

Mr. Lucas. Do - represent other pipefitters in this area? 

Mr. Humpurey. I do. 

Mr. Lucas. Are they presently employed or unemployed ? 

Mr. Humpnrery. Most of our men, due to the situation as it is no 
sir, are out of town. 

Mr. Smirn. You mean by that situation as it is now, jurisdictional 
fight between you and the A. F. of L. teamsters union? 

“Mr. Houmpnrey. Would you repeat that, sir? 

Mr. SmirH. And when you:say that they are not working, due to the 
dispute, you mean by that there is a jurisdictional fight bet ween 
union and the teamsters local ? 

Mr. Humpurey. That is definitely what I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, Mr. Humphre, y, how many people are members of 
local Pipefitters Union No. 533? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I would assume right now there that we have ap 
proximately 1,400 members. 

Mr. Lucas. One thousand four hundred ? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Are these 1,400 deprived of employment because of this 
dispute ? 

Mr. Humenrey. No;.I would not say it that way. I would say that 
there are a few of the men still working on odd jobs around town, but 
the biggest majority of them are either out of town or loafing. 

Mr. Lucas. T hey are out of town working elsewhere ? 

Mr. Humpenrey. That’s right. 

Mr. Lucas. Obtaining, I assume, union wages in other towns? 

Mr. Humpurey. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you give a card to entitle them to work elsewhere? 

Mr. Humpnurey. We do if the business agent or business manager 
calls up, says he needs 15 or 20 men, we give them a slip to go out of 
town. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, Mr. Humphrey, can you give this committee any 
hope that this dispute will be soon settled 

Mr. Humpnrey. As to that I can’t say, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you making efforts to get it settled ? 

Mr. Humpurey. We are w ‘illing to do anything to get it settle d. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, what are you ‘willing to do, Mr. Humphre y? 

Mr. Humrurery. Let me make myself clear, if you don’t mind, sir. 
I am in here substituting for Mr. Carlson. He is my business manager 
and I know that he wants to do anything that is possible to get this 
situation done so that these people can go back to work. 

Mr. Lucas. Our mission ave, Mr. Humphrey, I hope you already 
realize it, is for the purpose of investigating this strike and to bring 
before the public the facts concerning it in an effort, we hope, to settle 
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it in order that munitions of war may be supplicd te our Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Humrnueery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Can you give us any assurance that you and other 
Jeaders in the field of labor in the Kansas C ity area will be willing to 
make sacrifices in order to settle this strike ? 

Mr. Humenrey. | will say this: If the contractors will put us back 
to work and material is on the job, we will go back to work in the 
morning. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, the carpenters gave us that assurance, too, Mr. 
Humphrey, and I hope to ask all other labor unions if they feel that 
way because I feel that strong action is going to be necessary in order 
to bring this toa termination. Thank you very much, Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Humphrey, as I understand the situation, after 
this exchange of telegrams a different rules applies on this one job 
than does apply in the rest of the United States? 

Mr. Humeurey. That is what they call spot decisions, 

Mr. McKenna. Have you heard how that decision was made in this 
ease ¢ 

Mr. Humpeurey. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It was made because—you have not heard 
made because the international wanted to avert a scandal ? 

Mr. Humepurey. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. McKenna. You never heard that? 

Mr. Humpurey. No, sir. 

Mr. Surrn. That is all. 

Mr. Sheehan. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT D. SHEEHAN, TULSA, OKLA. 


{ Robert D. Sheehan, called as a witness, being first duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows :) 

Mr. Horrman. You are in the pipeline construction business ? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And have been for how long? 

Mr. SHeeHan. Personally since I was in high school, been more or 
less in charge of the operation of our company ‘for about 7 years. My 
father was in the business before me, and my grandfather before that. 

Mr. Horrman. You are hanging around the company’s place all the 
time? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Becoming familiar with the work ? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Learning the business. Now, did you have a job 
which you started on October 1, 1951, and continued to May 1, 1952, 
in Jackson County ? 

Mr. Sueenan. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us about that very briefly ? 

Mr. Surenan. The job for Service Pipeline Co., starting at or 
about 10 miles south of Raytown and extending on into the Standard 
0)! nae Creek refinery. 

. Horrman. And then you had another job which began in 1952 

! continued until Febru: iry of 1955 % 

Mr. Surenan. That’s right. 
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Mr. Horrwan. In this Kansas City area? 

ir. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That went from—— 

Mr. Seeman. Started about 2 miles on the north side of Mi 
River opposite the refinery and extended eventually to a point a 
120 miles northeast to Unionville, Mo. 

Mr. Horrman. And that was for the Standard Oil of Indiana ? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Products department; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, on this job No. 1, how many crafts were you 
dealing with, craft unions? 

Mr. SuHerHan. Four. We deal with 4 crafts in our business. 

Mr. Horrman. What were they ? 

Mr. SHeenan. On all the pipeline construction work. The 
teamsters, the hoisting engineers, Inborers,-and the steamfitters and 
pipefitters. 

Mr. Horrman. And what sort of dealing did you have with thie 
business representatives of those unions in connection with any labor 
disputes which arose ? 

Mr. SHeewHan. We had very few labor disputes occur on that line. 

Mr. Horrman. No unusual difficulties in connection with that? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. No unusual difficulties, in the work out on the 
bet ween the stewards and our own personnel. 

Mr. Horrman. How about the roving stewards? 

Mr. SHeenan. Those men on that job were working stewards, 

Mr. Horrman. What about the wages, rate wages / 

Mr. SueeHan. They received the scale for this stewardship a1 
received the longest number of hours of any men within that eraf 
on the job. 

Mr. Horrman. And $5? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The engineer’s man was furnished a pickup for 
which we paid him $5 a day. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s automobile or pickup ? 

Mr. SHrenan. Pickup, plus his gas and oil; yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Do you have any ‘idea just how much that involved? 

Mr. SHernan. I have some figures if you care to hear them. On 
that job $540 foracar. Idon’t have the figure for gasoline. 

Mr. Horrman. That is for each car? 

Mr. SureHan. No, sir. That was for the engineers’ steward’s car 
for the—between the dates of October 4 and January 28, 1952. 

Mr. Horrman. And the stewards on that particular job were Henry 
McMakin—M-c-M-a-k-i-n ? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. K-e-n. 

Mr. Horrman. K-e-n? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. For the hoisting and the operating engineers, and 
Woodrow Fincher—F-i-n-c-h-e-r for the common laborers? 

Mr. SHrenan. Yes. We also had a steward for the truckdrivers, 
name of Smith, and he drove a truck on that job. 

Mr. Horrman. Received the same compensation ? 

Mr. SureHan. He was a working steward. We had a working 
steward connected with the pipefitter’s organization on that job and 
he. welded. ° 

Mr. Horrman. Do you recall his name? 
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Mr. SHEEH wN. No, sir. , ese enon this job worked. 
Mr. Horrman. Thev worked ¢ 
Mr. SHEEHAN, And there was no gual anty of time. How ever, they 
id receive equivalent hours of men working. On that job I bel 
had a 10-hour day, and they ali received approximately 10 hours a 
dav fou working. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, on job No. 2, what can you tell us about labor 
disputes on that one? 

Mr. SHerHan. Well, sir-——— 

Mr. Connon. May I interrupt? Has he told us about any labor dis 

utes vet / 

Mr. Horrman. No, as I understand him, on job No, 1 they had 
nothing out of the usual. 

Mr. Connon. No disputes there? 

Mr. Horrman. Not that amounted to anything. A little here and 
there, but nothing serious, 

Is that right? 

Mr. Sueenan. Yes, sir, that is right. We had a few small disputes 
that were worked out between the steward in charge of that craft and 
our superintendent, or the steward from the other craft. 

Mr. Horrman. Nothing other than what differences you and I might 
have. They do not amount to anything, not annoyed——- 

Mr. Connon. Our disputes aren’t working: disputes, 

Mr. Horrman, What about job No, 2? 


evi 


Mr, Sueenan. Job No, 2, sir, we came back in October of 1952 to 
construct a portion of this 120 miles which at that time we had con- 
tract only for 36 miles, involving a month’s spread operation, and at 
the start of the job we contacted the same men with whom we had 
been in contact the previous year. 

Mr. Horrman. Had practically the same setup? 

Mr. SuHrenan. That’s what we hoped to obtain; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Well, so far as men you did, didn’t you? 

Mr. Sueruan. Our own personnel, It was the same men and same 
superintendents. 

Mr. Horrman. Well now, with reference to the union, were there 
any changes? If so, what was that change? 

Mr. SureHan. Yes, sir. The change was, we were told, that we 
would have nonworking truckdriver stewards. 

Mr. Horrman. Who represented the union on this second job? 

Mr. SHeewAn. On the second job, sir? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Well, Mr. Ring came in, didn’t he? 

Mr. Sueenan. Mr. Ring called my superintendent and informed 
him of the fact that we would have nonworking stewards on this job. 

Mr. Horrman. That amounted to what difference—well, on the first 
job we had stewards working ? 

Mr. SuHeenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. The second time you had a steward just—who didn’t 
do any work? 

Mr. Surenan. Yes, sir; that’s right. We were informed that we 
would guarantee him 12 hours a day 7 days a week. 
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Mr. Horrman. Instead of 10 hours, 6? 

Mr. Sueenan. 12 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

Mr. Horrman. Instead of the previous 10 hours? 

Mr. Surenan. Which we wanted to work 6 days on that job he 
cause of our time element. There was no particular deadline on our 
work, but we, of course, wanted to progress as fast as possible without 
working Sundays if we could avoid it. 

Mr. Horrman. Pay rate higher on Sundays? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How much? 

Mr. SurenHan. Most of the time. Just time and a half of the base 
pay rate. 

Mr. Horrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. SuHeenan. And we were informed that if we didn’t accept these 
stewards, that the work wouldn’t start so we did. We signed the con- 
tract with the teamsters and the work progressed imme diate sly. 

Mr. Horrman. And what was the adh litional cost there? 

Mr. SuHeenan. We guaranteed our truckdriver steward $2.50 an 
hour, 72 hours a week. 

Mr. Horrman. For which they did no work for you? 

Mr. SueeuaAn. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And also $ 5 a day for the use of an automobile and 
money for gas and oil? 

Mr. Surenan. Gas and oil; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Whether that was the 1 egular figure or whether for 
that area it was an unusually high one? 

Mr. Sueenan. Now, that is the cost set for the additional specifica- 
tions. We were awarded an additional 84 miles which we employed 
this first spread on for an additional 36 miles. We started another 
spread at the north end of the job and worked them back together, a 
meeting point approximately in the middle of that 84-mile section, 
and when we started the second spread on the north end, of course, 
we were required to place a nonworking steward for the truck drivers 
on that job, too. There were 2 separate spreads, 2 separate working 
crews. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you make any other payments to any repre- 
sentative of any of the ‘unions? 

Mr. Surenan. I am informed that we have by my superintendent, 
yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Did your books show them—— 

Mr. SHeenHan. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Speak louder. We can’t hear you. 

Mr. Horrman. I will get back. Maybe we can get it better if I was 
back there. 

What payments did you make to Nelson Price if you made him any 
payments, and who was he? 

Mr. SuHerHan. Nelson Price was the representative of the common 
laborers’ union, and I understand that my foreman paid him at sev- 
eral different times sums of around $100, a total of about $400 to $500. 

Mr. Horrman. Total of how much? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Somewhere between $400 and $500. 

Mr. Horrman. What were those payments made for? 

Mr. Sureenan. They were made without my knowing it, sir. 
understand that—— 
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fr. Horrman. Well, the record shows them, now; do they not? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Your company 

Mr. GuerHan. Yes, sir 

Mr. Horrman. Though you didn’t 

Mr. SHEEHAN. That’s richt, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. SHeeHan. And we understood that there would be allowed cer 
tain foremen of our own to handle the gangs which we normally like 
to have our own men handle our work. 

Mr. Horrman. What about payments for coats, suits, shoes, for Price 
and Wilkinson, president of the local—— 

Mr. SHeeuan. Yes, sir. I was told they could purchase them- 
selves a suit, overcoat, and shoes, and would be reimbursed by our 
company for the cost of the same. 

Mr. Horr AN. Now, that was for Price and Wilkinson, president 
of the laborers’ local 663 ? 

Mr. SHeen an. That was the understanding at the time. 

Mr. Horrman. And that totaled how much # 

Mr. SHeeHan. Approximately $500. 

Mr. Horrman. And have you the records to show 3 

Mr. SuerHan. I have them, not with me, but I have in the office. 
They will be available. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you produce them for us 

Mr. SueeHan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all the questions I have. 

Mr. Suir. Was there anything paid for ear washing jobs? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. How much did you pay for ear washing per each week? 

Mr. Sueenan. I would have to look. through the records to 
obtain — 

Mr. Smiru. Just about # 

Mr. Sueruan. Maybe two a week, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Two a week ¢ 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Why did you make those payments and why did you 
pay for those suits? 

Mr. Suernan. Well, payments to the laborers ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SueeuHan. To the common laborers’ union ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, no. Yes, the union, yes. To Price and to Wil 
kinson. 

Mr. SHeenHAn. The Vv W: inted to pli ice sever: al foreme n in che arge of 
our gangs, such as, our ditch gang or rock gang, and we knew that we 
had better retain our foreman because of the experience he had for 
that ps irticular opel ration. 

Mr, Smiru. You wanted to keep your old foremen because they 
were experienced and skilled ? 

Mr. Surenan. Yes, sir; that’s right, and they were. 

Mr. Smitrn. And Price or Ring, was it, which one / 

Mr. SuHeenan. Price. 

Mr. Smirn. Wanted you to put on other men? 

Mr. Sueenan. Other men; yes, sir. Rather than have an argu- 


ment——— 
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Mr. Smrru. What did you do$ 


Mr. Surenan. Rather than hav rg 

that basis and prosecuted our work to make 
Mr. Smirn. Did you keep your old foreman 
Mr. Sueenuan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Smiru. And made these payments in lieu of hirir 
Mr. Sueenan. That’s right, sir. 


Mr. Hitietson. In other words, they told you if you gave ¢ 
this special consideration that you could keep your regular t 
man, is that right ? 

Mr. Sueenan. That’s the understanding J have from my su, 
tendent. 

Mr. Smrtm. Who is your superintendent and where is he? 

Mr. Sueenan. J. W. Brown. He is working on a project in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr. Smirn. That’s all. 

Mr. Convon. Mr. Sheehan, on your job 1 that you described, hiow 
many employees did you have? 

Mr. Surertan. Approximately—it varied, sir, According te t 
as we worked along, the maximum probably would be about 13 
140 men. 

Mr. Connon. Now on that job, the four unions with whom you deal 
had stewards to represent the interests of the men ?é 

Mr. Surenan. That’s right. 

Mr. Convon. But they were all working stewards? 

Mr. Surenan. Yes sir. 

Mr. Connon. They were paid: the regular wage, and only when » 
grievance or some difficulty came up, they would meet with you t 
tr y to represent.the point of view of the men working? 

‘Mr. Sreenan. Yes, sir. There was very little disagreement o 
that job. 

Mr. Convon. You have no complaint that you want to register b 
fore this committee regarding job 1 that you described ? 

Mr. Sireenan. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Connon. Now, on job 2, as I understand it, you had request 
made of you. Was it by the teamsters or by someone else you would 
have a nonworking 

Mr. Sureuan. By the teamsters originally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. Nonworking steward ? 

Mr. Sneenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. That was a man who would devote his time to worr 
ing about labor relations from the point of view of the employees 
that is correct? 

Mr. Sirenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. And how many men did you have on job 2? 

Mr. Sueeuan. A peak day on that job was about 160. 

Mr. Connon. About 160 men 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. And how many of those men were teamsters or wit! 
in the jurisdiction or membership of the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Sureenan. About 24 to 26, somewhere along in there. 

Mr. Conpon. 24 to 26? 

Mr. SHrenan. Yes, sir. 
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ntally. maa 
SHEEHAN. Sheehan Pip 
CONDON, Sheehan Pipeline Con 
into between your company and t! 
= At the time we sta ed the job. 
ONDON, i other words, you signed your nal 
n a eich provided that there would be one man who w 
there and be paid to worry about grievances and other diflicult 
that might arise under that contract ? 
Mr. Supenan, I did thats yes, sir, 
Mr. Conpnon. So that this working stew: ard was not a private ai 
cement that you made with anv of the offic iials of the union, it was 
something that was a clause, a written clause in a contract which you 
signed: is that correct ? 
Mr. Surenan, Yes, sir: part of our contract with the teamste1 
r that job. 
Mr. Connon. So it was 2 contract te which you were a signatory 
uty, and you lived up to the contract ! 
Mi r, SueeHan, That's right: I did. 
* CONDON This money you te stified was paid i In suits and cloth 
four to five } hundred to a Mr. Price, and $500 worth of clothing 
a Pri ice and Mr. W ilkinson, were those sums paid in eash or by) 


:, Surenan. I don’t know. I found that out shortly before I 
came here. 

Mr. Connon. You said you found it out from your superintendent ? 

Mr. SueeHan. I did not have a chancé to examine my office records 


4 


Mr. Connon. You mean you have come here and you say that money 
was given to somebody, and you don’t even know whether cheeks 
cleared through your company to these people so you would have a 
written record of such payments ? 

Mr. SurernHan. I am sure there is a record of the payments in our 
oflice, yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, you think they were checks, or do you 
think it was a cash payment? 

Mr. Sueenan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Conpon. You have no idea whether this money was given—— 

Mr. Sueenan. I don’t know whether it was check or cash. 

Mr. Conpon. Over the counter or under the counter in cash, or 
whether a check was drawn on one of your accounts and cleared 
through your books? 

Mr. Sueenan. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Connon. What did you think you were doing, bribing Price 
and Wilkinson not to enforce the agreement you had between.the com- 
pany, the union and yourself? To do something you had no right 
todo? 

Mr. Hiixerson. I think he said he had no knowledge of it. It 
was a Superintendent. 


86290—53——16 
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Mr. Connon. He has testified to it. The inference is here that 
money over the counter has been given to two labor leaders who have 
been named by this man. I think we ought to know the basis of that 
testimony. If he has no knowledge whatever, I think the damage has 
heen done because we have spread it on the record here. 

Mr. Hinuetson. I think he just said that the superintendent ¢ 
them that money for the consideration that they would—that he would 
be allowed to continue with his old foreman, Isn’t that what 5 
said a few minutes ago ¢ 

Mr. SuHeewHan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. I am trying to develop it. 

So your understanding is that your superintendent, either by « 
or cash—you don’t know—didn’t your superintendent tell you w! 
he said to him ¢ 

Mr. SHeenan. Not at the time. 

Mr. Connon. Well, how long ago was this?’ How long ago were 
these payments made? 

Mr. Sueenan. About 6 or 7 months ago. 

Mr. Connon. In 6 or7 months. You don’t know today. How long 
have you known you were.coming to testify before us; when were } 
subpenaed ? 

Mr. Sueenan. On Friday. 

Mr. Conpvon. Friday. So you have Friday until Wednesday, and 
6 months before that and you are not in a position to tell me whether 
you have canceled checks in your concern made payable to a man 

;amed Price or made payable to a man named Wilkinson; is that true? 

Mr. SueeHan. I can’t testify to that now. 

Mr. Connon. When did your superintendent tell you that he gave 
four to five hundred dallars—and which was it, $400 or $500? 

Mr. SuHrenan. He said somewhere between four and five hundred 

dollars. 
’ Mr. Connon. To Mr. Price? 

Mr. Sueenan. I found out on Monday; y 

Mr. Hittetson. You found out when ? 

Mr. Suernan. Monday. 

Mr. Connon. Your superintendent has kept quiet for 6 months until 
Monday of this week, then he told you he gave four to five hundred 
dollars to Mr. Price; is that true? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Convon. Is your superintendent given authority by your com- 
pany to draw checks with no bills or receipts of indebtedness to justify 
the checks? 

Mr. Sueenan. Our superintendent has been with us many years, 
and we trust his judgment implicitly in matters of higher value than 
this; yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. Are your books audited regularly ? 

Mr. SHeenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. You mean to say that if you had a four or five hundred 
doilar check or a series of four to five hundred dollar checks, either 
made payable to cash or made payable to a business agent of a trade 
union, that your auditors would not have brought the matter to your 
attention to see what you were buying for that four to five hundred 
dollars? 
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Mer. Srreritan. Sir, the payments weren't four or five hundred dol 
jarsa piece. Thesum total of them all was about that. 

Mr. Connon. All right. Then there was a series of small checks? 

Mr. Surenan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, before we get through, I want the 
superintendent on the stand. I want to know whether he paid in cash 
or whether he paid by check. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I will be able to tell you when I get to Tulsa. 

Mr. Connon. Your discussion with your superintendent. Let’s 
stop this. Let’s get your version of it. What did your superintendent 
ti II you when you and he discussed the payments of four to five hun 
dred dollars to Mr. Price? Will you give me the substance of the 
conversation to the best. of your recollection ¢ 

Mr. Surenan. | think— 

Mr. Conpon. And who was present besides you and the superin 
tendent, and where the conversation took pl: ce. 

Mr. SueeHan. It was over the telephone on Monday, and that was 
the sum and substance of it; that he gave that total sum in a series of 
payme nts—— 

Mr. Connon. This is your superintendent in Cleveland phoned you 
Monday ¢ 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. And did he phone specifically to tell you, Mr. Sheehan, 
“I cave four to five hundred dollars to Mr. Price” ¢ 

Mr. Sueenan. No,sir. I called him to find out any misunderstand- 

gs that we might have had with regard to this work because I knew 

was to testify here. 

Mr. Conpon. In other words, you phoned him regarding the testi- 

iony that you were going to give us and you discusse id, I assume, other 

ings: is that correct ? 

Mr. Sueenan. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. And in the course of that tele ‘phone conversation you 
were informed by your superintendent—what is his name? 

Mr. Surenan. Brown. 

Mr. Connon. Brown. What's his first name? 

Mr. Surenan. Jim. J. W. 

Mr. Connon. James Brown told you? 

Mr. Horrman. Jacob? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. James. 

Mr. Connon. James Brown told you he had given four to five hun 
dred dollars to Mr. Pric e; is that correct ? 

Mr. SuHrenan. That’s right. 

Mr. Conpon. And you did not inquire and he did not inform you 
as to the method by which that payment was made, whether it was by 
heck, cash, or postal money order, or cash or anything else? 

ie Surenan. No, sir: that’s right. 

Mr. Connon. Now, you said in the same conversation that you were 

informed that your concern had bought five hundred dollars worth of 
clothing for Mr. Price and Mr. W ilkinson ? 

Mr. SuerHan. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. And did he. give you any indication of whether or not 
your concern picked up clothing bills, charge account bills, or whether 
that was cash money paid? 
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stand that they pick “l up the clothing | 


paid for by check or cash, : 
it would show in the record 


inute. He couldnt answer that! 

it know whether he had paid the bills act tall 
-- CONDON. Wa s he the man that actually did it or was it some 

third person that did it ¢ 

Mr. SuHeenan. Well, I don’t know. He was the authorized man t 
authorize such payments. 

Mr. Connon. It seems to me it would be so unus sual for 

ion ern to pick up a bill from Macy’s, let’s say, for ‘S1z5 
lothing, and pay a check to Macy’s for $175 for clothing and 
renvember whether or not that bill was paid by eash or by eli 
The man said he didn’t recall or—— 

Mr. SHeeHANn. Didn't recall. 

Mr. Connon. But you rec ‘all specifically discussing the matter? 

Mr. Horrman. Didn't he tell you the record would show which w Ly 
it was? 

Mr. Connon. Will you bring the canceled checks in here before the 
meeting closes this week? I don’t particularly care if Brown comes 
in if I can get the canceled checks and clothing accounts which th 
man Brown told you he had taken care of. 

Mr. Horrman. My colleague says “your canceled checks.” Y 
have already stated you don’t know and your superintendent didn’ 
tell you whether the payments were cash or checks, and I assume 
what the committee wants is records. 

Mr. Connon. I accept my chairman’s amendment. Canceled « 
or whatever records your company may have showing paymen 
this man Price or payment or clothing to Price and Wilkinson. 

Mr. Snernan. All right. 

Mr. Connon. Now, under the contract that your concern—you'r 
in the pipeline construction business—in the contract your concern 
signed with the laborers’ union, it is true, is it’ not, because I thin 
that is the standard type of contract, that the laborers and the fore- 
men were supplied to you by the union; is that correct? Didn't you 
have provisions to that effect ? 

Mr. SHeenan. Sir, we have a national contract with the laborers’ 
union that entitles us to take our personnel from one area to another. 
That’s our foremen personnel. Most of our common labor actually 
is employed locally. 

Mr. Conpon. Yes? 

Mr. Sueenan. And once in awhile we are able to obtain experienced 
foremen in that local area. 

Mr. Convon. My point is this, Mr. Sheehan: I am trying to figure 
out from your testimony, under the contract was the laborers’ union 
entitled to be consulted as to who should be the foremen, or did you 
have absolute discretion under the contract you signed as to who 
should be the foremen ? 

Mr. Surenan. We have the discretion to assign the foremen. ; 

Mr. Conpvon. In other words, it is your testimony that the laborers 
union had no right to tell you who could be and could not be foremen 
on that job under the contract? So your testimony is that you were 
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ng these pe iple four to five hundred do Mars to Price, $300 worth 
of e] hing, to do something that vou already had the t l to dot 

Vir. SHEEHAN. To Pp yrotect that right: yes, sir. 

Vir. Connon. A contractual right that you had, veu were paying 

Iditional sums of money to these men in order to safeguard and 
a in aright which was alre sady set up tor you by contract! 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, sir. 

ir. Connon. That’s your testimony ? 

Mir. SHeenan. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Well, do you cons sider this was some sort of a bribe 

Price and Wilkinson ? 

\ir. Hittetson. Or shakedown, sir? 

Mr. Sueenan. I don’t know what you coul : eall it. 

Ir. HorrMan, Bribe oF t shake down: wou ld you eal] it? 

Mr, SHeenan. I don’t know which is pro pe r. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you sto it volunt: wily! 

Mr. SHEEHAN. No, s 

Mr. HorrMan. pe ah suggested it? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I suggested—— 

Mr. Horrman. Or your foreman? 

Mr. SuHeeHan. No, sir. 

Mr. Connon. Pardon me for interrupting. Apparently this wit- 
ness didn’t even know about it. 

Mr. Surenan. My foreman may have suggested it. 

Mr. Convon. Is this a correct statement: You didn’t even know 
shout this until Monday of this week? 

Mr. SHeenHAn. That’s richt, sir. 

Mr. Convon. So your knowledge of it is only 2 or 3 days older 
than the knowledge of this committee ? 

Mr. Surenan. I will be asking as many questions as you have been 
asking me. 

Mr. Connon. I certainly would like, if possible, to get the man 
who has known about it for 6 or 7 months to come before us because 
I would like to ask him the question. 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to ask Price and Wilkinson about it 
too. 

Mr. Connon. I assume you have Price and Wilkinson on our sub- 
pena list. I assume our staff is that efficient to have them before us. 

Mr. Horrman. I would be glad to offer Mr. Condon the oppor- 
tunity to cross examine the foreman. 

Mr. Conpvon. Brown is superintendent, I would like to get him 
back here. I don’t want to disrupt your work to do it. If Brown 

11d come here, I sure would like to talk to him. 

Lucas. Mr. Chairman, perhaps we might clarify this situa- 
if we asked Mr. Sheehan if similar payments were made in the 
past in this area. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you ever paid the representatives of the labor 

on money which you din not feel they were entitled to? 
e SHEEHAN. Very few times. 
. Lucas. Well, does your superintendent have authority to pay 
ney out of his pockets for such favors? 


Mr. Suzewan. As long as it is not extensive; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lucas. Then he has the authority under the power gra 
him as superintendent to take cash money out of his pockets and give 
it to labor leaders or others ite might help him complete his jolé 

Mr. Surenan. That’s right, sir. It is his prime concern, of course 
when we are moving equipment tien a distance and move into a cer- 
tain area, to start the job, his prime consideration is to get that equ 
ment and men in operation in as short as possible time and to pros: 
the work as fast as he ean because we operate entirely on foot 
basis. 

Mr. Lucas. In truth, Mr. Sheehan, your superintendent has a fund 
for that purpose; doesn’t he? 

Mr. Sueenan. Not a standing fund, I wouldn’t say; no, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, he has sources upon which he ean eall for money 
to be paid for such purposes, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Sueenan. Well, that fund is not in existence at all times: no, 
sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, did he get the money out of his pocket, and the 
make demands on the treasurer for it or does the treasurer give him 
cash money to carry around in his pocket to pay off these debts? 

Mr. SHernan. However, the payment was made, I am sure it was 

reimbursed to him from the company. 

Mr. Lucas. All right. Now, if he has done this before and he 
did it in cash, isn’t it logical to assume that he noe these men in cash 
this time? 

Mr. Surenan. I wouldn’t assume that, sir, until I looked at th 
records. It is a possibility; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, let me ask you, when you do check your records, 
also to check, please, Mr. Sheehan, to-ascertain whether or not with 
holding taxes were taken from this and social security, and whether 
all the provisions of the Inw regarding transferring of funds from 
employer to employee have been abided by ? 

Mr. SHeenan. All right. 

Mr. Conpvon. Including, this, when you pay that out, do you charge 
it off of your income tax as a business expense? Does that go down 
as promotional or business entertainment? I would be curious to see 
how your accountant treated this four or five hundred dollars, plus 

$500—$900, whether they treated that as a business expense of dou 
concern or an actual gift on which they paid taxes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I will find out. 

Mr. Lucas. I think it would also be pertinent, Mr. Sheehan, to 
ascertain whether these were the only funds paid out by the super- 
intendent, whether he had to pay funds to other labor leaders or 
whether it was customary when operating in the Kansas City area 
to pass out other gratuities for favors. 

Mr. Snerenan. I am sure if there had been others, he would have 
told me. But I will find ont. 

Mr. Horrman. It was your money, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Surenan. Yes, sir; my money: 

Mr. Suirn. Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 
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TESTIMONY OF LOUIS H. BYERS, LUBBOCK, TEX. 


(Louis H. Byers, called as a witness, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows:) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Byers. Louis H. Byers. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Byers. I live at Cleveland, Okla. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the company that you are with ? 

Mr. Byers. I am attorney for R. H. Fulton Co., of Lubbock, ’ 
pipeline contractors. 

Mr. McKenna. You handle labor relations for the eompany ¢ 

Mr. Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You had a contract with the Sinclair Pipeline 

Mr. Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It amounted to approximately $444 million ¢ 

Mr. Byers. Yes; rough!y, between $4 and $414 million. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with that, did you have a prejob con 
ference with the engineers ¢ 

Mr. Byers. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. And at the conference were there operators, operat- 
ing engineers, laborers, and pipefitters ¢ 

Mr. Byers. a is true, separately, with each craft. 

Mr. McKenna. And is it true, or is it not true, that in each case 
you wer » asked as to whether or not you had concluded an agreement 
with O. . Ring, of the teamsters—— 

Mr. Byers. That is true. 

Mr. McKenna. Even when the contract was with another union? 

Mr. Byers. With the exception of the pipefitters, I don’t think that 
was mentioned with them. It was true of the laborers and engineers. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, you understand you had to have a 
contract with Ring before you could conclude an agreement with the 
engineers ? 

Mr. Byers. I think, definitely. 

Mr. McKenna. What were the union demands in connection with 
the preliminary negotiations, did they include that all foremen would 
be furnished by the locals involved ? 

\ir. Byers. The original demands of the labor organization was 
that the foremen would be furnished by them, that is true. In ad- 
dition to that, was the nonworking stewards as I call them—or the 
roving stewards—and that was true for the engineers and the laborers. 
That was before my negotiations with Mr. Ring as to the teamsters, 
and those demands were made—that was early in February—the job 
didn’t start. until the latter part of March—I started my negotiations 
around the latter part of February with these various crafts, and at the 

iginal meeting with both the laborers and the engineers I was 
requested whether or not I had concluded an agreement with Mr. 


Ring, and I advised each of them that I had not, that we had a national 


agreement with each of the crafts involved in the pipeline construc- 
tion industry, and I felt my first obligation was to take care of those 


with whom we had the national agreement. I returned to my home in 
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I rec H, Mr. Ring ¢: Ved me from Kan 
‘not I was going to see him—maybe i 
ime back to Kansas City. 

Mr. McK at do vou mean by “maybe not in those wo; 

Mr. is, | re i, pro bably not as kindly as I stated them here, 
he did advise me. 

Mr. McKenna. Give us a description of the words, 

Mr. Byers. Well, [think in substance it was that I would have 
see him: that the pipeline just wouldn’t be built unless T did eo 
an agreement with him. A aah of course, the inference had be: 

I think the inference had been ftom the other organizations, tha 
pipeline would not be built unle ss I had concluded an agreement ' 
Mr. Ring, so I later came back and met with Mr. Ring in Kans 

and discussed the matter, and, of course, he made the nony 
sional demand, plus some exorbitant wage rates, which I felt 
exorbitant for this area, and in the meantime, I was still try 
negotiate with the others and force them to live up to the natio 
agreement, which provided that there would be no nonworking stew- 
ards on our job, and eventually I was unsuccessful in that, we had 
nonworking stewards for the engineers and for the laborers and for the 
teamsters: we did not have for the fitters by mutual agreement. The 
stewards on our.jobs are allowed a reasonable time within which to 
do the union work; it may be an hour a day or it may be 2 hours a day, 
or it may not be any, for the fitters. They made no demands in that 
‘regard, but the other 3 crafts did, so I finally concluded an agree- 
ment—Mr. Fulton and I together concluded an agreement with Mr, 
Ring: it was, we thought, a rather difficult agreement. because it in- 
volved a swamper on every piece of equipment that we had, 

Mr. McKenna. Every piece of equipment ? 

Mr. Byrrs. That is every truck that we had, 

Mr. McKenna. Even a pickup? 

Mr. Byers. The pickup, no. I think that—we had to have a driver= 
one teamster and driver. 

Mr. Smiru. Let the record show what you mean by a “swamper.” 

Mr. Byers. That is the fellow that they call the second dri ver, 
They call the man that who accompanies the driver in pipeline work. 
T think that is all he is. I don’t think he has very much, if anything, 
to do, but anyway that man drew the same wages as the driver. If it 
was on the $2 rate, the swamper also drew $2. So we had a sliding 
scale for the two operations, the flatbed, and the lowboys, and so 
forth, we had different rates, but on each one of these we would have 
the swamper. That was entirely contrary to our concept of good 
pipeline practice; certainly it made a tremendous burden on us, from 
financial standpoint, in the construction of this job. 

Mr. Horrman. How much? 

Mr. Byers. I would say roughly between $100,000 and $200.00, 
just about that for the nonworking steward, I would say. 

We had two spreads, in other words, two complete pipeline mni 
One of them started in Missouri, Gunn Station, and worked nort 
to Salisbury; the other started at Humboldt, Kans., and worked to 
Gunn Station. Whatever I say of one spread was equally true of 
the other, with the exception of the Kansas spread, we have had no 
nonworking stewards on the labor. I think demands were originall¥ 
made there, but they were dropped, and we were suecessful in talking 
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them out of that some way, and the other—nonworking stewards o1 
the other crafts, I believe we guaranteed 70 hours a week to the 
laborer—stewards for the engineers, we guaranteed seven 12-hour 
days, at $2.45 an hour plus—— 

Mr. McKenna. This is to one man? 

Mr. Byers. Yes; a nonworking steward. Plus $5 a day for the 
nse of his car, and we furnished gas and oil in addition. ‘That was 
the deal that I originally made w ith Mr. Bill Riehardson when I came 
onthejob. W hen the job actually kicked off in Missouri, I came down 
and ad with Mr. Richardson and his steward, and the steward ad 
vised Mr. Richardson and Mr. Richardson advised me that he just 
couldn’t work for that kind of money. 

Mr. McKenna. That wasn’t enough money ¢ 

Mr. BYERS. That wasn’t enough money. =O 

Mr. McKenna. How much would that auc Li upto? 

Mr. Byers. I would say roughly about $285 to $290 a week. 

Mr. McKenna, $285 to $290 a week, and it wasn’t enough for him? 

Mr. Byers. No. He said he just couldn’t work for that kind of 
money. So—— 

Mr. Horrman. Well, he wasn’t working anyway, was he 

Mr. Byers. He couldn’t appear, or at least he coul n't carry that 
title for that kind of money. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh. And so Mr. Richardson said that he would 
have to back up the steward and that he would have to have the great 
est number of hours in any 1 day that any of his craft would—any 
of his craft worked ? 

Mr. Byers. In other words, if he had a breakdown on the line. and 
one of your bulldozer operators was out 20 hours, the steward got the 
20 hours. 

{r. Horrman. A day. 

Mr. Byers. Yes; but, in no event, less than the 12, so I don’t know. 
I would be afraid to say just how much it cost. As I recall, my recol 
lection is that one weekly check ran over $400, and that caused some 
consternation in my office, and in the Lubbock office, but that wasn’t 
there wasn’t much we could do about it. In other words, it was either 
do that or not build the pipeline project. As you know, in the pipe 
line business we are on a strict time basis: the weather is a-tremendous 
1tem——— 

Mr. Horrman,. Tell me why you can’t fire those fellows and hire 
oe else. 

Mr. Byers. Because if we fired them, there would be a picket line 
und none of the men would cross, and you just couldn’t work. 

Mr. Horrman. You wouldn’t get any pipe or anything else 

Mr. Byers. No; and you would have this tremendous aiasiiitiie 

e the pipe had been delivered. It would be our duty to bear that. 
ur duty to string that pipe. 
HorrMan. Taking the situation as it confronted Vou, just 

/ t ts to prevent the steward and the fellows backu rr him from 

‘king you $500 a week, or 3600 a week, or $700? Where is the limit 
hat they can ask? 
Mr. Byers. I think there is no limitation. 
Mr. Horrman. There is no limitation except 1 
Mr. Byers. That's ‘ight. ; 
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Mr. Horrman. If they find out how much you are making, they can 
raise their price enough so that you are working for them instead l of 
for yourself ? 

Mr. Byers. If they had paid us on this job, we would have been 
better off. We did work for them ; correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you think you fellows ought to have a unien 
yourself ? 

Mr. Byers. It-might be advisable. 

Mr. Horrman. Hold up the Government on it? 

Mr. Brrrs. Might be. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you make an effort to get along with Mr. Ring 
on these negotiations? 

Mr. Byers. Yes; we did. And, of course, we were arguing all the 
time in favor of good pipeline practice, we hadn’t been what we eall 
closed territory a great deal, the major part of our work has been j: 
what we call open a. We just weren't used to having men on the 
job that didn’t work, that is all. We had to build up the organization 
along that line, and we didn’t think it was proper to start doing it ir 
the Kansas City area. But after we reached an agreement ripen Mr. 
Ring, actually—I mean he lived up to his part of it, and, of course 
we had to live up to our part of it, there wasn’t question about tha’ be and 
I don’t think any demands were made. There was some jurisdictional 
troubles between the laborers and the teamsters, I understand, on the 
job, but that was resolved without any intervention on our part, and 
in favor of the teamsters, but, as far as I know, the job ran fairly 
smoothly, and the nonworking steward, certainly, for the engineers, 
was a very capable employee, if he had worked, I think he was a ver y 
capable man, and a very nice gentleman, and I would have been, to« 
for that kind of money, and that amount.of work. 

Mr. Horrman. He didn’t work. I think I would have been. 

Mr. Byers. Of course, the theory upon which they put him out 
there was that he was capable of spelling off any of the men who 
wanted to take a little time off, off the job, and T suppose in some 
instances he did that, but certainly he wasn’t assign ed to any specific 
duty. He drove up and down the line. In-the case of the laborers 
we h: id a little difficulty with them; sometimes they attempted to m 
the job, and I know I had to make one trip back to the Missouri sprea ‘ 
and advise the steward that after all we were still paying the wages and 
intended to run the work, and we had to—we had no more difficulty 
with him after that. But,on the whole, after we finally decided to pay 
through the nose, we had a very good contract, except the money we 
made on it. 

Mr. Soiru. I wish, Mr. Byers, that you would explain where 
pipeline entered into the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Byers. Near Salisbury, Mo. It is north and a little easi of 
Kansas City. The fact of the matter is, we never came much closer 
than 50 miles to Kansas City itself. They took over the jurisdiction 
clear down in Kansas. We started in Humboldt, there was 185 or 
190 miles, I don’t remember the exact amount, that we had, but we 
started in Kansas, and the Kansas City locals, with the exception of 
the engineers, took over jurisdiction there. I am not speaking of the 
fitters, because the fitters’ agreement is covered by State lines. In 
others words, when we came in—— 
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Mr. Smiru. And your contract was from Humboldt, Kans., to Sali 
bury, Mo.? 

Mr. Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. And the only concession you got was that you didn’t 
have to have a swamper when you were working in Kansas? 

Mr. Byers. No; I think we had to have the swampers. ‘The only 
concession we got was that we did not have to have a nonworking stew 
ard in the State of Kansas for the laborers. I believe that is the only 
concession, if it is a concession, that we got. 

Mr. McKenna. What about the neckties you gave Ring? 

Mr. Byers. I think I gave him about a dozen or fifteen neckties 

After we concluded our negotiations—— 

Mr. HorrMan. What kind of ties were they, dollar ones, like I wear? 

Mr. Byers. No, I don’t think they were dollar ties, I think the "y were 
Countess Mara ties. I took them down and he accepted them. 

Mr. HorrMan. Was he grateful and appreciative, or was your gift 

ather small ? 

Mr. Byers. Well, I didn’t have an opinion of that. I didn’t feel like 
he was overly grateful. I felt like I should have brought a big bunch 
of them. 

Mr. Horrman. You didn’t—you haven't dealt much with such fel- 
lows, have you? 

Mr. Byers. Well, I have never dealt with the type of organization 
that we have in Kansas City. Let me put it that way. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you read the Washington papers? 

Mr. Byers. Yes, I have read them. 

Mr. HorrMan. Well, I noticed that some of the judges got necktie 
and some of the judges got more substantial gifts. 

Mr. Byers. Ours was limited to neckties. I was sorry about that, 
after it wasallover. That was after negotiations were completed, and 
just about the time the job started. We wanted to get along. I felt 
this way: That the demands that were made by the “laborers and the 

lemands mi: ade by the engineers and the nonworking stewards and the 
nal working conditions were predicated upon the demands which 
they knew that Mr. Ring would make when I met with him. In other 
vords, I didn’t feel that certainly in the area where the work was to 
lone, that the unions themselves were strong enough to police the 
vithout the aid of somebody who—well—might be tempted to 
w up a picket line or take some unusual step, such as that. That 
:my feeling in the thing, and that—because we have done business 
over the United States, practically every area, and I just—we met 
h the engineers, we met with the laborers, we haven’t h: ada any par- 
ir trouble—I mean on demands over and above the national agree 
ent which we had—we have with the three crafts, so it was just that 
ch seemed to know what demands would be made by Mr. Ring, and 
edicated their demands upon that. 
Mr. Horrman. Whatever the extra cost was, you just passed it along, 
ill, 3 in subsequent contracts, to the consuming public? 
.. Byers. Yes, sir: we will try to make it up somewhere along the 


Mr. Smirn. After you came up here dealing with Ring. you had a 
ng that you had a rope around your neck? 

Mr. Byers. I think that is substantially true. 
r. Swirn. And you gave him neckties to put around h 
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- Mr. Byers. Yes, sir, I remember this: I originally made the agree. 
ment with Mr. Ring to cover the entire project from Humboldt, Kans 
to Salisbury, and we had agreed upon the rates and working cond 
tions, and then I returned to Cleveland, and I was called by a union out 
Joplin, Mo., who advised me that they had jurisdiction of the line 
to the north Allen County line, in Kansas, which is approximately 26 
or 28 miles, and they cited the jurisdiction. I checked on it to see that 
they did havethis jurisdiction, and found that they did have, so I then 
made an agreement with them to extend to the north county line, and 
actually made a little better agreement than I had made with M; 
Ring, and I thought I had done very well at that point, and so I wired 
Mr. Ring that local No. so. and so, out of Joplin, Mo., was to have 
jurisdiction of the job to the north county Kansas line—north line of 
Allen County in Kansas. Well, I got a telephone call and Mr. Ring 
advised me that he was leaving for Chicago,.I believe it was, to a 
national meeting of some kind, and he would see the head of the loca! 
of the Joplin local in Chicago, and that he would see that he had 
jurisdiction of the line. W ell, I told him that regardless, we wer 
going to start out on the right foot, and the job w ould start in a« ouple 
of « lays; we were going to start with the Joplin local. He said, “Hold 
everything. I will see the man in Chicago.” 

After he got to Chicago, he called me and said he had seen the 
man, but he was going to see him again in a short time, and that 
he would see that that jurisdiction was released, and he said he was 
going to manhandle the gentleman from Joplin, and he called me 
back, I think, in probably an hour or so—I don’t recall what it was- 
rather out of breath, and said that he had “taken care” of the Joplin 
man, and that he was sure there wouldn’t be any trouble about the 
jurisdiction, that he had jurisdiction all the way. Well, he being at 
a kind of convention meeting, I thought perhaps he had had a drink 
or two, and I kind of smoothed it over, and went on about my business, 
still intending to start the thing off from the Joplin local. Sure 
enough, that night, or the next morning, the Joplin local did cal! 
and release jurisdiction to Mr. Ring on the first 26 or 28 miles to the 
line. He had jurisdiction over the whole thing. He told me that 
“he had beat the hell” out of the head ofthe Joplin local. That i 
hearsay. That is what he told me. 

Mr. McKenna. That is what Ring told you? 

Mr. Byers. ina I do know this: Prior to this meeting they had 
vehemently denied they intended to release any part of the jurisdic 
tion. And after the meeting they seemed overly anxious to release 
the jurisdiction. We worked under 541 all the way through. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Byers, during the course of this line that you 
are describing, how many individual labor contracts did you have 
to sign? 

Mr. Byers. We didn’t have to sign a single one. In other words , 
we have a national pipeline agreement with the Jaborers and at n 
original meeting I attempted to have every local, through which this 
line was built, present and to discuss with them the—in other words, 
we had different wage rates on this line: sometimes out of a low-wage 
area into a high-wage are: and from a high to a low. As we crossed 
jurisdictional lines I attempted to work out a weighted average which 
I thought would be more agreeable. Come up on the lower ones and 
down on the higher ones but they didn’t seem to agree, so we just 
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went along on jurisdiction. I don’t think there was any stewards and 
whatever the dues were in the local, those dues were paid to the local 
in which the work was being done, but we had no separate contracts 
with any of them. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that is what Iamtr ying to find out. 

Mr. Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me see if I get this right?) You have a nation- 
wide or a national contract ? 

Mr. Byers. That is true. 

Mr. HorrMan. Between what, some association—— 

Mr. Byers. Of employers—between the Pipe Line Contractors As- 
sociation, of whom we are members, of which we are members, that 
isn't binding on, just because we are members of the association but if 
we individually accept that agreement, which is negotiated by the 
Pipe Line Contractors’ Association, we are a party to it. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand it, you have your National Pipe 
Line Employers’ Association ¢ 

Mr. Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And they entered into some agreement with how 
many craft unions é 

Mr. Byers. Three. 

Mr. Horrman. Three. That is the laborers, pipefitters, and steam- 
fitters 

Mr. Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And teamsters ? 

Mr. Byers. No. And the engineers. 

Mr. Horrman. Hoisting engineers? 

Mr. Byers. We do not have a national agreement with the teamsters. 

Mr. Horrman. There is no equivalent of that contract with the 
teamsters’ organization ¢ 

Mr. Byers. No; there is not. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, are the wage scales set in that national con- 
tract? Are they left to be negotiated locally as you pass from one 
State to another / 

Mr. Byers. They are. As to the laborers’ union, they are negotiated 
by area. In other words, we have area rates. As to the engineers, we 
are tied to the highway-construction rate or similar type of equip- 
ment. In other words, in any jurisdiction. But those things are 
established at your prejob conference, about which I have spoken. If 
we go across 5 or 4 jurisdictions, we will stay with the engineers. And 
you may have different prevailing rates-within those areas. We try 
to wor k out a rate that is accept: able through the whole project, with- 
out having to change our rate at all times. 

Mr. Horrman. That is provided by your contract ? 

Mr. Byers. That is true. 

Mr. Horrman. In effect, your engineers contract, let us say, will 

ave a provision, which in effect, we will say, will say that the wage 
aid the housing or hoisting engineers will be those that are preva- 


fent.in the area for similar types of equipment through which the line 
= going to pass ? 


Mr. Byers. That is right; based upon the Parents rate 
that area 
mr. . Horrman. In that area, because you have bulldozers and scrap- 
nd all the rest of the equipment, similar to highway contracts? 
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Mr. Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Is your contract with the laborers similar to that 
insofar as wage rates are concerned ? 

Mr. Byers. No; the laborers’ originally was exactly as the engineers’ 
but those have now been chs inged, the last couple of years into area 
rates. In other words, we may have a rate for all of Kansas and on 
the other hand we may have three different rates for Kansas, because 
there may be so many counties in western Kansas, central Kansas, and 
eastern Kansas. 

Mr. Horrman. Your master contract, does it contemplate there 
be the execution of subsidiary contracts for different areas ? 

Mr. Byers. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Or does your master contract set up, through the 
country, what rate you are going to pay ? 

Mr. Byers. It sets up the area rate. 

Mr. Horrman. An area rate fora portion of Oklahoma or Oklaho 
and an area rate for Kansas or Arkansas ? 

Mr. Byers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is something that has been signed by your as- 
sociation and these unions, so if you know you are coming through 
Kansas you know what your rate is going to be? 

Mr. Byers. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. What about the steamfitters’ or pipefitters’ rates ? 

Mr. Byers. They are State rates. In other words, each State 
through the United States has been assigned a journeyman’s rate, and 
then our helper rate is based upon the basic common-labor rate. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes? 

Mr. Byers. In other words it will be. 15 cents above the basic com- 
mon-labor rate. 

Mr. Horrman. This particular job, you probably stated it, but I 
don’t recall, when did you start the job and when did you complete 
this job you have been testifying about ? 

Mr. Byers. It took us about 20 weeks; we started in the very last 
of March and about sometime in August, as I recall, we finished, about 
20 weeks. 

Mr. Horrman. That was in 1952? 

Mr. Byers. That was in 1952; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, your negotiations—your concern is a part of 
the employers’ association, I assume accepted the contract and intend- 
ed to go forward under the contract as set up with these three unions? 

Mr. Byers. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you participate in the negotiation of these na- 
tional contracts? 

Mr. Byers. Yes, the early part—in other words, when we were first 
drawing them up I participated in them somewhat. Not extensively. 

Mr. Horrman. Now you have mentioned before—before you starte od 
your job in March of 1952 you had a series of meetings with the Kan- 

sas City representatives of the engineers, laborers, and pipefitters, as 
well as with Mr. Ring; is that correct ! 

Mr. Byers. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Horrman. In addition to those so-called nonworking stewards, 
or whatever you call them, and the swampers, was there anything else 
that you negotiated with the teamsters, or these other three labor 
organizations ? 
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\tr. Byers. No: because the rest of the—insofar as the teamsters 
were concerned, the rest of the working conditions were generally the 
»as our national agreement with the laborers and engineers. 

Mr. Horrman. But you didn’t have a national agreement with the 

samsters ¢ 

Mr. Byers. That is right, but it would be patterned after the inter 

itional agreement, except as to swampers. 

Mr. Horrmayn. In other words, the working conditions and other 
onditions you negotiated with them will be the same or similar to the 

nnditions in the national contract with the hoisting engineers ¢ 

Mr. Byers. That’s right. Yes; that is true. We have waiting 

Mr. Horrman. Standby time? 

Mr. Byers. Yes, sir, report time and so forth, Certainly we had 

give it to them, as well as the others. 

Mr. Horrman. And you did execute a written contract with the 
teamsters union in Kansas City, covering from Joplin, Mo., to some 

other place. How many miles is that? 

Mr Byers. Oh, about 185, or 190. 

Mr. HorrmMan. The work that fell within the jurisdiction of tit 
teamsters union for about 185 miles of this pipeline was performed 
pursuant to a written contract entered into by your company and the 
teamsters union ¢ 

Mr. Byers. It was performed under a written contract that stipu- 
lated only the wage rates to be paid, as L recall. We just orally agreed 
that it would be in conformity with the contracts with respect to re 
port labor, time. and overtime and things like that, because we 
couldn’t change it. In other words, in the construction projects, you 
couldn't change, have a different method of computing the waiting 
time. 

Mr. Horrman. I recognize that. 

Mr. Byers. The only thing that was really at issue with the team 
sters was the wage rates and the conditions of employment as to the 
swampers and having to put teamsters on every piece of equipment we 
had. The extra ones, you see, in our unloading and loading, we have 
what we call a loading crew and unloading crew. Well, we didn’t 
feel that we needed a swamper to accompany the strapping truck- 
driver out to the pipeline, and let the unloading crew unload, and 
then accompany him back to get loaded up again and we thought that 
was really unnecessary and expensive. We were unsuccessful in our 
ontention as to that. 

Mr. Horrman. The only written agreement you had with the team- 
sters union was apparently a short one? 

Mr. Byers. Very short. 

Mr. HorrMman. Relating only to wages. Did it have a written 
specification that there would be a sw amper or helper? 

Mr. Byers. No. 

Mr. Horrman. That was oral agreement ? 

Mr. Byers. We just agreed that had to be. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not reduce that agreement to writing? 

Mr. Byers. No. As a negotiator, I know a lot of times it is better 

0 leave unsaid as much as you can. We were anxious—thought 
maybe we might be able to kee “~p swampers off of a truck or so, but if he 


¥rote it down « We would have agreed to it. a nd wou ild have to put 
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him en. But will say about Mr. Ring—he kept his word about every 
thing with us, and we kept our w ord with him. 

Mr. Horrman. How many other oral stipulations which were not 
reduced to writing did you have? You had an oral agreement that th, 
basic, standby time and waiting time and other provisions of the hoist, 
ing engineers’ contract would be applicable to the employment 
teamsters that was not in writing?! 

Mr. Byers. I don’t believe it was. That is pretty far back. but a 
I recall, it was a one-page instrument. I don’t remeember what was 
on it. I do remember that the wage scale was on the letter either | 
wrote and Mr. Ring accepted or Mr. Ring wrote and I accepted, I 
don’t know which it was at this time. 

Mr. Horrman. How did you amend the national agreements with 
the engineers and pipefitters and laborers to get these nonworking 
stewards ? 

Mr. Byers. We didn’t amend them. I was very insistent with t 
national organization, with the engineers particularly, that they cor- 
rect the situation in Kansas City, ‘and at our first meeting here wi 
the engineers I called Mr. Converse, vice president of the operatir g 
engineers at Cleveland, Otnio, and I was very insistent that they take 
some immediate action to prevent violation of our national agree- 
ment. Well, all I got was just stalls and kept getting that for abo It 
a month and a-half and I was still spending $300 or $400 a month 
calling this Mr. Converse, trying to get him to do something about 
this situation. Finally I got a little service but I got no action. S 
I came down to the job, had to start, why, we had no alternative, 
We either paid what they said or—well, we didn’t start the job. 

Mr. Horrman. You are the attorney for your company ? 

Mr. Byers. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Asa lawyer do you feel that the action that 
was taken by the engineers and laborers and pipefitters locals here 
in Kansas City was in violation to your national agreement? 

Mr. Byers. I think as to the laborers and to the engineers, I think 
definitely they were. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, were the local unions, I assume their position 
was similar to yours, that. is-you stated that your company had to 
accept the contract negotiated by your pipeline employers association. 
Did the local unions also have to accept the agreement on their side 
that had been negotiated for them by their internationals? 

Mr. Byers. That was true. I mean that was assurance given us. 
We did not have to accept this agreement that was negotiated by our 
national association. We could have signed or not signed as we saw 
fit but we were given assurances by the various crafts that they would 
guarantee that the terms would be enforced in every local and that i 
the reason we signed it. We did want uniform working conditions in 
every State. That is what every pipeline company wants to obtain. 
This was the first area in which we found insistence. In other words. 
in these negotiations you usually get demands that are over and 
above the contract. It is a feeling-out period. 

Mr. Horrman. Either over and above or not covered by? 

Mr. Byers. Yes, over and above or not covered by it. And those 
things you hope to resolve in these prejob conferences and you try to 
resolve them.. 


s 
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Mr. Horraan. Was there any formal written documents between 
r eee and these three unions, the engineers, pipefitters 
Nir: Byers. I think you ought not to include the pipefitters. There 
no demand n iade. Lhe pipet itters did not have a no nworking 

steward. 

Mr. Horrman. So between the engineers and laborers was there 

y written memorandum of understanding or anything that eni- 
braced this agreement that you folks made with them about the noi 
working steward ¢ 

Mr. Byers. No. 

Mr. Horrman. That is entirely oral? 

Mr. Byers. That is just oral. Most of our—fact of the matter is 
most of our negotiations are oral. We call them on the telephone. 
We e: in’t be—sometimes my particular company I am with sometimes 
», 6, or T spreads going all over the United States. It would be 

capone for me to be in any one particular place and the phone 
isa mighty handy medium. So we use it. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, as a matter of fact isn’t it true because this has 
come up repeatedly in these hearings. I am familiar with the con- 

ction business and many difficulties are ironed out over the phone 
eth n the business representative and the union? This situation 

as arisen, let’s go out and take care of it. I mean the telephone is a 
means of settling grievances? 

Mr. Byers. I think that is true. I think 90 percent of it is by 
telephone. 

Mr. Horrman. And just for my information, ap proximately how 
many employees within the jurisdiction of these 4 unions did you 
lave —e this 180-mile stretch of pipe? 

that Mr. Byers. I wouid say that—that is rather difficult but I would say 
here on the average we had about 300 to 350 on each spread, which would 
a, be between six and seven hundred men. 

think Mr. Horrman. Between six and seven hundred men. How do you 

Pe ik that down? 

sition . Byers. Oh, I say roughly 50 percent labor. 

ad to Mr. Horrman. Fifty pe reent labor depending on the type of job 

ation. would be probably maybe 25 percent operating engineers, maybe 10— 

r side l . know—I am getting lost on my percentage but say, about 15 

percent for the teamsters and about 10 percent on the fitters. 

en us. You: maintain camps for these men / 

yy our Mr. Byers. We do not. 

e saw Mr. Horrman. Men have to find their own quarters for themselves ? 

would Mr. Byers. Yes. 

hat 1s Mr. Horrman. One final question here or one final subject. You 

ons mm ntioned that the amount of money that you paid these nonworking 

ybtain. wards, and just for precision, and accur: acy, would it be any par- 

words, lar problem for you to submit to this committee a written st: ite- 

r al taken from your records, giving the name of the nonworking 


ard, the amount that you paid him and the date that you paid 


| those 3 3yers. Oh. I think it wouldn’t be—— 


try 0 . Horrman. I would rather have that in actual dollars and cents. 


Mr. Byers.. Yes. 


—17 
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Mr. Horrman. This cannot be questioned ? 

Mr. Byers. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Now. you indicated that the hoisting engin eers’ sn. 
called nonworking steward was a standby engineer and apparently 
did do some work. 

Mr. Lyers. Well, I indicated that they indicated that he was a 
standby engineer and would do some work. - I don’t know whether 
he did. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know whether or not he did substitute for 
men and wasa relief for an operator in any way ? 

Mr. Byers. I couldn't tell you because I wasn’t on the job, only 2 or 
3 times just for conferences. 

Mr. Horrman. So you have no knowledge, of your own, whether 
not this man did any substantial amount of or any amount of wor! 

Mr. Byers. I know he didn’t do any subst: intial amount of work. 
Iwill put it that way. 

Mr. Horrman. But less than substantial you have no information? 

Mr. Byers. Yes; less than substantial and 1 would make the low 
ficure on the substantial. 

Mr. Horrman. Like one of our Congresmen talked about minimum 
high regard ¢ 

Mr. Byers. That’s right, minimum high regard. 

Mr. Horrman. And would the same answer be given if I asked you 
about the laborers’ and teamsters’ men ? : 

Mr. Byers. As far as I know, laborers’ steward did none. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know whether he did relief at times or 
your information is he did no relief work? 

Mr. Byers. He did no relief work it is my information. 

Mr. Horrman. And the teamsters the same, he did no relief work? 

Mr. Byers. He did no relief work. 

Mr. Horrman. It all boils down in this last half hour—his state 
ment because of either Mr. Ring—in order to get along with the work 
you took on these roving stew: ards who acc omplished really nothing 
for you? 

Mr. Byers. Yes, sir. That’s right, they did nothing for us. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what it boils down to? 

Mr. Byers. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. But you had no work stoppages ? 

Mr. Byers. No, not by these unions. The oil shutdown. 

Mr. Hiterson. That was not part of your national contracts to 
have roving stewards? 

Mr. Byers. No, that is one time we specified we have no roving 
stewards. 

Mr. Hittetson. It all boils down you had to take them here. That 
is all EF have. 

Mr. Byers. Will that be all? . May I be excused? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF RAY L. SMITH, EL DORADO, KANS. 


(Ray L. Smith, called as a witness, being first duly sworn on his 
oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. Horrman. Your name is Ray L. Smith and you are engaged 
in what business? 
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fr. Smrrit. Pipeline contract. 

ir. HorrM an. Where: abouts ¢ 

J SMITH. M\ Le adquarters and ho me is El Dorado, Kans 

tv. Horrman. And you operate in what territory ? 

ir. SMITH. ] oper: ite in several States. 

fr. Horrman. Several States? 

[r. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

[r. HorrMan. What type of union contract t did your company 


\ 
\ 
\ 


1? 
ct. 


Mr SairH. We have a national contract, national contract with 
ommon laborers, hoisting engineers, and steamlitters. 
- HorrMan. Those are national contracts? 
Smirnu. Yes, sir. 
Horrman. Then, vou have contracts, I assume, with the lo 
vhere you are oper: ating ¢ 

ss Saitn. We have, ves. 

. Horrman. But these national contracts are presumed to gov 
n, speaking generally, although you are not forced to comply with 
hose contracts, are you, in your dealings with the unions ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t quite understand. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I probably don’t know what I am talking 

bout. Let’s go ahead here. As a member of the National Pipe- 
ne Associ iation, the teamsters aren’t covered by that agreement ? 

Mr. Smatru. No, sir. ; 

Mr. on rMAN. Have you had any labor contracts in this area here? 

Mr. Smiru. With the teamsters? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, 

Mr. Saar. It is letter contract. It isn’t a formal contract. It is 
exchange of letters, acceptance, 

Mr. Horrman. Well, on the other areas where you have been doing 
business outside of the Kansas City area, have you had any particu- 
lar difficulty in your labor relations ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. When did you strike trouble, when you came here? 

Mr. Smirn. We didn’t have any trouble. 

Mr. Horrman. Here ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn't have labor disputes? 

Mr. Smirn. No. sir. 

Mr. Horrman. When you got into the jurisdiction of Kansas City 
‘Teamsters Union, did you have some trouble ? 

Mr. Smirn. There was no trouble. We signed a letter agreement 
with them. 

Mr. Horrman. And how was that different, if it was different, from 

r other contracts ¢ 
or Samirn. Well, we had a nonworking steward teamster. 

. Horraan. Was that something new / 
v3 Smiru. We don’t have it in our other contracts. 
oa HorrmMan. That is what I mean. That was something that 
e here in the Kansas City area that was different and new to you? 
Mr. Smitru. Yes, sir. 
. Horrman. And what did that contract cover? You say a 
orking te: imsters’ steward, the top rate? ; 
Mr. Smirn. That’s correct, 


% f 
. 
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Mr. Horrman. Plus allowance for a ear? 

Mr. Smiru. $5 per day. 

Mr. Horrman..And gas and oil? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, a7 

Mr. Horrman, Well, do you kn ow of any reason why vou s] 
have that extra expense in Kansas City when you didn't have it 
these other areas? 

Mr. Smiru. No; I don’t know why we should have it. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any exp jlanation of it at all? 

Mr. Smirn. No explanation. 

Mr. Horrman. Why did vou pay it, then? Was there somethi: ’ 
unusual, something over and above the usual cost of doing busin 
in other areas? Why did vou do it here? 

Mr. Smiru. We felt as though we would be compelled to pay. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us why? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, we were constructing, reconditioning = 
{gas line] from Augusta, Kans., to Kansas City, Kans., Fairfax : 
terminal. We knew that in this area the teamsters were very iene , 
and we figured we might have trouble if we didn’t have an agreement, 
My superintendent called on the teamsters. They had 2 or 3 meetings. 

_ Mr. Horrman. What individuals did he deal with? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Ring and Mr. Rogers, I believe. At a later (J 
there was an arguinent about the nonworking stewards and rates, 

Mr. Horrman. And what? 

Mr. Smiru. Wage rates. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean next year? 

Mr. Surry. The next year. Tam talking about December 4, 1951. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Smirn. And I was ealled in on the meeting. I met with Mr. 
Ring and I think we met in El Dorado, my home office, first. We dis- 
cussed rates and working conditions, I also met him in Topeka prier 
to December 4. I went back to my oflice and wrote Mr. Ring a letter, 
outlining what I thought was our agreement. On December 4 he 
wrote me a letter outlining what he understood. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you copies of the letter? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Horrman. If you will read them to us now? 

Mr. Souiru. This is on the Building Material Excavating Drivers 
Warehousemen Helpers, Local No. 541. That is a letterhead dated 
eae , 1951, addressed “Ray L. Smith & Sons, Inc., Post Office 
Box 391, El Dorado, Kans.: Attention Mr. R: ay L. Smith, President.” 

[ Re by : 

Dear Str: With reference to our telephone conversation of December %, 1951, 
regarding the rates to be paid teamsters on your job for the Socony-Vacuum 9i! 
Co. between Augusta, Kans., and Kansas City, our agreement is as follows: We 
agree to use the checkoff system in which you will deduct from the men’s checks 
their initiation fees and dues, providing they sign a deduction slip and pay te 
us all money deducted, payments to be made from each field office. 

It is also agreed that we will furnish a steward to be paid by you. His rate 
shall be the rate paid on spread No. 4 and shall work out of the Tonganoxie 
office. It is agreed you will allow the steward $5 a day for the use of his car 
and allow gas and oil. The steward’s time shall start when the first driver 
starts work on spread No. 4 and shall be checked out when the last driver is i 
at night. The rates for spread shall be as follows: 1. Lowboy or tandem float, 
$1.75 per hour; helper, $1.75 per hour. 2. Single-wheel float, $1.65 per hour. 
Flatbed truck with winch and fuel truck, $1.50 per hour; helper, $1.50 per hour. 
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® obtall trucks without ro h or pickups when used in hauling materials, $1.35 
per hour. Spread No. 4: 1. Lowboy or tandem float, $1.87 per hour, helper same 
ae HorrM an. Sener skip that and get te voursteward. I wasn’t 
te ested especial lly in the rate of w: ages all the w: iV through. I 
assume you were pay ing the going rate in wages? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

HorrMan. All right. Now, what was there unusual in that 
sereement over and above the others or different from any other rates: 
anv other contract ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I read that paragraph, Mr. Hoffman: 


It is also agreed that we will furnish a steward to be paid by you. 


Mr. HorrMan. All right; and the steward was to be 
basis of 12 hours daily for 7 days 2 week ¢ 


Mr. Smirn. No.sir. He was to be paid the highest number of hours 
ald any other truckdri iver. 


Mr. Horrman, That is, when anybody came on the job, the walking 
steward’s pay started ? 

Mr. Smiru. His time started in the morning and ended when the last 
boy came off the job. 


Mr. Horrman. Whether he worked out or whether he didn’t ? 
Mr. Smirn. That’s correct. 
Mr. Horrman. How many days on the subsequent job did you pay 


him 12 hours daily, guar: anteed 12 hours for 7 days? 
Mr. Smiru. Yes, the next year. 


Mr. Horrman. All right. 


Mr. Samira. Northern Missouri. The truckdriver, the steward, non- 
working steward, got $2.15 per hour, the same rate paid our semi- 
trailer truckdriver, and a minimum of 12 hours per day. We were 
only working 10 hours, but we paid that steward 12 hours and $5 a day 


forhiscar. That was river work in northern Missouri close to Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 


Mr. Horrman. For 7 days a week? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there any need for this service or for having him 
on this job? 


Mr. Smrru. No, sir. We only had 2 bed trucks and 1 lowboy. 
There was 3 trucks on the job. 


Mr. Horrman. You paid this steward, to keep track of the 3 trucks, 
12 hours a day for 7 days a week? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You only worked 6 d: ays? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir: we worked 7. 


Mr. Horrman. And in neither case on that job, nor the one before, 
did he perform any work for you, this walking steward ? 
Mr. Suiru. Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Horrman. Have you a record to show what you paid him? 
Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Horrman. What do they show ? 

Mr. Smirx. You want the 1952 job? 

job? c 
Mr. Horrman. Don’t make any difference. 
Mr. Sarrn. My steward was Del Nabors. 


paid on the 


That first, the Socony-Vacuum 
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Mr. Horrman. Which job are you talking about now? 

Mr. Sutru. The one, Socony-Vacuum job from Augusta, Nans., 6 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. Horrman. In 1951 or 19522 

Mr. Smiri. Started in 1951. 

Mr. Horrman. All right 

Mr. Smirn. That is the first week on our payroll. This last: we 
was the 4th and 6th, 1952 

Mr. Horrman, What did you pay him during 1951 on this job, 
much / 

Mr. Smirn. On that job we p: Lid him in labor $2,623.60, $545 for 
car, furnishing gas and oil. This figure does not include insura: 
compensation, insurance or — 

Mr. Hinientson. Do you know if he ever was there or was he actua 
physically present on this job, or do you know? 

Mr. Surru. He was there most of the time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know what total you paid on this job whi 
ran from sometime in -1951——- 

Mr. Smiry. 12 and 2, 1951, to 4 and 6, 1951. 

Mr: Horrman. Well, that is December, January, February, Marc! 
and April? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sit 

Mr. Horrman. And what*was the total you paid? That ts all 

Mr. Smirn. $2,623.60, plus his car allowance; a total of $3,168.60, 

Mr. HorrmMan. For which he rendered no service whatever to veu 
or your company F 

Mr. Sacrrit. No. sir: he did no 

C i irman Smiry. For taking e as 68 toed ks? 

Mr. Sarre. No. You have the jobs confused. We have on this 
f spreads.. We had in the nelohborhood of 20 to 24 trucks on that 
This other 1ob we had— 

Mr. Horr iN. What did he have to do in t: iking e are of the tru 
Mr. Samir. On the first job just lhstening to the truckdriver. 
was the truck steward. It was his duty to see that each and ev 

truckdriver carried a union card. 

Mr. Horrman. Was carrying a card? 

Mr. Surru. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. What difference did it make to you wheth 
truckdriver had one he carried in his pocket or whether he’ 
Didn’t make any di os rence, did it? 

Mr. Surru. No, 

Mr. Hlorraan. He could carry 21 cards if he wanted toor 3 or non 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. What else did he have to do other than seeing th 
the driver had a card? 

Mr. Smitru. That is all. ' 

Mr. Horrman. It would have been cheaper to pin a card on his €0a 
or shirt. Go on to the second job. What did you pay him on thy 
ond job and a ing what period of time and who was it? 

Mr. Suirn. F. B. W inwright. He went on our Pes, the week of 
9 and 7, 1952, <a left on the 9th and 28th, 1952, approximately 21 
days. 

Mr. Horraan. How much did you pay him? 
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Mr. Suirn. $653.60, 
Mr. Horrman. About how much is that a day? 
Mr. Smit. His rate was $2.15 an hour. His weekly check would be 
$107.50 on that week. Now, he may have not gotten in a full week. 
The next week it was $237. The next week was $227.90. 

Mr. Horrman. Fell off a little? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. We started, we probably started in the middle of 
the week. He didn’t get the full week. 

Mr. Horraan. Do those figures you gave us cover gas and oil? 

Mr. Smrru. We furnished pickup on this job. 


Mr. Horrman. Oh; did you pay him anything for riding in it, $5 a 
day, too? 


Mr. Smitu. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You didn’t do that? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; it was our pickup. 

Mr. Horrman. Your pickup? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, on this job did he do anything for you or your 
company ? 

Mr. Smirn. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Why did you have him around? 

Mr. Suir. We had no work stoppage. We 
figure it is insurance against work stoppage. 

Mr. Horrman. W had do you mean you had insurance against 
strikes ? 

Mr. Smitn. Well—— 

Mr. Horrman. Slowdowns? 

Mr. Smitru. Well, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, listen, I was thinking about Detroit 
The union didn’t furnish you with a no-strike insurance policy ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir: no. 

Chairman Smirn. Some places they 


had no slowdown. I 


Ff have written insurance, no 
strikes, and other places just do it this way. 
Mr. Horrman. Is that it? 
Mr. Smiru. : think — is it if I understand it correctly. 
Mr. Hor FMA . W e lh, wl iO did you make this « 
steward ? 
Mr. Sarre. That was made with Mr. Ring. 
Mr. Horrman, That is to say you paid a roving steward belonging 
to the union to see that the unionmen belonging to the same union a - 
who were P uid by your company were on the job and doing what th« 
creed to? 
ie SMirn. That’s correct. 


Mr. Horrman. You had some extra ones besides that man. didn’t 


you or did you—did you have some swampers who did some work, 
fellows like that? 


Mr. Smirn. Swampers on the truck and did some work. 

Mr. Horrman. What about the hoisting engineers? 

Mr. Smrrn. We had a nonworking steward on the job from EI 
Dorado to Kansas C ity. ! 

Mr. Horrman. 


leal with to pa y this 


The hoisting engineers had the same arrangement 


that you have just been telling us about you had with laborers ? 
Mr. Smrru. No: 


we hac a contract with the hois ting engineers. 
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Mr. Horrman. Oh, all right. But, in spite of the contract, did 
pay a man by the name of Sheaffer ? 

Mr. Suiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How did you happen to be paying him ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I conceded that nonworking steward for the truck 
drivers, and I talked to the hoisting engineers. They wanted a steward 
on, and I finally conceded, due to the fact that we was coming inte this 
area, which we pipeliners classify as a hot spot. 

Mr. Horrman. In all of these charges that you have been telling 
us about, employment of these men who rendered no real service to 
you except as you say, , through preventing strikes and slowdowns and 


walkouts, all of that you charge for, and you try to make up in your 
next contract, do you not ¢ 


Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrMan. So that people who use the oil or the gas that comes 
through these lines ultimately pay it?. 

Mr. Smirn. Somebody pays it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, of course, I understand you can’t stay 
business unless you pay? 

Mr. Smirn. I can’t stay in business unless I make a profit. 

Mr. Horrman. That means passing along all your costs ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. So in all the burdens of all these charges come back 
on the consuming public, don’t they ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitietson. Every one of them? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Smith, you had a contract with the hoisting 
engineers ? 

Mr. Surrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did that contract specifically prohibit this kind of 
arrangement ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It did? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Nevertheless, you went into it? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How much did you pay this fellow Sheaffer ? 

Mr. Smirn. From 11 and 25, 1951, to 3 and 9, 1952, for labor, 
$4,572.88, car allowance, $505, a total of $5,077.88. 

Mr. McKenna. How many months did that cover? 

Mr. Smiru. From December to March. 

Mr. McKenna. For a little less than 314 months? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Five thousand for less than 4 months? 

Mr. Smirn. His rate was $2.40 an hour. 

Mr. Horrman. Who put the heat on you there to force you to make 
that payment? 

Mr. Smrru. Again, I repeat that we were coming into this area and 
we thought it was the thing todo. We haven’t done it since then with 
our hositing engineers. 

Mr. Horrman. What officials came to you, from what source mak- 
ing you think it was advisable to let go of this $5,000 for nothing in 
return except no strikes ? 


’ 
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Mr. Smirn. Other contractors had had trouble up in this area. 
We knew of that. 

Mr. Horrman. For contractors this was a distress area # 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. I had bids in this area before. I have only 
received 2 small jobs i in the last 4 years, 

Mr. Hitietson. Mr. Smith, I don’t think you answered Mr, Hoff 
man’s question. With whom did you contract for the roving steward 
for the hoisting engineers ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. W ho. did I contact ? 

Mr. Hinietson. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. I contacted Bill Richardson, 

Mr. Horrman. You didn’t just go out and hunt up somebody you 
could pay $5,000 to? Somebody came to you ! 

Mr. Smiru. No, I did not; of course not. 

Mr. Horrman. Who—— 

Mr. Smiru. We notified these crafts that we have our contract with 
for a prejob conference. Wesend—when we are awarded the contract 
we send the form to the unions. It is a national contract. We send 
the common laborers to Chicago, the hoisting engineers to Cleveland 
and fitters to Tulsa. We notify them that we are going to work on 
such and such a date or approximately who we are working for and 
the amount of the work we have contracted. Then, there is a prejob 
conference held. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, in this particular case where you let go of this 
$5,000, who first suggested those payments to you? 

Mr. Smirn. They asked us for a nonworking steward. 

Mr. Horrman. Who asked for it? 

Mr. Smirn. The hoisting engineers, 

Mr. Horrman. I can’t understand how you ean bid on a contract un- 
less you have first agreed with the national organization and then, with 
the local as to the—for instance, as to roving steward who don’t per- 
form any work. You don’t know when you make your contract or bid 
on your contract how many of those fellows you are going to have 
to take care of, do yon? 

Mr. foam We have a pretty good idea. 

Mr. Connon. How many amperes did you have, Mr. Smith, on 
that Soc ony-Vacuum job, the bigger 1 of the 2, you described ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Between 400 and 600, roughly. 

Mr. Connon. And could you give us a rough breakdown of how 
many of them were, would you say were hoisting engineers, approxi- 
mate percentage ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Oh, 4 gangs of approximately 10 per gang—40. 

Mr. Connon. And what was the biggest group, laborers? 

Mr. Smirn. It was—add your hoisting engineers and welders, just 
about equal your laborers. This was an unusual job. We were re- 
conditioning a gasoline line under pressure. They were pumping 
through it all the time we were working on it. 

Mr. Connon. How many men in the teamsters jurisdiction came on 
that job of that 400 or 600? 

Mr. Smirn. Twenty to twenty-four. I am guessing: 

Mr. Connon. Around that? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Smirn. That is all, Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. 

The committee will recess for 10 minutes. ; 
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(At this time, 4 p. m., July 1, 1953, a recess of 10 minutes was taken.) 

Chairman Smiru. For the benefit of the press and witnesses: This 
committee will adjourn sometime prior to 6 o'clock and we will meet 
again at 8 o’clock this evening. 


TESTIMONY OF SAM ANCONA, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Sam Ancona, called as a witness, having been first duly sworn, on 
his oath testified’as follows:) 

Mr. Horrman. Give us your name. 

Mr. Ancona. Sam Ancona. 

Mr. Horrman. And what is your business ? 

Mr: Ancona. I am assistant business agent of local 955, 

Mr. Horrman. And have been for how long? 

Mr. Ancona. Oh, about not quite 10 months. 

Mr. Horrman. And that is the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And before that, what were you doing? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, I was working for St: undard W holesale Liquor, 
I was a warehouseman. 

Mr. Horrman. How long did you work for them ? 

Mr. Ancona. Oh, about 2 years. 

Mr. Horrman. Where? 

Mr. Ancona. That’s 11—I believe 1109 Cherry Street. 

Mr. Horrman. And prior to that where were you employed? 

Mr. Ancona. I was tending bar, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Where? 

Mr. Ancona. Tending bar. 

Mr. Horrman. Where? 

Mr. Ancona. At 39th and Bell. 

Mr. Horrman. Here in Kansas City? 

Mr. Ancona. Kansas City; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And you have lived here how long 

Mr. Ancona. All my life, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you remember an incident when you were with 

Mr. Quisenberry and Murdock ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Well. I have been 

Mr. Horrman. And they met Mr. Liggett, Mr. White? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir, I remember that. 

Mr. Horrman. And who else was present beside you four that I 
have named ? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, you mentioned that Liggett, White, and Mur- 
dock ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes? 

Mr. Ancona. Mr. Quisenberry, Frank Dameron, He is our steward. 

Mr. Horrman. What is his business? 

Mr. Ancona. Steward for Mauer-Neuer. He drives, a peddler. 

Mr. Horrman. What is Murdock’s business? 

Mr. Ancona. He is the steward. Night worker. He works on the 
beef haul. We have 2 stewards, 1 day and 1 night. 

Mr. Horrman. The four of you were together when you called on 
Mr. Liggett? 

Mr. Ancona. At the restaurant; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Where did you meet? 
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Mir. ANCONA, At the restaurant on James Street. 
Mr. Horrman. Now Where did you get together, you four ¢ 
Mr. Ancona. Well. we picked | of them up at 100 Me ‘ver and 1 on 
lvth and Forest. 
Mr. Horrman. And where did you meet Mr 
Mr. ANCONA. Well, I met him at the oflice. 
Mr. Horrman. And by what arrangement ¢ 
Mr. Ancona. Well, ] mean, that’s my normal procedure every morn 
oO, Sir. 
Mr. Horreman. This was in the forenoon ? 
Mr. Ancona, In the morning. 
Horeman. And you and Mr. Quisenberry 




















° Quisenberry ¢ 
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. Ancona. Well, I met him at the office. and then we had thi 
orievalhce come up so We went cow h to pi kk — 
Vir. Horrman. Who reported the grievance ¢ 
Mr. Ancona. Our steward. 
Mr. Horrman. Who is that ¢ 
Mr. Ancona. John Murdock. 
Mr. Horrman. Did he phone in? 
Mr. A NCONA, Yes, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. And what did he—did you hear the conversation ? 
Mr. Ancona. No, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. What did Mr. Quisenberry 
¢ 


r. Ancona. Well, he savs that Neuer is down. 
























































report that Murdock 
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That’s the term 
































we use for work stoppage, and he SaVvs, “Well, let’s go down and se 
what is the trouble.” We went down there. 

Mr. Horrman. Where did you go? 

Mr. Ancona, I went to pick up Murdock first. 

Mr. Horrman. Yess; and then what did you do? 

Mr. Ancona. Then from there we went to pick up Dameron. From 








there we were supposed to have an appointment with Liggett and 


Whit et. 


Mr. Horrman. Murdock was the one that reported the fact 


plant was down ¢ 
Ancona, That they was contemplating putting it down. T! 











: . 
that the 








Mr. ie 
men asked for a work stop page because of seniority and several other 
things 

Mr. Horraan. Well, now, did Murdock have anything to do with 
the settling of the dispute? 

Mr. ANCONA. No, Sir; he never does. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. That isn’t a part of his duty? 

Mr. Ancona. Well. if he ean handle it. If he ean’t, then he calls 
the business agent. 

Mr. Horraan. And when it comes to the business agent, Murdock is 
out of the picture, isn’t he? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, no, he is—none of the stewards are out of the 
pl ture until we settle. 

Mr. Horrman. I asked you a moment ago if Murdock had anything 
to do with settling the dispute ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. If it is a minor one, if our stewards can handle it. 

Mr. HorrMan . B viek ntly this one was something that Murdock 


































































































n’t handle? 
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Mr. Ancona. Probably, yes. That’s why they called the office 

Mr. Horrman. Does he still have a part in the picture of trying to 
settle? 

Mr. Ancona. He has. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was the authority? Who had the authority to 
settle, you, Murdock, Quisenberry, or who? , 

Mr. Ancona. Our president, Mr. Quisenberry. 

Mr. Horrman. Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. It was all up to him? 

Mr. Ancona. It is always up to him. 

Mr. Horrman. He has the final authority? 

Mr. Ancona. He is president, he should have. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s right, according to your statement ? 

Mr. Ancona. That’s correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Then after you got Murdock, where did you go? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, we went to pick up Frank Dameron. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you want with him? 

Mr. Ancona. He is a steward with the peddler operation. 

Mr. Horrman. Did Dameron report it to Murdock? 

Mr. Ancona. He didn’t know anything about it until we picked 
him up. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you tell him when you picked him up? 

Mr. Ancona. We said, “We got a little t rouble with the peddlers,” 
and he said, “What?” 

Mr. Horrman. Who said “what”? 

Mr. Ancona. We said—I mean, he said, “What?” 

Mr. Horrman. Dameron said “what is it?” 

Mr. Ancona. Wait. Ask the question again. 

Mr. Horrman. We will get it straight if it takes a couple of hours, 

Mr. Ancona. All right. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand, you were in the office with Quisen- 
berry ? 

Mr. Ancona. Correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Murdock called in and said they had trouble down 
at this plant, or they were going to shut down, something like that? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, when you went to see him and got him, did he, 
Dameron—is that his right: name—did he tell you 

Mr. Ancona. Did who tell me? You said “he.” Who is “he”? 

Mr. Horrman. “Dameron” is that the right pronunciation ? 

Mr. Ancona. “Dameron.” You said, “Did he tell me?” 

Mr. Horrman. Did Murdock tell you that Dameron had reported 
the trouble? 

Mr. Ancona. Dameron didn’t know nothing about it. Let me ex- 
plain how our stewards—— 

Mr. Horrman. Dameron didn’t know anytl \ing about the dispute! 

Mr. Ancona. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Why did you go pick ™ up? 

Mr. Ancona. He was the steward. Let me explain it. 

Mr. Horrman. You can do that later. TI don’t care about it. You 
said Dameron didn’t know aney mane about this dispute, but you went 
and got him? 

Mr. Ancona. We have to. 
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Mr. HorrMaANn. All right. Then the four of you, all rood sized 
men, went down to call on Liggett, what for ¢ 
Mr. ANCONA. Well, because we understood he was the one that was 


supposed to take care of grievances in Kansas City when Mr. Rock 
wasn't in town. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. White was with him ? 

Mr. Ancona, Yes. 

Mr. Horeman. They were having lunch at this restaurant ? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. HorrMan, Who went in to eall him out ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. I did. 

Mr. Horrman. What did vou tell him when you we nt _in4 

Mr. ANCONA, I said, “Mr. Quisenberry wants to see you.’ He says. 


“We are eating lunch.” I went out and told Mr. Quisenbe rry, “He 
says he was eating a piece of pie. * He said 
piece ot pie.” 
Mr. Horrman. Who said, “Go ahead and eat your pie?” 
Mr. Ancona. I mean Quisenberry said 
piece of pie.” 
Mr. Horrman. Well, let’s get it straight. 
Mr. Ancona, I mean— 


Mr. Horrman. Here you were, four of you out in the ear 
Mr. Ancona, I went in myself. 


Mr. Horrman, You went in and talked to Liggett; he was e: iting 
a lunch ? 


Mr. Ancona, That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. He said he wanted to finish his lunch? 

Mr. Ancona. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you came out and told Quisenberry ? 

Mr. Ancona. He said after he finished his pie. I told Mr. 
“Gio ahead and finish your pie.” 

Mr. HorrMan, 
that ¢ 

Mr. Ancona, No. 

Mr. Horrman. After a while Mr 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Horrman. When he came out what did he say, and to whom 
Wis he ti alking ? 


Mr. Ancona. Talking to everybody in general. 

Mr. Horrman. What did he say ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. He said—what did he say ? 
says,“Come on, get in the car.” 

Mr. Horrmaan. Who said, “Come on, get in the car?” 

Mr. Ancona. Mr. Quisenberry. He said, “What for?” “Well,” he 
says, “we want to have some lunch. We haven’t had lunch so get in 
the car with us.” 

Mr. Horrman. Had you had lunch? 

Mr. ANCONA. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What time of day was it? 

Mr. Ancona, Well, between 12 and 1. 

Mr. Horrman. What did White say ? 

Mr. Ancona. White says, “Where he goes, I go,’ 
I want to say something more. 


. "Go ahead and eat your 


. “Go ahead and eat your 


Liggett, 


That was all settled, wasn’t anv argument about 
e S 


. Liggett came out ? 


“Fellows, that’s it.” We 


and he got in. 
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Mr. Horrman. Let me do it. You ean talk afterward. You drove 
on out to the place known as Riverside? 

Mr. Ancona. I don’t think it is Riverside. 

Mr. Horrman. What is it 2 

Mr. Ancona. Lynn’s. 

Mr. Horrman. Lynn’s place; how do you spell it—L-i-n-e? 

Mr. Ancona. No; I believe it is L-y-n-e. That’s the Lynn’s that’s iy 
the Riverside district. 

_Mr. Horrmay. In Riverside, That’s the place where they sel} 
liquor? ; 

Mr. Ancona. Well, it is a restaurant. combination. 

Mr. Horrman. And restaurant and all¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. HorrmMan. So you went in there? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What kind of a room did you go in? 

Mr. oe Didn't go in a room; just one huge place. 

Mr. Horrman. When you went through the door, you went ite 
someplace ¢ $ 

Mr. Ancona. A bar here and a lot of tables around. Went inte 
one big room. 

Mr. Horrman. A place about how big? 

Mr. Ancona. Oh, let me see. 

Mr. Horrman. Quisenberry said 25 by 100, Is that about right 

Mr. Ancona. Good guess. 

Mr. Horrman. Near enough ? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you do there? 

Mr. Ancona. We sat down. I was sitting with White and Dameron, 

Mr. Horrman. Did you have something to eat ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. I had two sandwiches. 

Mr. Horrman. Right away ? 

Mr. Ancona. Had to wait until they took it. 

Mr. Horrman. You ordered something right away? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You had something to drink? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You six people sat there at the table? 

Mr. Ancona. Correct. 

Mr. Horrman. For how long were you sitting there? 

Mr. Ancona. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. Approximately. 

Mr. Ancona. Oh, I would say—well, we started eating. After 
we got through eating—all the while we discussed—in fact, while 
we was eating—and in fact, during the transportation to the place, 
we was talking about the grievances, so Wwe went there, sat down and 
ate, and then after that. I called Mr. Evans on the request of Mr. 
Quisenberry 

Mr. Horrman. What did you talk about, the grievance, on the road 
out ? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, about them not going by seniority. 

Mr. Horrman. Who said that? 

Mr. Ancona. We said all that. 

Mr. Horrman. You wasn’t four of you talking? 
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Vir. Aweona. In turn. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was doing the talking, now ? 

Mr. ANCONA. Me. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was driving? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, Quisenberry was. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Whe was doing the talking about the 


. ‘ 
griey mnce § 


Mr. Aweona. We He all—all four of us, in fret 

Mr. Horrman. All at once? 

\lr. ANCONA. Not all af once but nll eo?) the rhe subj Cts 

Mr. Horruan. You can’t teli what any one of the mdividuals, of the 
four said ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. No, I can’t. 

Mr. Horpaian. ‘There wasn't any particular spokesman for the four 
of you? 


Mr. \Ne ON A. No. 

Mr. Horraas. Dameron didn’t know anything about the grievance, 
h WwW CO ild he we tt: king about it? 

Mr. ANCONA, We briefed halner. 
th in he intervened, 

Mr. Hor: RIAN. Dr | you eive Tis evett: ach: ance tea talk. and W hite? 

Ir. ANCONA, ce hey had all the chanee to talk they W 

Mr. H rFMAN, Did they Say anything ? 

Mr. ANcona. ny niean about trymg to get it straightened up. We 
never had too much trouble, 


Mr. Horraasx. What was the trouble as you gathered it there from 
the conversation ? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, seniority. 

Mr. Horruan. I know, but what particular individual had been 
denied his right to employment 4 

Mr. Ancona, Well, there were several of them. 
we have. 

Mr. Horrman. Name some of them ? 

Mr. Ancona. What do you mean, on the se niority deal ? 

Mr. Horrman, Yes. 


Mr. Ancona. In fact, Monday morning I got a call that they laid off 
three guvs, and there wasn’t—— 

Mr. Horrmaan. Who were they? 

Mr. Ancona. I understand Anderson, Peterson. and I can’t recall 


the other guy, but this just happened Monday morning. It 
senioritv. 


After we vot to talking about it, 


anted to. 


That's the trouble 


is on 
The v laid those guys off before any newer man. That’s the 
trouble we have with this company anyway. 

Mr. Horrman. What day was it this came in. you said on Monday? 


Mr. Ancona. Monday morning I got a eall from the steward. 


Mr. Horrman. When did you pic Kt up Liggett ? 
Mr. Ancona, What do you mean, when I picked up Liggett ? 
Mr. Horrman. Well. when you four went 
Liggett ? ‘ 
Mr. Ancona. I couldn’t remember the date. 
Mr. Horrman. How long after Monday? 
Mr. Ancona. T am talking 
this Monday here. 


down and called on 


about this grievance that just came up 
I am trying to emphasize—you mentioned about 
oriiv—how many times we have trouble about seniority. 


Se) 
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Mr. Horrman. You are talking about something that came up ¢] 
week / 

Mr. Ancona. Monday morning. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care anything about that. All I am asking 
you about is this occasion when you went down, the four of you, and 
picked up Liggett and White. T ‘hat’s all L am interested in. 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Wha t was the grievance that you talked about, the 
of you, with the 2, Liggett and White. in the car as you were going © 
to this place? 

Mr. Ancona. About seniority ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Ancona. About seniority. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Who was it that had been laid off ¢ 

Mr. ANCONA, I mean, it wasn’t laid off. Contemplating on put 
ting—that’s why the men stopped the work because they says we are 
not going to work if they don’t exercise our seniority. That’s why the 
men called a stop. 

Mr. Horrman. Seniority for whom ? 

Mr. Ancona. The guy we was talking about. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was the guy? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, if I remember correctly, I think it was a guy by 
the name of Rudy. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. ANCONA. Rudy. 

Mr. Horrman. Rooney ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Rudy. 

Mr. Horrman. Rudy ! 

Mr. Ancona. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. He was the man that had been laid off ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. He was going to be laid off. 

Mr. Horrman. Was going to be laid off? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That was what the grievance was about ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there any other grievance you talked about 
between Liggett and White? 

Mr. Ancona. I don’t remember. We have so many with them peo 
ple down there. I don’t remember them all. The general grievance 
Is seniority, and that’s it. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it true that the only thing you ean remember that 
was in dispute at that particular time-—— 

Mr. Ancona. That was the main issue. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Ancona. That was the main issue on it. 

Mr. Horrman. That was the main one. You don’t recall any other? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, I mean, I don’t—no, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Horrman. But nevertheless, the four of you went down to get 
Liggett in order to settle that one question ? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, I mean, that one question is a big item with this 
company 

Mr. Hor MAN. What? 

Mr. Ancona. That one question is a big issue with this here eon 
pany. 
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Mr. Hort MAN. Now, what talk did vou have at the table 

Mr. Ancona. Well, got to talking and Liggett says. “Can't you 
straighten it up?” and I says, “Sure.” So by that time Lee told me, 
he says, “Sam, you settle it, I don’t feel good.” So he went upstairs 
and SO I c alled 

\ir. Horr AN. Had the issue been settled then, had there been any 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. I mean, it was an agreement. T mean, I think it was. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the agreement that you arrived at when 
you were sitting at the table? 
*“ Mr. Ancona, That they were—we would go to the different barns 
and straighten it up. I mean, well, we call them barns. Ht is the house 

| 12th Street and Meyer. We would go there and staiahten up the 
matter. 

Mr. Horrman, Now, the only thing you talked about was this one 
nan’s seniority that was going to be laid off? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, that’s one of them. 

Mr. Horrman. We tI, if you have any other, tell me about them 4 

Mr. Ancona. I can't recall them, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t remember ?¢ 

Mr. A NCONA, Well, right off hand | don’t. 

Mr. Horrman. And that was settled there at that table in a big 
room ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. It wasn't settled at the table. We made an agreement 
that we would go to the jobs, and then settle it, see, right atter that. 

Mr. HorrM an. Well, after you four and Liggett agreed on t| 
question of whether this man should be employed or should cunts 
u employment, there wasn’t any other issue to be settled, was there ? 

ane Ancona, No: you have to go on a job and talk with the man. 

the Vv got about 700 bosses down there. You have to tatk to eve ry 
one be fore you get anything settled. 
- Horrman. Wasn't Liggett the boss? 

Mr Ancona. Yes, but before he can make an agreement— 

Mr. Horrman. You mean Liggett didn’t have authority to make 
i agreement ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. I mean he has a person named Shouse, he has got to 
talk to him-——- 

Mr. Horrman. During your conversation in that room, what was 
the complaint that Quisenberry had about Liggett calling his boss in 
Indianapolis? 

Mr. Ancona. He says, “Why did he have to do that, he could have 

one to him just as well as squawking to the international?” 

Mr. Horrman. Quisenberry was sore about it? 

Mr. Ancona. You would be sore. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure, I would be sore, and Quisenberry was sore? 

Mr. Ancona. He wasn’t sore where—he didn’t want to kill anybody 
or hurt anybody. 

\ir. Horrman. He was sore about it, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Ancona. I couldn’t say he was sore. 

Ir. Horrman. He didn’t like it, did he? 

Mr. Ancona. I wouldn’t say he did or not. I mean, I ean’t read 
his mind. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think he was pleased about it? 

Mr. Ancona. T don’t know. 
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Mr. Horrman. He talked to you about it, hadn’t he? He had said 
this such-and-such fellow compl: uined to the headquarters, too, hadn't 
he 4 

Mr. Ancona. Who was that? 

Mr. Horrman. Quisenberry told you when he went into. the sul 
ject of calling international and Quisenber ry was sore because Lige 
had gone to headquarters, had bypassed him, and he « ‘complained a 
it, didn’t he ? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, a complaint wouldn’t be sore, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Horrman. He complained, didn’t he? 

Mr. Ancona. Sure. 

Mr. Horrman. And he complained to the other three there going 
down, and after you got there because Liggett had gone over his head, 
as he put it? 

Mr. Ancona. Liggett didn’t go over his head. I believe it come 
from Mr. Rock. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, ell right, he then complained beeause Rock 
had gone over his head ? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That was it, and what names did he eall Rock? 

Mr. Ancona. I don’t believe I heard any. 

‘Mr. Horrman. You swear he didn’t call him any ? 

Mr. Ancona. I wouldn’t swear to nothing. 

Mr. Horrman. Let the record show he is consulting his attorney, 
That’s all right; he has a right to. Just keep cool on that. 

Mr. Ancona. It is cool in here. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, at that time—what are you shaking your head 
for, laughing ? 

Mr. Ancona. You are a joker. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Sometimes these jokes don’t turn out that way. 

Mr. Ancona. You remind me of Claude Rains, incidentally. 

Mr. Horrman. At that time none of you four—strike that because 
you don’t know what the others know, but you didn’t know that Rock 
was the fellow who had complained to Indianapolis; you thought it 
was Liggett, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Ancona. I didn’t think it was Liggett. 

Mr. Horrman. Hadn't Quisenberry told you Liggett had gone over 
his head, didn’t you think it was Liggett that made the complaint # 

Mr. Ancona. They put me in charge of this situation, and as far as 
I know, nobody. goes over Rock’s head. He is the one that is supposed 
to handle it. If there i is anybody to be called, international, like that, 
he is the one that is supposed to handle it. If any ¢ calls—I don't 
think Liggett has the authority to do that, call the international. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, if Rock was the boss, why didn’t you wait and 
see him instead of picking up Liggett ? 

Mr. Ancona. Because Rock was making the trips at the time. In 
fact, we made a ¢ ‘ouple of tr ips ourselves. 

Mr. Horrman. And you four are good-sized men, in good health, you 

vo down to the restaurant and get Liggett, and ask him to go out and 
tall about—why did you go there ? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, we bring a lot of our employers-over there. If 
you would go there, you would get a laugh. This woman was a joker, 
too. 
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Mr. Horrman. And you made an agreement te settle the whole thing 
n this room where all these people were, where they were eating and 

rinking, weren't there / 

Mr. Ancona, Only had four couples, they were at the bar. 

Mr. Horrman. Other people in the room, weren't there ¢ 

Mr. Ancona, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. But in the first place, when you asked Liggett down 
there, where he was eating at the restaurant with White, you w: anted 
him to go to some place where you could talk privately, didn't you! 

Mr. Ancona, No: I didn’t tell him, I didn’t say “privately,’ 

Vir. HorrMaNn., Didn't somebody in the crowd tell Ligevett and 
White? That’s what you told them, didn’t you? 

Mr. ANcona. We wanted to take them te lunch, 

Mr. HorrMan. Did you want to go some place where you could 
talk privately ¢ 

Mr. Ancona, No: I didn’t hear the word “privately.” I wasn't lis- 
tening to the conversation, but we just asked them to go to lunch, and 
whi le we was driving, just went that way. That’s all. We didn’t 

ink about going that way. We just wanted to stay away from that 
aera 

Mr. Horrman. You weren't looking for any private room? 

Mr. Ancona. No, sir. Nice, quiet place. They don’t have too much 
business around that time, So we sugge sted it. 

Mr. HorrMan. So if anybody testified that you asked them to go out 
to this place so that you could have a private conference, that wasn’t 
the ws ay you unde rstood it? 

Mr. Ancona. Now, my interpretation of a private conversation 
would be, well, just us people among here, where we wouldn't speak 
too loud where they can hear anything. That’s my interpretation of a 
private conversation, 

Mr. Horrman. Can you think of anything else you said out there? 

Mr. Ancona. No. We called international—Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Horrman. Who called the international ? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, Mr. Quisenberry placed a call, and then he 
didn't get it. So he told me to keep trying, and I tried it after while 
and I got the call through, and I introduced myself. He don’t know 
me at the time, and Mr. z iggett introduced himself, and gave him his 
title. Then Mr. Dameron talked to him because he is an official in our 
local, and he told him we settled it in our local here, which we did. 

Mr. Horrman. Before Liggett and Mr. White got in the car or after 
they got in the car, did you or any one of the other — in your 


presence tell them that the ‘y were bei ‘ing “taken for a ride,” r that in 
substance ? 


Mr. Ancona. I don't 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Ancona. I don’t believe. That was—— 

Mr. Horrman. You don't believe? 

Mr. Ancona. That’s right, I don’t believe that we ever intimi 
dated 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. ANcona. Just a moment. 

Mr. Horrman. Note in the record the witness again confers with his 

insel as he has a right to do. What? 
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Mr. Ancona. Go ahead and ask the question again. 

Mr. Horrman. I say, don’t you remember the question ? 

Mr. Ancona, Well, I remember, but I want you to explain it agai 

Mr. Horrman. Now, at the restaurant or eating place where yo 
met White and Liggett and after they came out to the car, either 
then or during the ride out to where you went to eat, or while there, 
did you make the statement in substance, or did anyone else within 
your hearing make this statement, that they were being taken for a 
ride? 

Mr. Ancona. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What ? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, not to make them think it was a criminal action 
we had 

Mr. Horrman. Did you give them—— 

Mr. Ancona. Take it, used ride or drive. That’s the way we meant 
it. 

Mr. Horrman. You say that some of you said that in substance, but 
intending to convey the impression that you were just giving them 
an ordinary ride? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You were just’ going on an ordinary ride through 
the country ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Not through the country to this place. 

Mr. Horrman. A sort of pleasure ride? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, it wasn’t a pleasure ride, it was a business ride, 

Mr. HorrMaAn. A business ride? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, I mean we was talking about our grievance not 
riding around on pleasure. 

Mr. HorrMan. Did either Liggett or White during the period that 
I mentioned say in substance that, “We want to get “off here.” 

Mr. Ancona. I don’t remember them saying that. They had all the 
chance in the world to get off. 

Mr. Horrman. We want to get through. During the ride at any 
time or before they, went, did they say in substance that they didn’t 
want to go, either one of them ? 

Mr. Ancona. Wanted to go to the office. We says we want to take 
you to lunch. That’s the only time they mentioned they didn’t want 
to go 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t Quisenberry say in substance, “I am going 
to kick the man’s teeth in who called my boss”? 

Mr. Ancona. I can’t recall hearing that. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t recall it. Now, think hard. Sometimes 
if you will think, you can remember things that you heard. Can’t you 
remember ? 

Mr. Ancona. No. 

Mr. HorrMan. Something like that? Something pretty close to 
that? Think hard. 

Mr. Ancona. I am. 

Mr. Horrman. No, you are not. Now, you know very well that 
he said something of that kind, don’t you? 

Mr. Ancona, You said he was cross a while ago. I don’t know 
whether he said to kick, or what. He said he wanted to know who 
called his boss. — 

Mr. Horrman. That much, he did say, Quisenberry said ! 
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Mr. ANCONA, When he told me to eall up, he said to find out whe 
-alled him up. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, yes. But before anyone telephoned to Indian 
apolis, Quisenberry was talking about trying to learn whe had called 
his boss, wasn’t he # 

Mr. A NCONA,. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Horrmasx. Was he sure—and in connection with that same 
statement, didn't he say in substance that he was voing to kick 
man’s teeth in? 

Mr. Ancona. I can't recall hearing that. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Horrman. You wouldn't swear you didn’t hear him say that? 

Mr. Ancona. No, I wouldn't swear. I mean I just don’t know 
It has happene 

Mr. Horrman. So often ? 

Mr. Ancona, No. No. That is your statement it happened 
often. 

Mr. Horrman. Listen, in any event, you knew very well from what 
Mr. Quisenberry said that he was, we will say, peeved or disturbed, 
or angry, bee: ause somebody had ealled Indi: ini polis bec “ause of this 
labor dispute, didn’t you? You know that? 

Mr. Ancona. I don’t know exactly how he felt; I didn’t ask him. 

Mr. Horrman. You knew he didn't like it, didn’t you? 

Mr. Ancona, Like I said before, I don’t think anybody would like 
fay Ga . ° 

Mr. Horrman. You knew Quisenberry didn’t like it? 

Mr. Ancona. Might have been disturbed. 

Mr. Horrman. Might have been mad, too? 

Mr. Ancona. I couldn't tell that. I don’t know his feelings, 
reactions, 

Mr. Horrman. Was there a lady out there? 

Mr. Ancona. Out where? 

Mr. Horrman. Where you were eating? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes 

Mr. Horrmay. What did she have to say? 

Mr. Ancona. She didn’t say nothing; always kidding with us, is 
all I know, says, “What will you have?” 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t Quisenberry ask her if she had a room 
downstairs ? ‘ 

Mr. Ancona. If he did, he must have been away, because I didn’t 
hear nothing to that effect. 

Mr. Horrman. “A room we can roughen up?” 

Mr. Ancona. If he said that, I mean, which I don’t know, I mean, I 
wouldn’t say he did. or not: I wasn’t around him if he did say it. 

Mr. Horrman. When White and Liggett got out of the car at 
this Riverside place, didn’t they say they didn’t want to go inside? 

Mr. Ancona. I didn’t hear them: they was talking to Frank Dam 
eron at the time. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t Frank Dameron at that time speak up and 
ay “There won't be any trouble, I will see to that”? 

Mr. Ancona. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you hear anything that was said out there? 

Mr. Ancona. Sure: we was talking about the grievances, and we 

s “We can settle it here’, and we wanted to know if he wanted to 

k to the International to tell them we cor ld settle it loeally here. 
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Mr. Horraasx. Can you give any reason why the four of y 
thought it was necessary te go down and pick up Mr. Liggett ? 

Mr. Ancona. Sir, like I explained, you have got to have yo 
steward there to settle erievances. If we settle it and it 1 O. K. why 
should we go all over for the steward when we ean have him there é 

Mr. Horrmanx. You saw know White wes going to be down th: 
when you went to get Liggett 4 

Mr. Ancona. No, I] di t 

Mr. Horrman. You ee already testified that Liggett had te eo 
sult other people back at. the barns or factory before he meets a 
issue ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Before he got to the issue. 

Mr. Horrman. If that was so, and if the reason for all four ef you 
going was because not one of you could settle it—now, wait a 
ment—and if Mr. Liggett couldn’t settle it without calling the othe 
people, why didn’t you take him out to this other place, inste: ad of 
t iking him to this place alone, except for White? Why de you have 
one rule for vour own crew, and another for Liggett ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. We didn’t have that. 

Mr. Horrman. You said you did. You said four went down. The 
reason four went down was one could settle, and Liggett couldn't settle 
until he reported back to the barns. 

Mr. Ancona. I didn’t mean that. He can setile vt after he gets back 
to the barn. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Ancona, you knew when you left the unior 
headquarters that someone had phoned te the international office? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Quisenberry told you! 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. That’s the reason you went tothe cafe ? 

Mr. Ancon,. No. that wasn’t the reason. 

Mr. McKenna. Quisenberry told you that was the reason you went, 
He said “Let's go and get this thing settled.” 

Mr. Ancona. No, he didn’t say nothing about the international. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he say ? 

Mr. Ancona. He said, “Let’s go down and settle a grievance.” 
That’s all. 

Mr. McKenna. The grievance was calling the international ? 

Mr. ANCONA. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You went to the cafe? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You went in to get Liggett ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. What was he doing when you went in! 

Mr. Ancona. Eating. 

Mr. McKenna. Eating what? 

Mr. Ancona. I don’t know what. 

Mr. McKenna. A while ago you told us it was a piece of pie. 

Mr. Ancona. He says, “Can I eat a piece of pie?” TI went out and 
says. “Quisenberry, can he finish his pie?” I don’t know whether he 
ate his piece of pie or he ate his lunch, or he ate his piece of pie before 
he starts his lunch. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether he ate his piece of pie before 
he started his meal ? 


oo 
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Mr. ANCONA, You will have toask Mr. Liggett that. 

Mr. McKenna. Youthink he didn’t start it with a piece of pie / 

Mr. ANcona. He may. 

Mr. McKenna. And you told Mr. Liggett, “Let’s go, and we will 
take youtolunch.” Is that what you told him? 

Mr. Ancona. No. 

Mr. Horrman. The witness again confers with his attorney, which 
he lias a right to do. 

Mr. Ancona. 1 am ready. 

Mr. McKenna. Sothen what 4 d you tell Liggett ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Who was we talking about ? 

Mr. Horrman. We haven’t any more questions. Go ahead, Mr 
Smith. 

= Smiru. I haven’t any questions, 

HILLELsoN, You mean it is your normal procedure to handle 
viata union disputes in any of the plants that you have. You 
union will take four union officials down there and talk to a man that 
you admit has He jurisdiction as to whether or not he can take care of 
the problem, such as Mr. Liggett ? 

Mr. Ancona. Sir, we don’t have four stewards in our plant 

Mr. Hitierson. You had four with you that day ? 

AncoNA. No: we had two stewards, ; 

Mr. Hitretson. I thought you had four. 

Mr. Ancona, Two. 

Mr. Hituetson. Name them again, will you? 

Mr. Ancona. John Murdock, Frank Dameron. Mr. White, Mi 
Liggett. Quisenberry, and myself. 

Mr. Hi: tenrson. How many is that? 

Mr. ANcona. Wasn't all stewards. 

Mr. Htnietson. I am not talking about stewards. all union officials? 

Mr. Ancona. Four union officials. 

Mr. Hurierson. Is that the normal procedure that it takes four 
pe ple and the reasurer r of a comp any? 

Mr. Ancona. No, sir; it’s not the normal pro ‘edure to take four. 

Mr. Hitetson. How many do you take? 

Mr. Ancona. Sometimes we have four; sometimes we have—don’t 
have any stewards. 

Mr. Hiruerson. All right. This is one thing. Why did you have 
Liegett taik to the international officials of your union, if you didn’t 
think he vould handle it? 

Mr. Ancona. What I mean by that, if there is anything that he 

handle, that he has to call Rock. But if he can handle it he 
didn’t have to call him. 

Mr. Hrtietson. Don’t you think he could handle it? 

Mr. Ancona. We discussed it: thought we could handle it locally. 

Mr. Huzerson. And did you think Liggett could handle it with 
he international union @ 

Mr. Ancona. No. 

.. Httietson. Why have him call it? 
r. Ancona. Just to tell him we could handle it locally and used 
k Dameron to tell them we could handle it locally. 

.. Httitetson. Why did you have him call them? 

. ANCONA. Bee: ause he was going to send a representative in here 

what the trouble was, 
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Mr. Hitxerson. That is all. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Ancona, as I understand the situation, wi 
there is a difficulty or grievance comes up at any one of the plant 
under the jurisdiction of your union, one of your stewards commu: 

cates with your business agent, or your full-time officials, you felloy 
zo down there to discuss it with management, and because of ¢] 
fact that these stewards are intimately acquainted with the problem 
of the plant and with the dispute itself, it is customary that you bring 
your stewards in with you when you are discussing the situation that 
gives rise to the grievance. 

Mr. Ancona. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Connon. So, I think it would be a frequent thing, with those 
business agents, when you are discussing a grievance, or working con- 
ditions that bother you, to have the men who work there, who know 
those things first hand, to be on hand at the discussion, because, obvi- 
ously, your knowledge is secondary? That is true? 

Mr. Ancona. That is w hy we have them. 

Mr Connon. Those are the men that know the working conditions 
of the plant? You don’t work at the plant? 

Mr. Ancona. No; all we know is the conditions in eontract. As 
far as anything else, anything else that goes on, or how the grievance 
started or originated, that we would have to get that from the steward, 
That is why the »y are delegated to give that. They don’t get oars 
for it. The people elect ‘them; they think they are good enough * 
handle it. 

Mr. Connon. That is all. 

Mr. Lucas. Just a question or two, Mr. Ancona, to round out the 
record. Are you a member of this labor union ? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes; I have been. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you hold a.card as a truckdriver? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. How long have you been a member of this union? 

Mr. Ancona. Oh, since 1948, - 

Mr. Lucas. And do you accept jobs as truckdriver now ? 

Mr. Ancona. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Lucas. Do you ever work other than for the union / 

Mr. Ancona. Well, no, I have worked through the union, I have 
been a member of it, and I have worked on the jobs where that union 
had the jurisdiction like, for instance, we have the liquor drivers 
That is the only two jobs I have had since I have been in the union. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you driven a liquor truck, since you have been 
working for the union? 

Mr. Ancona. No; I haven't. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you had any employment other than working for 
the union ? 

Mr. Ancona. All the job I have today is working for the union. 

Mr. Lucas. How much do you get a month or week? 

Mr. Ancona. Excuse me. 

Mr. Smiru. Show that he is talking with his attorney. 

Mr. Ancona. I would answer the question, although it is not pert 
nent to the inquiry, if you want to know. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, are you ashamed to tell us? 

Mr. Ancona. No; I am not ashamed. 
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Mr. Lueas, The members of your tnien know how much you a 
2 tting ¢@ 
Mr. ANCONA. "The members of the union or the exeeutive board. 
Mr. Lucas. Do all the members of the union know how much you 
} 


¢ 
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Mr. A NCONA, Well. ] meah. I didn’t advertise, They should know. 

Mr. Lucas. Is it on the records of the union ¢ 

Mr. AN ONA, It is on the books. 

Mr. Lucas. And if members of the union want te come tn and look, 

hey can? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sirs it is on the books, 

Mr. Lucas, Does the union furnish you with an automobile ? 

Mr. ANCONA. No, sir: my own car, 

Mr. Lucas. You furnish your own automobile ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Does the union maintain it for you? 

Mr. Ancona. No, sir; they give me a weekly allowance for gas. If 
I want to wash it, I do it out of my own pocket. 

Mr. Lucas. Approximately how much do you get a week to maintain 
vour automobile? 

” Mr. Ancona. $30. It isn’t worth it, I don’t think. I mean some 
times I run over that, as far as depreciation. 

Mr. Lucas. You mean your car is not worth $30 a week ? 

Mr. ANcona, The expense of running it; the expense account they 
give me. 

Mr. Lucas. What kind of an automobile is it? 

Mr. Ancona. I have a 1952 Ford. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you get any bonus at the end of the year while you 
work at the union ¢ 

Mr. Ancona. Just Merry Christmas, that is all. 

Mr. Lucas. How much vacation do you get? 

Mr. Ancona. Well, I haven’t got any yet. 

Mr. Lucas. How long have you been with the organization ? 

Mr. Ancona. Ten months. 

Mr. Lucas. Ten months? 

Mr. Ancona. I don’t know how many weeks or days I will get; that 
hasn’t been discussed yet. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you live here in town? 

Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Where do you live? 

Mr. Ancona. 2121 Lexington. 

Mr. Lucas. I think that is all. 

Mr. Smrru. As I understand you, you state to this committee that 
on advice of counsel you are not going to tell us how much you receive 
per week? 

Mr. Ancona. Qh, I will tell you how much I make. I make $100 a 
week, 

(Witness conferred with lawyer.) 
Mr. Ancona. Correction on that. JT will answer the question, sir. 
Mr. Suirxa. And you answer now is that you are making a $100 


. Ancona. Yes, sir: 
r. Suirn. And $30 a week for your car? 
. Ancona. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Smiru. That is the sum total of your weekly wages? 
Mr. Ancona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. You receive no funds from any other source? 
Mr. Ancona. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Never have? 

Mr. Ancona. No, sir. 

Mr. Syiru. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN CADY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(John Cady, called as a witness, having been first duly sworn | 
his oath, testified as follows: ) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your name? 

Mr. Capy. John Cady. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Capy. I am an ironworker. 

Mr. McKenna. Sir? 

Mr. Capy. L[ronworker. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you been engaged in an altercation over union 
problems ? 

Mr. Capy. There seems to be the impression that it was union, b ut 
I can’t see where it was all union; seems to be somewhat of a personal 
matter. 

Mr. McKenna. What was it? 

Mr. Capy. Well, on the 24th of Oetcber 1952, I was at Lake City 
Arsenal and I asked the truckdriver steward, after I introduced 
myself, something about a swamper on a truck, 1 was short on help, 
had to get material into the field. Well, that was all that was said, 
Then in the afternoon I was coming in from the field to make out my 
time cards and I run into Wilkie and Smith. Wilkie is the roving 
steward for the teamsters, and Smith is the truckdriver forema 
They cornered me and they said that they had the information that I 
was a keyman with Patti e onstruction Co., that they had no use for 
that or itfit, i in somany words, and they had nobody—no use for nobody 
that worked for them. And then they made it very clear that 1 
were running that job and they were going to run it the way eau saw 
fit. They kept becoming more belligerent, Wilkie and Smith, in 
front of me, tapping me on the chest and backing me up, until | 
backed into a pic kup truck. At that point Smith got behind me and 
pinned my arms down to my sides and Mr. W ilkie proceeded to beat 
the liv hacen [me over pretty good. Then they dragged me into 
the office. 

Mr. McKenna. What office ? 

Mr. Capy. Into the general i rintendent’s office, 

Mr. McKenna. This is all on the Lake City Arsenal grounds? 

Mr. Capy. Yes, sir. 

- Mr. McKenna. Federal ‘ground? 

Mr. Capy. Yes, sir. I was unable to stand on my own feet and they 
dragged me into the office and they said to “write out his time, he 1s 
quitting.” 

Mr. McKenna. They told that to whom? 

Mr. Capy. The superintendent. And I do recall that the super: 
intendent said, “Well, I have no reason to give the man his time.” 
Well, my memory was hazy from the blows that I had received and 
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Vas bleed yy extremely ba tr. then they r dr: agge “dy ne oh through the 
fice into the blueprint room. where I ¢s ed to the floor. Somebody. 
I do remember, gave me a glass of water d then somebody mentioned 
bout taking me to the hospital. 
Mr. McKenna. This all happened on United States Government 
roperty ¢ 
Mr. Capy. On a Federal reservation. 
Mr. McKenna. That is all. 
Mr. Surrx. How long were you in the hospital? 
Mr. Capy. I didn’t go to the hospital, sir. I recovered sufficient], 
drive my own car home. 
Mr. Sairnu. Were you fired? 
Mr. Capy. No, sir. I told him he might as well make out my time, 
because I realized at the time that it might be best for me. 
Mr. Smirn. In other words you told him to make out your time 
ecause you were fearful of your life? 
Mr. Cavy. Precisely. 
Mr. Connon. Was any arrest made or any trial of these two men 
that beat you up? 
Mr. Capy. On January 21, Wilkie and Smith was found guilty in 
this court, by the district attorney. 
Mr. Connon. District court judge, you mean? 
Mr. Capy. That is right. 
Mr. Connon. Was there a trial with a jury? 
Mr. Capy. No, they waived jury trial, but they were both found 
guilty of assault. 
Mr. Connon. Assault and battery? Sentence was imposed upon 
hem ? 
Mr. Capy. A very slight sentence. 
Mr. Connon. At least there was a sentence 
Mr. Capy. There was a sentence. 
Mr. Connon. And the court, the district judge that heard the evi- 
nee and heard the case, you testified substantially before him as you 
| before this committee ? ; 


age 
an 


Mr. Capy. Well, it was a much more lengthy affair. 

Mr. Connon. There were other witnesses beside yourself ? 

Mr. Capy. To this beating? 

Mr. Connon. Who testified before the district judge ? 

Mr. Capy. Oh, yes: there was no ironworkers, but there was Raleigh 
Ke pp,and [think he isan Army engineer. There was a Wallace Shin 
ner, I think he was with the Army engineers, and a John Christensen 

e was the general superintendent. He is also subpenaed in this ease 

Mr. Connon. Which case ? 

Mr. Capy. Here. 

Mr. Connon. This is not a lawsuit, this is a congressional committee, 
investigating facts. Weare not trying to convict anybody of anything 
here, or in the newspapers or anywhere else. ne 

Mr. Capy. I realize that. There was also a Frank Dubarry, he was 
he office man. He testified. 

Mr. Connon. I mean it is not necessary to go into this, my only opin 
on is that I wanted to clear up that this beating th: at you on the 

en who were guilty of the beating have been tried and a Federal lis 

't judge has imposed sentence upon them. It is in the records of t 
‘ederal court at Kansas City? 
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Mr. Hitierson. What was the fine? 

Mr. Capy. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Connon. And a Federal district judge has passed sentence and 
the sentence has become final and no appeal ? 

Mr. Hirietson. It wasn’t filed ? 

Mr. Capy. I believe it is in the back end of the transcript. 

Mr. Connon. It was a criminal case, whether the man was sent to jail 
or fined. 

Mr. Hirietson. They are either sentenced or fined. 

Mr. Connon. It was the case of the United States of America versus 
two men, a criminal matter. And the judge fined them instead of 
sending them to jail? Is that it? 

Mr. Cany. Yes, sir; there was no jail sentence. 

Mr. HorrMan (reading) : 

Mr. LANGSDALE. We will pay the $25 in each ease, in court without the costs 

That is the record. 

Mr. Hittetson. Without costs? 

Mr. Horrman. Without costs. [Reading :] 


A fine of $25 will be assessed. I think that is about the ordinary police court 
fine. If it hadn't been for this labor dispute, it has been very unfortunate 
out there, the matter would never have been here, I presume. Since it is here, 
the court will have to make the best it. 

Mr. Hitietson. Who was the judge? 

Mr. Capy. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. Hon. Richard M. Duncan, district courtroom, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Judge Duncan fined them $25 in each case without 
costs ; $25 in each case out of the two cases or what? 

Mr. Connon. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you have to have a doctor? 

Mr. Capy. I didn’t have a doctor. I should have. 

Mr. HorrmMan. You just quit your job. 

Mr. Capy. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Did the judge say anything about finding you one? 

That is all. 

Mr. Lucas. I have a question. Are you a member of the iron work- 
ers union ? 

Mr. Cavy. I am. 

Mr. Lucas. How many of you are presently unemployed by reason 
of the strike? 

Mr. Capy. That would Le hard to say due to the fact that where 
possible these men have drifted out of town, different cities, where 
work is plentiful. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, how many ironworkers were employed before 
the strike began ? 

Mr. Capy. I would say 400—in that vicinity. 

Mr. Lucas. And there is no work of that character going on here 
today ? 

Mr. Capy. No. ; 

Mr. Lucas. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. These tvo persons who beat you up, they both rep- 
resented a teamsters local? 

Mr. Capy. This Wilkie was a roving steward. 

Mr. McKenna. For what local ? 
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Vir. Capy. The Teamsters 541. 
Mr. McKenna. The Teamsters 541? 
Mr. Capy. Yes,sir. Morris Smith was a ivuckdriver for them, 
Mr. Conpox. He was foreman for the contractor, not a union official ? 
\ir. Capy. He was acting for the truckdrivers as 1 was acting for 

the ironworkers, 

Mr. Connon. Management representative ! 
Mr. Capy. Perhaps. 
Mr. Conpon, Thank vou. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN CHRISTENSEN, WARRENSBURG, MO. 


(John Milton Christense n, Cc alled as a witness, and having been first 

ly sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

"ihe McKenna. What is your full name, please ¢ 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. John Milton Christensen, 

Mr. McKenna. W - you spell that ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. C-h-r-i-s-t-e-n-s-e-n. 

Mr. McKenna. You live in this city / 

Mr. CuHrIstTENSEN, No. I do not, not at the present time. 

Mr. McKenna. You have lived here in the past? 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. Yes, s:r. 

Mr. McKenna, When dil you leave this city ? 

Mr. Curistensen. About the first of the month. 

Mr. McKenna, The first of this month 

Mr. CurRIsTenseNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did you leave? 

Mr. Curtsrensen. I h: - got a job at the Sedalia Air Force 

Mr. McKenna. You couldn't find one in this city ? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. We i, I didn’t look very much. 

Mr. McKenna. Because of the strike? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Well, I left here on the 8th or 9th of last March. 
That will be 2 months coming up. Took a trip, vacation. Kept our 
apartment here and we came back and when we got back the strike 
wason. We left. I went down to Sedalia and looked about a job. 
Found one down there. So I moved down. 

Mr. McKenna, Last November were you employed by the Lake 
City Arsenal? 

Mr. CuristENsEN. [ was, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How long before that had you been employed there ? 

Mr. Curistensen. I went to work, oh, it was in September when I 
started. 

Mr. McKenna. What was your job the re? 

Mr. Curistensen. Job superintendent. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you know Mr. Morris Smith and Ernie Wilke? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Yes, sir, I did. Smith was truckdriver foreman 
out there and Wilke was roving steward. 

Mr. McKenna. Whiat happened to you on November 8? 

Mr. CurisTensen. November 8-I was by the office and Smith and 
Wilke drove up in the pickup truck. 

Mr. McKenna. And who are they ? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. They are truckdriver foreman and steward, 
truckdriver steward. 

Mr. McKenna. For what local? 


Jase, 
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Mr. Curisrensen. 541i. And Smith called me over to the side of ¢ 
pickup. I went over there. He grabbed me by the collar an 
threatened to choke me or strike me and he didn’t. j braced Ni vse 
and was getting prepared to defend myself. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they rough you up? 

Mr. Curistensen. No, they didn’t rough me up but they gave n 
a little scare. 

Mr. McKenna. They frightened you 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna... So then what did you do? 

Mr. CurisrrNsen. That time one of the Government imspecte 
walked out there and said, “No rough stuff in the arsenal,” and 
let go and I could see that, as far as [ eould tell, he was under t! 
influence of liquor or something. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Smith. 

Mr. McKenna. Liquor or something. What de you mean } 
“something” ¢ 

Mr. Curistensen. Well, intoxicants, 

Mr. McKenna. Some kind of intoxicants ¢ 

Mr. Curistensen. That’s right. Because his eyes were bloodshot 
and he wasn’t himself. Different person than usual and he tried to get 
me to go fora ride. He said, “Come on. Get in the pickup. We will 
take a ride, Wilke and you and J.” I said, “No, thank you. I have 
heard of those rides before.” 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t expect it to be a pleasure ride? 

Mr. Curistensen. That’s correct. So I said, “Why don’t you go 
home, Smith, and just take the day off and forget about it,” and he 
insisted on my paying him off. I said, “No, it is all right. Just go on 
home.” And he called me several pretty rough names. I have been 
called more names out there than I ever hope to repeat to anyone. 

Mr. Smirn. By “out there” you mean Lake City ¢ 

‘Mr. CurisTeNnsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. You mean profanity, cussing ¢ 

Mr. Curistensen. That’s correct. 

Mr. Smirn. It is common practice out there ¢ 

Mr. Curistensen. It was very much that way out there, yes, sir, 
between conversations. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ask for any protection ? 

Mr. Curistensen. I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom? 

Mr. Curistensen. Colonel Serrem. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did you ask for protection ? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Because they threatened to. break my bones and 
my arms and legs. Says, “You are all right as long as you are on the 
arsenal here but as soon as you cross the white line out there you may 
never see the place again.” 

Mr. McKenna. So you were afraid ? 

Mr. CurisTensENn. I was. 

Mr. McKenna. “Never see the place again.” What did that mean 
to you? 

Mr. Curistensen. Well, they said other fellows had come up miss- 
ing and “you can, too.” 


~~ 
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Mr. McKenna. That is what Smith and Wilke told you? 
Mr. Curisrensen. Yes, sir, Smith. 

NN) VMicKennNa«. So did you get any protectior : 
Mr. CURISTENSEN. te did. 

Mr. McKenna. What was it? 


Ass C 


? 1 


HRISTENSEN. Police protection from the arsenal home that 


rht. 

Mr. Mi Ky NNA. Did vou ask for any protection from the city police 4 

Mr. Creistensen. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it. 

Mr. CHRISTI NSEN. I asked if it would be advisable to get a little 

tection from Kan as City, Kans, They thought it-was, and, to the 
of my knowledge, I was protected 24 hours a day around my 


nna. Did the Kansas City, Kans. police give you an 
protecting yourself ? 
_Curistensen. Yes, they did. 
Mr. McKenna. What did they tell you? 
Mr. Curisrensen, ‘They told me to stay out of dark alleys and keep 
\ eyes opel. 
Mr. McKenna. Did they advise you toe arry any we: ipons ? 
Mr. Curtsrensen. Yes, but I says, “I would rather not. 
Mr. McKenna. What kind of weapon ¢ 
Mr. Curisrensen. Well, pistol. anything for protection, 
Mr. McKenna. Police suggested that ? 
Mr. CHRISTENSEN. They said it wouldn’t be a bad ide 
Mr. McKenna. Had you ever had any contact with this fellow 
Smith and this fellow Wilke before ? 
. CurisvenseN, Well. Smith was my truckdriver foreman out 
ere. 
Mr. McKenna. Was he a working foreman ? 
Mr. Curistensen. He didn’t work, 
Mr. McKenna. He didn’t work ¢ 
Mr. CuristENSEN. No, sir. 
Mr. McK) NNA. But he got his money ¢ 
Mr. CiirIsTensen. Yes, sir. 
_ Mr. McKenna. Now, had you ever heard of any violence that they 
had been connected with before that ? 
Mr. Curistensen. Well, now, October the 25th, I believe it was, if 
sona Saturday. We worked a few men that morning. I believe 
was about 4 o’clock, about 4 carpenters, 6 or 7 laborers and I had 2 
ickdrivers come in to furnish water on the job because they insisted 
putting water—truckdriver and helper, truckdriver foreman came 
ho was Smith. And about 8:15 or 8:30 that morning Smith 
me to me and he told me, he aids “You better stay in this office or 
at this office on or about 10 o’clock because we are having a meeting 
‘re,’ and he says, “Iam telling you to be here.” . He says, “Orville 
e, Ernie Anderson, and Del Nabors and those fellows are coming 
it here?’ and cursed again. He Says, “You better be in the office. 
tsays, “O. K.” It was all very unpleasant.. T was in an unpleasant 
tuation, and let’s see—about 10 o’clock I was on the phone in the 
lice and Ring and the boys came in and I had my engineer and tim 
seeper at the office at the time. I let them know what 1 had heard, 
{ them to be the re, and l got done with the te phone er 
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sation, why, they was standing there at the desk, and Ring introd 
himself in the v ay that. well, “I came out here to get this straight 
once and for all.” 

Mr. McKenna. What was this? 

Mr. Curistensen. About different little things that eae up. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you name some of them ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Well, he told me, “If you think vou are ru 
this job, you are crazy.” He says, “Smith is running this job.” 

Mr. Mc Kenna. Smith is a nonworking foreman? 

Mr. Curistensen. That's right, the truckdriver foreman. He say 
“You tell Smith what to do. He will give the orders around her 
or “Smith will tell you what men to put on and what men not toy; 
on.” 

Mr. McKenna. Incidentally, you are talking about just 
drivers ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. That’s right. I had a truckdriver on the 
up truck delivering water and one other truckdriver out there, 1! he 
lieve, on a dump truck because there was very few men out there t 
day, and I believe there was four truckdrivers stayed home, and | 
cursed me out and told me that I had to pay those men even 1f t 
weren't on the job a full 8 hours, a double-time day. 

Mr. McKenna. This was a United States Government project? 

Mr. Curistensen. That’s correct. 

Mr. McKenna, So it would be Government money that yeu wen! 
be pay oe out ? 

Mr. Curistensen. That’s right. Well, I was cursed in plenty p: 
fane aseens 20 or 30 minutes by Ring, Ernie Anderson an ID 
Nabors, Smith and Wilke all in the office. T was never so provoked or 
disgusted or mad in my life but I didn’t say anything. Nothi nd) 
could say. I had a finger stuck down my nose every time I turned 

Mr. McKenna. Literally? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Correct. 

Mr. Hitierson. With what? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Their fingers was pointing right in-my nose and 
face. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you there alone? 

Mr. Curistensen. No, I had my engineer and timekeeper. 

Mr. Horrman. How many did they have? 

Mr. Curisrensen. There was five of them. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you ever know them, any one of them, big ss 
they are, to tackle a fellow their size or a little fellow when he was 
able ta defend himself? 

Mr. Curistensen. No, I can’t say that I—any more than what I 
have heard. , 

Mr. Horrman. I never knew any one of them ever doing anythit g 
where there was any adequate force to meet them exc ept after dark 
or around some alley. 

Mr. CrrisTensen. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. All that I have ever seen were yellow clear to ¢! 
core. , 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Crristensen. Well, they left, went outside after they figured 
they had things straightened up. They gave me orders, I wasn't 
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S ippose rd to say anthing to; anybody. I had ask d them to put thine 
down on paper what they told me. They said, *You so and so, we 
don’t have to put anything on ~— r. We are telling you.” They 

vs, You better not tell : anybody else here either.” He Say s. "That 
oe lers to keep your mouth shut.’ 

Mr. Me KENNA. So then, what hap ypened ¢ Did thev leave? 

Mr. CurisTeENsen. No, we went out in the yard talkine there and 
one of the Government inspectors standing inside was looking out 
the window, fellow by the name of We bb, I behe ve, an 1 Ringe turned 


it 2 


around and he says, “See that vellow so and so in there?” He vy 
“] hate him.” He says, “One of these davs I will get him.” 
“Well, why? ” I grinned. He said, “He's had an eye on me 
job I get around where he is.” [ didn’t say anything. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was the inspector ¢ 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN, Webb L beheve that was his name. They 
drove off. ‘They told me that 1 had to have water on the job, a 
ft! ckdriver and water on the job at 7 o'clock in the morminge for 
the men when they fa to work at 8 o'elom k. and T would pay the 
uckdriver who drove the pickup from Kansas City out from the 

e he left home until he got back home, and we furnished the 
— and what men he had on the timecard, what time they put 

wh, Whether 8 hours or 16 hours, to leave the card alone, it was 

ie of my business, and pay them what was on that card, 

"he Mc ii nNA. All he had to do wase arry watel 6 

Mr. Crristensen. No: the trueckdriver foreman, that was all he 
had to do was ta take the pickup and he would haul the water. The 
ru kdriver foreman didn’t drive the truck. All he did was to have 
t transported to and from the job. He didn’t stay on the job very 

wh. He was there a few times. Wilke would take off and go-on 

ther job, although we were paying him. 

Mr. Mclhvi NNA, That Was a couple of weeks before you were beaten 


fr. Curisrensen. Yes: that was a while before I wa 
Mir. McKenna, Before that had you witnessed a beating of John 


 Curisrensen. I did not see it at the time it happened, but T did 
a after it happened. 
.McKenna. Where did vou see him @ 
lr. CHrtsrensen. In the office. LT talked to Cady approximately 
i> minutes before that and everything seemed all meht, and Smith 
Wilke were standing out there by the pickup, but IT didn’t pay 
any attention it, and I went around behind the tool shed and out 


ward the field, and [ started back to the office to make a telephone 

|, IT beheve, and I was—as } was going toward the office Will 
(| Smith was coming out. They said, “Get that dirty so and se 
of here and off of the arsenal before 4:30 or T will kill him.” 
“Who are you talking about?” He says, “Your ironworker 
eman.” IT says, “Just what do you mean?” He says, “Just what 
ld you, your ironworker foreman.” So I went on m the office 

[ saw Cady. who was in the middle office, and in my opinic 
as a mess. He was unable to get up on the chair alone, and 
vas bleeding all over his face, cuts on it, and T asked him what 

med, and he wouldn't talk. 
. McKenna, Wouldn't or couldn't? 


53 1 
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Mr. Curistensen. Well, you probably could say couldn't, becay 
he was in bad shape and he was having a hard time getting his breath, 
I asked him if he would like to have a glass of water or someth 
get up on a chair. I had to lift him on the chair, and he could 
even hold his own weight. He slumped over on the chair, Gave 
him a glass of water, and he says, “I got to get off of here.” I sa 

“What happened? What is it all about?” He wouldn't say. H 
was too weak to talk, and I says, “What do you want? You want 
your money or you want me to mail you your check?” He says 
“If it is all right by you, I would like to have my check,” he says, “ 

- will just leave and forget about it.’ That is after he—about || 

‘15 minutes later, after he came to a little. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the effect of beatings like that on the 
other workers on that base? Did they feel reason: ably safe that such 
things would not happen to them ¢ 

Mr. Curistex NSEN. No; I can’t say that they did. 

Mr. McKenna. Describe the fee ling of the people at that base. 

Mr. lenamadbbiaie. It is hard to describe their feelings. There js 
a tension among the fellows and it stemmed in my opinion—they were 
all afraid of the truckdrivers and yet they wouldn't say anything 
although I had some very cooperative boys out there. I had some 
good drivers out there and they even said they would like to come 
back there and work, like to be there and work—they didn’t seem te 
like the re Seong were handled. 

Mr. McKenna. They were afraid the same things might happen 
to them ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. That’s correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, was there any criminal prosecution as a result 
of your beating? 

Mr. CuristenseN. Well, we brought it to court; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What court ? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Here. 

Mr. McKenna. Federal district court? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna: Was anybody found guilty ? 

Mr. Curistensen. They were both found guilty. 

Mr. McKenna. What fines were imposed or what jail sentence? 

Mr. Curtstensen, Ten dollar fine on the one and five, the other. 

Mr. McKenna. Ten dollar fine on one and five, the other ? 

Mr. Hittetson. Who was the judge? 

Mr. Curistensen. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Hitierson. Same judge—was it the second time they had 
been up here for the same offense? 

Mr. CurisTensen. No; they were just up that one time. Might have 
been $10 or $15. I know it was a small fine. We got ribbed about it 
plenty. 

Mr. McKenna. That is for the beating of you? 

Mr. CurtstTensen. Me and Cady together. For me J think mine was 
10-and Cady was 15. 

Mr. Connon. Were you actually beaten? I did not hear you testify 
to that. 

Mr. Curistensen. He grabbed me by the collar, choked me, and 
threatened to hit me haa he didn’t. 

Mr. Conpon. He didn’t hit you? 
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Mr. CurisTENSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, the assault was merely grabbing your 
collar in a hostile manner? The record may show this again but I 
didn’t get it. What was your job at this time? 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. I was job superintendent. 

Mr. Connon. For whom? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Patti McDonald. 

Mr. Connon. Patti McDonald. You were nota Federal employee? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. CONDON. You were superintendent for a contractor ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. That’s right. 

Mr. Smit. Did y you eventually pay for these truckdrivers that they 
told you you had to pay for that di ay ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Did I pay for what? 

Mr. Smrru. You testified awhile ago that they said that they were 
going—you were going to have to pay for those four truckdrivers that 
stayed home and ‘didn't come out that day. Did you eventually pay 
them ? 

Mir. CurisTensen. No. If I remember, I think we only paid for 1 
more swamper that day or 1 more driver, They talked to him. We 
only pi aid for 1 more. 

Mr. Samira. You paid 1 more driver and swamper that didn’t work, 
is that it? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Well, they were on the truck, 

Mr. Smrru. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Hitiecson. I can see why perhaps many people wouldn’t even 
complain, Mr. Smith, if the best the judge can do is fine a man $15 
and $10 for two different offenses in this Federal C ourt. I think that 
is ridiculous. That is unheard of. 

Mr. Horrman. That is none of your business. That is his business. 
None of my business. But if that is the kind of administration you 
get, what can Congress do? ; 

Mr. Hrtterson. Can’t do a thing. 

Mr. Smirnu. That is rather startling. 

Mr. Lucas. Let me compliment you, Mr. Christensen, for your 
courage in coming in and your wisdom in moving out of town. _ 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF NELSON PRICE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Nelson Price, called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn 
on his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. Mannine. Mr. Chairman, again as attorney, I would like the 
record to indicate the same objections that I made on behalf-of Mr. 
Quisenberry for this witness, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Smitn. They will be noted in the record. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Nelson Price. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you live in this ¢ ity ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 


; Mr. Price. Assistant business agent for heavy construction laborers, 
local 663. 
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Mr. McKenna. Have you ever received any money from J 
Brown? i > 

Mr. Price. I never received anything from anybody. This is some. 
thing that is beyond my means of thinking, and I don’t know why | 
have’ been made a tool for intimidation and all these accusations ¢/ it 
have been placed upon me in here. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never gotten any money from Jit 
Brown? 

Mr. Price. I have never received a nickel from anybody. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever get any money from Otto Bowles? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever get any clothes or shoes that were paid 
for by the Sheehan Co.? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; other than what I paid for myself out of iny 
own earnings as a representative of the union. ’ 
Mr. McKenna. How would you pay that from the Sheehan Co. ? 

Mr. Price. I never got anything from Sheehan. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever make a request ? 

Mr. Price. I liave never made a demand on any contractor since | 
have been an agent. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever indicate to a contractor or any em- 
ployee of a contractor that it would be advisable to give you sone 
money ? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never once? 

Mr. Price. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. You have know ledge of it? 

Mr. Price. = am certain I haven’t. 

Mr. McKen You have never once indicated to any employee or 
official of the obhiblnctttt that it would be advisable to give you some- 
thing? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That’s all. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, let’s find out about the man. 

Mr. Price, how long have you been a business agent for the laborers’ 
union here? 

Mr. Price. About four years approximately. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you a native of Kansas City ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you been a member of that union for a long time! 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. I helped organize this union 19 years ago, 
approximately 19 years. 

Mr. Lucas. And you have been a member of it all the time? 

Mr. Price. Well, there was a time, I think, a period of about 4 years 
that I—yes. .I was a member, but I wasn’t working within the union. 
I joined another craft, the hoisting engineers, and I worked as a dirt 
mover, cat skinner. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Price, are your people employed now or are they 
affected by the strike going on? 

Mr. Price. Well, sir, part of our people are working in the out-of 
State, outlying areas. Now, we have eight counties that we repre sent 
with local 663. That consists of Carroll, Cass, Saline, and Platte 
County—no, we have Platte, Jackson, Clay and Ray Counties. That 
is in the Kansas City area. Then we have Saline, Carroll, Cass, and 
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Lafayette in the outlying area. Now, we have a contract that has 
heen agreed upon by the heavy construction association in the out lying 
areas, and that contract has been settled and the increase has been 
granted, and agreed upon and our conditions are fine in the outlying 
ureas. Now, that’s what I represent mostly. 

Mr. Lucas. Well now, Mr. Price, the people you represent are 
employed by the contractors who are working for the Government at 
Sunflower and at Lake City and Grandview, aren’t they ¢ 

. Price. Yes, we have some of our people out there. 

Mr: Lucas. And are your people out of work as a result of the strike 
that’s under process there? . 

{r. Price. Well now, there is something there that I want to explain 
to you. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, you can answer that question, Mr. Price: Are they 
or are they not? 

Mr. Price. I’ve got to explain it to you—I will say no, because we 
had a jurisdiction al dispute. We had to go to W ashington in re seards 
to it. about whose work was. who on the Lake City, and at the Fo rd 
plant and the Sunflower plant, and we were told and the decision was 
handed down against us with the decision, that we weren’t to work on 
those proje ‘ts. So I could say that I don’t think we have any people 
involved on the construction of those plants now. 

Mr. Lucas. Why aren’t they there now? 

Mr. Pricer, Well, there seems to be a jurisdictional dispute among 
the various crafts that 663 isn’t involved in. 

Mr. Lucas. Your union is not involved, but your people are not 
working ¢ 

Mr. Price. Well, no, they are not working on those projects, on any 
Government projects. 

Mr. Lucas. Would they be working, Mr. Price, would your people 
be working if there were no jurisdictional dispute out there now? 

Mr. Price. No, sir, because we don’t have the jurisdiction over those 
defense plants any more. 

Mr. Lucas. And so no members of your union would be employed 
if there was no strike? 

Mr. Price. No; not on defense plants other than what is considered 
and judged as heavy construction. Now, with the Grandview Air- 
base. we do have what is considered heavy construction. That is the 
construction of the runways for the airbase. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, you then have some members of your wnion who 
are not presently working at Grandview because of the jurisdictional 
strike in process ? 

Mr. Price. Yes; that’s true. 

Mr. Lucas. How many men, approximately? 

Mr. Price. I wouldn’t know just what to say. 

Mr. Lucas. 30, 40, 50, 100-2 

Mr. Price. Well, 1 would say it would be around 40 to 45, something 
like that. 

ra Lucas. Those people would be working there if there were no 
strike ¢ 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all. 

Mr. Conpon. I would like to make this statement, Mr. Price, that 
as you probably have been informed, we had a man here by the name 
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of Sheehan who testified earlier this afternoon based upon something 
that was told him Monday over the telephone, which was obviously 
hearsay, made statements that you had accepted gifts from some per- 
son in his employ, and I for one feel that we do not have that man 
Brown who is allegedly the one who made the gifts to testify before 
us, and we do not have Some documentation of the hearsay which came 
over this television set to your detriment—I am not impressed with 
Mr. Sheehan’s position. I want direct evidence, or I will absolutely 
reject the hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Price. I am very grateful to you because somebody in Kansa 
City in the labor movemeiut has to be given some consideration, ‘There 
has to be two sides to all stories now. If a man is guilty, he is gu tYs 
but if he isn’t, then he is entitled to a chance to e xpl: un and defend 
himself, and I don’t know—all that T have ever done, I can tell you 
gentlemen, that I have never tried to use any violence on any — l 
have never tried to take advantage of a contractor because I did repre. 
sent labor. I have always been the type of fellow that would try to 
my utmost to give the man a break, and if he was right, I would say, 
“Yes; you are right, and I am going to say so.” If one of my people 
were wrong on the job and I knew he was wrong and proven to 
he was wrong, I would take the man off immediately. 

Mr. Convon. I as one member of the committee, so far T am j 
pressed by your sincerity and earnestness. You have impressed 
favorably. 

Mr. Price. I thank you, sir, 

Mr. Smirn. You want this committee to understand that at no time 
have you ever received any gift, gratuity, no thing of value from the 
Sheehan Construction Co.? 

Mr. Price. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. For yourself or any other official of local 665? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. You have not received it for any other official? 

Mr. Price, I have not, so help me God, received anything of 
value. 

Mr. McKenna. Of any character? 

Mr. Price. I had a man—— 

Mr. Connon. Somebody maybe bought a quart of whisky? 

Mr. Price. I think one man bought a quart of whisky one day. We 
got drunk, and had a lot of fun. 

Mr. McKenna. Nothing of value? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; that is all. A matter of friendship, and a 
dinnér, and maybe a drink. 

Mr. McKenna. No articles of clothing? 

Mr. Pricer. No,sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You may be assured we will do whatever we can 
as far as we are concerned to ascertain the truth of that statement. 
If there is no truth in it, a grave injustice has been done to you. 

Mr. Price. I feel somebody should. 

Mr. Horrman. You aren’t the only one or the first one. Most of us 
have been called pretty near everything that you can think of. 

Mr. Price. I just say they don't know what they’re talking about. 

Mr. Connon. We're all candidates for public office. You ought to 
hear what they call us during the campaign. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; I have heard. 

Mr. Smiru. All right, thank you very much, 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLARD WILKINSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


‘Willard Wilkinson, ealled asa witness, and having been first duly 

vorn on his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. Mannine. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. SMI H. Same object ion ¢ 

Mr. Mannina. Yes. To save time, suppose I name the other wit- 

<SeS W ho will be here, 

Mr. Smiru. I think it would be better to have it right in the record 
before he starts his testimony. 

Mr. MANNING. On each one 4 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Mannine. All right. Same objections that have been made 
eretofore for the other witnesses for Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Witkinson. Willard Wilkinson. 

Mr. McKenna. You live in the city? 

Mr. Witxinson, Yes; Ido. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Business representative. 

Mr. McKenna, For what union? 

Mr. Witktnson. Local union 663, heavy-construction labor. 

Mr. McKenna. Is your union affiliated with the A. F. of L. building 

deconstruction trades council ¢ 

Mr. Witkinson, Yes; they are. 

Mr. McKenna, It is now so connected ? 

Mr. WinkiNson. What did you say? 

Mr. McKenn A. Still SO connected ? 

Mr. WiuKinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us whether or not you made a decision in your 
own mind to recommend that it remain or not remain in the council 
and why you made that decision 4 

Mr. Wiutkrnson, Well, there has never been a decision made any 
more than we have been in the council and, as far as I know, have 
never even thought about withdrawing. 

Mr. McKenna. Other unions have withdrawn, however? 

Mr. Witxrnson. Other unions have. 

Mr. McKenna. But you have elected to remain? 

Mr. Witkinson. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that because you consider the council is doing its 
ah? 

Mr. Winxrnson. Well, it couldn’t do its job if all of them dropped 
ut of it. I would like to see all of them back in together. 

Mr. McKenna. But so far as those unions are concerned that are 

it and that have been in it in the past, you think it did its job? 

Mr. Witkinson. I think it did its job because it is as large as it is, 
because there is not enough in it really now. 

Mr. McKenna. Have your ever received anything of value from 
‘ny construction company or any bill that any construction company 
or any plant? 

Mr. Winxtnson. Give me that question again, please. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever received anything of value from any 
construction company or has any construction company ever footed 
a bill for you? 
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Mr. Wiixrnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never? 

Mr. Witxrnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever received any money from contrac. 
tor, H. J. Sheehan ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you or do you customarily insist that particu. 
lar individuals be employe das foremen on jobs? 

Mr. WiLkInson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Or supervisors ? 

Mr. Witkinson. No, sir; I would like to explain some on that, 

Mr. McKenna. Explain it. 

Mr. Wrixrtnson. On that in our contract which I have here, that the 
contractors have the privilege of picking their own foremen. They 

call the hall when they get ready to start a job. Sometimes they ask 
us for a foreman, sometimes they put on their own foreman, and if 
they ask us for a certain type of foreman, whether it is a concrete fore- 
man, sewer foreman, bridge foreman, whatever it might be, we try to 
get the man out there they want. Sometimes they call for some pare 
tic ‘ul: ir man which may be at that time on another job. If he is, we try 
to get the man if he come off or the contractor will release him. If he 
is a laborer he can get a.man as replacement to try to release him. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever tell Messrs. Pentzein and Koury when 
they wanted to begin a job that, “I don’t think I'll even talk to you for 
30 days. Iam going away, I am going to leave town”? 

Mr. Witxryson. No, sir, Could I explain? Start at the first of 
that and explain that ? 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead. 

Mr. Witkinson. About the first of April of this year—I don’t re- 
member just the date—Roger Pentzein, that’s the son, and his super- 
intendent, his nickname is Cowboy—I have the name here if I can 
remember it—Ray Henry—came into my office, said they was going 
to start the dredging job they had in the east bottom, says they in- 
tended to start out down there with moving equipment from the Kaw 
River down where they had been working and as soon as they had got 
their equipment moved down they wanted to put on three shifts as 
soon as they could get their pipe out, and wanted to know if I had 
some experienced foremen. I told them I did have. I named off some 
foremen to him which was 5 or 6 different ones that had experience 
as dredge foreman, some experienced men, and they asked them if 
they could have Clarence Earhart and a guy by the name of Ralph 
Mansfield. I told them they was working for the Kansas City Bridge 
Co., and if it was all right with the company and the men, they could. 
So they contacted—I did, both boys, Earhart and Mansfield. Both 
wanted to come over there at first. Then the Kansas City Bridge 
wanted to keep Earhart there because he was the foreman of the 

sandhogs. So he stayed on the other job and the other foremen was 
Lee Senzee and Mervin Chapman. So when they started the job down 
there—at the same time of this first meeting now—why they asked if 
they could bring 2 or 3 laborers down with them working up on the 
Kaw. I told them they could and they did bring the men down. They 
didn’t call me for any men when they got started right after the Ist 
until about the 17th, I believe it was, I-sent out two men. Well, we 
were busy and I hadn’t been down on the job to know what had been 
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going on. They starts to work and works about 4 or 5 days. I got a 
call down there that the operating engineers were putting all the pipe 
together which is our work and digging the holes, what they call a 
dead man, to hold the boats out in the river. They was digging with 
shovels. Same time one of our agents went down there—name of Mr. 
Senzee—Senzee asked them to stop that—to stop that and put those 
laborers on—that was our work. They promised him they would. 

The next day I was down there they had 4 operating engineers put- 
ting the pipe together on the pontoons on the river and they had 
another operating engineer working with 1 of our laborers digging a 
deadman to put in. I asked them again to put some of our men on the 
work. It was our work. I found out they were putting the whole line 
in with 4 operating engineers and 2 laborers until I sent 2 - more down 
there. I found out that they were paying under the wage scale. Our 
contract is $1.9614. They were paying $1.88. Now they had paid 
$1.9614 on the job right there—right down the river about a quarter 
of a mile on the job for the Power & Light. Then they had moved 
from there. That was in Missouri, up on the Kaw River, and they paid 
$1.9614 up there. Moved right back down there and started paying 
$1.58 in my territory. How long I didn’t know, until these two boys 
got the first check. At that time I notified the company they was pay- 
ing the wage rate. I don’t know—lI don’t believe I have the date Mr. 
Pentzein came in. One of the superintendents by the name of Zorn 
called me up for a meeting, around 2 or 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I 
was looking for the date on that. I don’t believe I have that date, 
though, and Mr. Pentzein came in then with Mr. Zorn and—— 

Mr. McKenna. Did you then call him a contemptible rat? 

Mr. Wiixrinson. No. I told him he had been ratting on every job 
he had been working on in our territory and I told the truth. 

Mr. McKenna. You never called kim a contemptible rat? 

Mr. Wirxinson. I never called him a contemptible rat. I told him 
he wasa ratty contractor. I never called him that not 12 times like the 
statement was in the paper. 

Mr. McKenna. How many times? 

Mr. Witkinson. About three times. During the whole hour, he was 
in there something—I told him about three times in this way: That 
“Every time you have been in our territory, we have had trouble with 
your ratting on the job, either doing work or letting nonunion men 
do it.” 

Mr. Horrman. What do you mean, ratting, what is that? 

Mr. Witkrnson. That’s a slang term—I guess you would call that— 
the unions call the contractor that lets other trades do their work. 

Mr. Horrman. Something like cheating? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. That would be cheating; I would say; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What advantage is there in Mr: Pentzein’s letting 
other trades do the work? 

Mr. Witxrinson. The only advantage I could see there—and I am 
not certain of it, but I have heard—I know he does keep his operat- 
ing engineers—not all of them but the majority of them on the pay- 
roll the year round. They travel with him from one place to another, 
and he did make the statement that day, ?’1I——— 

Mr. McKenna. So then it was a difficulty between an annual wage 
and an hourly wage, he preferred to have his own men on an annual 
wage; is that it? 
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Mr. Wirxrnson. I suppose; I don’t know only what I heard. Th 
never told me that. I asked him about it, and he told me “No,” but 
anyway, at this time I stated to him—well, in our conversation there at 
Waverly, Mo.. when I first saw Mr. Pentzein about 4 or 5 years ago, hie 
was on a job down there and it was a hundred percent nonunion. | 
talked to him quite some time. He told me that he worked any way 
he wanted to work—at that time I knew a superintendent who worked 
for him, Joe McMakin, pretty nice guy. I didn’t know Pentzeiy 
was the owner of the company. At that time it was the Omaha Dry. 
dock. I understand, later, they were both interested in it, Pentzein 
was the main man. I didn’t know that, he didn’t tell me that. Isa d 
I wouldn't talk to him. I says I will go call this Joe McMakin and | 
did and got the job straightened up. He comes in at Sugar oo 
Mo., and starts a job down there with his operators cutting willow 
using axes, saws, burning brush, all by hand, no labor on the job. 

Finally we found out “about the job, got some laborers down there, 
and it still continued. Before we could get the operators off the job, 
our business agent, Price, had to get ahold of Mr. Richardson and 
both of them go down, telling the engineers it wasn’t their work, 
belonged to ours. Pentzein never attempted to take them off at all. 
I told him about that the day he was in the hall. That is why I told 
him he was ratting us on the job, he come down here paying below 
the wage rate, letting the operators do the work again. He says, “I 
got those men down there, what will I do with them, let them stay ¢” 
I said, “If you got too many laborers, lay them off.” I don’t know. 
So they went on then about the foremen, and I am a little ahead — 
my story. I would like to go back to Roger Pentzein on the forem 
He told me when he ordered them out, he wanted 4 or 5 men and 
foreman. So, he, I guess, talked to this Henry or his son about that 
he brought that up in there and said he didn’t—wasn’t going to use 
the foreman. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever tell him you were going to keep him 
down to one shift? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. No, sir: not at that time, 

Mr. McKenna. Did you later? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. Later, I talked to them, that was on account of 
them, so I could watch him, I will tell you about if you will give me 
time. 

Mr. McKenna. If you will step it up a little. 

Mr. Wixrnson. All right, I will. But anyway, at this time, when 
Mr. Pentzein was in there, it come up about the foreman and he said 
he didn’t need any extra men, all he needed was the 4 extra men on 
it. I says, “What are we going to do if you break down. a pipet” 
He says, “I have plenty of men and operators down there.” “Will 
they do laborer’s work, if necessary?” I said, “That is not the w sy 
to work in here. Ali the contractors have been treating us swell and 
you are not going to work that way and have them jump on us. 
He said he was going to. He said Roger, his son, never said anything 
about foremen to me, and call the foreman and get them ready, which 
I had foremen for 2 weeks, wouldn’t go out, waiting for this one job. 
At that time he got on the telephone, called his son in Omaha, Neh 
And on the phone, he kept repeating back to his son, “You didn’t 
tell him that, you told him this.” In other words, putting the words 
in his mouth. After so long a conversation, he said, “You take this 
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hone. and I will get on another one on the same line.” I said, “Yes,” 

ch he did. Then I couldn’t talk to Roger for Mr. Pentzein put- 

¢ words in his mouth, I said, “Roger, why don’t you come on in 

ul d we will settle it because I can’t talk to the old man.” At that time 

we hung up, and the old man got up and stormed out of the office. 

He said I told him to get out, I didn’t tell him to get out. He got up 

and left the office, himself, and he has Zorn to call me back in just a 

few minutes, told me to go ahead and send the men on down there, like 
we decided. And I sent men down next day. 

When I sent some men down the next day, that is when they had 
ordered them, I sent them down, like his son and I agreed to, had 
a verbal agreement. When I do, he says, “You don’t need the fore- 
man down there at all, the men is going to do the work.” They said 
the men had been doing the work all the time. That was about 4 
o'clock, evening shift, he said, “Come-on in and we will get together.” 
That was on a Friday. He stated they was down 5 days, they was 
not. They was down 5 days over the fine sand that was pumping in 
there and the inspector shut them down, not us. I met then on Mon- 
day with Roger Pentzein, Mr. Koury, and Mr. Zorn and I believe Mr. 
Hen ry was along, I wouldn’t say for sure that di: Ly. But at the same 
time—left out a little I want to put in. When Roger first come in 
there, under our contract, they have 2 days to pay, after the payroll 
goes in, Which goes in on Sunday night ‘and payday is on T cades 
night. He asked me for 1 more d: iy’s grace because it had to go to 
Omaha so the money could get bae ‘+k. I told him I would do that 
Under our contrac t, any work done on Saturd: ty or Sunday is time and 

i half. He wanted to work 6 d: ays a wee +k, not work on Se but 
* wanted to start his shift out at 8 o'clock in the morning instead of 
midnight to give them all 6 days. Then he said he would be working 
the 12 to 8 shift on Saturday morning and Sunday morning, and they 
wouldn’t come back in until Tuesday morning, see. I mean—yes, 
Tuesday morning, because they would miss 12 to 8 on Monday. He 
says, “Are you going to charge me time and a half for the men?” I 
says, “U nder the contract it would be, but I can see why you wouldn't 
want to start your job at midnight at night, after being down all day 
Sunday, so I will give you that grace.” That is where him and I made 
the verbal agreement, man to man understanding about the foreman, 
about the men, who he wanted, and I give him this on a contract that 
could start that way, and then that is where his dad comes down, 

he wants me to stay with my word, but he wouldn’t stay with his 
son’s word. I think any pcntvantor in town will tell you I kee ‘p my 
word when I give it to them, but he didn’t want to st: Ly with his son’s 
word there, and wouldn’t let him. That is the whole ‘thing in a nut- 
shell. 

saan Mr. Zorn—I will get back to Mr. Koury and Mr. Zorn. Whe n 
I took these people off on Friday, Friday night, about 8 or 9 o’clock, 
Mr. Koury called me; and w: anted to know if he could have a meeting 
with me the next day. I said, “No, I am leaving town.” He said, 


“How long are you going to be gone?” Just in a joking way with 
him, I said, “About 30 days, why ?. What have you got on your mind 2” 
Then he told me what was 

Mr. Horrman. He certainly makes a long-winded explanation. It 
might be interesting—— 
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Mr. Wiixrnson. I would like to explain, I think I have my rights, 
too. 

Mr. HorrMan. Sure, you have. 

Mr. Witxrnson. They brought out different things, I would like to 
explain. 

Mr. Horrman. You can make a short and concise answer to it with- 
out giving us the whole detail. 

Mr. Wrirxrnson. I would like to take time, give you the detail of 
my part of it. 

Mr. Horrman. I certainly think every witness should have a right 
to make his position clear. But I don’t think it is necessary to go-—- 

Mr. Witxrnson. I did go to Springfield, Mo., the next morning, left 
about 5o0’clock. I told him I would meet him on Monday, so he met—— 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. Mr. Chairman, now he either “ 
or didn’t require him to have extra men. If he says he didn’t, w! 

a short explanation should be sufficient. But certainly, it should’ 
take 20 minutes on 1 point. 

Mr. Wivxrnson. I would like to explain why, if you have time to 
listen. 

Mr. Horrman. I haven't, as far as I am concerned. I got time to 
listen to a short statement but not to 15 minutes. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. There wasn’t no force; I didn’t want the other 
crafts doing our work. That is what I told him. 

Mr. Horrman. That is, then. 

Mr. Wirxtnson. I said, “All right, go ahead and work in the day- 
time, try it a week where we can watch you, where we can see how 
- many men does work, the operating engineer or your superintendent 
does the work. He has five superintendents on the job. 

Mr. McKenwa.: Your fear was the superintendents would do the 
work ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. That is right. He said his superintendents would 
work, and they did work down there. The foremen do work, each 
andevery one. I have their names, if yon want to call the men. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever required any company to hire more 
employees than the job calls for? 

Mr. Wirxtnson. No, sir; that has been one thing, I think eon- 
tractors will tell you, that on the job that I have never told them that 
they -had to hire extra men out there. All they ever require-—— 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever required nonw orking stewards? 

Mr. Witxrnson. What did you say ? 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever required nonworking stewards? 

Mr. Witxrnson. No, all the stewards work. 

Mr. McKenna. All your stewards work ? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Never required any contractor to hire a nonworking 
steward ? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. No, if the steward is on the job. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any nonworking stewards? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. No, they all work. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never had any nonworking stewards? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never had any roving stewar ds? 

Mr. Witxtnson. They might be called roving stewards if they ws re 
for several different contractors, haul the water, or haul the mater! 
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t. or haul out tools and lights and flares, and such as that, for differ- 
ent contractors; 1f you call that a roving steward, that is what that 

ould be. 

Mr. Suiru. Do I understand that you mean to say that all these rov- 
ing stewards work for the contractor and perform work for him or 
for the union ¢ 

Mr. Wu.xrnson. Well, they perform work for the contractor and 
check the boys on the job for the union, for their cards, paid up on 
their dues, permit men, see if they pay.on their permit, such as that. 

Mr. Smiru. Do I understand you, then, you have to have a roving 
steward for a 15- or 20-man job to see if the dues are paid or not ? 

Mr. Wiixryson. No, we never had a roving steward for 15 or 20 
men—1 don’t know what you are getting at.on 15 or 20 men. 

You mean 15 or 20 men for each contractor or 1 contractor ? 

Mr. Smiru. Each contractor. 

Mr. Witxrnson. Which might be 50, 60, or 70 men, then. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; well, whatever it is. How many men can one of 

ne to these roving stewards go around and check to see if he has got his 
dues paid ? 
ne to Mr. Wiikr1nson. It is according to how far they would be apart. 
Mr. Smtru. Well. don’t the contractor collect the union dues ? ; 
other Mr. Witxinson. No; not in somecases. Don’t the checkoil system. 
Mr. Smiru. In all cases you have the checkoff system ¢ 
Mr. Wiixryson. No; not in town, we don’t have. 
day Mr. Smrrn. Well, now, you have made some statement about it was 
how wrong for the contractor to require his superintendent or his foremen 
ndent to work. Now, are you setting yourself up as an authority to say to 
a contractor, “You can’t use your superintendent or your foreman te 
0 the do work for him if he pays them” ? 
Mr. Wiixrnson. What I meant, the superintendent wasn’t to get 
would out and get a shovel and work like a laborer, the same as the rest of 
our laborers, he is to supervisse work for the contractor. 
| Mr. Smrra. You mean the superintendent, if he sees something to be 
done, hole to be filled up or something like that, that he can’t pick 
up a shovel and fill it up? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. We are not that technical on it. If someone 
stepped out or gives him a hand or lift, nobody says anything about 

it. That is when he takes the place of a laborer, which does happen 

times. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, these roving stewards, how does a contractor 
sign work to them # 1 

Mr. Connon. He just testified that his union has no roving stewards, 

Mr. McKenna. I understood you to testify you did have. 

Mr. Winkinson. I said if you would call them that, if a steward was 

veral different contractors, is that what vou are talking about ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yow have stewards that work for several different 

tractors ¢ 
lr. Winkinson. Yes. 
. McKenna. How ean contractors assign work to them? 
. Writkrnson. On the job; they assign the work as they want 
to go get something or do something if he happens to be o1 
t a ictor’s job. 
.y were . McKenwa. If he happens 
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Mr. Wiixinson. He would be from one job to the other, they send 
word to him. If he is on a big project they get word to him. 

Mr. McKenna. I don’t understand it now. If one of your roving 
stewards, or whatever you call them, works for contractors A, B, € 
and D.. Now, how do they—and they all pay them; is that right? 

Mr. Winxrnson. Well, some eases, they do, and some cases maybe 
one contractor will pay him and pay back the contractor. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, if contractor A is paying the roving steward 
who works on jobs a, b, c, and d, how can contractor A assign that 
roving steward work if the steward feels he has to be over on project d? 

Mr. Witxrnson. If the steward happens to be on the job, then that 
contractor can assign him that work. If he wants that steward, he 
gets hold of him; if he wants men, maybe one contractor is long on 
men or short. They get hold of him; if he is long on men, says “] 
would like some men.” He goes over and talks to the contractor, says 
“Yes, I will loan him a man or two.” He takes over, assigns some 
work. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, to the limit of your knowledge, are all your 
stewards—do they all keep all the money that is paid t to them by the 
contractors that pay them? 

‘Mr. Winxinson. You mean a salary? 

Mr. McKenna.. Everything that is paid to them; do they keep it 
all? 

Mr. Winxrnson. Why, I suppose so. What do you mean? 

Mr. McKenna. To the limit of your knowledge, they do keep it? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know if thant pay any over to any person 
connected with your union ? 

Mr. Winxtnson. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You know they do not? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. No, sir; not as far as I know. 

Mr. McKenna. You never have received any of that? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never received any money from any 
of your stewards? 

Mr. Wirixinson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Or anything of any value? 

Mr. Wivxtnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never once? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What are you paid in the way of compensation by 
your union? 

Mr. Wixrnson. What am I paid? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. $175 a week. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the only money you get? 

Mr. Witxkrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That is your only source of income? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. That is my salary in there; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. That is your only source of income? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. My cash money—expense account. 

Mr. McKenna. How much is that? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. Well, it runs different amounts. It will average 
about $35 a week; $30, $35. 
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Vr. McKenna, It averages $35 a week? 

Mr. Wrikinson. Yes, 

Mr. McKenna, It has averaged $35 a week for example for the last 
yi ir ¢ 

Mr. Wirxtnson. Yes, I think that is what it run last year. 

Mr. McKenna. And those two items together are your only sources 
of Income ¢ 

Mr. Witkinson. Well, I have other sources, T have a farm in the 
country. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of a farm is that? 

Mr. WiiKktnson. Forty acres. 

Mr. McKenna. Forty acres. You work that yourself? 

Mr. Witxtnson. Well, no, I have some stock on there, rent it out. 

Mr. Horrman. You pay union wages on the farm ? 

Mr. Witxinson. I do the work myself. When I hire boys down 
there, I pay the union wage. 

Mr. Horrman. Union wages? 

Mr. Witxinson. Yes, sir. I have had them down there to do 
work. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any other sources of income? 

Mr. WitKrinson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. None whatsoever? 

Mr. Winktnson. No; I don’t have any. 

Mr. McKenna. The only money you have made in the last 18 
months came from the sources you have listed ? 

Mr. Winkinson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Connon. I have just one question here. Because we have used 
this word “roving” steward here, to me it has a connotation of a stew- 
ard who doesn’t work at the trade or doesn’t work with his hands or 
doesn’t work with tools, but he gets paid for doing solely union 
business. Now, in your organization do you have any of your shop 
stewards or whatever you call them who do just union business and 
get paid by the employer or do they all work with their hands? 

Mr. Witkrnson. As they spoke a while ago about the stewards, all 
the stewards work on the job and the only time that stewards get 
paid, you might say, is overtime work. Now, we require that if a 
steward is capable of doing the job and they need 1 man more or 
2 or 3 men more or the steward should be working any overtime 
hours; if Saturday or Sunday there are flares to be lit or barricades 
to be put up or down, the stewards should get that. 

Mr. Connon. And that is provided for in your contracts you have 
with these contractors ? 

Mr. Witxkryson. That is not provided for in a contract; that has 
been a verbal agreement here for years. 

Mr. Convon. But you don’t have any stewards—in other words, 
vou are the only full time, you and I suppose the other gentleman, 
what is his name—Price ? 

. Wie KINSON. Price. 

. Connon. You are the only full-time business agent of this 
. 1s that correct ? 

.W 1LKINSON. No,no. There are three more of us. 

. Connon. There are five full-time business—— 
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Mr. Wiixr1nson. We have 2 more business representatives and | 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Connon. But you have five full-time employees outside of 

secretaries and so forth ? 

Mr. Wiixinson. We have four outside the secretary. He does some 
work, too, out 

Mr. Conpon. I am excluding minor typists and so forth. 

Mr. Wiixinson. We have just one girl in the office. 

Mr. Conpon. One girl in the office ¢ 

Mr. Witxinson. And five of us. 

Mr. Convon. Five of you fellows who devote your full time? 

Mr. Witxrnson. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. But none of your stewards devote their full time to 
union business ? 

Mr. Witx1nson. No, sir. 

Mr. Connon. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. How large is your membership ? 

Mr. Wiixinson. How large? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, in your local. 

Mr. Witxrnson. Possibly around 1,900. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, you stated aw hile ago at the beginning, that you 
objected to Mr. Pentzein coming down on the Sugar Creek job and 
ratting on that job, you said ths at you objected to him cutting brush 

by hand. Now, explain that to me. 

Mr. Wiixinson. Well, could I present this contract to you people 
for evidence? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; if you want to put it in the record. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general testimony, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 

Mr. Wizxinson. I will put it in the record. I will read out of it 
here what I mean by him cutting the wages, what our rates is down 

there, what they are. 

Mr. Hitiexson. Is that the contract between you and Mr, Pentzein! 

Mr. Wiixison. This is a contract between about 85 contractors, 
which Mr. Pentzein is a party to. 

Mr. Hinxerson. All right. 

Mr. Witkinson. He has paid this and other contractors paid the 
same thing Mr. Pentzein paid on the same type of work on the Kaw 
River and a job down at the Power & Light, before this job, both of 
them, and then comes down here and pays $1.88. “AIL work in connee- 
tion with sewers, water drainage, conduit pipe, tile and duct lines, 
41.9614.” And you will find that right on this back page and also you 
find a foreman clause and all in here. And I would like to— 

Mr. Smiru. Now, I asked you, you objected to cutting brush by 
hand. 

Mr. Wimxrinson. That is at Sugar Creek? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Witxrnson. I sides ted to the operating engineers doing that 
work because it is strictly laborers’ wor E cutting with axes and saws 
their work is on a bulldozer, crane, or some other kind of their ¢ raft, 
not cutting brush with a saw and an ax, that belongs to common |: bor. 
That is what they had them doing, brought them in here, I believe the 
job he brought them in here from was Louisiana, if Iam not mistaken, 
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oved in here and started doing it. We had to get hold of the business 

epresentative to get them to quit doing that type of work. 

Mr. Smirx. To quit using the axes and saws? 

Mr. Witxi1nson. No, our men use axes and saws. 

Mr. Smirnx. But you didn’t want the engineers doing it ¢ 

Mr. Witxrinson. I didn’t want the other crafts doing our work, 
they didn’t want our craft up there running the bulldozer. 

Mr. SmirH. Suppose they had a power saw out there, who would 
run it? 

Mr. Wiix1nson. Labor. 

Mr. Smiru. And where is the distinction line between a power saw 
that is run by labor and one that is run by engineer ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. What do you mean? An engineer runs a power 
saw. 

Mr. Smitru. Well, I have seen some big saws that were operated by 
engineers. 

Mr. Wiixt1nson. Might be in sawmills or something like that; we 
don’t have anything like that here. 

Mr. Samrru. Never saw one on a truck, power saw on a truck, oper- 
ated off of a truck? 

Mr. Wiixryson. I don’t believe I have. 

Mr. Smitru. Who would run if it you did? 

Mr. Wixkrnson. No, I haven’t saw any. Here is what we have. 
Here is a regular little gasoline motor. Some of them are l-man, some 
2-man saw. Bend over and saw your tree off. 

Little chain saw. 

Mr. Smiru. If you had it attached to a truck, it would be a station- 
ary engineer job? 

Mr. Witkinson. I don’t know, probably would, I haven’t run onto 
that. 

Mr. Samara. That is all. 

Mr. Hittetson. Just a minute, what kind of car do you drive, Mr. 
Wilkinson ? 

Mr. Wiikrnson. 1952 Chrysler. 

Mr. Hitierson. Is that yours or union? 

Mr. Wrikinson, It belongs to the local union, 

Mr. Hitzierson. It belongs to the local union ? 

Mr. Wiikinson. I have no car of my own, 

Mr. Hitierson, I see, 


In other words, you get the car and the ex- 
enses ? | 

Mr. Wiikinson. That is right. 

Mr. Huietsen. I see. 

Mr. McKenna. Deo you report the use of that car as an asset on your 
income-tax return ? 

Mr. Witktnson. You mean do I deduct anything- 

Mr. McKenna. Do you include the benefit or use of that car as 
income on your income tax return ? 

Mr. Wiixenson. No, I don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Horrman. I have one more witness, if you are through with 
him, I would like to have Mr. Mack back for about 4 minutes, 

Mr. Witxtnson. Could I turn this in to you people? 

Mr. Lucas. The chairman has already given you permission to put 
that in the record. 


362900-—-53 20 
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Mr. Horrman. Mr. Mack, he was here yesterday, wouldn't 
nore than 3 minutes by the clock. 

Mr. Suir. Bailiff, see if you can find Mr. Mack, 

Mr. Connon. Is this witness excused ? 

Mr. Smiru. He is not excused—you are not excused permanently, 
you will be available. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. O. K. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee is adjourned until 8 p. m. this evening, 

(Whereupon at 5:55 p. m. the committee stood at recess.) 


EVENING SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 8 p. m., pursuant to recess, Hon, 
Wint Smith (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith (presiding), Hoffman, Lucas, Hil. 
lelson, and Condon. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe and William F. McKenna. 

Mr. Smirn. The committee will please come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH MOORE, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Ralph Moore, called as a witness, having been first duly sworn on 
his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. Smirn. You will please state your name. 

Mr. Moore. Ralph Moore. 

Mr. Smirn. And where do you reside, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Residence or office? 

Mr. Smiru. Residence? 

Mr. Moore. Residence, 4930 Neosho Lane, Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. Smiru. Neosho Lane, Kansas City, Kans. And where is your 
office ? 

Mr. Moore. Twelfth floor, Power & Light Building, here in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Smirxu. Who are you employed by? 

Mr. Moorr. Platte Pipe Line Co 

Mr. Smirn. And where does the Platte Pipe Line Co. have its office? 

Mr. Moore. Twelith floor, Power & Light Building, here in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Smiru. Has the Platte Pipe Line Co. been doing business in this 
general area during the last 2 years? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Whereabouts do you have a contract? 

Mr. Moore. We had a contract that ran from the Missouri River to 
the Mississippi River, across the entire State of Missouri. 

Mr. Smiru. That was a river-improvement job? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; it was a pipeline-laying contract. 

Mr. Smirn. Laying of pipeline from Platte to the Mississippi 
River? 

Mr. Moore. From the—well, the entire length of the line was from 
‘Wyoming to Illinois. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. And what is your position with the company? 

Mr. Moorr. I am vice president. 

Mr. Smirn. Did you have a contract to do this job? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, all the work was contract work. 
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Mr. Smiru. Did you have a subcontractor? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. We did not. 

Mr. Smiru. Who did you have this contract with? 

Mr. Moore. There was more than one contract, of course. What 
area did you have in mind? 

Mr. Smiru. Did you breach a contract with the P. A. Foor Pipe Line 
Co. ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Just state for the purpose of the record why you 
breached that contract ? 

Mr. Moore. We were requested to get the P. A. Foor Construction 
Co. off the job or our entire construction job would be shut down. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, do I understand it that you had the general con- 
tract and then you let it out to this Foor Construction Co. ? 

Mr. Moors. This contract with the Foor Construction Co. covered 
one station located in Missouri and, of course, there was other stations 
also. 

Mr. Smiru. The Foor Construction Co. was building a station 
that right ? 

Mr. Moore. Right. 

Mr. Smirn. Now state in detail just why you had to get rid of this 
company 4 

Mr. Moore, Well, of course, shortly after the O. R. Burden Con- 
struction Co. started laying our pipeline east from Salisbury, Mo., 
we were contacted by people from the St. Louis area, telling us if we 
did not get P. A. Foor Construction Co. off the job, why, they would 
shut the entire construction — down. And some weeks later 
we were notified through Mr. O. R. Burden himself that the jobs 
would be shut down in a very fer -w days if we did not get Foor Con- 
struction Co. off the job. 

Mr. Smitn. Now, as I get your story, it is that the Foor Co. had a 
job to build a building and you got word that you had to get rid of 


the Foor Construction Co. or the whole pipe line operation would be 
shut down ? 


Mr. Moors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moorr. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. And what are, or were, the demands that they made 
on them? Was it because that the Foor Construction Co. was not a 
union company, so-called ? 

Mr. Moore. They did not have a union contract, I understand. 

Mr. Smirn. And as a result of this demand what was necessary to 
be done there for this building, what was necessary to be done in 
order to get the sanction of the union to go ahead with this con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Moorr. Well, if the Foor Construction Co.—I understand, if 
they would have signed the contract with the union, why, théy would 
have allowed them to have gone ahead and worked and been in good 
standing with them. 

Mr. Smirxu. Wasthere anything done with the work that had already 
heen completed by the Foor Construction Co. ? , 

Mr. Moore. It was—of course, we got another contractor that fin- 
ished the job, we were told that some of the work would have to be 
dismantled, but they didn’t follow through with that. 
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Mr. Smiru. You were told that you had to dismantle the work that 
had already been done by this nonunion construction company ¢ 

Mr. Moore. It came through other channels, through the new eo: 
tractor that we had on the job. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, did they actually do any dismantling on this 
work ¢ 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Smirn. Did you pay any car rentals for stewards up there ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir: we did not. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you have to hire any roving stewards ? 

Mr. Moors. We did not. This was a contract job and we signed the 
contract to lay this pipeline with different contractors. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you know whether they had to pay any car fees 
for their roving stewards or pay extra ? 

Mr. Moorr. Well, I don’t know the men; I couldn’t say for sure; | 
understand that they did have to. 

Mr. Smiru. When you paid off for this subcontractor, did you have 
to reimburse these companies, these subcontractors, the Burden Co, 
and others that were doing this job ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, we had a—one contractor during the wintertime 
that we reimbursed them for the labor, is all. 

Mr. Smiru. Reimbursed them for the labor that they were forced to 
put on? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. At the demand of the union ? 

Mr. Moore. That is right, we reimbursed them for all labor: we 
negotiated a contract for winter construction as we call it, and we 
reimbursed them for all labor that was placed on the payroll, plus 
an additional amount per foot for the delays. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suiru. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Moore, you are rather indefinite. You say you re 
imbursed them—whom did you reimburse? 

Mr. Moore. That is O. R. Burden Construction Co. 

Mr. Lucas. You said, Mr. Moore, that some people from St. Louis 

came to you and gave you some advice. Who was it from St. Louis 
th: at came to advise you? 
Mr. Moorr. Well, the people that came to us at first was a fellow hs 
the name of Larry Callanan, George—I believe it is George Seaton, 
Mr.—— 

Mr. Lucas. Larry Callahan and George Seaton? 

Mr. Moore. One more, if you care to take the name. 

Mr. Lucas. All right. 

Mr. Moorr. That is Charles Balch. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, are they contractors in St. Louis? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. I understand Larry Callahan was with the 
steamfitters’ union in St. Louis. 

Mr. I.ucas. With the steamfitters in St. Louis? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. And Charley Balch was international representa- 
tive of the pipefitters and I couldn’t say what Mr. Seaton was. 

Mr. Lucas. Was he representing labor in some character? 

Mr. Moors. That is right, union; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, they ‘ame to you and told you that you must get 
off of the job this P. A. Foor Construction Co., and they told you 
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that you must get them off the job because they were not union con- 
tractors; is that right? 

Mr. Moore. They did not have a contract signed with that union, 
I understand. 

Mr. Lucas. Where was this building being constructed by the Foor 
Construction Co. ? 

Mr. Moore. It’s 3 miles west of the village of Salisbury, Mo. 

Mr. Lucas. How far is that from St. Louis? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, it’s a hundred and twenty miles from Kansas City. 
I] can give that to you. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know whether or not this building that Foor 
was putting up for you was within the jurisdiction of the unions in 
St. Louis ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I understand it was. 

Mr. Lucas. And it was because they were exercising jurisdiction 
and because you had let this subcontract to a contractor who was not 
employing union labor, that you chose to retreat and void the contract 
and put another man on; is that right? 

Mr. Moore. I would like to have you state that again, please, sir? 

Mr. Lucas. Well, I am trying to clarify, Mr. Moore, the answers 
which you gave to the chairman, which I think I understand, but 
we will get it in the record more clearly, if possible. I understand 
that the contract with Foor was for the construction of a building, 
a station building on a pipeline? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Lucas. And Foor, you discovered, after he had proceeded to 
build the structure, was a nonunion contractor ? 

Mr. Moore. Now, I don’t say he was a nonunion contractor; he did 
not have a contract with this union. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, he did not have a contract with the unions from 
St. Louis ? 

Mr. Moors. Apparently so; that is the way I understood it. 

Mr. Lucas. And the unions from St. Louis came to you with the 
advice that unless you put another contractor on the job your whole 
pipline would be closed down; is that what you told Chairman Smith? 

Mr. Moors. That is right. 

Mr. Lucas. And because of that you decided to void the Foor con- 
tract and put another contractor in there satisfactory to the unions 
in St. Louis? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. And at the same time they told you that you would 
have to dismantle the building already construc ted by this nonunion 
company, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Moore. That came indirectly to me. 

Mr. Smrru. Indirectly; but you understand that was one of the 
demands ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; that wasn’t the building, that was pipefittings 
to be dismantled. 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, in other words, you would have to dismantle it 
and then the union men assemble it? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Moore, is that the first time this has happened to 
you? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; I would say so. 
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Mr. Lucas. Do you know whether or not other contractors have 
suffered like treatme nt ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, it’s just hearsay: I just wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know whether or not Mr. Foor, or the Foor 
Construction Co., in building your station near Sedalia was paying 
the union scale to his ‘ ‘mploye 4 

Mr. Moore. I understand he was, even more so, 

Mr. Lvois. And despite the fact that he was paying the union 
scale, the unions in St. Louis demanded that those men be released, 
that contractor be put off the job and another contractor satisfactory 
to that union be put on? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, what has that got to do with the Kansas City 
situation ? 

Mr. Moore. I have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. I think that is all. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF NELSON PRICE, KANSAS CITY, M0O.—Recalled 


(Nelson Price, recalled as a witness, having previously been duly 
sworn, on his oath, testified further as follows :) 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Price, you have been previously sworn, have you 
not / 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn And I understand through your attorney that you want 
to change the answer to.the question that I asked this afternoon as 
to whether or not you had ever received any gifts, gratuities, money, 
or any other thing of value from any contractor 

Mr. Price.*That is true. 

Mr. Suir. You want to change that? 

Mr. Price. That is true. 

Mr. Smirx. Sit down. Now, you may make a statement, if you 
care to, in regard to that matter. 

Mr. Price. Well, I would like to change my statement to this effect, 
that at Christmastime, I have received turkeys and hams and a check, 
and on the check was marked “Merry Christmas to you” from the 
contractor. I never thought that that would have any bearing here 
today. In other words, 1 thought that we were entitled to accept a 
Christmas gift from a contractor, and, in return, to give a present, 
which we have done and we have followed that practice for years. 

Mr. Smrru. And you mean that practice through your union ofli- 
eials; is that it? 

Mr. Price. Yes, it has been a practice that we have ee: 

Mr. Smirn. Did you receive these gifts that you speak of 
union official or as an individual working on one particular job? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; 1 would say just as a friendly gift, as from one 
friend to another, not as a labor official. 

. Mr. Smiru. And there wasn’t any connection—there wasn’t any 
connection between what you were doing for a contractor or anything 
like that? 

Mr. Price. Oh, no, no; I don’t think that that is the meaning of 
it at all. In fact, it wasn’t in my intention when I received a gift. 
I accepted it as a friendly gesture on the contractor’s part to give 
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n return. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, this afternoon on the witness stand, you said 
that “one time I got a bottle of whisky and we went out and drank 
it.” you got drunk. Since that time, you suddenly remembered that 
you have been ge tting these gifts? 

Mr. PRICE. We ll, sir, I certainly didn’t get up here with the inten- 
tions of sitting here in this chair to give you any falsehoods whatever 

Mr. SmirH. You are thoroughly familiar with the penalties for 

erjury; are you not? 

Mr. Price. That is right; certainly. 

Mr. Hiwwu LSON,. How brite h was the check ? 

Mr. Pru E. Well, SIP, ] received a hundred dollars from a contractor 
and like l stated before, it hnd-on the eheck “Merry Christmas.” 

Mr. Hinitetson. That was just a gratuitous gift and had nothing 
to do with your being a union official ¢ 

Mr. Price. I am quite certain it was. 

Mr. Hiniteitson. Do you think vou would have received that gift if 
vou hadn’t been a union official ¢ 
* Mr. Price. I think that the contractor that gave it to me—any of 
his employees that worked for him any length of time have always 
received a oift. 

Mr. Hitierson. Do you knew of any people that are not union offi 
ciuls receiving gifts? 

Mr. Price. Oh, certainly, any employee that is employed by the 
contractor—— 

Mr. Hituetson. He gives them each a hundred dollars 4 

Mr. Price. Well, 1 wouldn't say a hundred dollars: no, sir. But 
he does, he gives them a gift. It might be $25. I know of some of 

employees that he has given $25 to. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name of the contractor 4 

Mr. Price. George Bennett. 

Mr. McKpnna, Is that the only eheck vou ever received from 
contractor 2 

Mr. Price. No, sir. Every Christmas. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about the others? 

Mr. Pricer. Midwest Pre-Cote. past pr actice has alw: ays been to vive 
meagift. It isn’t a check, it isa bond, Rothschild’s Clothing Co. here. 
Go down, a $25 bond. to buy myself a pair of shoes or hat or something 
for my wife or my family for that matter. 

Mr. McKenna. Those are the only checks you have ever received ? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; I got a Christmas gift last Christmas from a 
contractor by the name of Praver, Praver Construction Co. I have 
never met the gentleman. I don’t know how it happened that I re- 
ceived a Christmas gift from him, but, nevertheless, I guess he just 
nade out a list of names that he wanted to give a Christmas gift to 

| I got a $15 bond from him. It wasn’t money. It was a bond. 
And it was on the store out here in the Country Club Plaza, I forget 
the name of the company. And I went out there and I got me a pair 
of shoes with the bond, and it cost me, I think, $4 additional money to 
buy this pair of shoes. Now, to my knowledge, that is everything 
that e ever received for Christmas, and I am terribly sorry that it 

't on my mind to mention if to you people when I was here this 
afte moon. 


me a gift at Christmastime, like I would if I seen fit to give one 


vn 
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Mr. McKenna. Those are the only three, you say, you received for 
Christmas? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How about. money or things of value that you re. 
ceived other than for Christmas ? 

Mr. Pricer. Well, I didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t? 

Mr. Pricer. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you want the record to stand that way? 

Mr. Price. I do. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you receive anything for anybody else? 

Mr. Pricer. No, sir: no, I did not. 

Mr. Smitrn. Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Price, I merely want to say that I receive Christ. 
mas gifts, too, and I accept them all and I accept some from people 
I don’t know and never heard of. 

Mr. Price. I certainly don’t know this Mr. Praver. 

Mr. Lucas. And I don’t criticize you for accepting Christmas gifts 
T would like for you to tell the committee, however, that this hundred. 
dollar check that you received from the construction company, if vou 
ean. that at the time you received it, vou had none of your members 
working for him, there would be less likelihood of any influence being 
exercised over you,.Mr. Price, if at the time you received this little 
gratuity from him, you had no business dealing with him, 

Mr. Pricer. Well, T couldn’t make that statement. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, I can see that honest men can pass presents back 
and forth without any attempts at influence. I believe in the good 
will of Christmastime, and this committee is not here to criticize you 
or anybocy else for accepting a Christmas gift. At least, I speak 
for myseif. 

Mr. Price. I am very grateful to you for that. 

Mr. Lucas. However, if it does dev elop, Mr. Price, that you have 
informed us incorrectly as to the receipt of other things of value, I 
expect the penalties of law to be applied to you as to every other wit- 
ness that appears before us. 

Mr. Pricer. I think if I am lying to that extent, then I should de- 
serve the penalties of the law, and I am definitely not. Like I said 
before. it is an oversight on my part. I think, if I am correct in this, 
that when you asked me of any contractor for any accommodations 
on the job or anything, had I received any monev for them, from them, 
now it was an oversight about my Christmas gifts. That is something 
that I wasn’t trying to keep from you people. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all, Mr. Price. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLARD WILKINSON, KANSAS CITY, M0.—Recalled 


(Willard. Wilkinson, having been previously sworn, recalled for 
further examination, testified as follows:) 

Mr. Smrrn. Do you wish to make a change in your statement you 
made here this afternoon? 

Mr. Wiuxrtnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirx. You may make your statement. 

Mr. Wix1nson. I misunderstood the question of receiving money 
from a contractor, and I have an exchange of Christmas gifts at 
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Christmastime; we give and we receive from contractors at Christ- 
mastime, such as turkeys or ham and cigarettes or candy, liquor, and 
quite some time ths ut Bennett Construction, ever since I have worked 
for them just about 7 years ago—I became business agent after that— 
has given me $100 as a C hristmas gift at Christmastime; fact of the 
matter Western Pre-Coat has given me $25 gift bond at Christmas 
time, ham and turkeys and cigarettes, such as that, and we in turn 
give whisky. 

Mr. Smrru. You say “We in turn.” You mean the labor organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. WiLkinson, The office. We give turkeys and hams and whisky, 
candy, such as that, away at Christmastime. I want to clarify that 
for the record. 

Mr. Smrru. Are these all the gifts that you know of that you have 
received from contractors ¢ 

Mr. Wix.xrnson. That is right. 

Mr. Smurrn. Did you exchange gifts with the Pentzein Construc- 
tion Co. ¢ 

Mr. Wiixtnson. No, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. You neither sent nor received? Is that right? 

Mr. Witxrnson. I don’t think I ever received a thing from him, 
either at Christmastime or no other time. 

Mr. Smirn. And I am certain from what you have stated that you 
never sent them anything ? 

Mr. Witxinson. No. Understand, all contractors don’t send us, 
part of them do and part doesn’t. 

Mr. Smrru. And you send to those with whom your relations have 
been pleasant? 

Mr. Witxrnson. Well, we don’t send to all of them. We send to 
different ones. Not to everybody. 

Mr. Smrru. But you have a special reason? 

Mr. Witxtnson. What did you say? 

Mr. Smit. You have a special reason why you send a gift? 

Mr. Witktnson. Well, just for relationship. 

Mr. Hitietson. Have you ever received a present, Mr. Wilkinson, 
from a contracting company that you have had unpleasant business 
relationships with? 

Mr. Witxtnson. Well, I don’t know that. There have been, maybe, 
relationships at sometime, there has been a little argument or some- 
thing on the job. Do you mean that?) We have gotten along with 
all of our contractors as a whole, in everything, I think. 

Mr. Hittetson. I mean, have you ever received one, for example— 
have you ever received one from a contractor whose job is on strike 
or anything like that? 

Mr. Witxrnson. That has been on strike or something? 

Mr. Hruuxxson. Yes. 

Mr. Witkinson. Well, I don’t recall at this instant. 

Mr. Hitterson. Do you think they would send you the $100 were 
you not in the position that you have now @ 

Mr. Witxrnson. I couldn't tell you that. They did when I worked 
for them as a foreman. 

Mr. Hitie1son. That is all. 

Mr. Lucas. Say, Mr. Wilkinson, don’t you think if all labor con- 
tracts terminated on December 24, we would get along better in this 


world? 
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Mr. Witxrinson. I don’t know; I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, I think you are entitled to hear from a member of 
this committee. I can’t speak for the entire committee, although | 
can’t say they disagree with me. We don’t have any objection to 
your acceptance of Christmas gifts. 

Mr. Witxrnson. I wouldn’t think so. I imagine everybody in this 
room gives and receives. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all in the great spirit of Christmas, and if 
we had it apply every day in the year, we would have less trouble and 
I wouldn’t be out here asking you questions. 

Mr. Wriixtnson. Maybe so. 

Mr. Connon. I think I might add my comment as a practicing attor- 
ney. It is quite customary that all the lawyers give vifts to the 
attachés and so forth in the courthouse; the title companies, banks, 
et cetera give gifts to the lawyers in the county at the same time. And 
I don’t think anyone expects to have his judgment or his convictions 
warped by such transfers of token gifts with people that you have 
done work with throughout the year. Cert: uinly, a man’s integrity 
would be very low if for a couple of neckties he is going to do some- 
thing the opposite way than his convictions dictate to him that it 
should be done. 

Mr. Hizzerson. I suppose IT am about the only unpopular fellow 
here, because I receive very few Christmas gifts. But there is one 
thing I would like to mention. I live in Missouri, and T would say 
since these hearings have started as of Monday, that my office received 
perhaps 90 or 100 telephone calls, letters, from people living in the 
Missouri fourth district, asking that these labor disputes be settled so 
they can go back to work, and perhaps be in a position to give Christ- 
mas gifts next year. 

Mr. Witxtnson. Well, could I say a word right there? 

Mr. Hiiuerson. Yes. 

Mr. Witktnson. Our local union is not on strike. We have been 
locked out as of July 1—I mean June 1—by the contractors. We are 
not on strike. Heavy construction 

Mr. Huerson. Two of my colleagues referred to the old custom 
of giving and taking, so I think we all ought to make a few sacrifices 
in order to get what we ultimately want. Have to be prepared to give 
and take as he stated.. 

Mr. Conpvon. I would like to underpoint that. Your statement is 
that your local in the heavy construction as contrasted to the other 
construction, is not on strike against anybody ? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. That is right. Heavy construction is—we are the 
heavy construction laborers. 

Mr. Connon. That is right. 

Mr. Wirxrnson. In Kansas City, local 663, and the heavy con- 
struction truckdrivers, the heavy construction engineers, and the 
cement finishers are all signers of this agreement that I turned in to 
day and we are not on a strike. We have been locked out. 

Mr. Connon. You have no jurisdictional problems between the four 
of you? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. No 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe I can let this word “lock- 
out” go into the record without explanation. Are you actually locked 
out-of your job? 
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Mr. Wiixrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, explain, and if you are there is a violation of the 
law and you can seek redress in court. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. I think so. In the cases that come up, the con- 
tractors started moving equipment in about 10 days before the Ist day 
of June. Then by the Ist day of June, there had been about, oh, 
ap proximé ately, I would say, hi lf our men laid off. Then on Frid: ay 
or Saturday, whichever it endéd up, before June come in on Monday, 
some of the people that was told to come back to work, if there was 
agreement signed by the contractor, was told by the contractor to 
report for work, those who were still working Mond: ay morning, and 
there was no work for them and they sent them home. We have had 
several paving jobs where they mix the concrete and everything right 
on the job, such as Grandview Air Force Base is one of them. And 
there is no reason for material, they had plenty there. Pentzein’s 
job on the river, the material was all there. Many jobs could be going 
that doesn’t need material but we are locked out. ‘There are a few 
that would be down on account of getting re: idy-mixed concrete or 
something. But other jobs could keep going. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you reported these circumstances to the National 
Labor Relations Board ? 

Mr. Wiixtnson, I reported it to the city and also to the river 
engineers. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you reported it to the National Labor Relations 
Board ? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. No, I haven’t. Maybe Mr. McElroy has, now. 
I have talked to him on several times on this, and I wouldn’t say for 
sure whether he has or not. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you discussed it with your attorney ? 

Mr. Wiikrnson. Yes, I have talked to my attorney about it. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you told him that you believe that you are the 
victim of a lockout ? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitientson. Lockout from whom? 

Mr. Wiikinson. From the contractor. 

Mr. Lucas. Has your attorney advised you whether or not you 
actually are the victim of a lockout? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Lucas. Then it is simply your opinion that you are the victim 
of a lockout ? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. It is at the present time; yes. 

Mr. Lucas. Your attorney hasn’t told you that? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. No. 

Mr. Hitietson. When did you tell him? 

Mr. Winxtnson. What did you say? 

Mr. Hirzetson. When did you te I] him you were the victim of a 
lockout ? 

Mr. Winxtnson. Well, right away after that, I wouldn’t know what 
day, sometime after the 1st of June. 

Mr. Hitierson. How long does it take him to come up with an 
opinion ? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. I have never asked him for a legal opinion on 
it yet. I kept thinking that we might get back toge ‘ther and go back 
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to work all the time. Such as some of the quarries are down the 
same way. 

Mr. Hitietson. Aren’t you concerned ? 

Mr. Witxi1nson. You bet I am. 

Mr. Hitierson. I am. 

Mr. Witxrinson. I am concerned with getting them back to work 

Mr. Hiiieson. It looks to me as though he would give you an 
opinion. 

Mr. Wrixinson. Well, I imagine I could get it from him. 

_Mr. Hiixetson. I would ask him. 

Mr. Witxrtnson. Would that put the people back to work? 

Mr. Hitietson. What did you say? 

Mr. Smrrn. Talk to Mr. O. L. Ring if you want to go back to work. 

Mr. McKenna. Are the heavy construction jobs moving ? 

Mr. Witkinson. No; they are out, too. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did you say the materials were already there? 

Mr. Witxrnson. Well, the materials like at Grandview Airbase is 
stockpiled there, sand, gravel, and cement and all. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, will the trucks move in and out of that base— 
heavy construction trucks? 

Mr. Witxkinson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What trucks are on strike? 

Mr. Witxrnson. It would be the ready-mix trucks that come from 
the ready-mix plants. 

Mr. McKenna. Those are the only trucks that are on strike? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. And all the building work is. I just deal with 
heavy, strictly, no building, our type of work is heavy construction. 

Mr. McKenna. So when you tell us these particular places that 
you point out, you say they would not be tied down by the truckers’ 
strike. What you mean is that in your opinion you think they could 
get along without the type of truck which is on strike? 

Mr. Wiuxrxson. Yes; because their trucks are not on strike on 
heavy construction. Their members on heavy construction are not 
on strike, just on the building and the ready mix. 

Mr. McKenna. But they require deliveries from other parts? 

Mr. Witxrnson. In some places, not all places. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, normally to operate— 

Mr. Witxtnson. Where they are moving dirt, you have a dirt job 
where they are moving dirt with trucks or any other kind of ma- 
chinery, that is not on strike. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, on any operation of any size, you need move- 
ment of all kinds of trucks to keep it going, don’t you? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. Well, yes 

Mr. McKenna. Even to run a grocery store, you have to have 
trucks. 

Mr. Witxrnson. But these jobs, I am explaining are not on strike, 
heavy construction. 

Mr. Hruetson. Which jobs are they? 

Mr. Wirxtnson. Well, oh, Paseo Bridge down here, we have sand 
dredging job, we have dirt job which Storms Frew has, and we 
have 

Mr. Hi1etson. And the teamsters’ union is not necessary there, is 
that correct? 
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Mr. Witxrnson. Yes; they work there, they are necessary, yes, but 
thev are not on strike on that. 

Mr. Hrmuerson. Who is on strike down there ? 

Mr. Wruxkrinson. That is where we are locked out. The contract 
expired the Ist of June, with the mixers. 

Mr. Hitietson. Have you tried to renew it? 

Mr. Witxrnson, Yes; and I sent all of them telegrams. 

Mr. Hittetson. Have you tried to stick in roving stewards down 
there? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. No. Just have one steward. But I sent. tele- 
grams to all the contractors, sent 87 of them, to the heavy construc- 
tion association that we are not on strike and haven’t been. Have 
answers back that they did receive the telegrams. 

Mr. Hitietson. That is all. 

Mr. Smrrn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Convon. Could I ask one more question ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. As I understand it, I want this to be as clear as I can 
get it. The difficulty in the construction industry in Kansas City, 
Mo., and the surrounding area, that started some time in April 
May. is that correct ? 

Mr. Witkrxson. What difficulty do you mean ? 

Mr. Convon. I mean that the work stopped out on regular con 
truction work sometime in 

Mr. Witxivnson. Not on our heavy. 

Mr. Connon. That is what I am trying to get distinct for the record. 

Mr. Wirtxtnson. Well, I might say that the builders’ association 
ind the biulding labor, truckdrivers, and all that, is due the 1st of 

Mr. Connon. The building trades and the. building construction, 
their difficulty started approximately the 1st of April? 

Mr. Witxrinson. Their contract was due, new contract, the Ist of 
\pril. Ours is not until the 1st of June. 

Mr. Connon. Even during the period of time that those men were 

off their jobs because of this diftic ulty, you mean in the heavy con- 
struction continued to work up until June 1, is that correct ? . 

Mr. Wiixinson. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. And by heavy construction, you mean such things 
as bridges 

Mr. Wirxerson. Roads 

Mr. Connon. And roads, airports, and things of that sort as con- 
trasted to warehouses and others types of structures that these other 
people build? 

Mr. Witxrnson. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. So that your laborers’ union is not on strike and it 
is concerned entirely with the building of these airports, bridges, and 

ds and things of that sort 

Mr. Winrxrnson. That is right, river work. 

Mr. Convon. And as far as you are concerned, you and your men 
are re ady to go to work any time the heavy construction contractors 
say, “Let's go.”? 

Mr. Winxinson. That is right. Here is what I sent telegrams to 

id that we would work under the same agreement that we had last 
year while we were negotiating the new one. 
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Mr. Connon. Now, are all the other crafts in the heavy constructi: 
as contrasted from the other type of construction in the same positio: 
as your organization. That is, are they standing by ready to go t 
work as soon as the heavy contr actors get the green light and sa 

“Come on out, let’s go to work” 

Mr. Wiikrinson. That is cia. 

Mr. Conpon. You have no difficulties among yourselves that a1 

ing to stop heavy construction ? 

Mr. Wixrnson.. No. 

Mr. Conpon. Well, it seems to me the heavy-construction contrac 
tors ought to give you the green light and let’s at least get that one 
started “immediately. 

Mr. Witxrnson. Well, I think so, too. 

Mr. Connon. Because apparently you people are ready to go to 
work under conditions that existed before while you are still negotiat- 
ing for new contracts. 

Mr. WiLkrinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all, thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr. Manninc. Mr. Chairman, do you think Mr. Hillelson would 
like an explanation on the record as to why Mr. Wilkinson hasn’t had 
an opinion from his attorney ? 

Mr. Hittetson. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Conpon. I would be happy to receive it as one member, 

Mr. Smitn. That is all. Call the next witness. 

Mr. MAnnrnc. I have been busy trying to get this labor situa- 
tion 


Mr. SmitH. We are not going to listen to your opinion, 
Mr. Connon. I asked for | it, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smitu. Overruled. 

Mr. Connon. All right, you overruled me. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM G. EASTMAN, TULSA, OKLA. 


(William G. Eastman, called as a witness, and having been first 
duly sworn, on his oath testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Eastman. William G. Eastman. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your position? 

Mr. Eastman. I am secretary-treasurer of O. R. Burden Construe- 
tion Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Eastman. Live in Tulsa, Okla., 1923 North Elwood. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the business of O. R. Burden Co. 

Mr. Eastman. Contractors. 

Mr. McKenna. Were certain records subpenaed through you? 

Mr. EAstMA an. I have a summary, a résumé of records that were 
requested. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have those records here? 

Mr. Eastman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. McKenna. You have records that would show a $500 cash 
payment which was testified to by Mr. Burden before this committee! 

Mr. Eastman. I do. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you have those records with you? 
tess is showing me an invoice marked ‘ 
No. 00944 to be identified as exhibit 1. 
plain that invoice to us, please ? 

(The exhibit referred to is printed in the appendix of this record 
at p. 537.) 

Mr. Eastman. This invoice is made out as a payment to Mr. O. R. 
Burden as a result of a cash payment that he had made and request 
for reimbursement to him for money paid in cash to Bowles, to be 
split between Bowles and Price, and it was paid for, the check to Mr. 
Burden was paid for on Burden Co. check No. 7918, on At ugust 11, 
1952. 

Mr. McKenna. Does your company have the cancelled check ? 

Mr. Eastman. We have the cancelled check to Mr. 
I do not have it with me, however. 

Mr. McKenna. But you do have it? 

Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. Could I look at the invoice? 


The wit- 
Invoice,” 
Would you ex- 





*Intra-Company 
Eastman. 











Burden: 





ves, sir. 









Mr. 


static 






Mr. 


McKenna. 
copy of that? 
EasTMAn. I will. 


And you will furnish the committee with a photo- 








Mr. McKenna. Of both sides, showing the endorsement. What is 
the endorsement on that check ? 

(ComMirrer NoTE.—The check referred to is numbered Eastman 
exhibit I-A and Eastman exhibit 1—B.) 

(The exhibits referred to are printed in the appendix of this record 
at p. 538.) 

Mr. Eastman. Well, I hesitate to say. It probably was endorsed 
originally by Burden and probably myself, because I probably had to 
obtain the cash from the bank for him but the original endorsement, 


inasmuch as the check was made out to him would be by him, initially. 
Mr. McKenna. By Burden? 


Mr. Eastman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And do you know what Burden did with it? 

Mr. Eastman. Well, he just retained the cash in his pocket. This 
was a reimbursement of a cash payment that had eats been made. 

Mr. McKenna. This was a reimbursement to Burden ? 

Mr. Eastman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. For the payment to Price? 

Mr. Eastman. Well, Bowles, I presume, that is who he said it was 
paid to. 





























Mr. 
Mr. 
. McKenna. 


McKenna. The invoice of the payment ? 
Eastman. Yes. 





Mr And the payment was split between him and Price? 

Mr. Eastman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What do your records reflect regarding any pay- 
ments to nonworking roving stewards while you were operating in 
Missouri ? 

Mr. Eastman. Well, we have substantial records of all kinds. I 
brought a résumé of those records here that show payments to non- 
working stewards from May 1951 to May 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you discuss them, please # 

Mr. Eastman. I have summary notes here concerning our job de- 
scriptions. I have numbers here for easy identification of general 
terms that existed on each of the various jobs that took place in Mis- 
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souri during that period of time. I also have broken down by 
dividuals and amount of money paid and periods of time paid 
job and then also total moneys paid to individuals over the ent 
term of the 2-year period of time. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that total paid to individuals were + 
nonworking roving stewards ¢ 

Mr. Easrman. We have paid $156,958.97, not including gas and 
oil and occasional wash and grease jobs furnished and, “I believe, 
that there was a suit of clothes furnished one of the "gentler 
the value of which I do not know. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was that gentleman? 

Mr. Eastman. Henry G. McMacken. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is he? 

Mr. Eastman. He was an operating steward who was on job 3s 
which was the job performed for Platte Pipe Line Co. between Sa 
bury, Mo., and the Missouri River just south of St. Joe, the west 
boundary of the line at Missouri River. 

Mr. McKenna. Once again what was that total for nonworking 
stewards? 

Mr. Eastman. $156,958.97. 

Mr. McKenna. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Eastman. From May 1951 to May 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. Two years? 

Mr. Eastman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did your company get for that payment? 

Mr. Eastman. Nothing. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did your company make it? 

Mr. Eastman. I presume they were forced to make the payment 
They carried nonworking stewards on the payroll. Certs einhy , in this 
State only; it is the only State, to my knowledge, we have done bus 
ness in that we have had to pay for nonworking stewards. 

Mr. McKenna. No place else? 

ir. EastmAn. None to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you give us some details on the matte: 
the job and the identity of these stewards? 

Mr. Eastman. Well, I have what I designate three job numbers, 2¢ 
28, and 31—26. and 31 was performed for the Platte Pipe Line 
beginning at Salisbury, Mo., and headed eastward tow: iva the Mis 
sippi River. The job finished up some place down, I believe, 
Lincoln County. I don’t remember the exiact location. And th 
28 was a short section of about 5 miles performed for the Sinclair 
Pipe Line in this period of time also and that was near Salisbury, Mo 
I believe the 5-mile line tied into the Platte Pipe Line—in the general 
vicinity. On those 3 projects we paid in‘excess of $42,000 to vai 
men, stewards of all 4 crafts that we had to do business with: 
operators, welders, the laborers, and the teamsters. I hi: ive 
sequence of the time here in which these men worked as stewar 
the job. If you want further breakdown, I guess I can furnish it. 

. McKenna. Tell us about some of. ‘the indiv iduals who got ¢! 
sitet § 

Mr. Eastman. Well, as far as individually over the period of ti 
we have one welding steward that made £14.999.84 in salary, $312 
in subsistence allowance. 

Mr. McKenna. Over what period of time? 
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Mr. Eastman. That was from June 15, 1951, to May 15, 
Vir. MCKENNA. Less than a vear? 
\ir. EasrmMaAn. Yes, sir 
Mir. McKenna. And what was that sum again / 
Mr. EasrmMan. $14,299.84 in salary, $312 in what we termi “subsist 
2.” That was pay at the rate of $12 per day for days there was no 
ployment in the craft. 
McKenna. And what cid your company get for that pay 
EaAstMaNn. Nothing, except a nonworking steward. 
Mr. McKenna. He didn’t work ¢ 
Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 
Mr. McKenna. What are some of the others / 
Mr.. Eastman. We paid Alfred E. Gallagher $10.255.85) salary 
und $319 car allowance. The period covered was not continuous but 
the original date was May 14, 1951, and the last date was October 26, 
12. ‘There were intermittent periods and during which time the 
jOUS covered the particular area in which he seemed to have the juris 
diction, and there also was overlapping between this man and other 
Jabor stewards . We had men working at both rates at the same time. 
Mr. Smiru. Did you also have to pay $12 a day when there wasn’ 
work being done? 
Mr. Kasrman. In this particular craft there is a waiting time pro 
on " $12 a day that also is paid to the men who actu: ully work on 
e job, but that is, I believe, a matter of: contract agreement that has 
been agreed upon between the Pipefitters and the Contractors Asso 
ition except for the nonwork ing steward, who, of course, gets the 
same as the lughest man in his craft he is supposedly supervising. 
There are many other payments, of course, through here. IL have 
about four pages of record. 
Mr. SmMirH. Will you hame some of these other indir idduals ? 
Mr. Eastman. Mr. A. S. Kimberly, another steward, who drew 
80,909.27 salary and $168.00 ear allowance. 
Mr. SMirn. In what period ? 
Mr. Eastman. The period was from Oc ‘tober 15, 1951, to April 13, 
1852, and then later on September 13, 1952, to November - M2, 
Mr. Saari. Total of about how many months? 
fissis Mr. Eastman. That was, let’s see, 8 months, I guess. 
ve, Mr. Smarun. About 8 months # 
he job \ir. Eastman. About 8 months. 
inelair Mr. Smiru. That is at the rate of, would you say, $15,000 a year 
. Mr. Easrman. As a rule of thumb we normally figure it cost $1,250 
reneral to $1,500 per month per steward, nonworking steward. We have also 
arying olin J. MeGee, operating. steward, $6,700.29 from October 1951 to 
: \] ril Ll, 1952. We had Melvin C. Sopperland, who was operator 
ward, and made a salary of $7,932.77 and $559 car allowance and 
n subsistence. This started June 26, 1951, and terminated Jan 
0, 1952. 
. SmirH. On this sheet where you read about this walking stew 
nonworking, I should say, he was steward for the laborers: 
right? 
Mr. Eastman. Which one, sir? T have all crafts here. 
Mr. Smrra. I know, but for the laborers just common ordinary 
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Mr. Eastman. Common laborers, A. E. Gallagher and A. 8. K 
berly. 

Mr. Smiru: What did they get ¢ 

Mr. Eastman. Kimberly received $9,909.27 in salary and $16 
car allowance. Gallagher received $10,253.85 in salary and $319 
allowance. I have other laborers through here in addition to th, 
gentlemen if you want. 

Mr. Smirn. Now take these two—do you think that your rec 
would disclose any laboring man, common laboring man, that got: 
way near that much money in that length of time? 

Mr. Easrman. It couldn’t. He couldn't very well for this reason, 
that the man here had to receive the highest wage of his craft and paid 
the maximum on varying basis; some men were paid at least 12 hy 
a day, 7 days a week. On the arrangements that were made with thes 
stewards they were paid the longest day at the highest pay of that 
craft, so that if our men worked 12 hours the steward got 12 hours 
for that day. It varies between stewards, between different. |aboi 
unions and on different jobs. The terms are not consistent through 
out the whole job except there are nonworking stewards on all of the 
jobs. 

.Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is reading from what 
seem to be work recap sheets. _ 1 wonder if those could be spared fo 
our committee and inserted in the record ¢ 

Mr. Eastman. Pardon me, sir, but I have furnished a copy of thes 
figures already to the gentleman who requested them. 

Mr. Connon. Are these in the record now or could they go in 
record at this point? 

Mr. Easrman. They can, as far as I am concerned, they 
retained. 

Mr. McKenna. Are those the records you spoke of ¢ 

Mr. Easrman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you identify them? 

Mr. Eastman. This record is a brief discussion of the general terms 
or notes, as I have called them, on nonworking stewards and _ pla 
equipment by var lous job numbers. This schedule here is the brea 
down—— 

Mr. McKenna. Excuse me a moment. The witness has shown ni 
a group of papers stapled together, starting with jobs 26, 28, a 
31, containing several pages. That is to be identified as Eastmar 
exhibit No. 2. 

Mr. Suirn. That will be admitted. 

(The exhibit referred to is printed in the appendix of this record 
at p. 558.) 

Mr. Connon. I think, even though I suggested that they be offer 
in evidence at this point I have not seen the documents and I do mn 
know what they are. If they are explanatory matter I perhaps mig 
waive objection to them, but reserve my right to object to any arg 
ments. I think they should go in, particubarty the accounting reca 
sheets which is a matter of dollars and cents, and not a matter of 
conclusions about what you, as an individual, may feel. In ot! 
words. IT am interested in your fieures. I think this committee wil! 
draw conclusions if we consider this relevant to our investigation. 

Mr. Eastman. This second group of schedules is a recap by ind 
viduals of stewards generally in successive order by these jobs a 
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showing the total amount of money paid by jobs for nonworking 
stewards. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me three ledgersheets, 
identified as Eastman exhibit No. 3—introduce them for the record. 

Mr. Smirn. Admitted. 

(The exhibit referred to was filed with the committee, but is not 
printed. ) ; Ce oa 

Mr. Eastman. The next set of records here is by individuals. ‘The 
individual who received this money, with recap of the total each one 
has received in the course of the 2 years’ time. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me four more sheets staplec 
together as Eastman exhibit No. 4 for identification—introduce them 
in the record. 

Mr. Smrru. Admitted. 

(The exhibit referred to was filed with the committee, but is not 
printed. ) 

Mr. Connon. Mr. McKenna, I have this invoice—was that ever 
marked ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. I believe it was to be Eastman exhibit No. 1. I be- 
lieve you admitted it. 

Mr. Connon. I want to ask a couple of questions about it. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you discuss the rest of the information you 
have ¢ 

Mr. Eastman. I have these—I believe I mentioned John J. McGee, 
who is operator steward, who was on the payroll at all times from 
May 10, 1951, and his last date was August 3, 1952. He received in 
salary $8,741.36, and he received $1,175 in car allowance. Mr. Leon 
Blackwell, teamster steward on a job, his term was from August 27, 
1951, to October 24, 1952. He received $1,668.70 in salary and $90 
in car allowance. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he work? 

Mr. Eastman. He did not work. With the exception of one man 
in the whole schedule, who worked for about a month and a half, this 
is all nonworking time. John H. Faudi—F-a-u-d-i—is the spelling 
of this man’s name—a teamster steward, worked alternately as we 
crossed through his apparent territory. 

Mr. McKenna. By “work” you mean he was on the payroll? 

Mr. Easrman. He was on the payroll, ves. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t mean he worked ? 

Mr. Eastman. That is correct, it was nonworking time. He was on 
the payroll for alternate periods of time. The earliest date was June 
11,1951. The latest date was August 10, 1952, during which time he 
received $7,358.67 in salary and $186 in car allowance. Hudson S. 
Brown was on the payroll from October 25, 1951, to December 16, 
1951. He received $1,697.60 in salary. Earl W. Pryor was a labor 
steward. He was on the job, on the payroll, from August 27, 1951, to 
January 6, 1952, and later was on the payroll, June 30, 1952, to Sep- 
tember 14, 1952, during which time he obtained $8,170.79 in salary, 
S07 in car allowance. Raymond C. Otting, teamster steward, was on 
the payroll at varying times and received $6,838.60, car allowance of 
‘660. Earliest date of employment was September 26, 1951, and end- 
ing date was September 14, 1952, not all consecutive. George M. Ba- 
baz was a welder steward. The earliest date of employment was May 
14, 1952, the latest date was October 5, 1952, and during that time he 
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received $7,624.75 in salary, $621 in car allowance. He happens to 
be the gentleman who worked 114 months of thistime. During the 11, 
months that he worked he drew a little better than $2,700 in salar y 

Mr. McKenna. What was his profession ? 

Mr. Easrman. He was a welder steward. At the time he helped 
out in varying degrees and I talked to the superintendent who super- 
vised the job and contirmed that he rendered some assistance and earn- 
ed some of the money. Whether he should have received that kind of 
salary for the work he did 1 am not questioning, but nevertheless he 
did perform some service for that portion of time, 144 months. 

Mr. McKenna. He is the only man in the entire lot? 

Mr. Eastman. He is the only man in the entire lot that did any 
work. : 

Mr. Lucas. You say you paid him $2,700 for working a month and 
a half? 

Mr. Eastman. Let me review the exact date: May 14, 1952, to Jiine 
1, 1952, he received:$1,042.37 in salary, $95 in car allowance, and dur 
ing that period of time the superintendent advised me he was work 
ing, and then later he came back to this same job and on June 16, 
1952, and between that date and July 16, 1952, he received $1.679.66 
in salary, and $220 in car allowance. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you have his hourly rate of pay there? 

Mr. Eastman. On one of these schedules I do have his hourl 
rate. He was paid at the rate of $3.1214 an hour at straight 
wages, and was paid overtime for every hour over 40 and during 
period of time he was paid the highest man-hours in his craft. In ¢] 
period from May 14 to June 1 he was paid for 266 hours. 

Mr. McKenna. How many working days was that? 

Mr. Eastman. Well, that is—— 

Mr. McKenna. How many weeks was it? 

Mr. Eastman. Well, about 214 weeks, isn’t it? Thirty-two or t! 
ty-three days in there—19 days’ time in there apparently and in ¢! 
period of time from June 16 to July 16 he was paid for 425 hours. 
next man on my-list is Rex L. Crosby, who was a welder steward fi 
very brief time between May 30, 1! 152, and June 15, 1954. oe 
slightly over 2 weeks, he received $1,046.86 salary, and $95 car 
ance. E. B. Smith, labor steward from March 17, 1952, to Tuly Mt, 
1952, received $4,144 in salary, and $92 in car allowance: Arnold H. 
Ridgeway, teamster steward, received $2,247.74 salary; $395 car al- 
lowance, between January 26, 1952, and April 13,1952. E. T. Bennett, 
teamster steward, received $5,099.63 in salary, and $1,446 in car allow: 
ance, between April 14, 1952, and October 12, 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Eastman, the records that you have given us 
complete the list; do they not? 

Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. There are several more pages of them ? 

Mr. Eastman. If I missed any, I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. You have several more pages of those? 

Mr. Easrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mckenna. Unless the chairman wishes to continue reading, 
we have it in the record, and I think what you have given us is a smal 
sample of what the record shows. 

Mr. Smiru. You have the addresses of these men? 
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r. EASTMAN. The ade lresses of these men, as best I determined from 
the payroll record, his individual payroll record, are on one of the 
schedules that was admitted. 

Mr. Smirn. I just thought maybe some Government investigating 
agency would like to look at it sometime. 

Mr. Eastman. This, for your information, was rendered as salary 
paid to the individuals on the annual re port concerning wages, and, 
of course, Income taxes, withholding, and OAB taxes duri ing the term 
of this payment. 

Mr. Survru. And their payment for ear allowances and things of 
that sort ? 

Mr. Eastman. Payments for ear allowances were not rendered on 
a W-2. 

Mr. Connon. T have a couple of questions—Mr. Eastman, during 
this period of 2 years you have been testifying to, approximately how 
many men did your company employ, if you can give us that estimate, 
either the top limit or low limit or the average, or something that 
would give me some approximation of the number of men on the 
payroll ? 

Mr. Eastman. Well, there is—there are 3 (4.5.6. (, 8.9 jobs involved 
1 these idinedi and in these 9 jobs, with fe w exceptions, the average 

it be probably between 225 and 275 men per job, on the total 

ivroll. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, for your total payroll during this 

r period you had been running around 2,000 or 3,000 men ¢ 

Mr. Eastman. Well, I would say that there would be on the total 
of these jobs in the neighborhood of at least 2,000 men that would 
have been on the payroll in that period of time; yes. 

Mr. Connon. The period you are discussing, your company’s payroll 
would be running 2,000 to perhaps 3,000 men working on these jobs 

here these men whose—— 

Mr. Eastman. No, no; two-hundred-and-some men per job, and the 
total elapsed time there would have been the equivalent of 2,000 men. 

Mr. Connon. I am not trying to get a total-elapsed equivalent. I 
mean any given time when you have these names you read, these non- 
working stewards, at any given time, approximately how many men 

ies would be working in these various crs afts, and how many men would 
dH. be on your total payroll ? 

ae Mr. Eastman. Well, we had 4 stewards per job, and there were 
aa approximately 225 to 275 men per job, with a very few exceptions 
allow- where there was 1 or 2 stewards who supervised 2 jobs. There were 
{stewards for each job, of which there would be 225 to 275 men on the 
payroll. 

Mr. Connon. Well, as I understand it, then, you have 4 stewards on 
in average occasion, 4 stewards who were working in connection with 
the iohs ot oY to 975 men, W ho were W orking for your company doing 
whatever the work of the company was? 

Mr. Eastman. Yes. 

Mr. Connon, That would be a reasonably average pic ture? 

Mr. Eastman. Yes: it would. 

Mr. Connon. In connection with what has been offered and identi- 
fied as “Eastman Exhibit No. 1,” which is an intracompany invoice, in 
the first place, this invoice is one of your own company’s forms, isn’t 
It! 


yen us 
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Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. It is not something else—now, as. I understs and your 
testimony this is a record which is on the company’s record to re. 
imburse Mr. Burden for money which he gave to someone else—Mr, 

Jowles—is that correct ? 

Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. You kept this here to justify having given Mr. Bur- 
den $500 ? 

Mr. Easrman. We have to make some kind of a book record of the 
transaction, that is correct. 

Mr. Connon. This is your book record to justify the oe < 
$500 to Mr. Burden. I notice there appear to be several different in 
and perhaps 2 or 3 different handwritings. I was wondering if vou 
could identify them. 

Mr. Easrman. Yes, sir, I can. 

Mr. Connon. I see at the top the name O. R. Burden, and the date, 
August 11, 1952, and then the reference, “cashier’s check for $500,” 
Now, those all appear to be in the same handwriting and the same 
ink. Would you agree to that? 

Mr. Easrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. Who wrote that, if you know? 

Mr. Eastman. Mr. Burden’s secretary. 

Mr. Connon. That was made by Mr. Burden’s secretary ? 

Mr. EKasrman. She initialed it. 

Mr. Connon. “W. G. B., by H. P.S.” 

Mr. Eastman. “H. P. S.” is his Secretary. 

Mr. Connon. That was written in the same handwriting as the 
legend I have just read ? 

Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 

Mr. Convon. I see over here in a different type of pen apparently 
the word “damages,” circled in red, with a red underlining—do you 
know who wrote that ? 

Mr. Easrman. I wrote the word “damages,” and these other two 
words myself. 

Mr. Connon. Over here I see the names “Price” and “Bowles,” with 
red under that. That is in your handwriting also? 

Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. When were the words, “damages,” “Price” and 
“Bowles” added to the original invoice? 

Mr. Eastman. Added by me later when we put this on the books. 
It was furnished to the accounting department, who later made some 
of these red figures on that. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, on the original invoice the words 
“damages,” “Price” and “Bowles” did not appear, they were added 
later? 

Mr. Easrman. I added them myself so I would know what to do 
with the transaction. , 

Mr. Connon. Who told you to put the words “damages,” “Price,” 
and “Bowles” ? 

Mr. Eastman. Nobody told me. I was told the names “Price” 
and “Bowles” by Mr. Burden. The word “damages” was my iden- 
tification for the men who did the coding in the accounting depart: 
ment to put the proper feature coding on it. 
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Mr. Conpon. In other words, this payment of S500 is carried on 
your books as a payment for the settlement for some damages 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. And the information “damages” is your accounting 
symbol, and the names “Price” and “Bowles,” is based upon some 
thing Mr. Burden told you? 

Mr. Eastman. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. Now I see other figures—words and figures—down 
here—Job 38-191, A. C. P. ORB” or something—I assume those 
are just different symbols for your accounting records / 

Mr. Easrman. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. I see down at the bottom “Paid 8—11—52 Ck. 7918.” 
That was written on the original invoice? It appears to be in the 
same ink ? 

Mr. Eastman. No, it was not. It was done by the person who 
typed up the check and cosigned the check. 

Mr. Connon, That was a notation apparently made the same date 
as the invoice ? 

Mr. Eastman, Same date as it was paid. 

Mr. Connon. Not necessarily made by the person who wrote the 
other letters? 

Mr. Easrman. It was not made by the same person. 

Mr. Connon. I just wanted to clarify what all this meant before we 
got it into the record. 

Mr. Smirn. Is that all? 

Mr. Connon. That is all TI have. 

Mr. Smrrxa. Thank you very much, Mr. Eastman. 

Mr. Hititetson. Mr, Chairman, may I read this telegram for the 
record ¢ ; 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Httietson. This is addressed to me, “Congressman Jeffrey Hil- 
lelson,” this courthouse, 8th and Grand, Kansas City. [Reading: | 

In view of the accuracy of your records and the maintenance of our civie 
pride I wish to have it clarified that Lynn’s bar or tavern is not in the city of 
Riverside, but in the city of Norton. 

Yours very truly, 
Eppiz JOHNS, 
President, City Council of Riverside. 


TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL J. BRENDEL, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Michael J. Brendel called as a witness, and. having been first duly 
sworn, on his oath testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Brenveu. Michael J. Brendel. 

Mr.-McKenna. You live in this city? 

Mr, Brenpen. Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Brenpet. Salesman. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever been a candidate for an office in a 
labor union ? 

Mr. Brenpet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it? 
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Mr. Brenner. Well, I was nominated and running for president in 
Local 955, ‘Teamsters’ Union, 1951. The election was to have been 
held in January 1952. About 4 days before the election was te } 
held, why, I gota telegram. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you speak a little more loudly? 

Mr. Brenvev. To appear at the office of. local 955, to receive soy 
charges that had been preferred against me for having what they 
rump meetings. 

Mr. McKenna. By that what did they mean ¢ 

Mr. Brenpev. Well, they have different interpretations. 

Mr. McKenna. What had you done? 

-Mr. Brenvet. Campaigned for election, 

Mr. McKenna. The charge was that you were campaigning for 
election ? 

Mr. Brenveu. Well, that isthe way I interpreted it. And alse that 
they would consider a proposal to call off the election until the charges 
were tried. Well, I arrived at the office—— 

Mr. Smirn. Speak louder please. 

Mr. Brennen. I arrived at the office about 8 o'clock. 

Mr. McKenna. 8 p. m.? 

Mr. Brenpev. That is right. And we had this meeting and 
decided to set the hearing for January 25 and call off the election. 

Mr. McKenna. Who decided it? 

Mr. Brenvexv. Well, the executive board. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were they? 

Mr. Brenpev. The officers of the union. 

Mr. McKenna. The people you were running. against ? 

Mr. Brenver. Well, I was also an officer. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. 

Mr. Brenpex.. Of course, I voted against it. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were these people? 

Mr. Brenvev. Well, the officers at that time were Lee Quisenberry, 
the incumbent, W. R. Sherry, he was secretary-treasurer, Frank 
Dameron, Franeis Bruns, Mr. Downs, and John Jenkins. I think 
that is all of them. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, what. happened? 

Mr. Brenveu. Well, they just decided in view of the charges being 
placed against me they would call off the election until the charges 
were heard. 

Mr. Smirn. Who filed those charges? 

Mr. Brenvev. John Murdock and Joe Centamona. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you see the charges? 

Mr. Brenvew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did the charges say? 

Mr. Brenvet. Well, they accused me of having rump meetings. 

Mr. McKenna. Rump meetings? 

Mr. Brenveu. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Not an authorized meeting? 

Mr. Brenvew. That is right. At several of the places of business 
where our men worked and also of offering free transportation to and 
from the voting hall. 

Mr. McKenna. For doing what, I didn’t hear that? 

Mr. Brenvev. Offering free transportation to and from the voting 
poll that was at the teamsters’ building. 
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Mr. McKenna. Is there anything in the constitution that Says you 
couldn’t.do that ? 

Mr. Brenvew. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Is there anything in the constitution that says you 
can't hold a rump meeting ? 

Mr. Brenpe.. Well, that would be against the constitution in so 
many words, it doesn’t exactly appear that w: ay in the constitution, 
but there is a rule against rump meetings. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, did you hold so-called rump meetings 4 

Mr. BRENDEL. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Or just what somebody thought was rump meetings ! 

Mr. Brenpen. Well, that was just their interpretation. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, you called together some people that 
was interested in your election as president of this local? 

Mr. Brenpew. No, sir, I didn’t call them together, L just walked in 
and talked to them on their own time. 

Mr. McKenna. You walked in and talked’ to them on their own 
time? 

Mr. Brenvew. Yes, sit 

Mr. McKenna. And their executive board, Mr. Quisenberry, the 
president, decided that was a rump meeting, when you just walked 
in and talked to somebody ? 

Mr. Brenvet. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you think Mr. Quisenberry ever talked to any- 
body about being elected president ? 

Mr. Brenpet. Whenever he wanted to. 

Mr. McKenna, It was right for him, but wrong for you, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Brenpvex. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you go to court about that? 

Mr. Brenpew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened? 

Mr. Brenpvev. Well, the court ruled that we should have the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. McKenna. They ruled in your favor? 

Mr. Brenpex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What. court was that ? 

Mr. Brenvew. Circuit court. 

Mr. McKenna. And then what happened ? 

Mr. Brenpet. W ell, they had another hearing and expelled me from 
the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they do anything physically to you? 

Mr. Brenpev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did they do to you physically ? 

Mr. Brennen. Well, I was hit with a hammer in front of the build- 
ing on February 14 or 15; ves, sir, 15th. 

Mr. McKenna. Hit on the head with a hammer? 

Mr. Brenpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who did that? 

Mr. Brenpev. Well, I don’t know, but I could identify him if he 
were ever brought to court. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know who it is? 

Mr. Brenvew. No, sir, not by name. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you report it to the police ? 

Mr. Brenvew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did they do about it? 

Mr. Branpet. Well, they arrested the fellow that helped him, but 
they didn’t know anything about it. 

Mr. McKenna. Didn’t do anything further? 

Mr. Beenpet. No. 

Mr. Hitietson. You mean there were no charges made, or what ¢ 

Mr. Brenpev. Yes, sir, there were warrants served for Cha: 
Crain. 

Mr. Hitxietson. Charles Crain was the helper, was the man that 
helped the other man ? 

Mr. Brenvex. That is right. 

Mr. Hmterson. What happened to him ? 

Mr. Brenveu. Nothing. 

Mr. Hitierson. Was he tried ? 

Mr. -Brenpew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hititetson. They found him not guilty, or what? 

Mr. Brenvew. That is right. 

Mr. Hitiertson. In what court was that? 

Mr. Brenvev. Magistrate court. 

Mr. Hitietson. Which one ? 

Mr. Brenvet. Judge Gnefkow’s court. 

Mr. Hitietson. Judge who? 

Mr. Brenpvev. Gnefkow. 

Mr. Hitietson. Gnefkow, how long ago has that been? 

Mr. Brennvet. Oh, that has been about a year ago. 

Mr. McKenna. Where were you when you were hit over the head 
and what were you doing? 

Mr. Brenpev. Picketing the building. 

Mr. McKenna. Picketing the the labor union office. 

Mr. Brenpev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did your sign read, what did it say? 

Mr. Brenpevy Well, it said, “Give us an election.” 

Mr. McKenna. That was after the court had ruled you should 
have one. 

Mr. Brenpew. No; that was before. 

Mr. McKenna. I see; so you were beaten before the court ruled‘ 

Mr. Brenvet. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. So the sequence is that they called you in and pre 
ferred charges against you, and postponed the election, then vor 
started picketing the place and you were beaten up, then the court 
ruled that you should—the election should be held any way; is that it! 

Mr. Brenvzt. Well, that is right, but before we did any pic ‘keting 
or anything, why, we had a meeting, the membership, and they tri 
to vote to hold the election and Mr. Quisenberry wouldn’t entertail 
the motion. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get a post card about this? 

Mr. Brenvev. Well, I got a post card, I got a kind of a funeral notice. 

Mr. McKenna. What was this funeral notice? 

Mr. Brenpev. Well, I don’t remember just exactly what it said, | 
it came the same day I got hit. 

Mr. McKenna. What did it say more or less? Not exactly. You 
can remember more or less. 
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Mr. Brenveu. More or less—I ought to have some funeral insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the best you can of what it said ? 

Mr. Brenvev. Well, it was—oh, I don’t remember just exactly what 
it did say, it has been so long ago, [-—— 

Mr. McKenna. What was the gist of it? 

Mr. Brenpet. Well, as near as I can remember, it said that the fol 
low that signed it said he still didn’t know why Quisenberry didn’t 
have funeral insurance for members, because some of them die without 
burial insurance, or something like that, and if I would stop by, he 
would give me.some new ideas or something like that. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you turn that over to the postal authorities ? 

Mr. BrenpbEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You did? 

Mr. Brenveu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they ever find out who sent it ¢ 

Mr. BrenveL. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know whether they made an investiga- 
tion or not ? 

Mr. Brenvev. Well, I think an investigation was made, yes, a 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know what happened? What turned i 
up! ‘ 

Mtr. Brenvet. Well, I returned the card myself to the man that 
sent it. 

Mr. McKenna. But you don’t know what the result of the in- 
vestigation was ? 

Mr. BrenveL. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. But you knew who sent the card? 

Mr. Brenpew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was that? 

Mr. Brenvex. A fellow out on Michigan Street. 

Mr. McKenna. What was his name? 

Mr. Brenpet. Oh, I don’t remember offhand. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, now, you say you tried to get an election 
and that Quisenberry—tried te vote an election and Quisenberry 
wouldn’t let you, you used the plural, who were the other people 
who were with you? 

Mr. Brenpev. I don’t think | know what you mean, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you all alone in this fight to get an election, 
or did you have others help you? 

Mr. Brenpeu. Oh, no, sir, we had a petition that we sent to the 
international union with several hundred names on it. 

Mr. McKenna, Several hundred ? 

Mr. Brenpet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What hzppened to them? 

Mr. Brenpex. Nothing. 

Mr. McKenna. Nothing h: appened to those people ? 

Mr. Brenvew. No. 

Mr. McKenna. None of them oid dismissed from the union? 
_Mr. Brenvet. Well, six others were expelled from the union, yes 
sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were they? 

Mr. Brenpet. Cloyd Brown, John Smith, Bill Smith, Howard 
— Mr. Diamond. 


.. McKenna. What was the charges against them? 


5 
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Mr. Brenpen. Well, some of them have the charge of picketing 
— Sae Smith has charges of breaking up a hearing. 

. McKenna. You mean the labor union expelled these people 
ns ause they pic keted ? 

Mr. Brenpvev. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody ever try to force you off the road when 
vou were in your automobile ? 

Mr. Brenvew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that ? 

Mr. Brenvev. Oh, that was about February ’52. 

Mr. McKenna. Same time all this was going on? 

Mr. Brenpew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hittetson. I have just one question: 

I am a little concerned with that postal card. You say you know 
who sent the postal card, but the postal authorities couldn’t find out 
who sent it ? 

Mr. Brenvev. Well, they said they didn’t think there was any 
threat to it. 

Mr. Hitxetson. In other words, they had all the information that 
you did? 

Mr. Brenpew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitzexson. I see. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Brendel, what did this have to do with the union 
being placed in trusteeship by the international ? 

Mr. Brenpvet. Well, I don’t believe that this had anything to do 
with it, because the local 955 was put in trustee, oh, just about 2 
months ago, or something ! ike that. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know wh Ly it was.put under trustees? 

Mr. Brenvev. The exact reason, I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, can you give us some indication of your belief 
as to why it was put under trustees ? 

Mr. Brenvev. Well, usually the reasons are the dissension amongst 
the membership, and lack of performance of duties of the officers. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know whether or not those conditions existed! 

Mr. Brenvpew. I think so. 

Mr. Lucas. It is still under trusteeship, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Brenvew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Is that a representative—is there a representative of 
international there now ? 

Mr. Brenpet: Well, there should be. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know who he is? 

Mr. Brenvew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. What is his name? 

Mr. Brenpet. Harold Thirion. - 

Mr. Lucas. Spell it for me. 

Mr. Brenvet, T-h-i-r-i-o-n. 

Mr. Lucas. And where is he from? 

Mr. Brenvew. Collinsville, Il. 

Mr. Lucas. What union do you now belong to, Mr. Brendel? 

Mr. Brenvev. I don’t belong to any union. 

Mr. Lucas. Where are you employed 2 

Mr. Brenpew. Kelly-Williams Motor Co. 

Mr. Lucas. I think that is all. 
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Mr. Connon. What happened to your lawsuit? You say you gota 
ju uae somewhere along the line from a court, ordering them to 
hold an election. What happened to that lawsuit? 

Mr. Brenveu. Well, the election was held. 

Mr. Connon. Who won it? 

Mr. Brenveu. Quisenberry. 

Mr. Conpon. Do you know the count, or what the vote was? 

Mr. Brenvex. Well, the count was 400 to 250. 

Mr. Connon. The court’s judgment requiring the election was car- 
ried out, so far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Brenpe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. That is all. 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Brendel, how long were you a member of organized 
labor ? 

Mr. Brenpev. Oh, since about 1935, 

Mr. Smiru. About 17 years? 

Mr. Brenvet: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. During that 17 years you heard constantly, did you not, 
that labor demanded the right to picket any place that they saw fit, 
if they were unfair, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Brenpew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Isn’t that one of the tenets and the thing that every 
unionman wants is the right to picket ¢ 

Mr. Brenpeu. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. But you are a living example, along with seven other 
people, that they don’t mean what. they say? Isn’t that true? You 
picketed their place and you got fired out of the union? Isn’t that a 
logics al cone lusion ¢ 

Mr. Brenven. That is what happened. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES E. BURKE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(James E. Burke, ca'led as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn, on his oath testified as follows:) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Burke. James E. Burke. 

Mr. McKenna. B-u-r-k-e. 

Mr. Burke. Burke—B-u-r-k-e. 

Mr. McKenna. And you are chairman of the labor committee of 
the Heavy Construction Association of the Greater Kansas City area ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you been associated with the Heavy 
Construction Association / 

Mr. Burke. I have been in the negotiation work, heavy construc 
tion industry, since 1939. 

Mr. McKenna. Before the organization of the Heav y Construction 
Association what was your position ? 

Mr. Burke. Before the association was incorporated in 1950, prior 

that we had an informal association of heavy construction in this 


Mr. McKenna. There has been testimony here tonight that there 
sno strike seiaiaed the Heavy Construction Association but rather 
the Heavy Construction Association or heavy construction has locked 
out the union ¢ 
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Mr. Burke. That is absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. McKenna. You are telling us that is not correct ? 

Mr. Burxe. That is incorrect. Let me‘explain the situation. Our 
‘contract with the laborers in heavy construction was terminated on 
June 1 of this year. .We did not succeed in getting together on a new 
‘contract. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you try to? 

Mr. Burke. We had meetings, and there are basic differences be- 
tween the Heavy Construction Association and the Laborers Loca] 
663, or the Laborers District Council, rather. 

Mr. McKenna. What are the differences? 

Mr. Burke. The basic difference is that the laborers in this area 
have moved into management function and the contractors are jy- 
sistent that this union get out of management function. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the roving stewards who do no work have a 
part in this? 

Mr. Burke. The roving stewards who do no work had a part in it, 
We had very serious complications during last year at the Grand 
View Air Force Base as the result of roving stewards, and we have 
also had very serious difficulties with the laborers with reference to 
their insistence on placing foremen on work and their insistence 
that those foremen perform certain management functions, and that 
basic difference was not resolved prior to June 1, and our contract 
terminated with the laborers on June 1 

I may say that in addition to the foremen situation there was a 
exorbitant and wholly unreasonable demand made with reference t 
wages, and that was not resolved prior to June 1 

There were also demands made on our group for additional clas- 
sifications. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Burke, before we leave the item of foremen, 
isn’t it true that under Taft-Hartley, unions are forbidden to bargain 
for foremen ? 

Mr. Burxe. It is true that under the Taft-Hartley they are for- 
bidden. 

Mr. Convon. As a lawyer, let’s be sensible. That isn’t what oe 
Taft-Hartley Act says. It says that the Labor Relations Act can 
be applied to protect foremen engaged in union activities. There 
are at least dozens and dozens, as you know, Mr. Burke, or trade 
unions throughout the country that bargain for foremen. Let’s state 
the law correctly. 

Mr. Burse. And an employee is perfectly within his rights to refuse 
to bargain in the union in regard to foremen. 

Mr. Convon. Not ace ording to the law in California. 

Mr. Burke. This is Missouri. 

Mr. Convon. If we are going to get a legal opinion under oath, let’s 
have it correct. ; 

Mr. Burke. I am perfectly agreeable to that. 

Mr. Connon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Burxe. But do let me review the history a little bit. Prior 
to Taft-Hartley the laborers had negotiated in this area for foreme! 
After Taft- Hartley the laborers still insisted on having control i 
foremen as a part of the contract. 

Mr. McKenna. They wanted to pick their own bosses? 
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Mr. Burke. That is right; and we had a series of disputes on that, 
d we finally ended up with a contract provision which reads as fol- 


ys—which is not a bad provision if it worked, and it hasn’t worked 
the |: 
th ist years 


Foremen shall be selected by the employer and shall be subject to the orders 
ef the employer only in connection with the prosecution of work under this 
greement. A foreman shall not be required unless 5 or more laborers are 
employed on any 1 job. If 5 or more laborers are employed 1 shall be a foreman, 
From and after the date of this agreement no man shall be selected as a labor 
reman who has not been employed as a laborer or a labor foreman for a period 
ef 1 year in heavy construction work covered by this or prior contracts in the 
State or in the area in which the work is to be performed. 

Now that is the contract provision that is in our expiring agreement. 

The manner in which the union has endeavored to enforce this agree- 
ment was rather ably explained here to this committee by Mr. Pentzein, 
I think on the first d: iy of his testimony. 

In other words, here the union undertakes to say how many men 
should be put on a job and undertakes to select the foreman and to in- 
sist on a foreman when they are not needed and that is one of the basic 
disagreements between this association and those contractors and the 
laborers union. 

Now let me say that in addition to that there were a total of eight 
demands, and I will list those for the record. 

One was a demand that tree trimmers on standing trees be paid 2 
cents an hour above the common labor rate: 2d: a demand that men 
handling creosote or other chemically treated material to the point of 
installation 15 cents per hour above common labor: 3d: barco and 
tamper men 10 cents per hour above the jackhammer men. Georgia 
buggy men, by power or hand, the same rate as air-tool operators; 5th: 
deckhands on floating equipment 814 cents per hour above the common 
labor rate; 6th: an increase of 1714 cents per hour across the board; 
wth: sandhog scale $1.50 per shift increase; 8th: add $1 per shift for 
pressure men when sealing or concreting locked chamber. Those were 
the additional demands made by the union, and we were unable to 
reach an agreement. These demands incidentally are written on a 
typewritten sheet which was presented to me by Mr. Willard Wilkin- 
son. On our part—— 

Mr. McKenna. Excuse me; when Mr. Wilkinson, if he did wire you 
as he said he did that he was ready to go to work—— 

Mr. Burxe. Let me say with reference to that wire—that wire was 
sent on Friday of last week, after Mr. Wilkinson was subpenaed by 
this committee. _I don’t have the wire with me but I will furnish it 
to the committee. 

Mr. McKenna. Before that did you have any indication—— 

Mr. Burke. No indication there was any willingness to return to 
work under the basis of the old contract. 

Mr. McKenna. No indication whatsoever that there was any will- 
ingness to return to work under the old contract while a new contract 
was being negotiated ? 

Mr. Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. So it was only after these hearings were scheduled 
that—— 

Mr. Burke. That is right, and let me say in addition to that, we 
have a series of disputes, a series of contract disputes, with local 663 
with reference to a so-called welfare plan. 
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In our agreement negotiated a year ago we ¢ agreed that, starting on 
October 1 of last year, ‘there would be a welfare plan to be jointly ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the employees in this area, and 714 cents 
per hour to be paid into that welfare plan. 

After that agreement was negotiated the union made a demand 
upon us that this Kansas City group, the contractors in this Kansas 
City area, make those welfare payments, not into the plan set up for 
the benefit of the employees in this area, but to be paid into a p 
down at Jefferson City, a plan negotiated back in April of last year. 

They insisted that our funds be paid in and commingled with tho 
funds. We had many, many negotiation sessions with reference t te 
that. We took the stand that when we agreed on a welfare plan in 
good faith that that meant a welfare plan for the employees employed 
by our people and not to be commingled with employees employed in 
some other area. We also had grave misgivings throughout the period 
of those negotiations that we didn’t want to be associated in any wel- 
fare plan with certain St. Louis labor leaders, one of whom was made 
custodian of that out-State plan. That labor leader has since been 
indicted for racketeering in the St. Lauis area. 

Mr. McKenna. What is his name? 

Mr. Burke. Poster—Bill Poster. 

Mr. McKenna. P-o-s-t-e-r? 

Mr. Burke. That is right. Our contract negotiations on our new 
contract—our contract expired on June 30, and we insisted on the 
elimination of any welfare plan. In other words, after having spent 
some 8 months in an effort to arrive at a welfare plan for the benefit 
of the men employed by our contractors we were frustrated in the plat 


and a strenuous effort made to force us to go in and commingle our 
funds with the Jefferson City plan which, “believe me, according 


my information, 13 a sick plan. 

Mr. McKenna. To be administered by this man Poster? 

Mr. Burke. To be administered by this man Poster. We were told 
we could have some representation on the beard of trustees for the ad- 
ministration of that plan. Let me say further that we insisted in our 
negotiations this year on the elimination of the foreman clause and 
the insertion of a clause that the union neither has nor exerts any juris- 
diction over foremen or superv isor ye mployees and recognizing ‘that 
the employer has the right to hire and fire and in every respect. direct 
supervisory employees. 

We were told by one Mr. Wilkinson, we were told by a Mr. Johnsen 
from the Kansas side, and in our meeting there was one of their inter 
national representatives, we were told they would not give up on the 
foreman clause. 

So when June 1 came around our contractors were faced with er 
continuation of a condition which has been intolerable in this area, and 
I say to you and I say to this committee that until local 663 gets out of 
management in the Kansas C ity area there will never be a contract. 

Mr. Lucas. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. What do you mean—until local 663 gets out of manage- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I don’t know whether you were here when Mr. Pentzein 
testified about their insistence on a non-needed foreman—— 
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Mr. Lucas. What do you mean by the phrase “Get out of manage 
ent”? 

Mr. Burke. I say get out of mangement by eliminating the necessity 

f having a union man as foreman, and believe me there is not, in the 

Jabor situation in this area, there is not a foreman that Is not-a umon 


til. 

Mr. Lucas. You mean local 663 is demanding prerogatives of man 
iwement ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I say they are demanding prerogatives of management 
and until they desist we will never have industrial peace here. 

Let me say at this point on this management function, that manage- 
ment prerogative, we have not had the same trouble with other crafts 
1s we have had with the laborers. Our teamsters agreement contains 
this clause: 

This agreement covers all work coming under the jurisdiction of local 541 on 
the job site shall not include professional engineers, engineering, or clerical 
employees, guards, watchmen, timekeepers, superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, general foremen, or any supervisors in charge of any class of labor. 
None of the employees exempted by this paragraph shall be required to be 
yuember of any union. 


a 

We have the same identical clause in our hoisting-engineers contract 
and in our cement-finishers contract. They have never claimed any 
right to have a foreman. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Burke, I assume, and you correct. me if 
I am wrong, that your insistence on various points here is based on 
experience—now would you compare the experience the heavy con- 
structors have had with the position they are taking in these negotia- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Yes; let me say this, that 1 would be very happy to tell 
you our experience with eac -h of the crafts, but take first the laborers 
because I think your question is directed to the laborers. We have 
had trouble over an extended period of time on labor foremen.” That 
trouble became far more aggravated in the last year. 

A year ago we tried to get this labor foreman provision negotiated 
out of the contract, and we at that time considered very seriously not 
signing a contract again until it was negotiated out. 

However, we had a peculiar provision in heavy construction and 
that is that throughout the history in this industry the rates and 
working conditions in a contract at the time the job is bid govern that 
job until its completion, so that at the time of our negotiations last 
year we were faced with a situation where there was some work to 
be completed under old contracts and some work that had to be 
started under new contracts. 

In order to bring this issue to a head, a year ago we changed ‘our 
contract with the laborers and provided that if either side gave 60 
days’ notice the contract and all its obligations were thereupon termi- 
uated as of June 1 of this year. We gave that notice. I think the 
laborers also gave a similar notice. 

Now, to recite some of our troubles in the past year, on the Grand 
view Airbase, the laborers put a man on there by the name of Asa 
frillette. They went around to our contractors. I think Asa Gillette 

mself went around to our contractors, and insisted that he be put on 
or 20 hours on 1 payroll, 20 hours on another, 30 on another, totaling 
ip some 100 hours, and I think on 4 separate payrolls. That condi 
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tion went on some period of time before it was reported to me, 
was drawing foremen’s rates, and he was working as a laborer stewa 
In other words, he was doing no foreman work but was doing stew 
work for the union. 

Mr. McKenna. No work for the company? 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. What was his name? 

Mr. Burke. Asa Gillette. 

Mr. McKenna. Asa Gillette? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. When I received information with reference to 
that, which was sometime between Christmas and New Year’s, I called 
the contractors involved and told them what the situation h: ad bee 
reported to me with reference to the man’s conduct in perform 
union duties and that in checking into the thing, I found—on check 
into the situation I found that he was on multiple payrolls, he was 
being paid a foreman’s rate and he was performing steward duties, 
I brought to that meeting with me a copy of the Taft-Hartley law 
because I was incensed at the thought that practices which apparently 
have been commonplace in some other industries and some other seg 
ments -of this industry perhaps were being brought in the heavy 
construction. The contractors involved 

Mr. Convon. I wonder if I could interrupt here just for one a iple 
question, before we get too far along in the story. We had Mr. 
inson, who is the business agerit, or one of them, of the laborer’s unio 
that. deals with your organization, here this afternoon, and Mr. Wi! 
inson, also under oath as you are today, Mr. Burke, made the statement 
that he and his organization are willing to go back to work tomorrow 
morning if you will start the job, and he said that the other four craft 
involved will go back to work tomorrow morning and work wh 
they continue to negotiate a contract. 

Mr. Burke. Well, back 

Mr. Connon. Wait a minute. All through these hearings, we have 
had the theme expressed, ““Why don’t these unions keep working and 
negotiate the disagreements between themselves?” Now, here we have 
had an offer, and I think the people of the Kansas City area want to 
see construction started. Now, we have had an offer which I assume 
was made, certainly was made in the full view of the public, under the 
public scrutiny, by the 4 major organizations your organization is 
dealing with to go back to work tomorrow. Why can’t they go back 
to work? 

Mr. Burke. I will answer that question. 

Mr. Conpon. Wilkinson said they would. If there is any , 
pull them all in here, let’s get them in here with you, and all tall 
Will you go to work—— 

Mr. Burke. Let me answer your question. 

Mr. Connon. Mack said he would go back. 

Mr. Burke. Let me answer your question, please. Until Friday of 
last week, there was no offer to go back even under the old contract and 
the demands which I have listed were pending demands. 

Mr. Connon. Why not answer my simple question? Why don’t you 
start work while you negotiate ? 

Mr. Burxe. Just a minute, I am trying to answer your question and 
I think I should be entitled to the courtesy of being permitted —— 
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Mr. Connon. I will give you the courtesy of answering anything, 
which is a courtesy that has not been exte nded to ever y witness that 
has been he re. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Wilkinson, on Friday of last week, sent a wire say- 
ing that he, his group would be willing to go back to work unde1 the 
old contract. I say to you that if Mr. Wilkinson tells me tonight that 
he is willing to abandon management requests, in other words abandon 
his claim to foremen, if he is willing to take out of this contract the 
welfare matter which I have explained they have spent some 8 months 
trying to get us to go into Jefferson City on, then I think that perhaps 
some ‘of the other things could be negotiated along the way. 

Mr. Convon. In short, you are saying that you won’t take them 
back unless they give up—their offer is to go back to work tomorrow 
morning and then negotiate. Your reply is, “We won't take you back 
unless you give up the things you want to negoti: ite about.’ 

Mr. Burke. Let 663 get out of management, which is a violation. 

Mr. Connon. Where they have been all the time, according to your 
last contract. You are tr ying to change the contract, the y are not. 

Mr. Burke. They have been in management, and I say let them get 
out of it and state here they will get out. 

Mr. Connon. You are trying to get them out of somethirig that they 
have had apparently for years around here. 

Mr. Burke. | am trying to get them out of management, and I think 
I am in my rights. 

Mr. Conpon. Why don’t you go to work and arbitrate in the mean- 
time ¢ 

Mr. Burke. If they get out of management, then we will have some- 
thing to talk about. 

Mr. Connon. Let’s go back to work. 

Mr. Burke. You mean arbitrate with a union the question of their 
taking—— 

Mr. Conpon. In the meantime, you are working under the terms 
of the old contract. 

Mr. Burke. | will never arbitrate with any union the getting into 
management functions. 

Mr. Conpvon. Or arbitrate any issues you take away from arbitra- 
tions, certain issues you take away from negotiation. Don’t you think 
Mr. Burke, you are not in the best possible light when you are being 
adamant on something that apparently you have had around here for 
a number of years with relation to these foremen ? 

Mr. Burke. I say I am in the best possible light because this com- 
munity has been plagued with unions in the management field, and 
I say to you, that let “the union get out of the management field. 

Mr. Conpon. AJ] right, answer this question: On June 1, 1953, this 
year, when work ceased in your particular industry, did those men 
say, “We won’t come to work” or did you tell them, “Don’t come back 
to work”? 

Mr. Burke. We had nocontract on June 1—— 

Mr. Connon. I know you had no contract. Did you say, “Don't 
come back to work” or did they say, “We won’t be bac k to work” 

Mr. Burke. They never offered at that time to come back to wor k 


under the old contract, even, and'that offer was not made until Friday 
of last week. 
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Mr. Connon. On the morning of June 1, 1953, work stopped, ap.- 
parently ? 

Mr. Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. All right. Did you tell the men there were no job 
that day or did they say, “We won't accept the jobs” # 

Mr. Burke. I will say that work stopped in a good many instances 
prior to June 1. : 

Mr. Conpon. All right. 

Mr. Burke. There were pickets put out at Sunflower Ordnance 
Plant before and our contractors were not 

Mr. Connon. Saturday is July 4, Sunday is July 5, and ey | 5 
July 6. If these men make an unqualified offer to you, “We will 
back to work Monday, July 6, under the old contract while we nego 
tiate every issue that exists between us,’ would your answer be, “No, 
you cannot go back to work ?” 

Mr. Burke. They cannot go back to work as long as local 663 insists 
on staying in management. 

Mr. Connon. Well then, sir, I think you must take your full share 
cf the responsibility for your association and the difficulty that it is 
having with its employees, if they make an unqualified offer to go back 
to work Monday—whatever the next Monday, working day is July 6, 
and say, “We will work under the old contract until such time as we 
negotiate a new one” and you do not accept that offer, I say the respon- 
sibility is on you for the continuation of this difficulty. 

Mr. Burke. Let me make it clear. I am willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility— 

Mr. Connon. All right, will you accept such an offer ? 

Mr. Burke. Just a minute now. I am willing to accept the respon- 
sibility as long as local 663 insists on getting into management. 

Mr. Convon. As far as I am concerned—— 

Mr. Burxe. It has been an outrageous situation here and I think 
the people of this area, I think the workmen of this area, I think the 
contractors of this area, are entitled to have it cleared up. 

Mr. Conpvon. I think the people of this area by now know your 
adamant attitude in refusing to negotiate when people have offered 
to come back without qualification and then negotiate after they are 
working. And I think that is clear on this record. 

Mr. Burke. Just a minute, there has never been any refusal to 
negotiate and we have negotiated. ; 

Mr. Connon. Work while you negotiate. 

Mr. Burke. We have 

Mr. Connon. Negotiate all issues, don’t exclude some. You may not 
come to an agreement and you may have to part later. But these 
people ™ int to go back to work and have said so. 

Mr. Burke. Let me say this, how outrageous this thing is in this 
area-——— 

Mr. Connon. Don’t tell me how outrageous the conditions, these § 
points, 15 cents for this or that. Why don’t you sit down in a room 
and negotiate between your organization and these organizations, 
meanwhile men are building things. The negotiations may extend 
over 4 period of several months. You may then come to a disagree- 
ment and then a strike or something will develop. But meanwhile, 
let’s work. 
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Mr. Burke. Let me say this, that the conditions that 663 have in- 
sisted upon in management have become so outrageous in this area, 
that even the teamsters have complained. 

Mr. Connon. And you won’t sit down and talk with them: about it? 

Mr. Burke. I say, i them get out of management. 

Mr. Convon. I say, let’s let them go to work, that is the difference 
between us. 

Mr. Burke. In management——- 

Mr. Connon. In building things. 

Mr. Burke. In management / 

Mr. Connon. Let them go to work in building things, negotiate 
about that. 

Mr. Burke. Put the unneeded foremen—— 

Mr. Conpon. I am not convinced by that argument, Mr. Burke. 
You have been around too much, you have too many trades where 
foremen are a part of the working group, printing trades, it has been 
traditional in many of these trades and you are smart enough to know 
al. 

Mr. Burke. I think that is one of the great troubles right here in 
this area, not only with 663 but with some other trades. 

Mr. Convon. And you are willing to shut down the whole com- 
munity construction because of your belief in this rigid and inviolate 
pr inciple that you won't even discuss with these people / 

Mr. Burke. Let me say this to you, that a few years back, we didn’t 
have troubles with—even with the laborers in management. But in 
the last year, and particularly on the Missouri side, the situation has 
become unbearable, and I think that if you were sitting in my posi- 
tion or if yon were one of the 85 contractors in this group, and if 
you knew what we had been through, you would take the same identi 
eal position. 

Mr. Connon. If I were 1 of the 85 contractors in your group, Mr. 

surke, I would say to you flatly, as long as you persisted in your posi 
tion of not letting men go back to work while negotiations pend, I 
would withdraw my authority for you to represent me in negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. Burke. Let me say this, that the 85 contractors in this area, 
having gone through what we went through, have made no indica- 
tion to withdraw my authority to negotiate for them, and let me say 
further, that before this negotiation was started this year, I gave 
those 85 contractors a full and complete opportunity to withdraw my 
authority and I say to you that I have, in this area, a labor commit- 
tee of 12 very responsible contractors and I am the 13th member of 
that labor committee, and not only did I offer to resign, but all the 
\2 did, if there was any disagreement with the pelicy which the asso- 

lation adopted with reference to getting 663 out of management. 

ie Conpvon. Well, Mr. Chairman, I probably presumed too much 
on the authority of the committee. We are getting into an argument 
which seems interminable, if there are further facts to be developed 
by this gentleman—I made my point, and I feel very strongly about 
it, even though I must state I know very little of your problems i in 
the community and I had never been in the community before I ar- 
rived here Monday night. And I am speaking generally on what 
seems to me to be a solution, which has appeared to me during the 
course of the testimony of these other people who seem conciliatory. 
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I wish your group would seem conciliatory, and I think your par 
ticular group that has a problem different than the other problem, 
we might go—— 

Mr. Smiri. Mr. Lucas, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lucas. I would like to get on the record if I can, and I don't 
know if I can except by asking my colleague here, the distinguis hed 
Member of Congress from C aliforni: a, whether or not he knows for 
certain that the labor »nions are willing to go to work next Monday. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Wilkinson so testified. on behalf of himself 
the other three major crafts. If there is any doubt, we could render 
the greatest service by having the responsible heads of those. 4 unions 
and set 4 chairs up there and have them put it on record right n 

Mr. Burke. You could render a tremendous service to this com- 
unity if you got local 663 out of management, 

Mr. Smiru. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lucas. I don’t believe I do. 

Mr. Hitietson. Mr. McKenna has never even finished his interre- 
gation. 

Mr. McKenna. You started to give us the reason based on your 
experience or examples. of your experience on which you base your 
position, and I would like to have you continue with that. 

Mr. Burke. Well, I mentioned this situation at Grandview, which I 
regard as outrageous. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, you were operating then under the old con- 
tract ¢ ; 

Mr. Burke. Under the old contract. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, were the men working under the old contract 
or were they all stopped with stoppages and strikes? 

Mr. Burke. There was stoppages, there was interference with other 
contractors, and if I may be permitted to say on this roving steward 
situation, that we had nothing but difficulties from the day that started 
up until June 1 of this year—I will not say June 1—up ‘until mee 8 
of this year because on April 8, we fired one of the roving ste 

Mr. McKenna, Now, your labor difficulties here did not bean: or 
June 1? 

Mr. Burke. No, sir; our labor troubles did not begin on June 1. 

Mr. McKenna. And until Friday of last week, you didn’t even have 
an offer to go back to the possible Korea peace situation of last June 1! 

Mr. Burke. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, how about giving us some of these instances? 

Mr. Burke. Well, I think that another specific instance was the 
Pentzein instance, where Mr. Pentzein and his son were insulted in an 
insistence that unneeded foremen be placed on their job at great ex- 
pense. When that situation occurred it was reported to me, and I, 
turn, discussed it with my labor committee. We considered at th: 
time the question of bringing action against this union. We ae, 
however, there was only a period of about 4 or 5 weeks to run on our 
contract, so we discussed with Mr. Pentzein and jointly determined 
that he would ride it out until June 1, and at that time that we would 
make a stand on this management prerogative. We have made that 
stand and we intend to stay firm on that stand. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, when you talk about labor getting into man- 
agement, what you mean is these few labor leaders were getting into 
management, not the average workingman? 
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Mr. Burke. That is right. Now, let me say this as to the hoisting 
engineers, Our group employs in this area approximately SO percent 
of the hoisting engineers. We have never had any trouble with the 
hoisting engineers on trying te inject themselves into management 

unctions. They have the same contract rates as any other union, as 
ras stewards are concerned, and in m: ny, many Instances, our con 
ractors don’t even know whether the steward is on the job. 

Mr. Himtetson. Mr. Burke, may | read a wire that I just received ¢ 
It is addressed to Jeffrey Hille Ison, Federal Courthouse. Kansas C ity 

Please reserve first vacant roving steward’s job for me. Will pay 10 percent 
commission. Signed, Bill Gilland. 

Mr. Burke. Will you wire Bill back and tell him there will be no 
roving steward jobs in heavy construction ! We have had roving 
stewards, problems with the teamsters, 

Mr. Hintevson. They still want roving stewards, don’t they 4 

Mr. Burke. We have that pretty well eliminated now. In othe1 
words, we have it eliminated down to the point that they are ne 
longer insisting on roving stewards covering many contractors. We 
have agreed, subject to the approval of any subcontractors, that a 
general contractor on the job and the subcontractor that the steward 
for the general, may act as steward for the sub, if it is agreeable with 
the sub. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the status at present ! 

Mr. Burke. That is the status. 

Mr. McKenna. If you go back to last June 1 

Mr. Burke. No: that was the status as of June 1. We eliminated 
Mr. Ruark’s roaming. We eliminated, to a certain extent, Mr. Gil 
lette’s roaming. But even after it was eliminated and cut down to 
that extent, we still had trouble, and on April 8 of this vear, Mr. 
Ruark was discharged off of the Grandview project as a result of 
his going on to another part of the project and stopping a truck 
coming in—a contractor not remotely connected with heavy trucks 
and th: at was our relationship with the teamsters which, strange.as it 
may seem in this area, had been rather pleasant. It became un- 
pleasant at that time. If you are interested, I may say that at that 
time we got a report from the C Orps of Knginee rs that this rovin o 
steward employed by one of our contractors had stopped a truck going 
into another contractor. I called Mr. Ring about that, and he told 

ie that he had ordered the man to stop the truck, that he was having 
some difficulties with the other contractor, and I said, “Orville, 
will not stand hitched on that.” He told me—and I wouldn't repeat 
his language here—that he intended to order that steward at any 
time that he saw fit to stop any truck out there on that project and 
to use him as a messenger boy for doing it. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was paying the steward wages ¢ 

Mr. Burke. One of our contractors was paying the stewards wages 
I told him that we would not stand for it. He said, “What are you 
going to do about it?” I said, “We are going to fire the steward.” 
He said, “If you fire the steward, we will close down the project.” 

Mr. McKenna. Now, it seems to me that most of this insistence on 
roving stewards and the rest of this featherbedding is on Federal 
projects / 
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Mr. Burke. Yes. It seems to me that the greatest difficulties have 
been on Federal projects, and I think the reason for that is that th 
are in each instance very large projects—— 

Mr. McKenna. And it is easy to gouge Uncle Sam ? 

Mr. Burke. In that instance, it was not gouging Uncle Sam; it 
was gouging our contractors 

Mr. McKenna. The next time, the contractors would ask for more 
under his fee ¢ 

Mr. Burke. . say maybe the next time some of them wouldn’t bid, 

Mr. McKenna. The end result is that Uncle Sam pays? 

Mr. Burke. If that was permitted to contiriue, there is no question 
that Uncle Sam would pay and pay and pay. Now, that is one of 
the reasons that at tliis time we are insisting that these things be 
ended, because our program—this is a tremendous industrial ar i, 
there is a lot of construction work here, and a great. many of our 
contractors are from out of town, a good many of them headquarte: 
here. They are all terrifically interested in the future of this area, 
and that is the basis on which they are making the stand that they 
are making at this time. 

Mr. Smirn. That isall. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Connon. No; wait a minute. I haven’t started to question this 
man. 

Now, let’s get some things straight. You represent the heavy co: 
structors; is that correct ? 

Mr. Burxe. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Now, the unions that you have been dealing with up 
until June 1, 1953, have been primarily the laborers union, the en- 
gineers union—— 

Mr. Burke. The teamsters and the cement finishers. 

Mr. Connon. The teamsters and the cement finishers? 

Mr. Busxe. Let me explain. The other crafts we employ, but we 
don’t negotiate written contracts with them. We employ them 

Mr. Connon. That is an incidental use, your four major crafts are 
the laborers, engineers, cement finishers, and teamsters; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Conon. On this issue of roving stewards, as I understand from 
WwW ilkinson’s testimony this afternoon ‘there have never been any rov- 
ing stewards from the laborers union that they have used with any of 
your member organizations? 

Mr. Burke. I don’t think that Mr. Wilkinson—I didn’t hear his 
testimony—but I don’t think he can say that because you had—you 
saw one of the gentlemen, Mr. Asa Gillette, who was both a foreman 
and a roving steward. 

Mr. Connon. Asa Gillette was one of Wilkinson’s people? 

Mr. Burke. One of Wilkinson’s men; yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. Now, your organization has jurisdiction over such 
things as the construction of the landing 

Mr. Burke. Airports, paving br idges, highways 

Mr. Connon. In other words, you are not concerned with what nor- 
mal building, construction of houses 

Mr. Burke. With the erection of structures, we are not concerned. 

Mr. Connon. So that marks a distinction, more or less, between your 
people and the others? 
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Mr. Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Now, a roving steward that you have described, the 
laborers, is Mr. Gillette—— 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Gillette. 

Mr. Conpvon. Is there any other ¢ 

Mr. Burke. 1 think that is the only reving steward that we have 
had, that was the first one and that is where the trouble started. 

Mr. Connon, There are two laborers’ locals‘in this area; are there 
not ? 

Mr. Burke. There are, I think. One, two, three, four laborer locals. 

Mr. Connon. Four laborer locals. Was Mr. Gillette out of Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s or was he out of the local that had jurisdiction over houses 
and buildings? 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Wilkinson's local. 

Mr. Connon. How about the engineers ? 

Mr. Burke. The engineers are—we have never had any steward 
troubles with the engineers. 

Mr. Connon. No steward troubles there ? 

Mr. Burke. Neither have we ever had any foreman troubles. 

Mr. Connon. How about the cement finishers? 

Mr. Burke. We have never had any steward trouble or foreman 
problems with the cement finishers. 

Mr. Connon. Now, how about the teamsters, you deal with the 
teamsters union under Ring or the other fellow ? 

Mr. Burke. Teamsters union.is under Ring. 

Mr. Connon. You deal with Mr. Ring’s union exclusively. Does his 
union also deal with the other ? 

Mr. Burke. His union deals with the building and heavy. 

Mr. Connon. The jurisdiction covers teamsters employed by your 
organization as well as the buildings construction groups, the con- 
tractors ¢ 

Mr. Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. All right. Now, I am still curious about your bar- 
gaining situation up to June 1, 1953. 
notices were given on both sides? 

Mr. Burke. Would you like me to explain? 

Mr. Connon. I think we might move faster. It is getting late. I 
don’t want to keep us all here together if you answer specific questions. 
\s I understand you, notices were given by your organization 60 days 
before June 1, announcing notice of termination and that you 
received counter notices back from the labor organization with whom 
you deal also? 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. Seeking termination which is required under law? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. I assume notices were given to the Conciliation and 
Mediation Services. Now, did you have negotiations before the 
60-day notices were given ? 

Mr. Burke. Before the 60-day notices were given? We had, even 
before the 60-day notices were given, we had many. meetings on this 
welfare situation. , 

Mr. Connon. Well, I mean looking forward to the execution of a 
new contract ? 

Mr. Burke. No, they were—were—— 


I assume, as you said, 60-day 
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Mr. Conpon. Between your people and the union you dealt with? 

Mr. Burke. They were after. 

Mr. Connon. All right. Starting some 60 days before June 1, I 
assume negotiations started between your people and the 4 unions! 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. These negotiations continued, I assume, fairly steadily 
from that time right up'to June 1? 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. How many negotiations have been held since June 1? 

Mr. Burke. Since June 1 I would say perhaps 4 meetings, 3 or 4 
meetings. 

Mr. Connon. When was the last one? 

Mr. Burke. The last meeting was a week before last, and I can’t tel] 
you the last date. 

Mr. Connon. You have had 8 or 4 meetings since that. Would they 
average out a little bit less than 1 a week? , 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. And after that last meeting broke np, 
I informed one of the international men who sat in the meeting th: it 
if at any time there was any chance of any relaxation of their views 
on this management subject, that we would be willing to meet again, 
would like to meet again, and as far as I am concerned, we are willing 
to meet any time. 

Mr. Connon. Well, now, are any meetings scheduled as of today, 
July 1, 1953, for future meetings between you and these four organi- 
zations / 

Mr. Burke. There are no definite scheduled meetings. In fact, 
Mr. Wilkinson and myself were both in the same room all day today, 
but no meetings scheduled at this moment. 

Mr. Connon. And now, I am not certain, and I admit this may he 
a matter of a difference of opinion, but for those workingmen who 
showed up to work, for your contractors on June 1, 1953, the date 
your contract terminated, there was no work for them, was there! 
Your contractors decided not to work that day? 

Mr. Burke. There were probably some jobs where men showed up, 
but there was no basis on which they could be put to work. 

Mr. Connon. I mean I want this clearly in the record. Your con- 
tractor members on June 1, 1953, the date the contract 

Mr. Hititerson. Are you making statements or questions? 

Mr. Connon. I am asking questins to which he can say “Yes” 
yr “No” or explain. 

I want to know if this is the correct situation: On June 1, 1953, your 
contractor members determined that they would not work any further 
in the absence of a contract ? 

He didn’t answer the question. 

Mr. Burke. Iam sorry. I don’t mean to interrupt. It is my under- 
standing—of course, I was — out on various jobs on June 1. It is 
my understanding that on some jobs the men did not show up on 
some jobs. Perhaps were men who showed up but there was no basis, 
no contractual basis, on which they could be put to work. 

Mr. Connon. Well, I think you are evading my question. 

Mr. Burke. It isn’t my intention to evade you on anything. 

Mr. Connon. My question is: On July 1, 1953, were any members 
of your contractors’ association prepared to go about their duties, 
about their general employment under the contract ? 
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Mr. Burke. They were all prepared. They had no basis on which 
to work. 

Mr. Connon. But without that basis they were not willing to offer 
work to the men ? 

Mr. Burke. I don’t think it is possible in the construction industry 
to carry on work when you don’t know what your rates are. 

Mr. Connon. Well, without that basis and, in other words, June 1 
they closed it up, is that correct, because of these reasons you have 
expli ained ? 

Mr. Burke. I think the record is clear on it since June 1 most work 
stopped in every construction. 

Mr. Connon. With the acquiescence and consent of your members’ 
association ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I would say with the—that we never heard any order 
from the union to go to work on any basis. 

Mr. Conpvon. I am not talking about negotiations. I am talking 
about the physical acts of having a job ready for men on June 1. Isn't 
it true—I am talking about this—this man is a member of the associa- 
tion. Isit not the fact—this isn’t a painful answer, Mr. Burke # 

Mr. Burke. No answer is painful. 

Mr. Conpon. Isn’t it a fact—let me ask the question—is it not a fact 
that on June 1, 1953, that your member associations were not prepared 
toemploy men ‘regar dless of the reasons ? 

Mr. Burke. On June 1, 1953, our members had no basis on which to 
employ laborers. 

Mr. Connon. Then, it is a fact they were not prepared to employ 
men regardless of the reasons ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I say they had no legal basis, no contractual basis, on 
which they 

Mr. Connon. They did not? 

Mr. Burke. If they employed them, they employed them at their 
peril on what it would cost them. 

Mr. Connon. I still want an answer to my question if I can get it. 

Mr. Smrru. He answered your question. 

Mr. Burke. I think I answered your question in as plain language 
as [ could answer it that on June 1 there was no basis, no known basis. 

Mr. Connon. You weren’t ready to go to work on that 

Mr. Burke. We were ready to go on the basis which I have outlined 
but that the union wasn’t ready. They were probably ready to go to 
work on the basis that we outlined but we weren’t re: idly. Now, does 
that answer your question ? 

Mr. Connon. No; Iam afraid it doesn’t. 

Mr. Smrru. Take a recess for 10 minutes. 

(Thereupon, a 10-minute recess was had.) 

Mr. Smrrn. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Convon. I have no desire to prolong this questioning of mine 
further. I would like to offer in evidence a copy as given to me by one 
of the attorneys over here of the 1952-53 labor contract between the 
teamsters union and the Heavy Constructors Associ: tion. I assume 
that is a printed c opy and I would like—— 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Mr. Convon. At this time to read into the record just one clause 
of it and then ask one further question of this witness as I read the 
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contract here. Article X, subsection 4, page 11 of the printed coy. 
tract provides: 


In the event that this agreement is terminated or amended while there sara 
uncompleted jobs which had been covered by this agreement, it is agreed by the 
parties to this agreement:that such jobs shall be completed under the terms of 
this agreement. 

Now, my question is that the uncomplet ted jobs were not continn 
on regardless of whose fault that was? Would that be a corr 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Uncompleted job. In other words, the teamsters would 
have to complete under this contract all jobs let during the period of 
this contract. That is not true as far as the labor clause. 

Mr. Connon. Well, I mean, in other words, this particular section | 
just read has not been carried out because employment jobs were not 
worked through by the teamsters? 

Mr. Burke. In other words, it takes a coordinated operation, tean- 
sters, pip efitters, and hoisting engineers. 

Mr. Convon. So that this section was not fulfilled, regardless of 
repetition; [am not blaming fault. I just say 

Mr. Burke. Those jobs are not running now. 

Mr. Conpon. Now one final question. I was informed that some 
of the men who showed up for work to your members’ association on 
June 1, 1953, the day the contract expired, were paid standby pay by 
vour contractors for that di vy when they were sent home because there 
would be no work that day? Are you acquainted with that? 

Mr. Burke. I am not acquainted with that. I have no basis wider 
which it would be done. 

Mr. Connon. O. K. I would like to offer in evidence that contract. 
I hope before we are through we will have the other four into evidence, 
You can possibly supply the other three, that is? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted into evidence. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general testimony, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 

Mr. Smirn. Do you have some more questions ? 

Mr. Lucas. Have you any comments that you 

Mr. Burke. Let me say this: As you gentlemen know from the test 
money, in addition to these contract matters which are now involved 
and insofar as labor is concerned, I think I have commented before. 
If you will, I would like to comment on the hoisting engineers and 
teamsters, but let me say this: That while in our heavy construction we 
have not been directly involved in any jurisdictional disputes, in other 
words, by and large, the four groups with whom we deal have pretty 
well settled jurisdiction: al matters between them. We have been 
tremendously indirectly affected by the jurisdictional disputes in this 
area. In other words, our contractors lost considerable money at 
Lake City in disputes in which they were not directly involved but 
where they were prevented from working by jurisdictional disputes 
at that project. The same is true as to the Sunflower Ordnance Works 
and the same was true to a lesser extent on the Ford project at Clay- 
como. In other words, when the dispute arose out at Sunflower our 
people were shut off because there was a picket out there. The same 
has been true at Lake City and the Ford plant. 
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Mr. McKenna. How high a percentage of the people involved in 
the construction of these various plants are your employees at 
Claycomo ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I would say that our section of the industry employed 
four to six thousand—probably somewhere around five thousand 
peo} ple. ‘ 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, total how many construction 
workers? 

{r. Burke. I would say out of the total direct employment in con- 
struction of somewhere between 22,000 and 25,000, 

Mr. McKenna. So about 25 perce nt? 

Mr. BurKE. That? s right. ‘Those are approximate figures, but I 
think fairly accurate. In certain crafts we employ a higher percent- 
age: certain crafts a low percentage. 

Mr. McKenna. How practical would it be for this 25 percent to be 
working with the other 35 percent closed down ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Well, it is very impractical because, in other words, 
assume that we had all our contract disputes settled, there is still a 
strike at Sunflower Ordnance and our people could not work there. 

Mr. McKenna. So even if there were some basis that you could get 
together the latest. proposition, you would still have di ficulty 4 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. Our people, of course, cannot get ready 
mixed concrete because there is a strike in that segme nt of the indus- 
try. Our people cannot get hard materials because the hard-material 
people are involved in the strike. Very familiar with the issues in 
that. 

Mr. MeKrnna. Now, would you—would your people be willing 
that various segments of your industry go to work immediately at 
the same wage scales and working conditions that prevailed on June 1 
provided the facts that you have discussed be eliminated ? 

Mr. Burke. Provided the factors that I have discussed they 
would—that would be true, but there could be very little accomplished 
as long as the industry was down as it is now. In other words, from 
the standpoint of a material shortage, from the standpoint. that we 
are still faced in this area with jurisdictional strikes. There have 
been hours and hours put in in an effort to arrive at the plan for the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes. The efforts that have been 
made have been fruitless and, as you undoubtedly know, there are 
bitter feuds between certain crafts. There has been a complete dis 
integration of the buildings trades council and until that situation is 
clarified and remedied, the outlook is rather bleak, so even if the 
industry and the unions got together it really couldn’t be effective until 
the unions get together among themselves. I would-say that that is 
true: in other words, that there has to be something constructive ac- 
complished for the settlement of jurisdictional disputes ; 

Mr. McKenna. So that the basic difficulty in what has been dis- 
eussed through these hearings between the various segments of labor 
itself, namely, that they have to reach some way of resolving these 
difficulties that keep on arising and which really don’t concern 
management / 

Mr. Burke, That’s right. Let me say that I have seen—in other 
words, there are certain unions here and the relationship between them 

good. Fortunately, by and large, the relationship between the vari- 
ous erafts with whom we deal on heavy construction has been good 
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We have had some jurisdictional disputes but when you have two 
parties in a jurisdictional dispute + ah you can sit down with each of 
these parties or with both of the parties at the same time and have a 
discussion of the problems; the odds are you come out with a soluti 

Mr. McKenna. Now, if the A. F. of L. international were willing te 
establish here a trusteeship of some sort for the quick resolution of 
all jurisdictional difficulties, which I assume they could within a few 
days, then, a major element of these, the basis, for this tieup would be 
removed; is that true? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; and would I love to see it work. 

Mr. McKenna. The A. F. of L. could do it very quickly? 

Mr. Burke. I think so, but because of what I have seen of it, that 
jurisdictional strike penetrates; it is not only on the local level; it 
goes into the international level. 

Mr. McKenna. But you have an emergency situation ? 

Mr. Burke. We have an emergency situation. 

Mr. McKenna. It is enough concerned to have the Congress send 
some committees out ? 

Mr. Burge. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. Something of national importance? 

Mr. Burxe. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, if the Congress considers it that important, 
possibly the A. F. of L. did; it would appoint a trustee for the local 
building council in order that there would be here a means of imme. 
diate resolution of jurisdictional disputes pending; that is, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent system of—— 

Mr. Burke. I believe that the trustee is going to have to be a pretty 
good one. 

Mr. McKenna. But he could have power? 

Mr. Burke. If he has power to bring the concerned parties in and 
call the terms, why, it would be a great step. In other words, back a 
few years ago, and I recall well, when the Building Trades Council 
was functioning as the Building Trades Council, suppose one of the 
crafts came in and wanted to call a strike somewhere, the Building 
Trades Council then would appoint a committee to go out and inves- 
tigate the situation. In 95 percent of the instances, why, that was 
the end of it. In other words, it probably was resolved as it is now. I 
know, as a matter of fact, that, for instance, when this strike was 
called at the Sunflower Ordnance here some 4 or 5 weeks ago, prior 
to June 1, when that strike was calléd, the hoisting engineers, even 
though they were members of the Building Trades Council, thes 
didn’t know there was to be a strike there until their men came back 
into the hall. I know, as a matter of fact, that in the various disputes 
at Lake City, that time and time again pickets were put on that jo 
ata time when Mr. Hamilton was president of the Building Trades 
Council, and he didn’t even know what the issues were. I mean that 
is the type of thing that we have been confronted with here in this 
area, and while we have not been directly involved, we sure have been 
seriously affected. , 

Mr. McKenna. Well, isn’t that self-evident from the fact that sucl 
a large number of the building trades of the A. F. of L: withdrew 
from the Building Trades Council ? 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 
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Mr. McKenna. I think another self-evident fact is that that there 
= little hope for improvement when you ean’t get the people in the 
sme room to spe ak to one another and try to re ‘solve; in other words, 
there is a basic conflict here in this area between the craft that want 
te go on the green-book basis and the craft that want to go on the past 
practical basis, and while some of them pay lip service to the National 
Board—— 

Mr. Burke. The experience in this area with the National Board 
has been sour indeed. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, some method of receiving jurisdlictional dif- 
ferences other than violence, and intimidation might have some effect. 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. And have you had any acquaintanceship with any 
of the strong-arm methods that have been used in the place of norm: ul 
A. F. of L. procedures ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Yes; I have had. In other words, I haven't been di 
rectly an eyewitness to any of them, fortunately, but I sure have been 
acquainted with them, and they have been widespread, and so wide- 
spread thet we have had a situation in this area where it is public 
knowledge that commissions have been issued to various crafts and 
various members of the crafts to carry guns. In my negotiations 
here this year | asked one of the cr: ifts if they wouldn’t make an 
effort to lay the pistols down while we negotiated. 

Mr. McKenna. Literally lay them down? 

Mr. Burke. Literally lay them down, and we were told in no uncer- 
tain terms that that was none of our business, and when I say “none 
of our business,” I left two words out of the sentence. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that dise ussed in negotiations, discussions that 
you had with jocal 541 or about May 22, 19 53,.of this year? 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you raised then the question of the settlement 
of disputes by pistols and guns? 

Mr. Burke. I raised the question that for the sake of the peace in 
the industry in order to carry on negotiations where we were doing it 
i a proper environment, that at least during this period the crafts, 
whether they were actually using pistols or just carrying them should 
lay them down. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, for the record I present transeript 
of proceedings of May 22, 1953, on June 23, 1953, stenographic records 
of Miles and Belrens, conference bet ween Heavy Constructors Asso 
ciation of the Greater Kansas City Area and Local 541, International 
Teamsters. May it be introduced into the record ? 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. 

(The exhibit referred to was filed with the committee, but is not 
printed. ) 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Ring, I show you transcript. 

Mr. BurKe. Please. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Burke, I show the discussion between you and 
Mr.—— 

Mr. Burke. I shouldn't have said it that way because even though 

e have. had serious disputes,-Mr. Ring and I are still—— 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Ring might have the same sentiments as you. 

Mr. Burxe. I believe he would. 
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Mr. McKenna. Now, in here this is a discussion between you : 
Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Burke. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. Then, would you read some of that to us to give \s 
an idea of the emphasis that has been placed upon carrying of gi). 
in resolution of difficulties in this area. 

Mr. Burke (reading) : 


Mr. BuRKI 


this is my statement— 


Orville, don’t you think that in this area with officials of three different ¢: 
- carrying—or having permits at least to carry guns, that it is bringing about s 
deep resentment on the part of the employees in the construction industry ? 
_ Mr. Ring. Not that I know of. Have you got any employers carrying 
Mr. BurKe. Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Rine. Well, I won’t tell you where I was—- 


little profanity in there which I will skip— 


but I seen some of your employers carry them. They showed them to me. 
looked at them. I was hohest about labor. And they have carried the: 
talked about going out for target practice and stuff with them, and along 
lines. And it’s a cinch because they had one, there was no motive for me 
get up and run around and say, “Well, I seen Joe Doakes out here with a ¢g 
You know that’s outrageous. It’s silly. 

Mr. Koury. Orville, you know of projects that have been shut down be« 
of feuds between contractors, so let’s not establish any reason for carrying t 

Mr. Rinc. Well, you're talking about guns; you're not talking about feuds 
or anything. There’s none that they have ever found with a gun on then at 
any time on any construction job, or with them in the car or out of th: 
Now, I happen to know how many guns that the teamsters out there have. 

I'll tell you frankly, every damn one of them is mine. 

Mr. ANperson. He said I had one, and I didn’t even know about it. 

Mr. Burke. Well, how many is it? 

Mr. Rina. I've got three. I’ve got one of those 38’s, new type that they eone 
out here with, an 11l-ounce gun. I’ve got a .32 automatie and a .25 autom: 
and I have had them a devil of a long time. 

Mr. Kisstck, You've got more than your share. I don’t even own one 

Mr. RiNGc. Well, I have had them a long time. In fact, the police department 
here in Kansas City, one of your officers carried that .32 for a long, long time, 
of mine. He borrowed it. 

Mr. Burke. Orville, don’t you think that we would take a.step forward at 
this time if everybody in the industry agreed to lay their pistols down? 

Mr. McKenna. Don’t you think that is a pretty important thing! 

Mr. Burxe. I think it is very important. 

Mr. McKenna. Possibly this labor situation would be a little mor 
comfortable ? 

Mr. Burke. I think that the workingman and particularly the work 
men in other crafts where the men aren’t carrying pistols would fe: 
a little more comfortable, I will say to you this: That in our negot 
tions with the hoisting engineers we have agreed verbally on our new 
contract, in other words, there are no issues between us and yet, !! 
our meetings with that group, the view was expressed that under tl 
circumstances existing here in this area, they feel that it would be bet 
ter if their men weren’t on the projects now. That is how serious tl 
situation is and I thought that 1 was making a fair and decent requ 
at the time in this meeting. . 

Mr. McKenna. By asking—— - 

Mr. Burke. By asking that they lay their pistols down. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, if that situation—aren’t the police officers 6 
this community contributing to this situation, (1) by issuing se many 
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pe .rmits to carry guns, and (2) by not enforcing laws so far as violence 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Burke. I don’t think it is the police officers that have to issue 
permits. It is my understanding that permits were issued by the 
sheriff’s office. 

Mr. McKenna. I mean the term “police officers” to include the 
sheriff. 

Mr. Burke. Later by the coroner’s office and when the—I think 
on the very day that we had this meeting the permits from the coro- 
ner’s office were revoked. I then looked into the matter to see whether 
there were any other permits outst nding and it was the information 
brought to me that there was still permits outstanding from Wyan- 
dotte County, and in any event, let me say this: That nobody was 
ever shot by a permit. They had been shot by guns. In other words, 
it is the carrying of a gun with or without a permit that is a vicious 
thing, and I had information right about that time of this meeting of 
business agents going on construction projects. In this instance it 
wasn’t teamsters. It was another craft going on a construction project 
where the business agent wore arms, and to my way of looking at it, it 
would be a very constructive thing if not only they laid the pis stols 
down, but they informed their members and the public that they in- 
tend to keep them laid down. I don’t know whether you want any 
more of this. 

Mr. Smrru. I think we were finally told it was none of our business. 


That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF CHICK HUMPHREY, PIPEFITTERS LOCAL 533, 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Recalled 


(Chick Humphrey, recalled as a witness, having been previously 
sworn on his oath, testified further as follows :) 

Mr, Smita. Mr. Humphrey, you were sworn previously, were 
not ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. Sit down, please. I am handing you here a letter that 
you got at the order of the committee and ask you what it is? 

Mr. Homenrry. This is a letter dated June 5, 1952, and is addressed 
to Mr. John T. Dunlop, chairman of National Joint Board for Settle- 
nent of Jurisdictional Disputes, 506 A. F. of L. Building, Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 

Mr. Smirxa. Who is the letter signed by ? 

ar Humrurey. Signed by Martin P. Durkin, general president of 

e United Association. 

“Mr. Smita. What position does Mr. Durkin occupy now, do you 
mow ¢ 
Mr. Humpnrey. I believe he is the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Smiru. Now read the pertinent parts about the destruction of 
re oe teamsters union out on the job. 
’. Humpurey (reading) : 


you 


, 
+ 


Iam also enclosing photographs which illustrate the manner in which plumb- 
ng and piping materials are unloaded when the teamster is permitted to do this 
unloading. The piping illustrated in these pictures was unloaded by the teamster 
because of an assignment made by the contractor, but because they compelle d 
‘is method of unloading by the use of physical force and mob violence. As 
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long as this condition continues to exist in the Kansas City area on the var 
jobs which are now suffering from work stoppages, no one can assure the sat 
of their membership when attempting to carry out work assignments w}] 
have been properly made. 

To date we have received no information which indicates that the recent 
structions issued by the joint boar d are being complied with. 

Sincerely yours, 
MartTIN P. DURKIN, 
General President, UA 

Mr. Smirn. Now the pipe that he refers to in the pictures, where was 
that pipe being used ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Over at the tank farm in Clay County. 

Mr. Smirn. And is that a naval installation 4 

Mr. Humpnurry. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. SmirH. And the Navy Department pays for it—is that right 
that isa Navy contract ? 

Mr. Humenurey. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. I hand you some photographs and ask you what they 
are? 

Mr. Humpnurey. These are pictures, and permit me to say, Mr. Con- 
gressman that I said “Clay County.” It 1s Platte County, the ta: , 
farm over in Platte County, the job being done by the Jacobson Plum! 
ing & Heating Co. 

Mr. Smiru. And those pictures were sent to you by Martin Durkin ‘ 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. SmitH. Now you have had how many years’ experience as a 
pipefitter / 

Mr. Humpnrey. I have been with them approximately 20 years, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. Glancing through those pictures I will ask you whether 
that pipe could be used without reconditioning ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. There is some of it that can be used, but there is 
others that will have to be cut up and refabricated, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Is that the way pipe should be stored or piled ? 

Mr. Humeurey. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Sairn. I ask that this be marked “Humphrey Exhibit No. 1.” 
and the photographs, five [six] photographs, showing the condition of 
the pipe after having been unloaded by teamsters union, marked a 
“Humphrey Exhibits Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7” be made part of the 
record. 

Mr. Lucas. No objection; so ordered. 

(The exhibits referred to are printed in the appendix of this record 
at pp. 541-544.) 

Mr. Smirn. Any questions by any member of the committee? That 
is all, Mr. Humphrey, thank you very much. 

Mr. Humenrey. Thank you sir. 

Mr. Smiru. This committee will stand adjourned until 10 tomorrow 
morning. 


(Recess taken, 11 p.m. July 1, 1953.) 
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STRIKES AND RACKETEERING IN THE KANSAS 
CITY AREA 


THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpeciAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EpucaTIoN AND LABoR AND SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in courtroom 3 
of the United States Courthouse, Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith (presiding), Hoffman, Lucas, 
Hillelson, and Condon. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; and. William F. McKenna, general counsel, 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES OWEN MACK, KANSAS CITY, MO.—Recalled 


(James Owen Mack, recalled for further examination, testified 
further as follows:) 

Mr. Smirnu. Mr. Mack, you have previously testified here, I be- 
lieve, and have been sworn ¢ 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. Smiru. Will you sit down? 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Mack, you recall Earl Swisher, S-w-i-s-h-e-r? 
You are acquainted with him? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; I believe I am, contractor. 

Mr. Horrman. On veteran housing projects he used union car- 
penters and paid the union scale, didn’t he? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And at no time did he or his partner have any dis- 
putes with the carpenter’s union ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir, as far as disputes on wages or anything like that 
is concerned. 

Mr. Horrman. Before starting work he checked with you and re- 
ceived your O. K. to erect certain prefabricated houses, did he not? 

Mr. Mack. I believe you are right. 

Mr. Horrman. At a late date you withdrew that permission, did 
you not? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; we found that out that the company that he was 
buying houses from was nonunion. 
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Mr. Horrman. You learned that there was a dispute in progress at 
Port Washington, Wis., between the carpenters’ union and the man. 
ufacturers of the houses? 

Mr. Mack. There was no dispute as far as I know. It was non. 
union company building houses. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say the Port Washington people from 
whom Swisher: was purchasing part of these houses was not a union 
concern ? 

Mr. Mack. They were nonunion. 

Mr. Horrman. They were nonunion? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. So far as you know, neither Swisher nor his partner, 
Ross, had any knowledge of that fact; did they? 

Mr. Mack. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know about that? 

Mr. Mack. Whether they did or not. 

Mr. Horrman. But you banned those two young men from proceed- 
ing with their construction of these veterans’ houses because they were 
getting part of their material from a nonunion concern in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Mack. The carpenters’ organization of Kansas City in 1946, by 
referendum vote, agreed that they would not put up houses other than 
those built by the union people. They wouldn’t work on nonunion 
houses, in other words. 

Mr. Horrman. It is the policy of your organization, for example, 
that if I was building a home, if I want to lay tile in the bathroom or 
if I want to paint the house, your people wouldn’t proceed with the 
construction if I worked on it; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t get your question there. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, let’s assume I am building a home. 

Mr. Mack. Of yourown? You’re the owner? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes—the carpenters’ union members wouldn’t pro- 
ceed to finish the house if I did a part of the work such as laying the 
tile, or fixing or installing plumbing, or painting? 

- Mr. Mack. Yes, sir; we will. 

Mr. Horrman. You will? 

Mr. Mack. Because any owner has a right on his own property at 
any time. 

Mr. HorrmMan. You let me? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, I might say 

Mr. Mack. We have done that time and again. 

Mr. Horrman. I am glad you decided, because in Wisconsin and 
some of the other States the other rule prevails, which is that if I 
wanted to do some of the work about the hearse such as painting, put- 
ting in the plumbing fixtures, or something, I just can’t do it and still 
obtain the services of the carpenters. You are more liberal. Now, 
in any event, it is the policy of your organization, and you applied 
it to these partners, Swisher and Ross, that they couldn’t go ahead 
and have the help of the members of your union if they bought the 
prefabricated stock from Wisconsin, nonunion shop ? 

Mr. Mack. As I stated before, we do not erect, as members of the 
carpenters’ union, non-union-made houses. 

Mr. Horrman. Would that apply to window frames? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, anything that pertained to carpenters. 
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Mr. HorrMan. If the builder purchases steel window frames from 
a nonunion concern, you wouldn’t install them ? 

Mr. Mack. Steel window frame? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. I don’t know where it comes from. 

Mr. Horrman. Haven’t you seen a steel window frame? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, I have seen lotsof them. We wouldn’t know where 
it came from even. 

Mr. Horrman. If you did learn it came from 

Mr. Mack. Steel windows, we are not manufacturers of steel win- 
dows. That could be under the ironworkers or another organization. 

Mr. Horrman. If a door came in from a nonunion concern, you 
people wouldn’t install it? 


Mr. Mack, That’s right. If it doesn’t carry our brotherhood label 
on it. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell me why that isn’t a violation of the provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act on boycott? 

Mr. Mack. I don’t believe that a carpenter has to work on any- 
thing, and if the man wants to get somebody else to work on it, that 
is his business. 5; 

Mr. Horrman. Well, then, why do you object to the teamsters re- 
fusing to haul material to your place? 
Mr. Mack. Why do I object to the teamsters hauling—that’s their 
wh. 

Mr. Horrman. The teamsters refused to -put lumber, say, on a job 
that you have. You don’t like that, do you? 

Mr. Mack. The teamsters have a job of their own. 

Mr. Horrman, No, but I say 

Mr. Mack. They don’t get into the carpenters’. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you testify here the other day that approxi- 
mately 9,000 of your members were out of work? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, what was the reason ? 

Mr. Macx. Because there is no material on the job. 

Mr. Horrman. And why isn’t the material on the job? 

Mr. Mack. Because the teamsters are on strike. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, all right. That’s-it, that’s all. 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Shepherd. 

Mr. Horrman. Just one question: And you followed the same pol- 
icy with reference to these two returned veterans, didn’t you? 

Mr. Mack. Who are you talking about; about 

Mr. Horrman. I am talking about Ross and Swisher. 

Mr. Mack. The Harnischfeger from Port Washington? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Their manager flew in here, and we made an agreement 
with their manager and everything, and there is a good many houses 
going up from their organization right now in this territory. 

Mr. Horrman. Are the carpenters working on them ? 

Mr. Mao. Being built by the carpenters’ organization. 

Mr. Horrman. Are the carpenters working on the job? 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. How do you justify, then, the withdrawal of your 
men from the jobs that Swisher and Ross were building? 
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Mr. Mack. The only thing was there was about five places in town, 
and it was unfair competition to the people that we have contracts 
with on prefabricated houses. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all. 

Mr. Mack. And the management agreed that they wanted to come 
into this territory because it was a territory that they could sell many, 
many houses, and agreed that they would go back and prepare to sel] 
their houses anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. Horrman. With union label ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. With union label ? 

Mr. Mack. They would make their preparation so they could send 
the ‘m out with union label; that’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. So in other words you insisted that. Wisconsin com- 

any employ union labor ? 

Mr. Mack. Who? 

Mr. Horrman. The Wisconsin company. 

Mr. Mack. It was immaterial to us whether they came in here 
or not because we have contracts with many houses building prefabri- 
cated houses. 

Mr. Horrman. You said substantially, you made this statement: 

“We know we cannot keep you from building houses in many com- 
munities”—that’s the Wisconsin concern—“but as far as metropolitan 
areas like Kansas City, St. Louis, and St. Joseph are concerned, we 
can and we will shut you up. Harnischfeger is not only dead, but it 
is in its coffin.” You said that in substance? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; I deny the last statement in there. 

Mr. Horrman. Which one? 

Mr. Mack. About.a coffin and everything like that. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, well, leave the coffin out of it. 

Mr. Mack. Leave the coffin out of it. 

Mr. Horrman. What is your statement? 

Mr. Mack. We told them we wouldn’t put our union men on a 
house or make them work on a house. 

Mr. Horrman. Why isn’t that a secondary boycott? 

Mr. Mack. I guess it isn’t. They can get the other people to work 
on the house. 

Mr. Horrman. So far as the 9,000 that are out of work of your own 
union, you don’t care, do you? 

Mr. Mack. I believe I do. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, here was part of them. 

Mr. Mack. Because we are building 75 houses for this same group 
up here in Leavenworth at the present time. 

Mr. Horrman. You wouldn’t go ahead with these for those boys? 

Mr. Mack. It was about 10 days that we didn’t go ahead with any 
of the contractors that was building these houses. 

Mr. Horrman. I say, you wouldn’t go ahead on these projects, 
would you? You let them build five houses, then you shut them off! 

You just wouldn’t work? 

Mr. Mack. There was a financial proposition into this, too. Did 
you go into that with them? Maybe they withdrew their finances 
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from the Harnischfeger Co. to these people, I don’t know. There is 
another angle for that question too. 

Mr. Connon. I think that Mr. Ross, one of the witnesses from that 
company, testified that some of his difficulties at least were due to the 

tightening of the finance money. At least that’s my recollection of 
hie testimony. 

Mr. Horrman. And there was testimony that Mr. Mack shut them 
off. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Hoffman, the record speaks for itself. You 
don’t have to lecture me. I have my duties as a member of this com- 
mittee. Iam going to exercise my rights, too—— 

Mr. Horrman. That’s right, and every time you make a misstate- 
ment, you are going to be corrected. 

Mr. Conpon. I didn’t make one single misstatement, Mr. Hoffman, 
ande — time you interfere with me, I am going to reply in kind to 
you. I did not make a misstatement. 

Mr. Horrman. You created a wrong impression, and you are trying 
to do it with this witness. 

Mr. Connon. The impression I am trying to make is this is an 
investig ating committee, and not trying to convict somebody either 
on the television or in the newspapers. It is to get the facts. 

Mr. Horrman. We will listen to your Mr. Ring when you bring 
him on. 

Mr. Connon. He isn’t my Mr. Ring. He is Kansas City’s Mr. Ring. 

Mr. Horrman. You seem to have adopted him joyfully. 

Mr. Mack. May I make one statement? 

Mr. Smrrn. Mr. Mack, you may state what you wish. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Swisher and Mr. Ross are mighty fine people. I 
understand that Mr. Ross is a GI and borrowed some money. He 
started in a time, regardless of what anyone else could have done, 
he would have been shut off just exactly the same way because all of 
the contractors now are shut off in their work in this whole territory, 
and they started at a time with a very small amount of money, and 
there is some of the larger contractors that possibly are going broke 
over this and the smaller contractor is losing money too, and as far as 
the GI is concerned, we appreciate them because I am one myself 
in 1918, and furthermore, that we have taken in some close to 3,000 
GIs after World War II in our organization without one penny of 
cost to them, and they are working at the trade now. 

Mr. Horrman. I think more of the contractors would go broke if 
they have to employ more roving stewards all the time. 

Mr. Mack. We do not condone roving stewards. That is one thing 
we don’t have on the job. 

Mr. Smrrn. You do not have roving stewards? 

Mr. Mack. We do not. 

Mr. Smiru. That is to be commended. 

Mr. Mack. That is one reason our men left the Gr: andview Air- 
port in January, because of the roving stewards. 

Mr. Smrrx. Thank you. 

Mr. McKenna. Why aren’t the men working in Kansas City right 
now ? ; ; 

Mr. Mack. Well, it is the same testimony as I made day before 
yesterday. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell it to us again. 
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Mr. Horrman. And briefly. 

Mr. Mack. There is no material on the job to work. 

Mr. McKenna. Why isn’t there? 

Mr. Mack. Because of the strike with the teamsters, the engineers, 
and the various people that make contracts with the builders’ associa- 
tion. Heavy industry-—— 

Mr. McKenna. Is there any condition you would like to have 
corrected before the carpenters go to work? 

Mr. Mack. Well, as far as I know, the correction was made at the 
Grandview Airport on roving stewards. 

Mr. McKenna. What about condition of fear? 

Mr. Mack. We would like to be able to have all the jobs where we 
could work without fear, strong-arm methods. 

Mr. McKenna. Your men don’t like to work when they are in fear 
of being beaten up? 

Mr. Macs. They do not. It is very easy for our people to walk off 
the job because of fear. 

Mr. McKenna. And that is one reason in the past they have walked 
. off ? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. They have walked off and we have put 
them back on the job. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Mack. At Sunflower, our men walked off and we put them 
back, 

Mr. Smrru. Do you know of any houses that are being completed 
in Kansas City? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir; lots of houses. There is contractors still work- 
ing on houses. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused. ) 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD CHEVLIN, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Edward Chevlin, called as a witness, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows:) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Edward Chevlin. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Cuevuin. C-h-e-v-l-i-n. 

Mr. McKenna. You live in this city? 

Mr. Cuevurn. I live at 2503 Elmwood Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Cuevuirn. I am an employee of the city welfare department. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever been an official of the teamsters’ 
local ? 

Mr. Cuevutn. Yes; I have. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it. _ 

Mr. Cuevurn. Mr. Chairman, I have several communications here, 
which I would like to read and insert in the record, which I feel are 
pertinent to this hearing. Three of the communications are addressed 
to Dave Beck, International Board of Teamsters, and one is a per- 
sonal letter addressed to me. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has shown me 8 or 4 papers; 1 is a card 
which begins with the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of America, an honorable 
withdrawal card, which I will mark as “Exhibit No. 1, Chevlin.” 
Underneath that is a photostat of a check drawn on the Warehouse- 
men and Mail Order and Distribution Workers, Local 838, check No. 
3684, signed by two persons, L. Ripple and F. Therion. This may be 
identified as this witness, Chevlin exhibit No. 2. And: the third is a 
letter on the stationery of Warehouse, Mail Order, Distribution Work- 
ers, Local 838, dated April 7, 1950, addressed to Mr. Edward Chevlin, 
signed L. Ripple, identified as this witness’ exhibit No. 3. Mr. Chair- 
man, may exhibits 1,2, and 3, Chevlin, be introduced in the record ? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right, what is counsel 
aiming at? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know, the witness made the request. If he 
wants to put it in the record; counsel didn’t make it. 

Mr. McKenna. Actually, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what is in 
here myself. 

Mr. Lucas. Then I ask that it not be placed in the record until they 
are explained. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you explain that? ; 

Mr. Cuevirn. The letter is a letter addressed to me personally, 
dated April 7, 1950: 

Mr. Epwarp CHEVLIN, 
2503 Elmwood Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Ep: You are hereby notified as of this date, Friday, April 7, 1950, you are 
relieved of your duties as vice president and business representative of Ware- 
house, Mail Order, and Distribution Workers Local Union No. 838. Please turn in 
your receipt books, union stamps, office keys, also keys to the 1949 Buick which 


you have been driving. If you care to discuss the matter further, I will be only too 
happy to converse with you at any time during office hours. I have notified our 
international representative, Mr. Harold Thirion, of the action I have taken, 
and you can feel free to take it up with him if you desire. 

Fraternally yours, 


(Signed) L. RIppre, 
President and Business Representative. 


At the bottom of the letter: 

Registered mail, enciosed herewith is withdrawal card dated April 7, 1950. 

Mr. McKenna. And there is a check there. What is that, Mr. 
Chevlin ¢ 

Mr. ‘Cuevurn. Photostatic copy of the check is here for the pur- 
poses of the record, in view of the fact that the word has gone out 
that business agents are overpaid and are making hundreds of dollars, 
and I wish to show in the record what my salary was. 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’t get the gravy that some others presum- 
ably got, according to the record? 

Mr. Cuevuin. I did not. 

Mr. McKenna. May these be introduced in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Smrru. They may be. 

(The several exhibits offered by Mr. Chevlin are not separately 
printed since the pertinent portions are fully discussed in the hearing 
record.) 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me a photostat of a letter 
on two pages, dated March 4, 1953, addressed to Dave Beck, general 
president, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
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Warehousemen, and Helpers of America, A. F. of L. It bears th 
name “Edward Chevlin” at the bottom of the second page. What 
this letter, Mr. Chevlin ? 

Mr. Curvuin. It is a letter of my resignation to Dave Beck. 

Mr. McKenna. May we identify this as Chevlin’s exhibit 4? 
Would you summarize what it says? 

Mr. Crevirn. I can’t sumarize it very well, Mr. Investigator. I 
would like to read the entire letter. 

Mr. Smirn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cuevirn. I feel it is pertinent. 

Mr. SmirH. Proceed. This is a letter that you wrote to Dave Beck, 

that correct ? 

Mr. Cuevuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And Dave Beck is general president of the Teaim- 

‘rs International ¢ 

Mr. Cuevurn. Yes; he is. 

Mr. McKenna. He is the highest teamster in the United States? 

Mr. Cuevuin. As far as I know. 


. 


DAVE BECK, 
General President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen, and Helpers of America, A. F. of L., 100 Indiana Avenue, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


DEAR Str AND BrotHer: After considerable: deliberation, consultation, and 
after several telephone threats to my wife, I regretfully tender my resignatio 
as vice president and business representative of local union No. 8388, Interna. 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, of Kansas City, Mo. I am taking this step 
the most difficult thing I have ever had to do—because I find it impossible to carry 
on the duties and responsibilities required of my office under existing conditions. 

The labor movement has a very sincere and deep significance to me. This 
feeling has always been inculeated into our members, as demonstrated in March 
1949 when I felt it best for them to leave the CIO and affiliate with the teamsters’ 
union. It was a monthlong process of reasoning and education to convince 
the members that the move was to their best interest. 

A prejudice. against someone coming into the teamsters’ union from the CIO 
is understandable, but I hoped that my sincerity would be recognized after 
period of time. However, these prejudices mounted to personal animosity and 
I suffered irreparable repercussions as a result, together with continuous deroga 
tory remarks. 

When under pressure and mental strain, I made remarks against men who wer 
responsible for the aforementioned. Realizing that disunity is the result 
continued antagonism, I apologized for having voiced my opinion. I sincerely 
believed that the acceptance of the apologies had been received in good faith 
nearly 9 months ago—and I have refrained from making any derogatory remar! 
since that date. However, on February 27 when I arrived at our office I was 
met with accusations and berated for remarks which had been made over a year 
ago and others which could have been only misinterpreted. I was also berated 
for looking at the financial standing of the local in the presence of the office 
secretary. Instructions were then given to the office secretary and me under 
which no man could work and maintain his self-respect. 

My record for hard work and obtaining the best possible conditions for our 
members at all times is well known. I believe in the labor movement ‘and 
recognize the responsibility we carry for our members. I have successfully 
negotiated some of the best contracts in the country for the types of industry 
we cover. The copy of a letter from the late William Green refers to a contract 
negotiated since affiliation with the teamsters’ union. The contracts I nego- 
tiated were the first in this area to carry hospitalization and medical care fully 
paid for by the company. 

As a labor representative, I have always made an effort to promote good will 
in the community, and have been appointed and worked on various civic and 
social welfare committee, such as: The Citizens’ Regional Planning Council, 
City Housing Committee, Urban League, Missouri Association for Social Wel- 
fare, Citizens’ Education Committee, Community Chest, School and . Library 
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Committee, and was very recently elected to the board of directors of the Coun 
eil of Social Agencies, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo. These meetings did not inter 
fere with my duties as most of them were held at night. 

i do need the job badly as I have gone into debt feeling that this job was 
secure if I did what was right, but I cannot see how it is possible to honestly 
serve our membership and advance the interest of the local union under the 
present obstacles which have been laid down. It will be difficult for me to 
find employment in this area as I have a record of over 20 years’ service in 
the labor movement. 

Inasmuch as the only reason I am taking this regrettable position is for 
the welfare of the union, I feel that I am entitled to appropriate severance 
pay and the car which I am now driving. I used my own car for the first 
sear I was employed with local 858 and disposed of it when I was assured 
that this job was mine so long as I properly serviced the plants. I took no 
vacation last year because of constant upsets in the local which demanded 
I remain on the job. 

If there is any opening outside of Kansas City where my services can be 
used I would appreciate an opportunity of continuing work for the Teamsters’ 
Union. 

May I hear from you? 

Fraternally yours, 
Epwarp CHEVLIN 

Mr. Lucas. You talked about being berated 

Mr. Cuevirn. Copy of this went to Harold Thirion, international 
organization. 

Mr. Lucas. You talked about being berated, Mr. Chevlin. . Has 
anything more serious happened to you? Have you ever been as- 
saulted or anything of that nature / 

Mr. Cueviin. I was slugged twice. I would like to continue read- 
ing this. 

Mr. Luoas. Well, we do have a limited amount of time. 

Mr. Cuevirn. Well, I think it is pertinent to the hearing. 

Mr. Lucas. May Isee what you have there? The witness has shown 
me two letters, both signed by him, both dated March 30, 1953. You 
wrote two letters the same day ? 

Mr. Horrman. Can you tell the substance of them? 

Mr. Lucas. Tell us what is in—— 

Mr. Cuevuin. Short letters, Mr. Congressman. They won’t take 
very long. 

Mr. Smiru.. Let him read the letters. 

Mr. McKenna. We will introduce them as Chevlin exhibit 5 and 
Chevlin exhibit 6. 

Mr. Cuevirn. I might cay at this time I received no reply from 
anybody connected with the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
although I had been assured by the international representative of 
this area, Harold Thirion, that I would receive some reply and after 
waiting a certain length of time I issued a press release to the paper 
and this is my release. I would like to enter that into-the record. 

Mr. McKenna. Mark it as Chevlin exhibit 6. 

Che Reporrer. Seven. 

Mr. McKenn 1. Seven. Chevlin’s Exhibit 7, that’s right. Were 
you going to read those letters, Mr. Chevlin ? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Yes. [Reading :] 

Dave BEcK, 
General President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs. 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, A. F. of L., 100 Indiana Avenue, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


DeaR Str: On March 4, 1953, I submitted my resignation as vice president 
and business representative of local union No. 888 of Kansas City, Mo. 
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Inasmuch as the local union has been under trusteeship during the ent 
period of my employment, thus I was employed by the international unio 
am asking for my service record which is required by the law of the State 
Missouri— 


Enclosed with that letter I also sent a communication, another e« 
munication that was addressed to Dave Beck: 


DEAR Sir: This letter is being addressed to you because local union No. 836 
has continuously been under tr isteeship during my entire employment, 
officers were replaced at the whim of Harold. Thirion, international trustee 

The present appointed president of the local is a former elected vice presid 
and business agent of local 541, and removed from that office and placed « 
me in local 838. He did not become a member of local 888 for many mo! 
although I asked about it many times. When he finally did join it was at t 
insistence of Frank D. Brown, international auditor, who was then appointed 
by the international to replace Thirion. All orders and instructions were civen 
me by the international union, and all checks were countersigned by the trustee 
with the exception of a few we ‘eks wh ien Frank Brown was ill and pased away, 
and they were then signed by a local union member 

In view of the aes it is evident that I have been an employee of the inter. 
national union of which I was proud. 

I feel certain that by this time you have made some investigation and dis 
covered the real reasons for the stand I was compelled to take to defend my 
long, honest record and physical well-being. 


Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chevlin, the - wspaper story which you have 
handed ‘me says that you ee because of terrorism, ome. 
bility, and lack of dé smocracy” 1 > operation of the A. F. of L. 
Teamsters Union here. I anal it means Kansas City ? 

Mr. Crevirn. That’s right. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that the real reason you resigned ? 

Mr. Cnevir. Yes, sir. 


Mr. McKenna. And then, after that it says: 


The 50-year-old official reported that repeated telephone threats on his pere 
sonal safety have made him a virtual prisoner in his home the last few weeks, 


Is that true? 

Mr. Cnrevirn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And after that the news story says “he” and that 
means Edward Chevlin, you— 
asserted he had been hospitalized twice after assault in or near the Teamsters 
Hall, 116 West Linwood Boulevard, and was shot at once by an unidentified 
assailant. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Cnevitn. Yes, it is. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, what brought on all that? 

Mr. Cuevirin. Well, I don’t know how to bring this—— 

Mr. McKenna. Why did anybody want to shoot you or beat you? 

Mr. Cueviin. In August of 1949, I discovered after a thorough 
investigation, certain people who were in the office with me, had mis- 
appropriated funds from the local union. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were they ? 

Mr. Cureviin. Emmett Stoltz, who was secretary-treasurer of the 
union, and I don’t know—and I can’t say that this is a fact, but Lon- 
nie Ripple was then president of the union, knew also this money was 
being misappropriated. 

Mr. McKenna. And you think, it was because you were going 
to do something with that knowledge that you were beaten or hs ad you 
done something with the knowledge? 
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Mr. Cuevirn. I took the matter up and stopped these people from 
tealing the money out of the local union by going to the companies 
| demanding the checkoff so they could no longer handle any 


Mr. McKenna. You think that is the reason you were beaten? 
Mr. Cuevirn. No. The matter was covered up. I went to the in- 
ternational representative of the union and I demanded that the books 

be audited, that the audit be made by a private C. P. A., not an inter- 
national auditor, so that nobody could say that I had anything to do 
with the misappropriation of funds which I never handled at any 
time in my long history in the labor movement. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the connection between that and your 
beating / 

Mr. Cuevuiry. I discussed this matter every time Harold Thirion 
came in town and he said—he told me that the matter was being taken 
care of and I better shut up. 

Mr. McKenna. Who told you that? 

Mr. Cuevurn. Harold Thirion. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was he? 

Mr. Cueviry. He is international representative of the teamsters 

nion in this area, 

Mr. McKenna. He told you you better shut up about it? 

Mr. Cueviin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever been arrested or were you arrested 

January 1952% 

Mr. Curvirn. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McKenna. What were you arrested for? 


Mr. Cueviry. Carrying a concealed weapon. 
Mr. McKenna. W hy were you carrying a concealed weapon ? 


Mr. Cuevirn. Well, you didn’t give me.an opportunity ‘to bring 
up the mitigating circumstances. 


Mr. McKenna. Well, tell us about it. 

Mr. Cuevirw. You are going far afield. I can’t tell you what 
happened in 4 years in 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKenna. Well—— 

Mr, Cueviin. I mean if—if you want the evidence and the coopera- 
tion of me in this hearing, I am willing to give it. If you are going 
to jump 4 years 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Chevlin—— 

Mr. Cueviin. Two years. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, a yparently you were arrested in January of 
1952. Tell us about it. eusins arize it. 

Mr. Cumvirn. Well, I was slugged by Orville Ring in the union 
oflice in October 1950. I was slugged personally and there was six 
business agents in the room when he gave it to me. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the ay ¢ 

Mr. Cuevirn. One was Burt Jenkins, president of loe: i 953. The 
other was Al Ross, secretary-treasurer of loca] 953, and deputy sheriff, 
Jackson County, with a gun hanging on him. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was that # 

Mr. Cuevirn. Al Ross. Hy Rogers, an assistant business agent, 
who is now vice president of local 541. Bill Ethridge, J. A. E thridge, 
who is vice president at that time of local 541, Carl Bradford and 
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Aubrey Williamson was assistant business agent of 541, and : 
in the office, Marilyn Morley, was there when these men wiicoutn i 
in the room. a a 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean, “escorted” you? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Well, I got out of my car in the parking lot, and 
Harold Thirion and Orville Ring were standing in the doorway al 
local 541’s office, and as I got out of my car, Thirion went back ‘into 
the office of 541. Ring came up to me and said, “You dirty so and 
so, | am going to’prove something,” and I said, “What’s the trouble, 
Orville?” I had never talked to Orville Ring to my knowledge out- 
side of saying “Hello” more than twice in all the time that I was in 
that building, and actually I didn’t even know the man, and so | 
escorted me up into the office of local 953, had me by the arm, and 
couldn’t understand what it was all about because the union that 
had represented had nothing to do with 541 as far as I know, an 
when we got in the room, I sat down in the chair and Orville Ri 
said to me, “You dirty so and so, I am going to take care of you 
right now,” and before I knew what happened, I was laying on the 
floor. He wears a big ring which might be used as brass knuckles. He 
wears a big ring, and he slugged me. In the meantime Jenkins and 
Ross were sitting there, and. Ross with a gun hangjng on him was 
sitting there, and he knocked me—he hit me 3 or 4 times and cut my 
head and knocked me to the floor. Then I got up, and I sat back in 
the chair, and I said, “Orville, you shouldn’t have done that,” and 
when I said that, he hit me again, and by that time these other 4 men 
walked into the room, and when they walked into the room, he starte: 
beating me again, knocked me to the floor, started choking me, and 
I thought I was going to die; and if it wasn’t for Carl Bradford and 
Aubrey Williamson pulling him off of me, I probably would have bee: 
dead now. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that why you got the gun? 

Mr. Cuevurn. The gun was the outcome of an election that was held 
in the Teamsters Building for officers of the joint council. Harold 
Thirion—actually Harold "Thirion is the instigator of all of the trouble 
that we are having in the teamsters union here. Nobody does any- 
thing without consulting Harold Thirion. We were to hold an elec: 
tion of the Teamsters Joint Council. The officers who were in office 
at that time, in my opinion, were doing as good a job as they could 
do under the circumstances, and I alined myself with those people. 
Orville Ring made the bid to run for president of the joint coun 
Actually that was his bid for power. I alined myself with these 
people who have been honest and who have built the labor movement 
in Kansas City and have built the teamsters union here. These men 
were the guys that were the Jimmy Higgins of the teamsters unio 
in Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. What people do you mean, Ring? 

Mr. Cuevutn. No, the members of joint council, of the officers 
of the joint council like Lon C. Oliver, Carl Paddock, and Lee Quisen- 
berry, and a few more. 

Mr. Hiizetson. McElroy? 

Mr. Cuevirt. McElroy has nothing to do with the teamsters union 

Mr. Hizizrson. I heard you talking about the joint council ? 

Mr. Cuevitn. I am talking about Teamsters Joint Council No. 5f 
So a campaign of terrorism and intimidation was going on for a month 
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rior to the election, everybody was being muscled in the halls. The 
agents of 541 were walkin ig around with de ‘puty sheriffs’ badges and 
guns. Goons were all over the place, and you could look out of the 
wil dow almost any day and see somebody laying there with his head 
cut open. The police record will show how many times the police 
came to the building in the year, the latter part of 1951 and 1952. It 
is a matter of record. and I alined myself with the people who I felt 
vere honest and were doing a decent job. Harold Thirion came 
to me and told me he wanted me to vote for Ring. I says, “I have 
my own vote; this is supposed to be a democratic organization, 
and I am going to vote the way my conscience tells me. to vote, and 
you or nobody else is going to tell me how I can vote.” He did the 
same thing with all of the small out-of-town locals, and he did the 
same thing throughout the building, trying to get the support of 
these people for Ring and Floyd Hayes of local 41. 

Anyway, the council held its election, and what I call the right- 
wing faction of the teamsters union in Kansas C ity was elected, “but 
the margin was very close, They were elected by only 2 votes. Well, 
the boys in 541 didn’t like that very well. Neither did Mr. Thirion. 
It showed a lack of support of Mr. Thirion’s policies. Now, when 
I speak of Mr. Thirion, I am not speaking of anybody else in the 
international union, because it is my firm opinion that Mr. Harold 
Thirion did not report anything to the international union that was 
going on in Kansas City, only what he wanted to report. He did not 
give them the facts. 

Well, after the election things got kind of rough. They started 
aes shing all the boys around, and I had a local union meeting of the 

ocal of which I was a member, and the man that they had put in over 
me from 541 had worked about 10 days, and then taken sick and was 
off 4 months. He wasn’t even a member of the local union No. 838, 
but we had to pay his freight. He had 2 hospitalization policies 
which he was collecting on, “but we still had to pay his salary and 
expenses, and at the meeting of local union 838, I notified the mem- 
bers of what was going on. I spoke at great length, and a recording 
evidently was m: ide of my speec h, evidently a microphone was planted 
in the hall, and my entire speech was given to me by Harold Thirion 
in a copy verbatim, and evidently the ‘recorder was down in the office 
at 541, and he attempted to use that as a method to intimidate me 
and to force me to resign, and I wouldn’t do it, and I would never 
have done it if it wasn’t for my wife. 

Mr. Hinterson. Your wife didn’t want you to continue in that job? 

Mr. Curvirn. Well, when I was beaten up by Orville Ring, I went 
to the police department first. I talked to Lt. Ora Gregg. I gave him 
statements. I gave him the names and what happened and I told him 
the circumstances, and I said to him, “Ora. what can I do about. it?’ 
He said, “Well, Ed. you know that none of these people are going to 
testify against themselves. So the only thing you can do is to make 
a rec ording of it and in case anything h: appens to you, in other words, 
if they kill you, why, we will’ know who did it, m: aybe. 

Mr. Hinierson. You think that is the reason your wife wanted you 
to leave that job? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Well, I am trying to lead up to it. 

Mr. Smirn. Proceed. 
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Mr. Cuevirn. After I left Lieutenant Gregg, I went to the doctor 
I didn’t know how bad I was injured—no, first I went to a lawyer, and 
I made a statement to the lawyer to put with my will. Then I went 
to a doctor, Dr. B. Marcus Heller, who gave me a thorough examina 
tion and my body was covered with bruises and cuts, and somethi) yg 
had happened to the side of my head and my neck, and he doctored 
me for a period of sometime and he couldn’t do anything for me and 
I finally went to a nerve specialist and he had me hospitalized, and } 
was in the Menorah Hospital for a little over 2 weeks, under traction, 
trying to adjust the vertebra which had been thrown out of place 
during this beating. 

As I said, things got kind of rough. After these people were elected 
in the council quite a lot of things happened in between but I don’t 
want to take too much of the committee’s time, but anyway things got, 
kept getting rougher and rougher after the so-called, as I call them, 
right-wing faction was elected in the council. 

Mr. Lucas. Is that Ring’s faction ? 

Mr. Curviin. No, that was the opposition. 

Mr. Lucas. Oh, Ring lost the election ? 

Mr. Cueviin. That’s right, Ring lost the election. So the opposi- 
tion started moving, and they moved with the same methods that they 
have against—that they did to me. They started muscling everybody 
around the building. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that the election of 1950 or 1951? 

Mr. Cueviin. 1952. 

Mr. Horrman. 1952? 

Mr. Cueviin. They beat Lee Quisenberry, although I read his testi- 
mony, at least 4 or 5 times to my knowledge, and one time I was a 
witness to a beating where. Ring and Ed Koonse, he was practically 
cracking his head right out there in the parking lot in front of the 
Teamsters Building. They intimidated Carl Paddock, who was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the joint council, and to such an extent they made 
a nervous wreck out of him and his wife, that he was tickled to death 
to resign. And at an open meeting of the Teamsters Joint Council, 
and Lon C. Oliver was in the chair, the duly elected president of the 
Teamsters Joint Council, elected. through the democratic ‘fashion, 
through vicious opposition; Ring took the floor and called him every 
dirty, rotten, filthy name that he could think of and intimidated him 
to such an extent that Lon C. Oliver said, “Well, if you want me to 

resign, I will resign,” and he did. 

At the next meeting of the joint council, the teamsters under Ring, 
with a handful of members there, mostly from 541 and 41, who are 
alined together, and a few of the others, Jerry Church, who lined up 
with these disreputable people, in my opinion, attended the meeting. 
The honest labor leaders were afraid to go. They took the constitu- 
tion and the bylaws of the joint teamsters union and the bylaws of 
the teamsters council and practically threw them in the sewer. They 
elected themselves officers; they voted themselves -increases in pay, 
and an international representative of the union was sitting mght 
there when it was being done. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was that? 

Mr. Cueviin. Frank C. Brown. , 

Mr. Horrman. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we will have to eall 
on the international union officers. The witness has given us a great 
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eal of information, which, in my judgment personally, should go to 

Federal grand jury here in Kansas C ity. It is obvious that we can- 

ot sift all ‘these complaints and verify all this testimony in the limited 

me at our disposal. 

Mr. Smrru. This Frank C. Brown, is he still alive? 

Mr. Curviin. No; he passed away. 

Mr. Lucas. Did he die a natural death? 

Mr. Cuevurn. I guess he did. 

Mr. Lucas. Kind of unusual for a man in your business to die a 

atural death; isn’t it? 

Mr. Cuevurn. I don’t think so. You can’t judge a few individuals 
in the labor movement by these people. You have the same type of 
people in business or anything else. These employers who have been 
appe aring here, in my opinion, are just as bad as Ring or Wilkinson, 
anvbody ‘else. They paid them money. They didn’t ‘have to. W hy 
pay it ? 

Mr. Lucas. One point you are trying to make, that the men you 
have described here, Ring and some of the others, are a very, very 
sniall percentage of the me embe rship of the union; that the overwhelm- 
ing majority want to do the fair, square, right thing? 

Mr. Cueviin. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Lucas. It is only when a bunch of gangsters and crooks gets in 
control that a situation like this arises % 

Mr. Cuevurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Lucas. And the same thing applies in practically every organi- 
zation to a certs iin limited extent ? 

Mr. CuEvuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Y ou haven’t yet told us when you got your gun. I begin 
to get-the picture. Here is an officer of the law sitting here. 

Mr. Cueviin. I am trying to give you 4 years of my experience in a 
short time and it is pretty hard to do. 

Mr. Lucas. I beg your pardon for trying to shorten your story or 
hasten you along. 

Mr. Cuevirn. Well, Mr. Congressman, after this meeting of our 
local union, on January 9, I had an altercation, or after the council 
meeting, rather, I saw the handwriting on the wall in the picture that 
was going-on. I went to the police department, I went to Sheriff 
Purdome, of Jackson County, I went to every—every law officer in 
Kansas City. I went to the chairman of the police board, Albert 
Hillix, and T pleaded with him to give me a permit so that I could at 
least have a chance to protect my self from these activities that were 
going on, and with everybody, although Orville Ring and all of his 
men had deputy sheriff badges and carrying guns and some of the 
other men within the organization, Sheriff Purdome tells me, “Why, 
we can’t do that.” Well, of course, maybe I am not a good enough 
politician, or I wasn’t at the time. But he couldn’t issue me a badge 
although he knew what had happened to me. The chairman of the 
police commission, Albert Hillix, did try to see what he could do for 
me, and did furnish me police protection, and I am now being pro- 
tected, and I have been for quite some time, by the Police Department. 

f Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. How old are you, Mr. Chevlin? 

Mr. Cuevurn. Fifty. 

Mr. McKenna. How much do you weigh ? 


36290—53——24 
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Mr. Cuevurn. One hundred and thirty pounds. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, I wasn’t listening as carefully as [| 
should. Do you now have a permit to carry a gun? 

Mr. Creviin. No, I do not. So anyway, on or about January 11, | 
was coming out of the union hall, I had armed myself, in spite of the 
fact I couldn’t get a permit, I just didn’t feel like being a clay pigeon 
for these people. 

Mr. Horrm am. Do you know if others in the same organization were 
carry ing guns? 

Mr. Cuevurn. That is right. In fact, the man that Ring put in my 
local was a deputy sheriff of Jackson County and had a gun hanging 
on him half of the time, sitting right across the desk from me, J. A, 
Etheridge. Anyway, I armed myself, and a very peculiar thing hap. 
pened. I came out of the office at noon to go to lunch. I had this pisto! 
in my belt. My vest was over it; my coat was over it and my ove rcoat 
was over it; | would have an awful time getting to it if anything 
happened. And anybody, any police officer would have had an awf ii 
time in knowing that I was carrying a gun. But two police officers, 
by the name of Dunlap and Bledsoe, were right outside the door, wait- 
ing to greet me, and they picked me up and they asked me to unbotton 
my coats and vest and they finally found the gun. So T asked tl =m 
what the trouble was, and they said, “Well, we got a call from Orvil 
Ring that you were carrying a gun.” 

Mr. Horrman. Was that on the ground of unfair competition wit! 
him ? 

Mr.-Cueviin. Well, I was going to say before, that in view of the 
fact that I wasn’t—that I wasn’tac arpenter, I didn’t carry a hammer, 
and I wasn’t a deputy sheriff and I didn’t carry a gun, and I never had 
enough money to buy one of those big gold rings, ‘so I didn’t wear 
one of those-big gold rings. I was going to say that before, but it 
didn’t fit in, in the right spot. But anyway 

Mr. Horrman. You believed in that statement of the Scriptures, 
of “An eye for an eye’? 

Mr. Cueviin. No, I do not. I don’t think—— 

Mr. Horrman. That is what it will get to. 

Mr. Cuevirn. I don’t think anything can be solved by violence. 
When people can’t sit around the table and compromise their dif- 
ferences, then they should step out. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all right, I go along with you there. But 
evidently your action indicates you thought that you ought to have 
some sort of an equality established, so you carried this gun because 
the other fellows were, and you weren’t getting protection. Straighten 
that out for us. 

Mr. Cuevrin. I think you are misinterpreting, Mr. Hoffman, ! 

cause I went. to every law officer in the city of Kansas City—— 

Mr. Horrman. I know that, you couldn’t get permission, so I as 
sume 

Mr. Cueviry. To get protection, so what am I supposed to do, be 
a clay pigeon for van people ? 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t believe in that—I mean I.go along with you. 
that the law should be enforced. But I can see where ultimately. if 
the union gangsters or the—I will correct that, strike that out—but t 
the gangsters who are in the union, men who act as Ring did, if th 
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‘s the way he acted, if they are going to be permitted—I can see that 
finally the only protection is try to do what you did, arm yourself. 
Because afer all, self-defense is some ‘thing you are alle ntitled to. 

Mr. Curvirn. Well, anyway—may I continue 4 

Mr. Horrm an. Sure. 

Mr. Cuevurn. These officers arrested me, and the -y told me that 
Orville Ring had called them up or ealled somebody at the station 
and told them I was carrying a gun and, therefore, they had to take 
me in. And they so testified in court, that Orville Ring had said, “T 
have permission to carry a gun, but he doesn’t.” 

Mr. Smitu. What was the result of this? 

Mr. Cueviin. Now,on March 19, in the same year—ean I interrupt? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. He asked you a question, what the result was? 

Mr. Curvirn. Well, on March 19, I think that is the date,-T pulled 
in the parking lot of the teamsters’ union at my regular hour in the 
morning, and I got out of my car and as I was getting out of my car, 
a man came running from somewhere in between 2 cars, and w ‘thout 
any warning or words of any kind, he started to beat me, knocked me 
to the pavement, kicked me, and left me—broke my dentures and left 
me half unconscious on the pavement. 

Mr. McKenna. Was he a little man? 

Mr. Curviurn. Well, he was about 5 foot. 10. I would say, and he 
was a man about 26 or 27 years old. 

Mr. McKenna. How much do you suppose he weighed ? 

Mr. Cuevirn. He weighed about 160 or 170 pounds. 

Mr. McKenna. Packed a powerful pune th, though ? 

Mr. Crevirn. Evidently. I felt it.. But I finally ees myself 
- and walked into the office of Local Union No. 956 of which Lon 

. Oliver was, is, was the president. I don’t know if he left town 
va or not. I guess he is on his way, and there was an international 
representative of the union sitting right in the office. 

Mr. Horrman. What is his name? 

Mr. Cuevurn. Frankie Brown. I am sorry he is dead, you can’t 
question him. But there are people that will be able to substantiate 
that if you want to go into it. He was sitting right in the office. 
Every time I got beaten or every time somebody got slugged, there 
was an international representative around the building somewhere. 
And I was bleeding and I was half unconscious and I tried to ask 
Frank Brown what happened, what was the reason why I was get- 
ting this thing and this, that, and the other, and he was very disin- 
terested. So was the other man, Lon C. Oliver. He was very dis- 
interested. I went up to my office and I tried to see whether I was 
able to carry on my duties. I was not and I called my doctor and 
I went to the hospital. I was in the hospital about a week. Then 
Etheridge finally came out of the hospital and peace was established 
at least on the surface because Frank Brown was appointed trustee 
replacing Harold Thirion. I think the town got a little too hot for 
Thirion so they removed him because he was having his troubles in 
local 41, another local that is under trusteeship, where the member- 
ship were fighting for local autonomy, and, of course, I was always 
fighting for local autonomy which never was granted. So they 
finally ‘rep: ced Thirion and they put Frank C. Brown—I w ant to 
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say here that Frank Brown is one of the nicest men I ever met, 2 good 
union man, and a firm believer in organized labor. He just had his 
hands tied. 

Mr. Conpvon. Is that the same man you said was there at the time 
you were beaten up with the inference he had you beaten up? 

Mr. Cueviin. No. Frank Brown had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Connon. You are not having us infer him having it done? 

Mr. Cuevitn. Oh, no; nobody could pin anything like that on Frank 
Brown. It would be a disgrace to his memory, if anybody tried to 
do anything like that. I merely say that the man was there. 

Mr. Conpvon. I thought you wanted us to draw the inference that 
his presence there had something to do with your beating, but y: 
don’t want us to draw that inference? 

Mr. Cueviin. Mr. Condon, I realize what you are trying to bring 
out but everybody knows Frank Brown, at least in this area, and 
nobody can say that Frank Brown ever did participate or had any: 
thing to do with it. He probably, maybe knew that it was going on, 
but his hands were tied and he couldn’t do anything about it. 

Mr. Conpvon. Who tied his hands? He was the international 
representative ¢ 

Mr. Cuevuirn. I don’t know, I am not in the confidence of the inter- 
national office. 

Mr. Connon. I thought your position was that the international 
men were the ones that had power over the locals. Were some of the 
locals more powerful than the international men ? 

Mr. Cueviry. I think Harold Thirion assumed the power, whether 
he had it or not. 

Mr. Conpon. Well, Thirion was gone before Brown came in? 

Mr. Cueviin. What are you getting at? 

Mr. Convon. You said that Brown’s hands were tied. Who tied 
them ? . 

Mr. Cueviin. Well, would you think if an international repre 
sentative was sitting there and a business agent of a local union was 
being slugged and kicked around, that he would do something about it! 

Mr. Connon. I am just asking you the question, Mr. Chevlin. Whe 
do you think—— 

Mr. Curviin. I don’t know who tied his hands, You probably 
know better than I do. 

Mr. Connon. I never heard of that situation before 3 days ago. 

Mr. Cuevirin. You are from California. You know the method. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. What was that now? 

Mr. Cueviin. I said he was from California. He knows the method. 

Mr. Convon. They don’t use methods like that in my district. 

Mr. Horrman. You said the other day there weren’t any: strikes. 
Isn’t it a fact that the whole thing is tied up now? 

Mr. Connon. I never said there was no strikes, 

Mr. Lucas. Let’s don’t go into this. Let’s make this a legislative 
investigation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t worry about that. You tend to the labor 
end of it and I will tend to the other, Mr. Lucas. Don’t switch your 
self on the Committee about Government Operations. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question? 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you be calling these folks to order; not on 
our committee. You don’t have a single thing to say about it. 
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Mr. Lucas. I do. 

Mr. Horrman. Not this end of it. All right, you hold your meeting 
over there and we will take this end of the table. 

Mr. Lucas. Just keep your mouth shut when I am trying to in- 
terrogate the witness. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t interrupt me then. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully ask the witness a 
question ? 

Mr. Smirxa. You may. 

Mr. Horrman. I think it ought to be in the regular order that he 
wanted a while ago. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chevlin, it seems anomolous, you speak in such 
high praise about a Mr. Brown who sat quietly by while you were be 
ing slugged. Can you explain to this committee why you believe that 
Mr. Brown’s hands were tied?’ The question was asked you by Mr. 
Condon, but you haven’t given me a suflicient explanation. 

Mr. Cuevirn. Well, I don’t like to wash all our dirty linen in public. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, you started it? 

Mr. Cuevirn. I only told the facts. I don’t think we have to bring 
out a lot of other things. Now, if you want me to throw it on the table, 
I will. 

Mr. Lueas. Let’s hear it, Mr. Chevlin. You came up here to ex- 
plain all this dirty work in your union. Let’s hear it since we are 
going into it? 

Mr. Cuevitn. Well, I don’t know what you are driving at. You ask 
me a question and I will answer it. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know whether or not Mr. Brown re ported thene 
sluggings to the international union? 

Mr. Cuevurn. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know whether or not the international union 
took any action thereupon ? 

Mr. Cuevirn. They did not. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you ever talk to Mr. Brown about these sluggings? 

Mr. Cuevurn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Lucas. What did he recommend to you? 

Mr. Cuevuin. He said he would make a report to the international 
union. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, did he offer you any »rotection ? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Mr. Brown was a man 65 years old. He was on the 
eve of retirement. He was to retire at half of his pay. He certainly 
wasn’t going to jeopardize himself at a time when the international 
union was changing officers. Mr. Brown was appointed by Daniel 
Tobin and he wasn’t going to antagonize Dave Beck or anybody else. 
And I think you are fully aware of the polities within any organization 
to know that a man is going to try to protect his pension if he can. 

Mr. Lucas. In other words, Mr. Chevlin, Mr. Brown was afraid of 
his job, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Cuevirn. I don’t think so. Mr. Brown merely was doing his 
duty by reporting the incidents that happened and if the interna- 
tional didn’t see fit to do anything about it,- oe, that is their 
business. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr: Connon. I think it is about time you people of the teamsters’ 
union stopped settling your union differences with fists and clubs and 
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started sitting around the table. Most men get out of fist fights abour 
the time they get out of high school but apparently you people— 

Mr. Cueviin. I don’t know why you classify me with those peop) 
My record with the labor movement in 25 years never showed at any 
time that I ever laid my hand on anybody at any time. 

Mr. Conpvon. Wait a minute; I am not implying anything against 
you personally. But we have had testimony after testimony of fist 
fights involving officials of the teamsters’ union—fist fights or worse, 
And I think it is about time these men grew up. They have argnu- 
ments and heated arguments. There are other ways of settling them 
than using your hands. 

Mr. Cuevirn. Look, when a man is power hungry and he must go 
in order to hold his job, then he is going to take any line that he thinks 
is right, whether he is ignorant and shouldn't do it or—he is golng te 
do it. 

Mr. Connon. Maybe I shouldn’t set you off again. I just made an 
observation. 

Mr. Cuevirn. You know, your observation in that category don’t 
take in the human equation. People are appointed or made re pre- 
sentatives of certain organizations because of their muscles instead 
of their brains. 

Mr. Connon. I think that is a theory that ought to be changed by 
the union itself. 

Mr. Hitzietson. You mean that is true in Kansas City at any rate? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Well, take it any way you want. 

Mr. Hittetson. Well, how do you mean it? You mean the muscle 
boys are more likely to get ahead in Kansas City than elsewhere ? 

Mr. Cuevuirn. That is right. 

Mr. Hixtierson. All right. 

Mr. Curvirn. Most of the decent, honest labor people are scared to 
death. 

Mr. Hitietson. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Why? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Deputy sheriffs with guns, golden glovers, mnscle 
men walking in at every meeting, busting up union meetings. Why, 
we can’t hardly—couldn’t hardly get 10 people to come to a meeting 
out of 1.200 members. They were afraid to come near the building. I 
stated in the paper that the damage being done by these people is 
causing more irreparable. harm to the labor movement than any em- 
ployer could do by design, and I stick by that statement. 

Mr. Horrman. In your opinion, did that condition exist because of 
lack of law enforcement, too? 

Mr. Cuevirn. I don’t think so. I think that the city police eer’ 
ment has done as good a job as could be expected. These people who 
were beaten up and slugged were scared to death to sign a complaint 

gainst anybody and where they did sign a complaint the politics wer 
such that generally a guy was taken into the magistrate court and the 
case was thrown out. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, if the law against assault and battery, for ex- 
ample, was enforced and adequate penalties imposed, of necessity, 
wouldn’t the beatings cease? 

Mr. Cnevirn. Ithinkso. Noman wants to go to jail that I know of 

Mr. Horrman. Well, then, isn’t part of the fault—doesn’t it grow 
out of the fact—— 
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Mr. Cueviin. Mr. Congressmen, when a beating. takes place, 
isn't. a policeman right there to witness it. 

Mr. Horrman. No: 1 understand that. 

Mr. Cuevirn. And usually you can’t find any witnesses, After all, 
six men were in the room when Ring beat me. If you can find one 
witnenes 1 will be glad to file a charge. 

Mr. Horrman. That is why I suggested a grand jury is probably 
he only answer. That was the answer in the Detroit hearings. © It 
might be the answer here. Did you finish your story! I didn’t 
understand whether you did or not? 

Mr. Cuevitnx. No, I finally—-I guess I went through the procedure 
of the gun and the second beating. I came out of the hospital; I 
again walked into the building. I had made up my mind that they 
weren't going to run me out of the building and I evidently—they 
felt. that I was getting along all right or they were waiting for the 
opportune time. But Thirion was removed and Frank Brown was 
put in his place and I felt—I had a feeling of security because I knew 
Frank Brown was an honest labor official and he wouldn't do a thing 
to hurt me or anybody in the union. So we went on for quite some 
time until Frank Brown got sick. When Frank Brown got sick, 
immediately, this former elected vice president and business agent of 
local 541, J. A. Etheridge, started throwing his weight around in the 
oflice, and when Frank Brown died, he Says, “You know Thirion is 
coming back, so you better watch you p's and q's,’ and one thing led 
tonnother. But anyway, on February 26—— 

Mr. Smiru. State the year, please. 

Mr. Cuevurn. 1953. I walked in the office and the books of the 
lecal union happened to be on the desk of the office secretary. Before 
that, every time the books were around, as soon as I walked in the oflice, 
they were thrown in the safe and locked up. So the books were on 
the desk and I looked at the books to see how the standing of the loeal 
was. I hadn’t seen the books of the local for months, onky when I 
could get a glimpse of them, at a slndiane and the girl in the office, 
Hannah Brahinsky, the office secretary notified J. A. Etheridge that 
I had the audacity to look at the books. I am the business agent and 
vice president of the union, a member of the executive board—that I 
looked at the books. So he called me into the office and he called her 
into the office and closed the door and he turned around and he said— 
and he is a man that stands 6 foot 3—he is also a former deputy sheriff 
and he may have commission now from Kansas City, Mo. At least 
he claims he has. And he said, “I want you to understand that I am 
the boss. I am the boss of local 838. Thirion appointed me and ] 
don’t want you to look at the books and you don’t have-a right to look 
at the books.” 

Mr. McKenna. What was this man’s name? 

Mr. Cueviin. J. A. Etheridge. He was appointed over me as 
president of the local union. He was an elected vice president in 
local 541. ; 

Mr. McKenna. Whose union is that? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Ring’s. 

Mr. McKenna. They moved him over -you? 

Mr. Curvirn. They moved him—they threw the constitution out of 
the window. No man can be appointed under the constitution as an 
officer in another local union, unless he has been a member for 2 years 
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but in this case they just threw the constitution out and they put his 
in although he was an elected official and had years to run on his ows, 
job. They put him in over me rather than let me take care of the 
local. And he went on and told me that I had no right to look at 
the books, and, finally, the girl started crying and she left the room 
and I tried to reason with Etheridge. 

I said, “Bill, look, after all, I am vice president of the local T ay 
a member of the executive board. I do havea right to look at the books, 
I certainly want to know what is going on, not that I think that there 
is anything happening”—although the petty cash poy always = 
pearing, but that is just stamp money— “but,” I says, “I do have a rig 
to look at the books.” And he says, “You had better shut up if 
know what is good for you, you had better shut up.” So I didn’t kr 
what todo. The guy—I couldn't take another beating—so I still k 
trying to talk to him, and he finally got up and advanced against 
I say, “Look Bill, let’s not have any argument”—I was trying to talk 
my way out of it, and I did, I got out of the office, and I never went 
back there. 

I told my wife what had happened, and my wife became very ner- 
vous and upset, and she said, “You can’t go back there.” Says—wwe 
have been married 27 years and she has been very good to me, and | 
have no reason to do anything to hurt her, and I ‘knew I was hurting 
her by retaining my job these 4 years, because she has pleaded with me 
these 4 years to leave, but I honestly believe in the basic prine iple s of 
the labor movement. I have worked for unions for practically nothing. 
I have worked for as low as $10 and $15 a week. I helped to bui id 
unions. I never made any money, and I don’t have any money n 
and my wife put up with all this stuff all these years, but she says 
she just couldn’t take it any more, and so I just didn’t go back to ¢! 
office any more, and handed Mr. Thirion my resignation on March 4 
his hand at the Bellerive Hotel. 

Mr. Smirn. Just a minute. The committee will recess for 1! 
minutes. 

(At this time a recess in the proceedings was taken from 11:20 t 
11:30 a. m., July 2, 1953.) 

Mr. SmitH. The committee will please come to order. 

In view of all the testimony that this committee has heard, and 
having a general background of what has been going on in some labor 
-movements, I want to ask you whether or not this is.a fair inference to 
draw: That the basic trouble in this area with its disputes between 
labor unions—is it not a fact that the international teamsters union 
have set out-on a program to become the dominant labor union of the 
United States of America, and have as much power in their hands as 
John L. Lewis has over his coal miners—is that a reasonable inference 
to make? 

Mr. Cuevurn. Well, I wasn’t at the meeting held in Chicago of the 
conference of teamsters, but I did read the report in the Teamsters 
Journal, the June issue of the Teamsters Journal, where the progress 
was laid out to enter into the construction industry, and it is mv 
considered opinion that the aim of the teamsters’ union is to con- 
solidate all the crafts in the construction trade, in view of the fact 
that they can never settle their jurisdictional disputes, and set up 
industrial organization the same as John L. Lewis did when he set up 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, and it is my opinion that 
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there can be no solution to any jurisdictional disputes unless these va- 
rious aristocrats of labor set themselves up into an industrial organi- 
zation Where a contractor can hire a man to do the work, and if he 
happens to pick up a board that somebody don’t come along and say, 
“That is my work.” 

Mr. Suir. And you base what you have just stated upon your 
experience as a man who has been in the labor movement for the last 
25 years ? 

Mr. Curevirn. Yes; I do. My own union, the local union from 
which I am now withdrawn, and which I was forced to leave, is an 
industrial union. It has everything in it but truck drivers—retail 
salesmen, hat salesmen, factory wor ke ‘rs, egg breakers, candlers, cos 
metic . workers, seed workers—there isn’t anything, outside of approxi- 
mately 60 truck drivers, in the whole organization, and perhaps 150 
warehouse workers, and therefore, in my opinion, that is an industrial 
ynuion. 

Mr. Smiru. Not a craft union? 

Mr. Cuevurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Hittetson. Mr. Chevlin—first, let me qualify this—I am very 
nterested in this community. The one thing that I would like to see 
is labor peace, and I would like to see that the unions are run as 

hey should be. I would just like to confirm your opinion of a few 

inutes ago—in other words, you feel right now that the average labor 
leader in this area is more concerned with power than they are of 
advancing the cause of the workers; is that correct ! 

Mr. Curviin, No; it it not. You are speaking of the average labor 
eacler ¢ 

Mr. Hitzievson. I am talking about the ones we have been men 

ng all through your testimony. 
Cueviin. I am speaking of a few individuals, and you are 
trying to throw all of them in one sack. They are not all that way. 

Mr. Hitieitson. No; I am not, either. I am talking about the ones 
you have been mentioning for the last hour and a half in your testi- 
mony—do you feel that “those men you have been mentioning are 

erned with the advancement of the labor cause in this community ¢ 

“Mr. Cneviin. They are merely being used as tools in this entire 
operation. 

Mr. Hizetson. What would you do about it? You would oust 
them and then get proper union representatives in there . 

ar. CHEVLIN. Why the teamsters union has the best machiner y in 

e world to remove people of that type. 

” Me eee Why don’t they do it? 

Mr. CuHeviin. There is an attorney .of the teamsters’ union 
(pointing ], you ask him. 

Mr. Hitxtetson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Connon. Could I ask a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Suaru. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. As I understand, just at the start of this period after 
the recess, I heard you make some remark that part of the trouble and 
difficulty comes because of the nature of the organization, so many 
craft unions that it is difficult to define them—for instance, you have 
a change in technology, a different type of equipment being used re- 
placing the old technique where old lines have been drawn—is that 

what makes you think there should be some different organization? 
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Mr. Cuevirn. I am in perfect accord with that type of setup. ] 
don’t think they will ever settle any jurisdictional dispute under this 
old craft setup. There are too many kingdoms, too many people who 
want to retain power. 

Mr. Connon. Sometimes we all lose sight of this fact: This is a eer 
gressional committee. We are interested in getting facts that may 
lead to legislation. We are not a grand jury or a prosecutor of an 
sort. You are aware, of course, that more recent legislation in the 
labor-management relations field has gone toward the protection of 
existing crafts—I mean in the Taft-Hartley amendments to the old 
National Labor Relations Act, the Wagner Act—there were definite 
guaranties insofar as the elections were concerned for the crafts as 
against an industrial union—you think that is the wrong tendency? 

“Mr. C HEVLIN. Yes, I think it is. I think that.Dave Beck has got the 
right idea, but the methods being used in Kansas City, I don’t think 
are Dave Beck’s methods. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, you have the feeling that if—at least 
there should be—the. building trades council might act as a bargain- 
ing agent of a sort in an industrial forum rather than giving—— 

Mr. Cueviin. They haven’t been able to do it here. 

Mr. Connon. We have had the suggestion made by some of the p re. 
vious witnesses that they would like to see the building trades coune 
placed into receivership so it can function with the international ? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Well, I'll tell you my frank opinion of some of the 
people in the building trades council—I mean, after all, they ¢ oe 
settle anything among themselves. How can they expect to settle any 
thing with the employers? Because they don’t have the leadership 
They have a jellyfish bunch of leaders in the building trades council 

Mr. Connon. Of course, I think the ideal solution, it seems too 
simple—— ; 

Mr. Cuevirn. I might add at this time—TI would like to get this int 
the record, that the builders associatton—they can’t cloak themselve: 
either, because in one of our contracts W. W. Hutton, who is the rep- 
resentative of the builders association, agreed to have his name in- 
serted in a clause in this contract as an arbitrator for the union. Ih 
other words, at the Luzier Corp., an arbitration clause was set up and 
the builders association and 541 were so thick at that time that Hut 
ton readily agreed to be the union arbitrator where there is one man 
appointed by the union, one by the company and one by a judge of 
some court. He agreed to be the union’s representative. Why? I 
don’t know why. They were thick at that time. 

Mr. Connon. Of course, your experience with your local—your local 
is not prim: arily concerned with the construction trades, is it? 

Mr. Cneviin. Well, no, but the man that pushed me around and 
did everything he could, he came out of 541, and he is the man that 
brought Hutton into the picture. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, your local is now headed by a mat 
from the teamsters construction workers ? 

Mr. Cneviin. That is correct. 

Mr. Conpon. But your local—— 

Mr. Cuevirn. We are an industrial organization. .We take any- 
thing. At that time—TI say “we”—but at the time we would ti ake anv 
people, anybody, whether they made 40 cents an hour or $2 an hour. 
We took anybody that wanted organization and wanted protection. 
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Mr. Connon. Well, of course, every di: ay the strike goes on, that the 

men don’t work, why you are losing wages and losing ae tion that 
should be had, and this is probably too sensible a suggestion, but I wish 

that all of the people involved would decide to go back to work right 
now and then thresh this suff out around the t: able and come up with 
something they can live under, but keep working meanwhile, because, 
obviously, the strike is going to end some day. 

Mr. CHEVLIN. Mr. ( ‘ondon, you area former teamster and you know 
what the score is. I don’t have to tell you. All that has to be done to 
settle the strike is for local 541 to withdraw the clause from the con- 
tract about jurisdiction and everybody will go back to work. That’s 

LV opinion. I think—— 

“Mr. Conpon. It is probably more complicated than that 

Mr. Cuevuin. I don’t know. 

Mr. Connon. Whatever the complications are it seems to me they 
should be ironed out while the men are working and not while the 
men are on the bricks. 

Mr. Cuevurn. I think it is the saddest thing in the world that this 
strike has hit this community. ‘I think it is the most flagrant show of 
irresponsibility to the community and to the people, the members of 
the union, to force these people out of work over jobs that may involve 
only 10 or L ) people. 

Mr. Connon. Well, I agree that. from all I have heard so far, this 
strike seems to me to be an unnecessary one, but the thing is to try to 
resolve it—the thing is to try to get the.people who do have the au- 
thority to stop it te agree to stop it on some temporary basis, if neces- 
sary, and try to thresh out their difficulties. 

Mr. Cueviin. Mr. Condon, you are talking in cireles. After all you 
spoke to the representative of the teamsters and you spoke to the team- 
sters’ attorney, and you know what the score ts and you know what you 
are trying to lead me into. 

Mr. Convon. I am not trying to lead you into anything. I am 
stating my point of view which le xpressed last night when Mr. Burke 
was on the stand. I suggested that they go back to work and resolve 
the difficulties while the men are working, that is all. That stil] seems 
to me a sensible thing to do. 

Mr. Cueviin. It has nothing to do with me personally, I am not—— 

Mr. Connon. All right 

Mr. Cureviry. And | have given up my life in building labor unions 

id Tam out on the street because I was honest and decent enough to 
try to run a decent organization. 

Mr. Smrri. Do you know Mr. H. L. Hoffa? 

Mr. Cueviin. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Smirru. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Cuevuin. Well, I know he is vice president of the Teamsters 
International Union. He is the president of the Teamsters Joint 
Council in Detroit, and he came up the hard way. 

Mr. Smirx. And he also got this whole area, the Central States area 
under his jurisdiction, hasn’t he? 

Mr. Cuevurn. I understand he has. 

Mr. Smrru. Does he bear the same kind of a reputation that O. L. 
Ring does? 

Mr. Cuevuirn. Yes, he does. 

Mr. Smrru. And that is bad? 
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Mr. Cuevuin. Well, I don’t know. I think Jimmy’s tactics have 
changed some in the last 5 or 6 years. I think he has outlived—— 

Mr. Horrman. Tell him what he did to you? 

Mr. Cuevuin. A lot of things that he did years ago. He was just 
a young fellow and misguided, and I think he is a pretty smart boy 
myself. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us your experience with him? 

Mr. Curviin. Well, I didn’t actually have any experience dire tly 
with him. 

Mr. Horrman. In Detroit? 

Mr. Curvuirn. He was hired by somebody else to do a job on me, 
and he did it. 

Mr. Lucas. Who are you talking about, Mr. Chevlin? 

Mr. Cuevuin. Jimmy Hoffa. 

Mr. Smiru. Vice president in charge of all this area, assistant to 
O. L. Ring—he beat him up. 

Mr. Lucas. Let him tell it. 

Mr. Cuevurn. Well, I don’t know—at that time I can’t say too 
much—I was an organizer with the CIO and entered Detroit for the 
optical workers organizing committee, and I organized the town a: 
I organized every ~ shop in the town and negotis ited contracts, an 

there was one big shop left, the Yeoman Optical Co., and it was my 

understanding at that time that Frank Bartel, who was the head of 
the Detroit Federation of Labor, had an interest in the Yeomar 
Optical Co., or at least he carried some weight with the company, 
and the company asked him to intercede in trying to keep me from 
organizing those people. 

So I went ahead with my organizing job, stood in front of the 
building, passed out leaflets and held meetings and did all the Jimmy 
Higgins .work necessary, and I got a majority of the members! i 
signed up, and one morning I came out of the Keller Hotel and there 
were 4 men in a car, and these 4 men, I was told, and I later ident fi 1 
a picture, that Jimmy Hoffa was one of them, and they beat me 
with chains. 

Mr. Somiru. All right. 

Mr. Connon. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Cuevurn. 1940; but, as I say, at that time he was young and 
misguided, probably misled by some of the older people in the union, 
and I don’t think that, at least I don’t know it to be a fact, that 
Hoffa would use those methods : again today. 

Mr. Horrman. Now he is, according to the sworn testimony, in 
Detroit the head of a group that is forcing the people who make 
from $75 to $80 or $90 a week to kick in $5 a week in dues? 

Mr. Cueviin. Well, that was some kind of a jukebox racket, wasn’t 
it? It wasn’t anything to do with the teamsters? 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, yes, it belonged to the teamsters union, bli 
your dear heart. 

Mr. Smiru. 895. 

Mr. Cueviin. You know one thing, we didn’t get any report here 
in Kansas City about what went on in Detroit. 

Mr. Smrru. We will give it to you some day. 

Mr. Curvirn. I did buy some of the Detroit papers and heard 
about some of that testimony. 
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Mr. McKenna. You say that the union involved in Detroit was not 
a teamsters union? Does this union of yours—is that composed of 
teamsters ¢ 

Mr. Curvirn. Well, at that time I was working with the CIO. 

Mr. McKenna. No; the union you have just : talked about that we 
have investigated before? 

Mr. Curvurn. I don’t know whether they were affiliated with any- 
one. 

Mr. McKenna. You told us a while ago what the membership of 
your union now is. What is the membership ? 

Mr. Curevirn. What union? 

Mr. McKenna. The teamsters union you just left? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Approximately 1,100. 

Mr. McKenna. hed how many of them actually drive a truck? 

Mr. Cuevirn. Oh, I would say about 60 or 70. 

Mr. McKenna. And what do the rest of them do? 

Mr. Cuevirn. They are factory workers, seed workers, paper 
workers; it is in the record. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Cuevuin. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. All right. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
I think the citizens of this community—and I am expressing my own 
opinion about this matter—I think you have performed a valuable 
service to the citizens of this area. 

Mr. Horrman. I will go for that. 

Mr. Hitierson. I will go for that. 

Mr. Curviry. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Manninea. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make ‘in the record 
the same objections for this witness, Otto Bowles, that I have hereto- 
fore made for some of the other witnesses. 

Mr. Smrru. It will be admitted. 


TESTIMONY OF OTTO BOWLES, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


(Otto Bowles called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn 
on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. State your full. name. 

Mr. Bowrrs. Otto Bowles. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell the last name? 

Mr. Bowtes. B-o-w-l-e-s. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your position ? 

Mr. Bowes. I am business agent and president of the laborers’ dis- 
trict council. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you live in the city? 

Mr. Bowtes. Springfield, Mo. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the makeup of the laborers’ district 
council ? 

Mr. Bowzes. It is made up of about 15 locals, 14—13 in western 
Missouri and 2 in Kansas. I cover the western half of Missouri and 
‘ counties in Kansas. I have one construction local in Kansas City, 
Kans., and a local at the Hercules Powder Co. at Sunflower, Kans. 

Mr. McKenna. How many in and around Kansas City, Mo. ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Four. 
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Mr. McKenna. What are they ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Heavy laborers local 663. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the head of that one? 

Mr. Bow tes. Willard Wilkinson, the building laborers 264, My 
Irving is the business representative for. that local. Then we have 
the hodcarriers and masontenders, local 255. Mr. Bestor is business 
representative, and one in Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the function of the council of the locals‘ 

Mr. Bowtes. These locals are affiliated with the council, and it is my 
duty to police the territory and keep these locals informed of w: 
coming up and to foster harmony among the locals and create good w \ 
and good relationship with the public. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you or anybody in your family ever get any 
thing of value from Oscar R. Burden ¢ 

Mr. Bow es. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Nothing? 

Mr. Bow es. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you or anyone in your family ever got any 
thing of value from any person or organization with which you or any 
of your locals or your union has dealings? 

Mr. Bowtrs. No, sir; other than an exchange of Christmas gifts. 

Mr. McKenna. Nothing more, say, than $100? 

Mr. Bow gs. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Nothing greater in value? 

Mr. Bow rs. Oh, no; far less. 

Mr. McKenna. Either you or any member of your family? 

Mr. Bowtes. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you got nothing from Burden ? 

Mr. Bow es. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you describe the way you think the A. F. 
of L. Building Trades Council is operating here and whether or not 
you think it is doing its job. 

Mr. Bowtrs. Sir, I do not attend council meetings here. I work: 
I travel a lot, drive approximately 8,000 miles a month. So I don't 
have much time to attend council meetings here in Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you think is causing the shutdown here in 
Kansas City ? 

Mr. Bowtes. The contractors don’t seem to want to negotiate. They 
are holding up for something. I don’t know what it is. 

Mr. McKenna. They haven’t explained to you what it is? 

Mr. Bow rs. Not to me; no, sir. The labor council has committees 
from the council that meet with the builders association and the heavy 
contractors. Of course, I am a member of the committees. I sit in if 
I want to or if they ask me to, I do. Otherwise they go ahead and 
function. 

Mr. McKenna. Does your union deal only with heavy construction 

Mr. Bow es. No, sir; there is a State group we negotiate with. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the reason for the stoppage of heavy ce 
struction? 

Mr. Bowers. The contractors, as I understand through our commit- 
tee, they haven’t offered anything along the line of wages. They have 
inade offers. I mean they haven't made anything acceptable ; and we 
think conditions in the contract such as our general conditions, they 
haven’t agreed to some provisions that has been in the contract. for 
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They want to delete some provisions which we have had her 
years. 

Mr. McKenna. Relating to roving stewards? 

Mir. Bowies. No; I don’t think that is in it. 

Mr. McKenna. And they won’t pay as much money as you want 
them to pay! 

Mr. Bowes. Well, we are negotiating for a wage inerease and the 
committees have submitted a wage increase. 

Mr. McKenna. And the contractors are willing or not willing to 
pay as much as they have been paying / 

: | Mr. Bowes. The contractors, I understand, have asked that some 
hing be set out, a plan to settle jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. McKenna. And that is the basis of the difficulty ¢ 

Mr. Bowes. That is what the contractors say they want, something 
concrete in writing Incorporated in the contract, and I understand 
from our people it conflicts with the plan now set up in Washington 
vhich our international union is now a part of. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that plan working in Kansas City ? 

Mr. Bowes. It has worked as far as I know. 

Mr. McKenna, It is the cause of jurisdictional disputes in the 
Kansas City area? 

Mr. Bowes. I would say the contractors probably haven’t used 
this plan as they should. They have to go to Washington. Maybe 
some of the unions haven't. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean if you have a jurisdictional dispute in 
Kansas City it has to go to W ashington to get it settled? 

Mr. Bowes. If it can’t be settled locally, that is true. 

Mr. McKenna, And that is the system your organization wants to 
continue ¢ 

Mr. Bowes. That’s right. In fact, our international insists on it. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you have the checkoff system ¢ 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. All companies? 

Mr. Bowtes. No, sir, just the ones that agree to it. 

Mr. Smirn. And when they have the ¢ hec! koff systems for the com- 
panies, where does the company send the money? To the local # 

Mr. Bowes. Usually to the local; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. I believe you sent me a telegram the other day, did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir: I did. I was afraid I would be gone here 
and you might get after me and I wanted you to know I was on the 
way in. 

Mr. Smiru. I want to see if this is the telegram you sent me and 
if Western Union transmitted it as you sent it ? 

Mr. Bowtes. All right, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. “Will arrive in Kansas City this afternoon to present 


my records in detail regarding money p: iid to me by the O. R. Burden 
Corp.’ 


Mr. Bowes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. And the Burden Co. did pay you money then? 

Mr. Bow.rs. They paid—this pipeline job of Burden’s, there were 
three locals involved: Local 663 of Kansas City, local 1128, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., that is up in the northeastern part of the State, and local 
419 at St. Joseph, directly north of Kansas City 50 miles. And the 
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three locals agreed amongst themselves that I should handle the 
checkoff, the financial details and transactions, meaning that the com. 
pany would. check off the initiation fees from the new hires that they 
made on the job and then each week send me the list of the names a: 
what was withheld, and a check for that amount payable to the loca 
to the three locals. 

Mr. Smirn. And those checkoffs and the money you received we 
paid to you by check? 

Mr. Bowtrs. Yes, sir. I have the voucher, the detached part wit! 
me and the amount paid and what period. 

Mr. Smitn. Then if Mr. O. R. Burden said that he gave you $500 in 
cash that was wrong and in error? 

Mr. Bowes. He did not give me $500 in cash or check. The only 
money I received was from the company payable to these unions. 

Mr. Smirn. And at no time did you ever get any money or thing 
of value from Mr. O. R. Burden ? 

Mr. Bowtrs. No, sir. I think I did get a couple of drinks of 
whisky on their job one time. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, we are not concerned about things like that. 

Mr. Conpon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you hold your present job in August 1952 

Mr. Bowrrs. August 1952, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Where was your office at that time? 

Mr. Bowtes. Where was my office at that time? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes. 

Mr. Bow tgs. I have two offices, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, where were they? 

Mr. Bowtes. I have one at No. 3 East Armour here in Kansas 
City, and one in Springfield, Mo., in a room of my home. 

Mr. Lucas. In August 1952, did you meet and talk with Mr. Osear 
Burden ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Mr. Burden came to my office, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Burden came to your office in August 1952? 

Mr. Bow tgs. - Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. And your office at that time was No. 3 East Armour 
Street here in Kansas City? 

Mr. Bowtzs. It has been ever since I have been on this job. 

Mr. Lucas. That is where you met him? 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. At the time he was there, Mr. Bowles, did he offer to 
make any payment to you? 

Mr. Bow tes. No, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Was there any transfer of funds for any reason at that 
time ? 

Mr. Bow gs. No, sir, there was not. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you make any promises to him? 

Mr. Bowes. No, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Why did he come to see you? 

Mr. Bowes. The job was practically over. He said he wanted to 
tell me how smoothly the job had operated. The job was practically 
over in August. I am glad you brought that up, sir, because I won 
dered why he would need protection as he stated in the paper. I 
quote “That he paid for this protection for me to handle my sub- 
ordinates, so to speak.” And the job was practically over in August. 
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That is when I met Mr. Burden. As I say, he than ked me for ¢o 
operation and the way the job was handled. I would like to tell— 

Mr. Lucas. When was the job finished ? 

Mr. Bowtes. It was finished, I think the majority ae he ore 
were gone the latter part of August. Of course, on a pipelin toh 
they have a cleanup crew that goes along the line and picks up various 
ieces of machinery and equipment, smooths out the right-of-way 

and so forth and so on. I know some boys stay on the pipeline even 
otha the pipes are under ground for a few weeks. The ‘y keep a crew 
of men. 

Mr. Lucas. Are those men members of your union? 

Mr. Bowres. Of our union ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes? 

Mr. Bow.rs. No. may be teamsters, may be 
ply pefitters, I don’t know. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you represent some of those people ¢ 

Mr. Bowtes. No, I only represented the laborers. 

Mr. Lucas. Then he didn’t come by to thank you, or to ask you 
to assist him in keeping peace among his employees who would oper 
ate this cleanup job you have described ? 

Mr. Bowtes. No, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Your people then were going out of his employmi 
the latter part of August, as you said? 

Mr. Bow tes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. And when did he come to see you—in the first p 
August, or the middle of August, or the latter part of Augus 

Mr. Bowtes. Sir, I don’t remember. I didn’t keep any cx 
on that. Many times a contractor calls me on the phone or « 
and sits a spell, drinks a cup of coffee and discusses varlou 
men they hire, and the contract provisions. 

Mr. Lucas. And you say Mr. Burden came by to see you in 
1952, for the purpose of thanking you for your cooperatio 

Mr. Bowtes. Along those lines we talked about. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you discuss any other subject ? 

Mr. Bowtes. No. 

Mr. Lucas. He just dropped by and said “Thank you”? 

Mr. Bow tes. He did say “I hope to come back in your territory 
some time. I bid on all these lines and certainly have enjoyed our 
relationship with the laborers.” And then-he said the men 
whole, I mean the unions as a whole, that worked on this job. 

Mr. Lucas. He vag seem grateful to you? 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, si - he cert: uinly did. 

Mr. Lucas. Did ay seem grateful enough to you that he wanted to 
give you something, Mr. Bowles? 

Mr. Bownes. No, sir; he didn’t give me anything. 

Mr. Lucas. But there was an attitude of thankfulness? 

Mr. Bowes. That’s right. 

Mr. Lucas. Of course, you expressed your gratitude to him—you 
were glad to be able to supply him with labor? 

Mr. Bowes, Certainly. 
I think. r 

Mr. Lucas. In this atmos phe re of good feeling there wasn’t any- 
thing passed except kind words? 

Mr. o wes. No, sir. 
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Mr. Lucas. That is all. 

Mr. Smiru That is all. You will return to the witness stand at 3 
o'clock. ‘The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Recess in the proceedings taken at 12 m. to 2 p. m., July 2, 1953.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, Hon, 
Wint Smith (chariman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith (presiding), tite: Lucas, 
Hillelson, and Condon. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe and William F. McKenna. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF OTTO BOWLES, SPRINGFIELD, M0O.—Resumed 


(Otto Bowles resumed the stand and testified further, as follows:) 

Mr. Smiru. You wish to make a statement for the record, Mr, 
Bowles? 

Mr. Bow tgs. I want the public to know that I have a complete 
record of all the financial transactions between the O. R. Burden 
Corp., and the unions involved, of which I handle the money. That is 
open to investigation, or if you want copies of those reports, I have 
them for you. The money that I received from the company and the 
money I have tendered to the locals, that is what I meant by the 
records, sir, when I told you I have them her, and I have the detached 
part of the check sent to me by the O. R. Burden Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
It says “O. R. Burden, payroll deduction for initiation fees and dues 
for so and so.” 

Mr. SmitH. What is the amount of the check? 

Mr. Bowes. This is $352, $389, $210, goes on through. Here is 
ending June 1, 1952, $406; June 8, 1952, $382; June 15, 1952, $435. 

Mr. McKenna. How much was that? 

Mr. Bow tes. Four thirty-five. 

Mr. McKenna. For 1 week? 

Mr. Bowugs. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you do for that? 

Mr. Bow.es. Ending that week—that is for a full week, deductions, 
initiation fees, and dues; they would tender me a check each week. 
June 22, 1953, $326. 

Mr. Situ. What is your initiation fee to start working for the 
Burden Co.? — 

Mr. Bow tes. Fifty dollars. 

Mr. Smiru. Fifty dollars? 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Smitu. That was common laborers? 

Mr. Bowtes. That was common laborers. We have semiskilled 
laborers. 

Mr. Smiru. But the basic initiation was $50? 

Mr. Bowtes. Fifty dollars. 

Mr. Smirn. Those odd cents that you have got on those checks, that 
was for dues? Is that right? 

Mr. Bow.es. Well, yes; I imagine so. I don’t know how they fig- 
ured that. They checked off a doilar a day on every employee, every 
day he works, a dollar a day. 
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Mr. Smirn. That is in lieu of initiation fees? 

Mr. Bow tes. That is not the initiation fee. He pays the initia- 
tion fee before this—there is any dues, 

Mr. Smiru. If a man comes up and hasn’t got $50, can he go to 
work ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sara. Then they collect a dollar a day? 

Mr. Bowres. Mr. Burden, or his official, would put the man to work 
and he would sign an authorization card authorizing the company to 
deduct a dollar a day until the $50 was paid, and then thereafter $2 
a month dues. 

Mr. Smirn. All right, Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Convon. All that money went into the union, did it? 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir. I have a record of those individual amounts. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that record open to the inspection of the indi- 
vidual members? 

Mr. Bowes. Yes, sir. The business was transacted through the 
Union National Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Bowles, are your people ready to go to work? 

Mr. Bowtgs. Yes, sir; our people in the Kansas C ity, area have been 
locked off the job, out of work, locked out. 

Mr. Lucas. Are your people in other than heavy construction work, 
ready to go to work? 

Mr. Bowtes. We have told the contractors that we would negotiate 
with them, go back to work. 

Mr. Lucas. Would you cross.a picket line if the teamsters put up 
a picket line? 

Mr. Bowtes. Personally, I wouldn’t cross any picket line. I am a 
union man. I speak personally. 

Mr. Lucas. Would you recommena that your members cross a picket 
line, if necessary to cross such a line, in order to get some ammunition 
lowing out of Sunflower and Lake City ? 

Mr. Bowtes. I have never instructed our people, I don’t have that 
power to do that. I am not a business agent of a local union, there- 
fore I wouldn’t have that authority. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, my interest, Mr. Bowles, is in returning these 
men to work, and in getting munitions of war into production again 
at Sunflower and at Lake “City, and the completion of Grandview 
Air Base. Can you tell this committee with certainty, Mr. Bowles, 
that your men would return to work if there were work available for 
them there today? 

Mr. Bowtes. The laborers, the members of the laborers’ union, are 
ready now a return to work. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all I wanted to hear. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrman. You say that—pardon me—were you through? You 
said that the members of your union would return to work if the con- 
tractors would negotiate. Now, it is none of our business—I speak 
for just the one committee—it is none of our business as to whether 
the contractors or the members of the union are right or wrong, that 
is clear beyond our jurisdiction. You understand that? 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. We haven’t any right at all to tell you or the con- 
tractors what you ought todo. Just what is it, however, that remains 
to be negotiated 2 
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Mr. Bowirs. The local 663, of which Mr. Wilkinson is business 
agent, and local 1290, on the Kansas dae have contractual relations 
with the heavy contractors association and the heavy contractors 
association have locked the boys out, We have been willing to. go to 
work. We have notified the contractor 'S, We are rei udy to go to work. 

Mr. Horrman. “If.” You have an “if” in it. What is the “if”? 

Mr. Bow.es. We don’t have an “if.” 

Mr. Horrman. You said a moment ago—and pardon me if I speak 
loudly, I don’t mean anything, just a little way I have—you say “if 
they would negotiate we would go back to work.” Or 

Mr. Bowtes. Start negotiating. 

Mr. Horrman. What do you want to negotiate? What are the pro- 
visions in the contract? 

Mr. Bowes. Working conditions? 

Mr. Horrman. What are they, specifically, what is it that you want 
the contractors to do which they, so far, have not been willing to do? 

Mr. Bowtes. Well, I haven’t attended all the meetings with the com- 
mittee but we are negotiating for an agreement for renewal of the pres- 
ent agreement, and, of course, increase in wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; but specifically, what is it, what are the points 
of difference between you and those who speak for the heavy 
industries ? 

Mr. Bowtes. The point of difference in the heavy contractors’ asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Bowtrs. The heavy contractors want to draw up some sort of 
plan:to settle jurisdiction disputes. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you want to do that? 

Mr. Bow tes. We are willing to go along on a plan that doesn’t con- 
flict with the plan that is now set up in Washington that our union 
is a part of. 

Mr. Horrman. So far as negotiations are concerned, you cannot 
negotiate any different contract or solution of the jurisdiction dispute, 
than the one set up in Washington? 

Mr. Bow es. Oh, no; we have an open mind on it, it could he 
changed. 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t understand your statement ? 

Mr. Bowes. We have an open mind on that, sir. Certainly we will 
do everything possible to come to an amicable agreement with. them. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, what are the other points, if any, on which you 
cannot agree or have not been able to agree? 

Mr. Bowtes. Well, the contractors have refused to negotiate on 
wages and working conditions until this plan is agreed upon. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean on wages? 

Mr. Bow es. They refused until “this jurisdictional plan is settled. 

Mr. Horrman. And on working conditions? 

Mr. Bow es. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any plan now on wages? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, as I say, I am not familiar with negotiations, I 
haven't been sitting in with the committee. 

Mr. Horrman. It seems to me—there was a statement made fast 
night. unfortunately I couldn’t be here, that the contractors were to 
blame, that the workers were ready to go back on the job, but the heavy 
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construction men wouldn't negotiate. Now, I am trying to find out 
what are the things that they refuse to take under advisement and 
consider £ 

Mr. Bowers. We have notified the heavy contractors that our people 
would go back to work and continue negtiations and we would keep 
working. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, I have heard that three times. Negotiate 
what particular things’ Do you want so much more an hour, is that 

e of the points ? 

Mr. Bow tes, I think there has been a request for wage insreases; 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Horrman, All right. Has there been a request for change in 
working conditions ? 

Mr. Bowtes. I don’t think there is any request for change of any 
importance. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; and what about working stewards or roving 
stewards, 

Mr. Bowes. Been nothing mentioned about that as far as I know. 

Mr. Horr iN. There was an old contract between that indust ry and 
your union. was there not ? 

. Mr. BowLeEs. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And that old contract provided for stewards, did it 
not f 

Mr. Bow es. I think there is some mention in there of stewards. 

Mr. HorrMan. Nonworking stewards? 

Mr. Bowes. There is nothing said in there about a nonworking 
steward in the contract that I know of, 

Mr. Horrman. No; but the practice was to have a nonworking stew- 
ard, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Bow es. Not to my knowledge, 

Mr. Horrman. It wasn’t? 

Mr. Bownes. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, isn’t it true—— 

Mr. Bowes. I have been steward on many jobs and I have worked, 
before taking this job. ; 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, but some of them don’t, that is apparent from 
the testimony. 

Mr. Bow es. It is apparent, yes, but I am not acquainted with it, 
sir, with that practice. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, what the contractors are refusing to do is 
refusing to negotiate until you people are ready, the unions, I mean 
by the people, are ready to forget this nonworking steward business, 
isn’t that it? 

Mr. Bow.szs.. I don’t know whether that is the obstacle or not. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t that what they say ? 

Mr. Bowes. That is what I. have heard some of them mention. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you know of any reason why the officials of a 
union should determine who should or should not work for the con- 
tractors ¢ 

Mr. Bowies. The union doesn’t take that—doesn’t do that, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Well. the evidence here—there is evidence here on 

veral instances that the union insists upon the employment of this 

that individual as a foreman. You understand that? 
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Mr. Bowtes. The choosing of a foreman is entirely up to the con- 
tractor. The employer has a right, certainly, to choose his foreman, 

Mr. Horrman. Pick his own foreman? 

Mr. Bow tes. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the union is absolutely wrong if it insists in 
any case that the management take the foreman, is it ? 

Mr. Bow rs. I don’t know of any particular case in the laborers’ 
organization th: it our people have insisted “you take this individual 
as a foreman. 

Mr. Horrman. But the union as a matter of fact, is seeking : 
ever-increasing power or authority in connection with m anagemen 

Mr. Bowxes. Not in the laborer organization, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How about the others? 

Mr. Bowtes. I don’t have any knowledge of the operation of the 
other unions. I have worked with them and met them on jobs and 
sit down and joined with them on setting up contracts, but as far as 
knowing their procedure or their w orking rules, I do not. 

Mr. Horrman. Asa matter of fact, isn’t it a position of your union 
that it should have an increasingly greater part in management? 

Mr. Bowtes. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you know 

-Mr. Bowres. We want our people to go out and do a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s pay. We want to be on an equal basis. 

Mr. Horrman. But, of course, you do insist that your people won't 
work with people who are not members of the union? Doesn't the 
union insist on that ? 

Mr. Bow es. That’s never come before me. 

Mr. Horrman. Doesn’t your union insist on that, and isn’t that the 
policy of the union? 

Mr. Bowes. It may be a policy of an individual, that he wouldn't 
want to go out and work with the nonunion people. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t that the policy of.the union? 

Mr. Bow es. No. 

Mr. Horrman. To enforce that policy, isn’t it'the custom to put a 
picket line on a plant? 

Mr..Bow gs. If we go here to organize an employer, he employs all 
nonunion people, and the employer refuses to negotiate with us, we 
banner him as being a nonunion employer. We have that right. 

Mr. Horrman. You have the right to picket? 

Mr. Bowtes. Peaceful picketing. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure, peaceful picketing, and in addition to that, 
it is the policy of your union men not to work with nonunion mené 

Mr. Bowtes. It has always been my policy to work with unionmen, 
but I belong to a union. .I know the union has built up the conditions 
of its members. Certainly everybody ought to help pay the freight. 

Mr. Horrman. Then what you said implies the answer to my ques- 
tion would have been “yes,” doesn’t it? 

Mr. Bowtes. Will you restate your question ? 

Mr. Horrman. It is the policy of the. members of your union not 
to work with nonunionmen ? 

Mr. Bow tes. No. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Bowtes. No. — 
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Mr. HorrmAn. You mean to say that your union doesn’t follow a 
olicy of refusing to work with nonunionmen ? 

Mr. Bowes. We refer men if a contractor calls for men. We send 
him men, and we take for granted that he is a union contractor and 
all his employees are members of a union. We usually have con- 
tracis———- 

Mr. Horrman. And the members of your organization refuse to 
work with the employees that he selects if they are nonunionmen? 

Mr. Bowtes. I don’t know of cases like that, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, that’s all. 

Mr. Connon. Well now, we have gone into this about the impasse, 
as I recall Mr. Burke’s testimony last night, he read into the record 
or testified relating to the demands that the laborers union had made 
on the heavy construction industries. I have a sheet here listing 
them. As I understand, the laborers wanted 25 cents an hour above 
the common laborer rate for tree trimmers; men handling creosote 
or other chemically treated materials, 15 cents an hour above the com- 
mon laborer rate; barco tampermen, 10 cents per hour above the jack- 
hammer men—Georgia buggy men by power or hand the same rate 
as air tool operators; deckhands on floating epopment, 814 cents 
er hour above the common laborer rate; increase of 1714. ce ents an 
aed across the board; sandhog scale $1.50 per shift increase; $1 
per shift for pressure men when sealing or concreting a lock chamber. 
Those apparently were the basic union demands at the time negotia- 
tions stalled between the heavy constructors and the laborers union? 

Mr. Bow es. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. My understanding was that the Heavy Comiteesabties 
Association w anted to eliminate the welfare plan which apparently 
is only about a year old, and they wanted to eliminate the clause from 
the existing contract that relates to foremen and their membership in 
the union which, my understanding, has been prevalent in this area 
for a number of years. They wanted to eliminate the calling of the 
union hall for new employees which, I understand, has been a stand- 
ard practice here for years. There were certain demands with rela- 
tion to arbitration and certain demands relating to the financial res- 
ponsibility of the union for its stewards, and then finally, probably 
— important, that their final position was at this time they didn’t 
feel a wage increase was justifiable. That, as I understand it, is where 
the parties were the last time they negotiated ? 

Mr. Bowtgs. That’s right, sir. The contractors were wanting to 
delete a good many clauses that had been in the contracts for a good 
many years and was the standard practice in this area as you stated. 

Mr. Sir. Is that all? 

Mr. Convon. That’s all. 

Mr. Horrman. It costs money to put a plant in condition to op- 
erate ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Sir? , 

Mr. Horrman. It costs money, sometimes large sums to put a plant 

where there has been an end to the work, to put it again in condition 
so it can operate to capacity ? 

Mr. Bowtes. I suppose there would be some expense there, addi- 

tional expense; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand it, from reading the paper, the 
contractors take the position that they are not going to work or put 
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the men back to work until they have some assurance that the work 
will continue. Now, if they go back without a contract, then you can 
go on strike any time, can’t you, for any demand? 

Mr. Bowtes. I imagine these unions. I know our union, would be 
sincere if we went back to work, we would endeavor to continue work. 
ing, continue to negotiate. 

Mr. Horrman. But the history has been one strike after another: 
either a strike or slowdown, something of that kind. Now, do you see 
any reason why the contractors should. just call it off and spend money 
to-put the plants in operation without any assurance they are going 
to continue to operate for sometime ? 

Mr. Bow1es. I think—you speak of continuous strikes here. | 
think you will find them all over the country. 

Mr. Horrman. One is down in St. Louis, where there are several] 
thousand employees—and some 60,000 people, if I remember correctly 
from the paper last night—but only 2,000 on strike, but the rest, the 
forty or fifty thousand are out of work because of the strike of those 
2,000. 

Mr. Bowters. Certainly I agree—- 

Mr. Horrman. My point is this: You criticize the contractors be- 
vause they refuse to spend money and get the place ready for the 
workers, until they have some assurance that the work will continue 
for at least sometime, definite time ¢ 

Mr. Bow rs. In answer to your question, sir, I say the unions and 
the employers both have some responsibility. Now, I am hopeful that 
this thing can be ironed out peacefully. 

Mr. Horrman. So is everyone else. 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. This thing as it comes to us here—all I know about 
it is what we get from the witnesses—is that most of these strikes, 
practically all of them, slowdown, are the result of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, that is, disputes as to which union will have the work. 

Mr. Bowtes. I eee my doubt, speaking personally, whether all of 
them are caused by jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. Horrman. Not all of them, but most of it. 

. That’s all. 

Mr. Bowres. After.consulting my attorney about the immunity of 
a person testifying on this stand, whether they are subject to civil 
suits or not. Could you answer that, sir 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me? 

Mr. Smitu. What is that? 

Mr. Bow es. If a witness comes up here, swears under oath and 
accuses someone of something, is there any recourse, civil suit? 

- Mr. Connon. You are talking about an action for libel or slander! 

Mr. Bow es. Are they immune for suit ? 

Mr. Connon. Action for libel and slander. It is my understanding 
that these hearings are privileged and no action for libel or slander 
lies. 

Mr. Bow tes. I intend to sue Mr. Burden because this is a serious 
thing. I have been operating in this area a good many years, and 
I have never been accused of anything like this ‘before, and I have my 
job. My job isa job of responsibility. I represent over 15,000 peopl 
and they have 
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Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, I think that’s between this g 
and the counsel] and the person Vou Want to sue, li is not the 
of t his committee, 

Mr. SMivu. You consult vour attorney. 

Mr. Lueas, I agree with you. I think that’s a very good idea. { 
W ild li ke to get you ane Mr. Burde n in the court room to see whe ‘the r 
you acce spted that S500. It is not the duty of this committee to tind 
out. I'll tell you what [wi ido. If you sue him, I'll come here and 
be your witness to the fact that he m: ade that statement before us 

Mr. Bowes. Theis you. It seems that this is a great country to 
live in, but anybody can get up on the stand and accuse anybody of 
anything—I suppose it is a democratic way to do it—but ever ybor ly 
should have a chance to come back and respond to the accusation 
and do something about it. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you live here? 

Mr. Bow tes. I live in a small town down here, and [ have to live 
with the people. Boy, them papers have been earrying this story; 
it is going to cause me to lose a plant down there that I have been 
negotiating for—I mean trying to organize—I am supposed to be a 
kind of an organizer, I jus st about had the place. 

Mr. Horeman. You have suffered damages because you can’t collec 
initiation fees or dues? 

Mr. Bowes. Sir, Lam not in a position to collect any dues; I haven't 
won the election. I have to petition the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election. I have to win the election first, before I 
ecan—the union ean—collect any dues, It has damaged my char- 
acter, and it is hard for me to explain to these people. 

Mr. Horrman. I wouldn’t worry too much about that, because 
usually they can’t damage your character very much. Most of the 
Congressmen have been accused of everything from sheep stealing 
on up. 

Mr. Bowxes. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. It doesn’t hurt us very much. The people at home 
know you. Here is something that might be of benefit to the workers 
and industry; I will read it to you. Preliminary, I will say that in 
my own district one of the counties—we have a plant that has been 
making parts for the Kaiser people on planes. You have one here. 
Here is this story in the Kansas City Star, over here, and it says: 

The Detroit News said today that word has gone .around the Pentagon 
to shun the Detroit area on future contracts because of labor union abuses. 

You see, it has hurt all of us, especially the workers, when it 
applies, or when a community gets the reputation. Now, Detroit 
has a—quite a few people—it will soon be maybe 50 or 75 thousand, 
out of work—there is that Kaiser-Frazer. It affects my district. 
It is of interest to everyone to sort of make concessions and get along 
best they can. 

Mr. Bowtes. I have a high respect for you gentlemen. I know 

hat you are up against. I know people call you everything. 

“Mr . Horrman. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Bowzes. I will still back you up. I am still a taxpayer ; 
American. I thank you for the time here. It is appreciated. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all right by me. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all, Mr. Bowles. 
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TESTIMONY OF MARVIN SILVEY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Marv in Silvey, called as a witness, having been first duly swor 
on his cath, — as follows :) 

Mr. McKen What is your full name? 

Mr. SILvey. atin Silvey. 

Mr. McKenna. You live in this city? 

Mr. Survey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. What is his name? 

Mr. Sirvey. Marvin Silvey. 

Mr. Convon. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Strvey. S-i-l-v-e-y. 

Mr. McKenna. You live in the city? 

Mr. Strvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Sriver. I am a representative for the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, local 124. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Mr. Koonse? 

Mr. Siivey. in. sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever had any trouble with him? 

Mr. Strvey. At one time; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Stivey. Well, it was in about the middle of March. We hada 
jurisdictional dispute on the Great Lakes job. 

Mr. Smirn. This year? This year, 1953? 

Mr. Sirvey. Last ye 

Mr. Soirn. 1952? 

Mr. Strvey. 1952. We communicated on the telephone and made 
an appointment to meet—to be at the Great Lakes job, I would sa; 
around 9:30 in the morning. I was there and waiting for Ed—— 

Mr. Smiru. Ed who? 

Mr. Sirvey. Ed Koonse. And for some reason he didn’t show. So 
I called his office. I talked to him on the phone, and through the con- 
versation on the phone, well, he said I was lying, and also some other 
language, and that the next time that he saw me, he would kick the 
so-and-so out of me, and that was the end of the conversation. I left 
the Great Lakes job, and, after thinking it over, I was at that time on 
the executive board of the Electrical Workers Union, and I do stay 
out—we have meetings twice a month—I do stay out late at night, s 
T thought that it might be the best thing to do, to stop by and talk 
to him, to see if we couldn’t iron the matter out, which I did. I went 
by the Teamsters’ Hall, and as I parked my car, getting out of t! 
car, there was Koonse and Ring. They were standing in the wu 
doorway, and as I approached them I ‘spoke to them, “and the next 
thing I knew, Koonse was swinging at me, and I was hit, and, in the 
interim, someway, my overcoat did get over my héad, and it—the fight 
ended, I did get whipped. And after that, we went into the office to 
talk the jurisdictional matter over. 

Mr. Hrirerson. You negotiated ? 

Mr. Strvey. What? 

Mr. Himetson. You negotiated ? 

Mr. Survey. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Had you a broken arm in that struggle? 

Mr. Sirvey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. Your arm was broken ? 

Mr. Strvey. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You went to the negotation meeting after the arm 
was broken ¢ 

Mr. Sirvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You had no medical attention ¢ 

Mr. Sttvey. No. In other words, it was in my elbow. It did hurt, 
but I didn’t think a Jot about it. I thought that I had just gotten 
hit on my elbow, 

Mr. McKenna. How do you suppose, now, that you did get hurt 
on your elbow ¢ 

Mr. Stivey. Well, naturally, it must have been by a blow. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody pull your coat back? Were your arms 
free to swing? 

Mr. Sinvey. Well, with a topeoat over your head, it is rather 
difficult. 

Mr. Hirnersen, Did you put the topcoat over your head, or who 
put it over it? 

Mr. Strvey. Well, I don’t know how it got over it. In the occur- 
rence, it was—I ended up with it over my head, but, in other words 
we did go into the oflice then, and we did settle our jurisdictional 
matter. 

Mr. McKenna. After that altercation you settled your jurisdic- 
tional problems with the teamsters ? 

Mr. Sirvey. Yes. I went to the office, and my elbow hurt me, and 
then I went on home. After I got home, I did take off my clothes, and 
my elbow started hurting, and I called the doctor—I did go to the 
hospital—and they X-rayed my arm and admitted me to the hospital, 
and the next day, they operated on my left elbow, and let’s see, I 
think I remained in the hospital—I think about 10 days—and I 
carried a cast for 6 months, and now I do have a fused joint—in other 
words, the joint was battered up, and I have a fused joint—— 

Mr. McKenna. Your arm is not as good as it was before ? 

Mr. Sitvey. Well, 1 can’t bend my elbow. 

Mr. McKenna. You can’t bend your elbow? 

Mr. Sitvey. And that was it. 

Mr. McKenna. And after that altercation you reached an agree- 
ment on the jurisdictional issue? 

Mr. Sitvey. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Which was what? 

Mr. Sttvey. Well, on the matter that the teamster was to drive 
the truck and the electrical workers was to handle the material. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the particular issue? 

Mr. Sirvey. On that particular case—well, the p: irticular issue was 
that they wanted to drive a truck and handle the material. 

Mr. McKenna. The truckers wanted to drive the truck and handle 
the materials? 

Mr. Survey. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you gave in to them? 

Mr. Strvey. Yes. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. McKenna. Should you have? 

Mr. Sttvey. Well, it’s been our policy, more or less, that to keep 
1 job from absolutely being tied up, we do give in now and then. 
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Mr. McKenna. You gave inasa matter of principle, and not hold- 
ing up the job? 

Mr. Sitvey. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And not beeause you thought the truckers were 
right f 

Mr. Strvey. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you know about the A. F. of L. Building 
and Trades Council in the city? 

Mr. Srivey. Well, sir, as far as my capacity to this job, the elee- 
trical workers has never belonged to the building constructions that 
is, locally. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have a reason? 

Mr. Sinvey. Well, sir, that was before my time, I would say. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t think it would do much good to join 
them ? 

Mr. Sitvey. Not under the present conditions, 

Mr. McKenna. Wouldn’t you rather settle these jurisdictional mat- 
ters in a council, rather than to have your elbow broken when they 
come up‘ 

Mr. Strvey. Well, I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. McKenna. So why don’t you join the coune “il? 

Mr. Stvey. Well, I can state here that 
jurisdictional disputes Lives been settled through the council. 

Mr. McKenna. Isn’t it true that-you would meet the same persons 
in the council that you met in the Teamsters Hall? 

Mr. Stuvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. So in effect, you did meet with the council? 

Mr. Horrman. The witness is shaking his head. Did you get it, 
reporter? 

The Reporter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrmaAn. Ask that again. 

Mr. McKenna, You met with about the same people you would 
have met with if you had gone to the coune il to get it settled? Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Stivey. Well, no, I would say there would be more present in 
the council. , 

Mr. McKenna. Be more present ¢ 

Mr. Stivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. But these same persons would have had quite a 
little influence in the decision ? 

Mr. Stuvey. No doubt about it. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Hiwzetson. Are you still the business agent for the Electrical 
Union? 

Mr. Stryey. I am one of the representatives. 

- Mr. Hrutetson. You are one of the representatives. Well, have 
you had any other negotii itions such as that recently? 

Mr. Snivery. No, sir. 

Mr. Hu.eson. T mean, in other words, you haven’t had any other 
differences that vou settled in the same manner? 

Mr. Stivey. Well, yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Hii EL son. In other words, rather than have your arm broken, 
though, ve" have gone ahead and taken it, is that it? 
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Mr. Stnvey. Well, I had never had any-—never had my arm broken 
or anything like that. 

Mr. Hirterson. I mean rather than be subjected to that kind of 
thing again you have gone ahead, accepted the demand made by the 
truckers: i is that what you might say? 

Mr. Stivey. That is right. 

Mr. Hitietson. Whether you belong to the joint council or wheth- 
er you don’t ? 

Mr. Strvey. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Silve ‘y, does your union represent electricians who 
work for the contractors and the building association and the heavy- 
eonstruc tion assoc lation, « rare you jus { involved j In one of those two 
branches? 

Mr. Siutvey. Well. sir, we have had really no negotiations with 
either one. We negotiate through our electrical contractors 
association. 

Mr. Convon. You deal with the subcontractors rather than the 
general contractors who are in this building association rather than 
the heavy-construction association ¢ 

Mr. Sirvey. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Your contracts that the IBE, the electrical workers. 
have are with the association of electrical subcontractors? 

Mr. Strvey. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Are your men, if negotiations can be resumed, would 
your men be willing to go back to work pending negotiation by the 
other crafts with new agreements ¢ 

Mr. Strvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon, In other words, if everybody would be agreed to go 
back under the conditions as they existed before this started and work, 
while negotiations went on, why, your men would be willing to do 
that, too? 

Mr. Survey. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxpon. That is all. 

Mr. Lucas. Would vou be willing to go back to work even though 
all the unions did not agree to return ? 

Mr. Stivey. Yes, sir; as long as the work that we were to perform 
was within our category of work. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, I would not expect employers to assign electri- 
cians to digging ditches. I mean are you electricians ready to go to 
work despite the fact that the teamsters may refuse to return, and if 
the employe rs are able to get the material on the job will the elec 
tricians go to work crossing the picket line? 

Mr. Stivey. Yes, si 

Mr. Lucas. That is “a Mr. Chairman: I don’t want to hear any 
more. He has answered the question, 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me ask you a couple of questions ¢ How large a 
man are you, how tall ? 

Mr. Strvey. About 5 foot 9. 

Mr. Horrman. How much do you weigh ? 

Mr. Strvey. About 220. 

Mr. Horrman. How much? 

Mr. Stivey. Two fifteen or two twenty. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Quisenberry weighs 257 pounds? 
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Mr. Sirvey. I had no difficulty with Quisenberry, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. You didn’t have? 
Mr. Sirvey. No, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. Wasn’t he present when he pulled the coat over your 
ead ? 
Mr. Strvey. No, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. Who was there then ? 
Mr. Strvey. Ed Koonse. I think that’s all. 
Mr. Horrman. Oh, yes, Ed Koonse, I remember now. 
I think that is all. 
(Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF ERNEST ANDERSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Ernest A. Anderson, called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn.on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. SmirH. Do you have an attorney ? 

Mr. Anperson. I have a counsel here. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you want him to sit with you? 

Mr. AnpeErson. Not necessarily; no, sir, 

Mr. McKenna. What is your name? 

Mr. Anperson. Ernest A. Anderson. 

Mr. Horrman. You are sometimes known under the name of Rob- 
ert O.? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You have never had the name of Robert ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You have always lived in Kansas City ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you enlist in 1942? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. In June, May? 

Mr. AnpErson. I don’t remember theexacttime. 

Mr. SmitrH. Wait a minute. Just a minute. You are the first ex- 
serviceman that I ever saw who cculdn’t tell me what day he enlisted 
on. That is one date that sticks »ut in every ex-serviceman’s mind. 
Do you want to tell this committee you don’t know what date you 
enlisted ? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t remember the exact date ; no, sir, 

Mr. Smiru. Is it May, June, September, or October ? 

Mr. Anperson. I believe it was in June, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Did you enlist or were you drafted ? 

Mr. Anperson. I enlisted, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. I can’t understand it. There is always a first for 
everything. ° 

Mr. Anperson. I am it. 

Mr. Smirn. I am sorry. 

Mr. Horrman. 17075006. 

Mr. AnpErson. That was my enlisted service number, sir, 17075006. 

Mr. Horrman. You enlisted under the name of Ernie Oliver An- 
derson ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you convicted in 1941 of assault and attempt 
to rape? 
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Mr. Anverson. I don’t remember a conviction, sir: I was involved 

Mr. Horrman. You received 6 months and paroled December 6 
941% 

Mr. Anperson. I believe it was something like that. If I may, s 
I would like to state my position on that. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Sure. 

Mr. AnpeRSON. I was with a group of boys. I went to werk, the 
officers came down and pulled me off the engine and told me the girl 
had been assaulted. I had never touched the girl or anything, but I 
was guilty of being there. 

Mr. Horrman. That sometimes happens. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I have known men to serve a long time— 

Mr. Conpon. I still am going to raise the question, it is within the 
discretion of Mr. Hoffman, I realize, I don’t feel in a proceedings like 
this on television, I don’t feel we should go into something that is 
ancillary to something that the committee should investigate: obvi- 
ously it has a bad effect on the reputation of the witness here, which is 
immaterial to the scope of our investigation. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe so, and I have said, and I know personally, 
of a case in Michigan, where a man was convicted of murder, served 
several years in prison and he was innocent. 

Mr. Convon. Then why bring up 12-year-old convictions to the 
prejudice of this witness and contributing nothing to the work of 
this committee ? 

Mr. Horrman. It might have a little weight—mig¢ht have a little 
bearing on the credibility of the testimony and as since you bring it 
up, there are several other convictions on your record, are there not? 

Mr. Anperson. I would like to state this, if I may— 

Mr. Horrman. Running down through, 1945—— 

Mr. Anperson. I believe that on my convictions, on my mistakes 
I have made, nobody knows any better than I do the price I have paid. 
I heard Congressman Smith make the remark that this was a free 
America, and I believe I-have paid for my mistakes and I think I 
am entitled to make an honest living for my wife and my children, 
and that is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. Horrman. There is no question about that part of it? 

Mr. Anperson. That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Horrman. None at all. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. Horrman. But it might have something to do with your pres- 
ent employment. Now, just what are you doing now? 

Mr. Anverson. I am the assistant business representative, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Working for whom? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. O. L. Ring, local 541 of the teamsters’ union. 

Mr. Horrman. And what are your duties; first, what is your title? 

Mr. Anperson. I told you, sir: 

Mr. Horrman. Steward? 

Mr. Anprrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What are your duties now? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, my duties consist of this: That if you were 
one of the men in a place of business that I take care of and you have 
a grievance, you would call the union office or—pardon me, contact 
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your steward; your steward, if he couldn’t handle it with the ein. 
ployer, he would contact me; the employer and I would try to 
straighten out ‘your grievance. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to adjust the differences which existed be- 
tween that -man, a member of your union, and the employer! 

Mr. Anperson. Right, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. The same function a lawyer has, approximately, 
where he tries to se — the differences for his client ‘ ; 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know about the same function a lawyer has, 
I don’t have the education a lawyer has. I don’t think I am qualifie id 
to be classed as a lawyer. 

Mr. HorrMan. Well, some of us don’t know too much. Who do vou 
help besides Mr. Ring? Do you go out with Mr. Ring to adjust com. 
plaints ¢ 

Mr. Anpverson. Very seldom, sir. You see, Mr. Ring, he—we!l 
let me explain it like this to you, Congressman. I know that Con- 
gressman Smith will know what I am talking about. You have to 
have somebody to be the head of any organization. Mr. Ring is the 
head of our organization. He cannot be out on these jobs at all times, 
He has to have some assistants to go out and look into these various 
grievances, to process the grievances and to try to come to some under- 
standing on them. If we go out onto a job—— 

Mr. Horrman. By we, you mean Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Anperson. I am speaking of assistants, not Mr. Ring. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you go out to help Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Anpverson. No, sir: I don’t go out to help Mr. Ring. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you are around with him a great deal, are you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Occasionally, when we go to negotiate contracts or 
something like that, then I am with Mr. Ring at times; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. But he is your superior? 

Mr. Anverson. He is my immediate superior. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, if T interrupted you, you go ahead. 

Mr. Anperson: But I was saying we w ilI—T am mixed, I don't know 
where I left off. 

Mr. Horrman. That is nothing unusual for any of us. You were 
telling about your duties, when you went out. You said “we” and I 
asked you who “we” was. 

Mr. Anperson. The assistant business representative in our office 
Like I tried to explain to you, sir, there has to be a head of every 
organizs ition. It so happens that Mr. Ring is the head of our organ 

zation, and as I explained before—I think I am just. repeating my- 
self—but someone has to go out and check into these jobs. Mr. Ring 
can’t take care of all of them, just too much work for one. fellow to do. 

Mr. Horrman. And you have authority to adjust these matters lik 
Mr. Ring would have, for example? 

Mr. Anperson. To a certain extent, Congressman. There is some 
things that maybe I can’t agree with an employer and if he and I can’t 
come to some sort of an agreement, well, there is only one thing for 
me to do, and I say, “Well, you will have to straighten it eut wit! 
Mr. Ring. I have exhausted my means.” 

Mr. Horrman. What other work have you at the present time that 
that of assistant to Mr. Ring? 
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Mr. Anperson. You mean do I have any other employment ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. None at all, 

Mr. Horrman. And do you receive any other compensation except 
your salary from the union’ I underst: and it is paid by the 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Anperson. Oh, I imagine so; yes, sir; that is who Lam working 
for. I believe—you say do I have any other compensation other 
than my 

Mr. Horrman. Or any other source of income? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The only othe ar source of income, now, what I am 
trying to do, sir, is give you answers to all your questions. ‘The only 
source of income—we have a weekly expense account that we fill out, 

ir, and besides that, I have nothing. 

_ Horrman. Nothing at all ¢ 

Mr. Anpprson. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And have received nothing in the 3 or 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you sometimes arbitrate for other unions, dis 
putes between the members of those unions and the employer ? 

Mr. Anperson. I sat in on—I filled in for Mr. Ring on an arbitra- 
tion committee that they had set up here. I don’t recall now whether 
it was an arbitration committee, but it was a committee that they 
had set up here, trying to do away with all of this jurisdictional strift 
that we were having. Mr. Ring couldn’t be present and it was he! 
down at the builders’ association at Mr. Hutton’s office. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you receive any compensation from the ot 
unions for acting as arbitrator ? 

Mr. Anprerson. No. sir; there was no pay for this at all. Everybody 
donated their time. It was a jurisdictional strike. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, if I interrupt you. 

Mr. ANperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t intend to stop you. 

Mr. Anperson. That is all right, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know of any practice of paying any of the 
members of one union when they assist in arbitrating disputes between 
other unions and other contractors ? 

Mr. Anperson. Not that I know of, because I have never been 
volved in a situation of that kind. 

Mr. HorrMan. Have you had some experience as an amateur or 
professional boxer ? 

Mr. Anperson. I boxed amateur: yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that of any value in arbitrating these disputes? 

Mr. Anperson. When you arbitrate a dispute, I don’t think y« 
have to get up there and show them you are a fighter. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t know whether that would help or not. 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir: I don’t believe so. 

Mr. HorrMan. It never assisted you in solving any arbitration ? 

Mr. Anperson. Not at all, no, sir; I have not been involved in arbi 
tration outside of the time that I mentioned to you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Some individuals have reported to our investigators, 
and perhaps they don’t know anything about it. We vet many reports 
that vou are what is known as a bodyguard for Mr. Ring. 

Mr. Anprerson. So I have been told by the Kansas City Star. 
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Mr. Horrman. Did the Kansas City Star tell you that? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, sir; I read that in the Kansas City Star. | 
would like to say this, Congressman, if I may. I haven’t been hired 
as a bodyguard, I am not a bodyguard, I have certain duties to taka 
care of 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t act as a bodyguard ? 

Mr. Anverson. No, sir; I don’t act as a bodyguard. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you got a permit to carry a ‘gun? 

Mr. Anperson. I have not got one. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you ever had? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; at one time. 

Mr. Smirxu. Where did you get that? 

Mr. Anperson. That was issued to me from Sheriff Edwards tn 
Wyandotte County, and the reason for that was this: We collect large 
sums of money and I accompanied our secretary-treasurer downtown 
to the bank on numerous occasions where he would take maybe four 
or five, six or seven thousand dollars, that is, and before we got police 
protection, we are paying strike benefits and we were picking up any- 
where from ten, twelve, fifteen thousand dollars and for an individual 
to go down to the bank and pick that up, without some kind of protec- 
tion, I think would be a little risky. 

Mr. Hriietson. Was that in Kansas? 

Mr. AnvErson. No, sir; here in Missouri. 

Mr. Hitxtetson. Where is Sheriff Edwards? 

Mr. Anperson. Wyandotte County, Kans. 

Mr. Hitietson. You got a permit from a Kansas sheriff to carry 2 
gun in Missouri; is that it? 

Mr. Anperson. I understand there is some kind—— 

Mr. Horrman. Reciprocal. 

Mr. Anperson. Some kind of law, I don’t know what it is. 

Mr. Smirn. That is reciprocal trade here. 

Mr. Anperson. As soon as I found out about it, why I turned my 
permit in, as soon as I found out that it was no good over here. 

Mr. Hitietson. How long did it take you to find that out? 

Mr. AnvERson. I believe that came up when they had had this case 
pending on Nabors. 

Mr. Hitietson. How long did you carry such a permit ? 

Mr. Anverson. Truthfully, I don’t know. 

Mr. Hitietson. What year? 

Mr. Anperson. It hasn’t been too long. I think it was issued last 
year, I imagine. 

Mr. Hitterson. Did you carry the permit, perhaps for a year? 

Mr. Anverson. Almost a year. I will tell you why, I say almost a 
year. I know there was something with the flood in Kansas. We did 
go over there and try to help out over there. We had men we would 
take to these places to work during this flood and if you didn’t have 
some kind of a permit to get in over there, you didn’t get in. 

Mr. Smit. Now, just wait a minute. The first thing you told me 
was that you got a permit from Sheriff Edwards in Wyandotte 
County because you were collecting large sums of money. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. Now, you are telling me you got a permit during the 
flood. Now. which is it? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Well, it is both of the me. The y eoincide, there is no 
iif (ference in the two, both of them. We used the permit for both of 
them. 

Mr. Smiru. You got the permit to carry a gun because you collected 
large sums of money and then during the flood—— 

Mr. Anperson. I didn’t say that, Congressman, I said we had the 
permits because we sometimes carried large amounts of money. And 
! also said that I accompanied Mr. Rigney, our secretary-treasurer, 
down to the bank on numerous occasions, and I said that I also used 
our permits to take men down into the flooded areas during the flood, 
is what I said, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you got that permit card ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir; I told you when I found out there was 1 
difference in the law that J immedis itely turned it in. 

Mr. Smuru. You turned it back to Sheriff Edwards? 

Mr. Anperson. I certainly did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. When? 

Mr. Anprerson. I believe that was in May. 

Mr. HorrMan. This year? 

Mr. Anperson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitiexson. Do you still carry a gun? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir; I have no reason to carry a gun. 

Mr. Hitiextson. Did you ever use it when you did have a permit to 
earry one? 

Mr. Anperson. Did I ever use what, 

Mr. Hitierson. A gun? 

\ir. ANpERSON. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Did Ring carry one? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Ring has.a permit to carry a gun, and I believe 
that isa permit from here; I mean from Missouri. 

Mr. Horrman. | just asked you a question, whether he carried : 
gun? Does Quisenberry carry a gun? 

Mr. Anperson. I never saw him with a gun. 

Mr. Horrman. Ancona carry a gun? 

Mr. Anperson. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Horrman. Does Wilkinson have one? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. . 

Mr. Horrman. You never saw any of them carry a gun? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And you don’t know whether they have a permit? 

Mr. Anprrson. I have no idea; no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you recall what particular disputes—— 

Mr. Anprrson. I beg your pardon; I didn’t hear you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you recall what particular disputes you settled ? 
Not the particular details or anything, just the—where they were 
called or something like that? 

Mr. Anprerson. There have been such a lot of disputes 

Mr. Horrman. Say the last 6 months? 

Mr. Anperson. I will try. 

Mr. Horrman. How many have you settled in the last 6 months? 

Mr. Anpverson. Oh, maybe in the last 6 months, maybe I have 
settled 50 or 60 grievances; not disputes, sir, grievances. 

Mr. Horrman. Individual grievances? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. Have you been called on to participate in the settle. 
ment of any strikes or work stoppages ¢ 

Mr. Anverson: You say have I ever been called on to participate? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; in connection with your duties ¢ 

Mr. ANDERSON. Repeat the question so E can understand it. 

Mr. Horrman. In your judgment how many labor disputes or griev- 
ances complaints have there been made that resulted in the loss of man 
days in connection with Sunflower? 

Mr. Anperson. That wasn’t the question the way I understood it, s 

Mr. Horrman. What is that ? 

Mr. Anperson. That isn’t the question the way I understood it, s 
I thought there was another question asked. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe there was. Just take the last one. 

Mr. Anperson. You asked me a question pertaining to jurisdiction 
or something. I didn’t quite catch it, that is why I asked you to 
repeat it, but it wasn’t what you asked me just now. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, how many disputes have you—how many times 
have you partic ipated in the settlement of disputes where there was a 
loss of production ? 

Mr. Anperson. I myself, the last 6 months, have never shut down 
a construction job. I, myself, have never shut down a construction 
job. 

Mr. Horrman. What particular disputes have you assisted in set- 
tling—or grievances / 

Mr. Anperson. Well, we have a lot of companies, regular ¢om- 
panies, [ mean it is not construction, that employ our people. May- 
be a fellow will think that he got run around on seniority. ‘That's a 
grievance, that’s no dispute. 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t ask you for the details. I asked you ap- 
proximately how many of those in the last 6 months? 

Mr. Anverson. I gave you an answer on that around 70. 

Mr. Horrman. How many of those disputes, if any, have resulted 
in a loss of produetion 4 

Mr. AnprErson. In those disputes that I am talking about, none, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. They haven’t interferred with production at all/ 

Mr. Anperson. None, no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is a most admirable record. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That shows. what can be done if you want to, if 
people want it. Very briefly, will you tell me why work hasn’t been 
going on, on these three projects, Sunflower and Lake City and the 

other one, the third one, Grand View ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Lake City, Sunflower, and Grandview. You want 
to know my opinion why the work isn’t-going on, is that the question! 

Mr. Horrman. And very briefly we have had one side of it. 

Mr. Anperson. All I can say is this: I think at.the present time the 
reason the work isn’t going on at Sunflower and Grandview and Lak 
City is because of no contract. Now, the way I understand, we have 
a contract to finish jobs that we have started with the Heavy Con 
structors Association. In other words, our men are willing to go 
to work. 

Mr. Horrman. The old contract is expired ? 

Mr. Anprerson. The old.contract states this: That if the jobs arent 
finished at the expiration date of the contract now in existence that 
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¢qhose jobs will be finished at the old rate and everything, Sir. and our 
men are willing to go to work on those jobs. 

Mr. Horrman. But you put in a condition there, if the companies 
will negotiate on some other demands ? 

Mr. Anverson. I didn’t say that at all; no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman, Isn’t that the testimony of others? 

Mr. Anperson,. I don’t know what the testimony of the others were. 

Mr. Horrman. Are your men ready to go back to work tomorrow, 
for example, or Monday ? 

Mr. Anperson. On heavy construction 4 

Mr. Horrman. On heavy construction. 

Mr. Anpverson. On old jobs that they haven’t completed 4 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Without any further negotiations? 

Mr. Annerson. Yes, sir; we have always been willing to do that, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What about the other unions, do you know? 

Mr. Anpverson. I can’t speak for any other unions, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What about the other jobs? 

Mr. Anperson. What jobs are you referring to? You mean on 
the other heavy-construction jobs? 

Mr. Horrman. Outside of heavy construction. 

Mr. Anprerson. You mean the builders association ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson,. I would say this, sir, and I am just speaking for the 
teamsters alone, and I have no voice in any of the other labor crafts 
at all, [ would say this, if we could get together into a meeting with 
the building association committee and our teamsters committee, that 
if we could settle on wages and working conditions, that there would 
be no stoppage of work. And as far as jurisdiction, sir, the only juris- 
diction that we have anything to-do with is with the teamsters’ 
jurisdiction. We cannot settle jurisdiction for any other craft at all. 

Mr. Horrman. All three of those jobs, Grandview, Lake City, and 
Sunflower, they are being carried on with the aid of Federal funds, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Anprerson. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. So that the net result is if the contractors and the 
members of the union agree on a wage raise the Government pays the 
difference: doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Anperson. That’s what I am bringing up, Congressman, is 
this: That on those jobs that you mentioned, we had a contract with the 
heavy contractors prior to the expiration date of our present contract, 
and I brought that point up to you, sir, that we were willing to go 
back to work on those jobs under our old contract, because we have 

Mr. Horrman. Without any further negotiations on the future? 

Mr. ANperson. We have a clause in the contract, like. I explained to 
you, sir, like I just finished explaining to you. 

Mr. Horrman. That you would finish up the old jobs? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are willing to do that now, the teamsters, 
without any demand that they negotiate for a new contract? 

Mr. Anperson. I believe that we have notified them to such; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And give them any assurance as to how long you will 
continue to work? 7 
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Mr. Anperson. Well, now, I couldn’t say for that part, sir, bec 
don’t know. [ imagine that they’d work until the completion of 
Jobs; they'd have to. 

Mr. Horrman. It is difficult to understand to an outsider why, 
contractors want to go ahead and the men who do the work want t: 
ahead, on the basis of the old contract, why the work does not cont 
unless it be, and this is only an assumption on my part, that the 
tractors want to get rid of the obligation to let the employees 
some of the foremen and to employ what they call roving stew 
who do not work. 

Mr. Anperson, Well, now, you are away from me—lI don't | 
anything—— 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know about that? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know anything about these working fore 
men: Is that what you are talking about ! 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. You see, i am just with the teamsters and not the 
laborers. 

Mr. Horrman. The teamsters include not only the men who drive 
the trucks but many other employees ? 

Mr. Anperson. The teamsters include what, sir ? 

Mr. Horrman. I say, you are eligible to membership in the teamsters 
union if you are a baker or a pharmacist or any other trade of that 
sort ? 

Mr. Anverson. That is a different local altogether than I have any- 
thing to do with. I am only connected with the construction, sir, like 
building materials. -I know nothing about the bakers or any of the 
other teamsters’ locals, outside of I do know they exist. I don’t know 
what their conditions are, what their scales are. 

Mr. Horrm.n. Any increase in wages that was granted to the mem- 
bers of your union by these people “who are in heav y construction 
could be passed on to the Government; couldn’t they ? 

Mr. Anperson. I imagine if we were granted an increase in wages 
by the heavy contractors that when they bid on these jobs that you are 
talking about it would, of course, go that way, I believe. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not spe: aking about future jobs. 

Mr. Anverson. I just got through telling you, sir, that we would 
work under the old contract and finish the jobs that, we had started. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, but finishing those jobs, if you had an increase 
in wages in connection with those jobs, the contractors would just add 
that to their costs; wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Anverson. On the old jobs? 

Mr. HorrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Anprrson. I just got through telling you, Congressman, that 
under the clause in the old contract, we can’t do that. 

Mr. Horrman. You are not demanding that now? 

Mr. Anperson. Not under the clause of the old contract on old jobs. 

Mr. Horrman. You can’t? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Horrman. If what you say is all true and follows through, there 
doesn’t seem to be any reason why you are not, in this Kansas City 
area, all at work. 
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Mr. Anverson. On the heavy-construction association, | agree with 
you; our people are willing to work and ready to work; they want 
to work. They have families to support; they have mouths to feed. 

Mr. Horrman. And the welfare funds, and the union funds, will 
soon be exhausted ? 

Mr. ANpbErson. Congressman, you know that nowadays $15 doesn’t 
go very far in feeding a family and buying clothes. 

Mr. Horrman. And the answer is that the funds will soon be ex- 
hausted ? 

Mr. Anperson. I couldn’t say. I don’t know how much money the 
international has or anything like that. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I think Iam through. 

Mr. SmiruH. Did you ever make a trip out to the (rrandview Air 
Jase with Mr. O. L. Ring ? 

Mr. Anperson. Did I ever make a trip out to the Grandview Air 
Base with Mr. O. L. Ring? 

Mr. Soiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. Have you ever been out there when there were any 
threats or violence ? 

Mr. ANpErson. No, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. No threats or violence ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. I was never there when there were 
threats of violence. 

Mr. Smiru. Were you ever out to the Lakeview Arsenal with O. L. 
Ring? 

Mr. Anprrson. Lake City Arsenal ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes,sir, I was there. 

Mr. Smirn. Were you ever present when there was any violent 
arguments ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. I never heard any threats or anything at Lake City. 
Congressman, if I may, I would like to say this, in regards to this 
Lake C ity, when you go to Lake City or when we used to go to Lake 
City, out there, you had what they called an escort that went every- 
where with you on that job, and I also read in the paper where Colonel 
Serrem said, “I brought Ernest Wilke out to the Lake City Arsenal.” 
I did not do that. I went out to the Lake City Arsenal. Colonel 
Serrem wanted Wilke and myself to come up in his office. He wanted 
to show us—he did show us a large outline of the general contractors 
and the subcontractors that he had on his job. He also told us that 
there were areas where Mr. Wilke would not be permitted to go, and 
I told him that that was understandable. I knew that there were areas, 
certain areas, that he, Mr. Wilke, would not be allowed to go. He also 
told us of the speed limit on the post, and I would also like to make 
clear for the record, sir, that Mr. Wilke had.an escort at all times on 
the job, that rode around with him on that job at all times, and I have 
never been out to Grandview—I went out to Lake City, pardon me, 
out to Lake City, that you don’t have an escort with you, and the day 
that Mr. Ring and myself was out there, there was an escort with us. 
Now, I don’t recall exactly, there were some words exchanged, but 
what the words were, I don’t know, but there were no threats made 
that I know of, sir. 
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Mr. Smiru. Oh. hell, a man that can’t remember when he enlisted jy 
the Army, it would be certainly asking too much for him to remember 
any words or violence. 

Mr. Anperson. I can remember my serial numbers, sir, I can’t re 
member the date Le nliste vl. sir. 

Mr. Smrrx. Don’t you remember any of those violent words Mr, 
Ring used out there? 

Mr. Anperson. I didn’t say Mr. Ring used violent words. I said 
there were words exchanged. 

Mr. Smitu. Weren't friendly words; were they ? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know whether you would call them un- 
friendly or not. 

Mr. Smiru. Was there any cursing or using vile language? 

Mr. Anperson. Well I think you will find on a construction job a lot 
of ciirsing. 

Mr. Smirn. I didn’t ask you about a construction job. 

Mr. Anperson. I am talking about the people that are connected 
with construction, sir, they are not—— 

Mr. SmitrH. Whose office was this? 

Mr. Anpverson. It was the Patti-MacDonald construction job sita 
we were at. 

Mr. Smirn. Did you issue any threats? 

Mr. Anperson. Did TI issue any threats? I have never threatened 
anyone at all on any construction. 

Mr. Souirn. In aes life? 

Mr. Anperson. I didn’t say that. I said on any construction job. 
That’s what we are talking about oer now, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. That’s all. 

Mr. Convon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lucas. How many fights have you had since you have been 
working for Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Anperson. You mean on construction jobs, sir? 

Mr. Lucas. No. How many fights have you had since you have been 
working for Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Anperson. Two or three, I imagine. 

Mr. Lucas. Where were they ? 

Mr. Anverson. Oh, we had one at a meeting one night. A couple 
of fellows jumped on Mr. Ring’s back. I pulled one of them off. I 
wouldn’t call ita fight. I pulled him off. 

Mr. Lucas. You hit him ? 

Mr. Anverson. I might have hit him; yes. 

Mr. Lucas. All right. Where was the next fight? 

Mr. Anverson. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Lucas. Where was the next fight? 

Mr. AnpeErson. Oh, let’s see. Oh, we had a fellow come into the 
office one time. He was drunk and using abusive language to the girls, 
and I put him out of the office. 

Mr. Lucas. Who was he? 

Mr. Anperson. He was a member of ours. 

Mr. Lucas. What was his name? 

Mr. Anverson. I believe it was Poore or something of that effect. 

Mr. Lucas. Did he have to go to the hospital ? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Lucas. Did you hit him? 

Mr. ANDERSON. ] slapped him. 

Mr. Lucas. Where was your next fight? 

Mr. ANDerRSON. I said three didn’t 1? 

Mr. Lucas. Well, you have told me about two. 

Mr. Anverson. I've got one to go. That what I am trying to figure. 
where the next one was. Oh. I believe that’s all I have had. 

Mr. Lucas. You have just had two fights since you have been work- 
ing for Ring? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe So. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, how many fights have you seen since you have 
been working for Ring? : : 

Mr. Anperson. Who do you mean fighting ? 

Mr. Lucas. Anybody. 

Mr. Anperson. I saw the incident. between Mr. Ring and Mr. Cowee. 

Mr. Lucas. You saw that? 

Mr. ANperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Ring slapped him about pretty hard; didn’t he? 

Mr. Anperson. Oh, 1 wouldn’t say it was too hard. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, he knocked him down; didn’t he? 

Mr. Anperson. No, unh-unh, the man was sitting in a chair 

Mr. Lucas. Well, how many other fights have you seen { 

Mr. ANpeRsON. Involving Mr. Ring? s 

Mr. Lucas. Yes? 

Mr. Anprerson. I am trying to think, That’s all I believ: 
seen of Mr. Ring; yes. 

Mr. Lucas. You never have seen Mr. Ring strike anyone else 

Mr. Anprerson. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Lucas. I think that’s all. 

Mr. Anperson. Wait a minute. May I—~ 

Mr. Lucas. I want you to tell me the whole truth. 

Mr. Anpberson. I think he did have a fight in his offi 2. 
there was a fight in his office at—I don’t know who it was 
know there was a fight there at one time. 1 think he was invol 

Mr. Smiru. Somebody came in and attacked him ? 

Mr. Anperson. That could have been, I don’t know. 

Mr. Smirn. Did you ever see any chains that had been eut uy 
short leneths out there in your oftice ? 

Mr. Anperson. I remember some chains; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. What did they use those for ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. I believe Mr. Ring took them to the farm. 

Mr. Smirn. Used them on the tractor, I suppose, or something! 

Mr. ANprerson. I wouldn’t know. I have never lived on a farm, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. They were around your office in a box cut up in short 
lengths? 

Mr. Anprerson. I seen the chains at the office, and I believe Mr. 
Ring took them to the farm. 

Mr. Horrman. Twelve inches long, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anperson. I am not positive on that. I think that’s what he 
did. 

Mr. Smirn. Of course, they weren’t around that office for any other 
purpose than to be taken out.to the farm ¢ 

Mr. Awnerson. No other purpose that 1 know of, sir. 
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Mr. Smiru. You never heard anybody say they picked up a piece 
‘of chain and used it around the office ? 

Mr. Anperson. I never heard anybody say that. 

Mr. Smirn. That they would get a piece of that chain and use jt 
there on somebody ? 

Mr. Anverson. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Smirn. Well now, think? 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, no, sir. I will say no, sir, because I have never 
heard that, that I know of. 

Mr. Smiru. And.you want to state that the only permit to carry a 
gun that you have ever had was from Sheriff Edwards in Wyandotte 
C ounty ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. That you never had one from any official in Jacksor 
County or any surrounding county here of Kansas City? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. That was the only place I ever got one. 

Mr. Smiru. That’s all. 

Mr. Horrman. There was an occasion when about a hundred tean- 
sters went out to Claycomo, do you remember that ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. I’m glad you brought that up. I would 
like to comment on that, if I may, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Briefly, giving us the facts. 

Mr. Anperson. All right, sir. I went to the Ford Claycomo plant 
one day. There were some trucks out there to be unloaded. I thin 
there was two trucks the first time. I was the business agent on that 
job. We had four men over there to unload the trucks. We st: — 
to unload the trucks, and people started swarming down off of th 
girders with big monkey wrenches in their hands. They told us it was 
their work, and we couldn’t do it. I told the boys, I said, “Well, we 
can’t win, we are outnumbered, we can’t win.’ 

Mr. Horrman. Outnumbered ? 

Mr. Anperson. Outnumbered, yes, sir. “We can’t win” because 
they had us outnumbered, so I told the boys, I says, “We won’t unload 
the trucks.” I came back in and reported that incident to Mr. Ring, 
and we went back over there, I think 

Mr. Horrman. He said—before you started back he said, “We'll 
see about that.” —- 

Mr. AnpvErson. Who said that? 

Mr. Horrman. Ring. “We’ll show the such-and-sos.” 

Mr. Anperson. No, Congressman; you are trying to put words in 
my mouth. He never said ‘anything ‘like that. 

Mr. Horrman. No, no. I am giving you an invitation to use what 
he said. 

Mr. Anverson. No, sir. I went back, and I reported to him this 
incident. He said that was our work, and we were going to do our 
work, and we were going to protect our work, and we did go back over 
there and we did unload the trucks. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, how many of you went? 

Mr. Anverson. Oh, I don’t know, 75. 

Mr. Horrman. What did your boys take along? 

Mr. Anperson. Take along? 

Mr. Horrman. As persuaders. 

Mr. Anpverson. I speak for myself. 


e 
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Mr. Horrman. No, no; the others you saw. 

Mr. Anverson. No; I couldn’t swear about the others, How do I 
know? I can’t go up to people and see what they have. 

Mr. Horrman. You are a fine young man, afiluent in your speech 
ind all. Ienvy you some of those qualities. You don’t want to say 

chat the other fellows had, not in their pockets, but in their hands? 

e Anperson. As far as I know, there was nothing there. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean you led your fellows out there without 
any protection against the monkey wrenches ? 

Mr. Anverson. I just got through saying there was superiority in 
numbers. 

Mr. Horrman. You were relying on numbers, not on weapons ! 

Mr. ANperson. They run me off in numbers. 

Mr. Horrman. You are saying now—— 

Mr. Anprerson. If anybody had any weapons or anything there, 
such as they say about, I did not see them; no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Eyesight is good—your eyesight is good ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. How long did it take you to get your army together? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know, Congressman. I didn’t recruit the 
army. I don’t know. 

Mr. Smrru. You were out there, and you said you were outnum- 
bered, and back 

Mr. Anperson. This happened 2 days later when we went back. 

Mr. Smiru. The trucks sat out there unloaded ? 

Mr. Anperson. I didn’t say that. The trucks left. We went back 
when the trucks went back 2 days later. 

Mr. Horrman. Loaded? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You went along to unload them ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. We went out there to unload them. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. The trucks were out there at the job, 
and we heard the trucks were out there. We went out there to unload 
the trucks, 

Mr. Horrman. Now, is there any reason why under your union pro- 
cedure you couldn’t have settled that jurisdictional dispute without 
a show of force on both sides? 

Mr. AnpErRsonN. You mean our union procedure—I will say this: 
Congressman, that I think that any of this jurisdiction could be set- 
tled peaces bly and without stoppage of work. 

Mr. Horrman. In your opinion among reasonable people there. is 
no reason why all of these jurisdictional “disputes couldn't have been 
and shouldn’t have been settled without a show of force ? 

Mr. Anperson. I believe you are right, Congressman. 

Mr. Horrman. Why, sure. 

Mr. Anperson. I believe you are right. 

Mr. Smiru. When you unloaded that pipe out there, you stacked it 
up in orderly piles, did you? 

Mr. Anverson. Oh, I believe that most of it was. 

Mr. Smirn. And you didn’t just throw it, dump, pull it off the 
trucks and throw it down any which way that it fell off the trucks? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Suiru. And if any pictures were taken after you. the te 
sters unloaded this pipe, that showed it strewn all over the ground 
in a helter-skelter manner, that wouldn’t be true? 

Mr. Anperson, I don’t say that that wouldn’t be true. 

Mr. Smiru. You said you piled it up ¢ 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say we piled — wouldn't know whether it 
true, or it may be somebody might have damaged it for all IT know 

Mr. HorrmMan. You want to take a look at the pictures? 

Mr. Anperson. I imagine I would. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, you remember on the 19th day—— 

Mr. Smirit. Wait a minute, show him that. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Pardon me. Refresh his recollection, 

Mr. Smiru. Looking at the exhibit on that, I am asking you whether 
or not those pictures—— 

Mr. Anperson. No, no, you are all wrong, Congressman, that did not 
happen over at the job you are t: king about at all. 

Mr. Horrman. Where did that h: appen ? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know. We didn’t have any pipe like t 
on the Claycomo job. 

Mr. Smrrn. Didn't have any? 

Mr. Anperson. Not that I know of : no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Where is that letter, please ? 

Mr. Anperson. Not that we unloaded, anyway. We unloaded some 
pipes and we also unloaded some conduit, electrical conduit. We 
unloaded no pipe like that, that I know of over there. 

Mr. Surry. And this was the Claycomo area. that you went out to? 

Mr. Anperson. That’s what I am talking about; yes, sir. I don't 


think—no, sir. 
Mr. Smirn. Well, here is a letter signed by Martin Durkin, Secre- 
tary of Labor. That says: 


This is the way the teamsters unloaded the pipe out there, 


Mr. Anperson. At the Claycomo job? 

Mr. Smirn. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Durkin wasn’t out there, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Anprrson. I have to disagree with him. We did: 
any pipe like that on the Claycomo job. 

Mr. Smiru. You didn’t unload anything—— 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir; not like that. 

Mr. Smrru. And Mr. Durkin, the Secretary of Labor, doesn’t kné 
what a is talking about ? 

Mr. ANperSON, I am not going to say that. I will say we did nc 
shina at pipe. 

Mr. Smiri. He says that is the way the teamsters unloaded it. 

Mr. Anverson. I say we did not unload that pipe on the Claycom 
job; no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, maybe at a Navy job you pulled somethin 
like that ? 

Mr. Smrru. Same job. Navy plant out there, Navy paying for it. 

Mr. Horrman. I will ask him one more, Are you through? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. HorrMayn. Along about —— 

Mr. Hitretson. I was going to say: Were you there during thi 
unloading of all pipe at Claycomo? 
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Mr. ANperson,. You mean all pipe that went tothe job! 

Mr. Hiuuetsox, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpERSON., No, sir. I was speaking of this particular time that 
we were talking about. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, were you there all the time this particular pipe 
was being unloaded ? 

Mr. ANpERSON, You mean the incident that the Congressman was 
referring to? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I was there all the time during the incident the 
Congressman was referring to; yes. 

Mr. Lucas. Were you there when your army left? 

Mr. Anperson. Was I there when they left? 1 imagine we all left 
together. 

Mr. Lucas. All right. Were you there when your others left, or 
had you preceded them ? 

Mr. Anperson. We all left together. 

Mr. Lucas. All right. Now, did you see pipe strewn around like 
that ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir: I did not. 

Mr. Lucas. Then Mr. Durkin is wrong, isn’t he? 

Mr. ANperson, L-don’t know what Durkin is talking about. Maybe 
he is referring to another job. We didn’t have pipe like that. 

Mr. Smirn. Did the teamsters ever unload any other pipe out 
there / . 

Mr. Anperson. Out there—I am just speaking about this one inci 
dent. I imagine they have unloaded other pipe out there, but we 
were talking about the one incident on that picture. 

Mr. Hintetson. Mr. Anderson, how did you get out to Claycomo 
with the army 

Mr. ANpErson. Well, I went out in a car. 

Mr. Hitzetson. Who with? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Ring. 

Mr. Hinitetson. What kind of a car? 

Mr. Anperson. Cadillac. 

Mr. Hittetson. How many other Cadillacs went out there? 

Mr. Anperson. None that I know of. 

Mr. Hitietson. How did the rest of the men get out there ? 

Mr. ANperson. In various cars. 

Mr. Hitierson. What kind were they ? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know. I wouldn’t remember what kind of 
ears. 

Mr. Hitierson. Any trucks? 

Mr. Anperson. Not that I know of; no. 

Mr. Hitietson. Only one Cadillac ? 

Mr. Anperson. That I know of; yes. 

Mr. Hitieison. You have an excellent memory. 

Mr. Horrman. In November of 1952, do you recall an occasion when 
a Mr. Cash Elmer Poore—P-o-o0-r-e—about 35 years of age, came into 
the office where you and Mr. Ring were? Mr. Williamson was there. 

Mr. Anperson. If I might interrupt you, Congressman. Mr. Ring 
was not there. 

Mr. Horrman. Who wasthere? Do you recall the occasion to which 
I refer? 
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Mr. Anperson. I recall that part of it, but Mr. Ring wasn’t thers 

Mr. Horrman. Who else was there? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Williamson was there, 

Mr. Horrman. And what happened ? 

Mr. Anpverson. Mr. Poore was—well, he had been drinking. 

Mr. Horrm..x. He assaulted somebody, didn’t he, right away as 
soon as he walked in. , 

Mr. Anperson. If you let me finish, I'll try to tell you. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me. 

-Mr. Anperson. Mr. Poore had been drinking. He had been upstairs 
in one of the other offices in the Teamsters Building, and he made the 
remark that he was out looking for trouble, and he was going to give 
them trouble. He was going to give everybody trouble. He came 
down to our office, and he used abusive language and was cursing 
around with the woman that we have working in our office, and | 
asked him to get out, he and I got in a scuffle, and I slapped him and 
put him out the door. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, Mr. Williamson first called him a liar, 
didn’t he? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know about that. I was in the other room, 
I believe, during that altercation when that all happened. 

Mr. Horrman. He was talking with Mr. Williamson, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. First when he came in, he was talking with Mr. 
Williamson ? 

Mr. Anverson. I couldn’t say who talked to him first when he first 
came in. I did not see him. 

Mr. Horrman. I say, he and Williamson had an argument, didn’t 
they? 

Mr. Anverson. I don’t know whether they argued or whether they 
talked or what they done. 

Mr. Horrman. You seem to know part of it. Can’t you give the 
other part? 

Mr. Anverson. I told you my part. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you walk over to where he was, push 
Williamson out of the way and hit him and knock him out of the chair 

Mr. Anperson. No, he wasn’t in no chair when I hit him. 

Mr. Horrman. He wasn’t? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. I slapped him and put him out the door. 

Mr. Horrman. Tipped the chair over? 

Mr. Anperson. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Horrman. You hit him between the eyes with your fist ? 

Mr. Annerson. I say I didn’t hit him with my fist; I slapped him. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there a fellow there named Nabors? 

Mr. Anprerson. I believe he was in the office. 

Mr. Horraan. He was in there too. He gave him a kick too, didn’t 
he? 

Mr. Annerson. Not that I seen. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all. He went out the back door, didn’t he ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Anderson, you said you had a permit to carry 4 
gun from Sheriff Edwards? 


Mr. Anperson. Yes, I did. 
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Mr. McKenna. Is that the only permié or authorization that you 
ever had to cary a gun? 

Mr. ANperson. That’s the only one. 

Mr. McKenna. You never had any other permit ¢ 

Mr. ANperson. Not to carry a gun that I know of. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever held any office that would permit you 
to carry a gun‘ 

Mr. Anperson. You mean in the civil? 

Mr. McKenna. Any sort of office that automatically gives permis- 
sion to carry a gun. 

Mr. ANveErRsON. I was in the service. I mean, not in civil. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never been a deputy sheriff? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, no. 

Mr. McKenna. Assistant? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That’s all. 

Mr. Smirn. That’s all; thank you very much, 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF SHERIFF ELLSWORTH EDWARDS, WYANDOTTE 
COUNTY, KANS. 


(Ellsworth Edwards, called as a witness, having been first duly 
sworn testified as follows :) 

Mr. Smiru. You will please state your name. 

Mr. Epwarps. Ellsworth Edwards. 

Mr. Smirn. What is your official—what official capacity do you 

‘cupy in Wyandotte County ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Sheriff. 

Mr. Smiru. How long have you been sheriff of Wyandotte County? 

Mr. Epwarps. I have been sheriff 614 years. 

Mr. Smirn. You are now serving your 2 terms as elected—2-year 
term elected last November? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. As sheriff of Wyandotte County, I will ask you whether 
or not you have issued a deputy sheriff commission to residents of 
Jackson County, Mo.? 

Mr. Epwarns. | have. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you a list of those? 

Mr. Epwarps. Sir, you have all my records. 

Mr. Smirn. Have you ever issued a permit to one Ernest Anderson ? 

Mr. Epwarps. I have. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you remember anything of the particulars as to why 
you issued it to him? . F 

Mr. Epwarps. As I recall, it was about—shortly after the flood. 

Mr. Smrru. And you issued it to him, and why did you issue it to 
him, because of the flood ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, we was having trouble getting in and out of 
that area, not only him, but contractors and businessmen. 

Mr. Smitru. And that was the basis it was issued to Anderson on? 

Mr. Epwarps. That was the basis it was issued to most of them, all 
of them. 

Mr. Smrrn. Does—I will ask you whether or not you issued a per- 
nit or a deputy sheriff’s commission to one Del Nabors? 
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Mr. Epwarps. I did. 

Mr. Smrru. And do you know what position he occupies with rela- 
tion to one O. L. Ring? 

Mr. Epwarps. I beg you pardon? 

Mr. Smiru. Do you know what position he occupies or what his 
business is? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. What is it? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is labor organization. 

Mr. Smiru. And he works in connection with O. L. Ring? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you any recollection, or your best guess, as to how 
many permits you have issued to residents of W yandotte County, 
Kans.—or to Jackson County ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Smirnu. Well, would you say it was 50, 100? 

Mr. Epwarps. Possibly 50. 

Mr. Smiru. Possibly 50? 

Mr. Epwarps. Maybe more than that. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Smiru. And do you remember now of any other person that you 
issued a permit to in Jackson County, Mo.? 

Mr. Epwarps. If I had my records, I possibly could, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. We will have them for you in about 5 minutes, so 
you can look at them. 

Mr. Epwarps. Thank you. 

Mr. Horrman. You are welcome. 

Mr. Smiru. You say that you issued the one to Ernest. Anderson for 
the purpose of getting in and out of the flood area. What was the 
reason that you issued the others ? 

Mr. Epwarps. The same reason; just as I did management. 

Mr. Smirn. Then you never issued any permits or ‘deputy sheriff's 
commissions for any other purpose than to get in and out of the flood 
area 

Mr. Epwarps. To my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you sign those permits in person? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not always; no, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Are they still available in your office, if some of your 
office force could give a permit? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir ; they was. 

Mr. Smrru. Are all the permits that you issued for the use in the 
flood during 1951, are they still in force and effect? 

Mr. Epwarps. I just don’t follow you. 

Mr. Samirir. The permits that you issued during the flood of 1951 
and you stated that was the only purpose that you issued those per- 
mits for, are they still in force and effect ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No; some of them has been turned in. Some was lost, 
but some of them have been turned in. 

Mr. Smiru. I will ask you whether or not Ernest Anderson turned 
in his permit? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Svaru. When was that? 

Mr. Epwarps. About a month ago. 

Mr. Smrru. What was the occasion of turning it in, do you remem- 
ber? 
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Mr. Epwarps. I requested it. 

Mr. Smiru. Who else did you request at that time? 

Mr. Epwarps. As many union men that I knew of. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, | take it, that the reason that you called 
in these permits was due to the labor unrest in Greater Kansas City ? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. I had a contractor turn his in too, on ac 
count of labor trouble. 

Mr. Smiru. What qualifies a person to get a permit in Jackson 
County? Is it just a courtesy card ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. More or less; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. What? 

Mr. Epwarps. More or less; yes, sir. A lot of them is courtesy 
ecards. You have quite a few as friendly gestures that you——peop se 
that have no intentions whatsoever to carr ya i pistol or a firearm. 

Mr. Suirn. And, of course, issuing a permit from you in Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., doesn’t necessarily mean that the *y havea right 
tocarry a gun in Jackson County, Mo. ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. It is listed as a commission, and when called on 
duty, they are qualified; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. But you have no jurisdiction in Jackson County ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Smirn. In reality, it was only good for Wyandotte County, 
Kans., wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitienson. Sheriff Edwards, does a special deputy’s com- 
mission entitle an individual to a permit to carry a gun ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, not necessarily. But you have a lot of busi- 
nessmen that carry money back and forth to the bank. 

Mr. Hituerson. Yes, I know, but you have to give them two sep- 
arate cards, a special deputy’s card or commission, and also a gun 
permit ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. No; I don’t have gun permits. 

Mr. Hititerson. How are they entitled to carry a gun 

Mr. Epwarps. The man on the job is called in, like during the 
flood——— 

Mr. Hittetson. These nonworking deputies that you have been 
have given permits to—— 

Mr. Epwarps. 1 beg pardon ? 

Mr. Hitzietson. These nonworking deputies that you have given 
permits to—— ’ 

Mr. Epwarps. There is some do carry guns with them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitirison. Well, I mean how do you distinguish between 
those who are entitled to carry guns and those who are not? 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, it has been the custom.of not only the State of 
Kansas but throughout the United States that sheriffs put out per- 
missions of that ty pe. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. That isn’t so in Michigan, now. 
I just happen to know about it there. 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, I will say most of the States, then, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hitxerson. In other words, any time you put out a special 
deputy’s commission, the individual is entitled to carry a gun. 

Mr. Epwarps. Not necessarily; no, sir. 


36290—53 
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Mr. Hitietson. How do you distinguish between the difference? 

Mr. Epwarps. If I call them in; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitietson. What is that? 

Mr. Epwarps. If I call them in; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hietson. If you call them in? 

Mr. Epwarps. If I call them in on duty. 

Mr. Hitietson. If you call them in on duty they are entitled to 
carry a gun, only then, is that correct ? 

Mr. Epwarps. It has been customary that they do carry firearms, 

Mr. Hitterson. On duty, yes, but I mean if you give a person an 
honorary deputy sheriff’s commission, which I assume many of them 
are, does that give them the privilege of carrying a gun? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 

Mr. Hitietson. How do you distinguish between those that ean 
carry a gun and those that can’t? You say you don’t have a gun 
permit. 

Mr. Epwarps. A man on the payroll. 

Mr. Hiuetson. A man on the payroll? 

Mr. Epvwarps. That is called in on active duty. 

Mr. Hretson. If a man is not on the payroll, and he has a special 
deputy’s commission, is he entitled to carry a gun? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not as far as the commission. 

Mr. Hiterson. In other words, that doesn’t entitle them to carry a 
gun? 

‘Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Hiterson. In other words, he a to be on your payroll, asa 
special or as a deputy sheriff before he can carry a gun, is that correct? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitterson. All right. Now, do you issue these commissions for 
a period of 2 and 3 years at a time? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. We have your defense plants—— 

Mr. Hirzerson, All right. 

Mr. Epwarps. All your guards down around Fairfax district, your 
packinghouse guards. 

Mr. Hitxerson. I appreciate that. Then, for example, Sheriff, you 
issued some of these passes for the flood, you say, is that correct? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, but most of them was when [I first took office. 

Mr. Hitzerson. All right. Did it take 2 years for you to get around 
to calling these back after you had issued them for that one purpose? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Mr. Hittetson. Well, it did some, evidently. 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, when this labor trouble—I didn’t want to be 
involved in it. I have always 

Mr. Hirietson. We just had a witness here a minute ago, Mr. 
Anderson, who testified primarily that he obtained a permit to carry 
a gun in order to ¢: urry money back and forth in Jackson County and 
then he decided that he also had to get. into the flood area. Now, you 
wouldn’t issue a permit for a man to carry money back and forth in 
Jackson County, would you? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. __ 

Mr. Hitxeison. Well, was he on your payroll? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. — - 

Mr. Htrietson. Then he actually didn’t have a right to carry a gun 
then, even in Wyandotte County, did he? 
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Mr. Epwarps. Well, there is some do carry guns with permission. 

Mr. Huttetson. How do you distinguish ‘hetween those that can 
carry a gun and those that can’t, then ? ‘I just asked you that question. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would s: ay the ones that is on the payroll, definitely. 

Mr. Hutxetson. Was he on your payroll 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Hittetson. How could he carry a gun, then? 

Mr. Epwarps. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hmxetson. What do you mean, you don’t know ? 

Mr. Epwarps. There is businessmen that carry guns without per- 
mission. 

Mr. Hitietson. I am not talking about businessmen or anyone else; 
I am talking about this one individual. Did he have a right to carry 
a gun? 

‘Mr. Horrman. Ernest Anderson? 

Mr. Hitietson. Ernest Anderson, that is right. Did he have a 
right to carry a gun with the commission that you gave him? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Hitietson. Well, he thought he did? 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, he assumed that, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Was he on active duty at any time with you? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir, he wasn’t. 

Mr. Hitietson. All right. Did you take into consideration before 
you gave him a special commission or special deputy’s commission, the 
fact that he had a record 4 

Mr. Epwarps. Sir, during the time of the flood, we had 1 month 
before it hit the city of Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. Hutietson. What did you do, just sign your name on a card? 

Mr. Epwarps. I didn’t get your question. 

Mr. Hitietson. I say, ‘do you just sign your name on a card, you 
don’t check at all? 

Mr. Epwarps. There is some I didn’t check at all. 

Mr. Hittetson. You couldn’t do that in 2 years’ time? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitietson. To find out if any of them had records or anything 
like that ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, our personnel is very small. 

Mr. Hitietson. In other words, you can’t take care of the situation 
adequately ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not with the personnel I have, no, sir. 

Mr. Hitietson. And in other words, many people with a record 
or any other thing could possibly get a commission 2 

Mr. Epwarps. They could have slipped by. I wouldn’t say no, defi- 
nitely not. 

Mr. Hittetson. Do you know how many people that have records 
or previous records that you have given special permits ? 

Mr. Epwarps. We try to check them as much as possible. We get 
a list down at the Police Department. 

Mr. Hixietson. I. say, do you know how many people who have 
had records that you have given permits to? 

Mr. Epwarps. I have a few that I have taken away. 

Mr. Hitterson. Do you think that is a good public policy? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir, I don’t as soon as I found out, I took them 
away. 
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Mr. Hitetson. I certainly don’t think it is. 

Mr. Epwarps. Sir? 

Mr. Hittetson. I certainly don’t think it is. I still can’t understand 
why did these people think they had a right to carry a gun? If you 
told me that oo these people that were on your payroll with a special 
commission or a deputy commission were entitled to carry a gun—~ 

Mr. Horrman. Or were on active duty. 

Mr. Hitierson. Or on active duty, why did the people not on the 
payroll and not on active duty feel or believe they had a right to carr y 
a gun? Did you ever tell them that they had that right? 

Mr. Epwarps. No. 

Mr. Hitterson. You are sure? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Hittetson. It is possible you might have told them that? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is possible; yes, I could have possibly said, sure——- 

Mr. Hitietson. That you got a right to carry a gun? 

Mr. Epwarps. I have told businessmen that, that. they could possibly 

carry a gun if they were carrying money from—we don’t have adequate 
officers to go back and forth with the individual. 

Mr. Hiterson. Then it is quite possible that you could have told 
these gentlemen that they could carry a gun? 

Mr. Epwarps. I wouldn’t say—it could be, yes; I don’t know. 

Mr. Hittetson. You don’t remember? 

Mr. Epwarps. No. 

Mr. Horrman. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Hitxerson. Yes, sir; you may. . 

Mr. Horrman. Did you have any authority to tell them they could 
carry a gun? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Lucas. Sheriff, the sum and substance of it was you made a 
mistake and you are ready to confess it aren’t you? 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, I made a mistake, there is no question about it. 

Mr. Lucas. That is all. We all make mistakes, Sheriff. 

Mr. Smiru. I think the record should show that the Sheriff is not 
violating any law in Kansas, because under the law he has that right 
to issue “deputy permits. As to whether he uses good judgment in 
whom he issued them to, that is not the point, but he has that right. 

Mr. Conpon. I am curious about the law in Kansas. Do you have 
anv like the Sullivan law in New York 

Mr. Surrn. No. 

Mr. Conpon. So it is permissible, you have regulations on con- 
cealing it, I suppose, regulations regarding the purchase of guns! 
That is the law in my State. 

Mr. Smiru. No such law. 

Mr. Connon. No such law in Kansas? 

Mr. Sarrn. No. 

Mr. Horrman. You want to bring in the records? 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

Did you ever issue a permit to O. L. Ring? 

' Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Is it still outstanding? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; it has been turned in. 

Mr. Horrman. When did you pull that one in? 
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Mr. Epwarps. About a month ago. 

Mr. Hitietson. Why? 

Mr. Epwarps. For the same reason, 

Mr. Hittetson. What reason? 

Mr. Epwarps. On account of labor trouble. 

Mr. Hinierson. Did he understand that he could carry a gun with 
that permit? 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, now, I don’t know. 

Mr. Hitirrson. Did you tell him? 

Mr. Epwarps. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Hittetson. You mean you could have? 

Mr. Epwarps. I could have; yes, sir. 

Mr. McCase. I am handing youa permit. Will you identify that? 

Mr. Hirierson. Are these all your records? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Mr. Hitietson. Are these all licenses to carry guns? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would say “No.” 

Mr. Horrman. While you are looking at that—it says, “Sheriff's 
office, Wyandotte County, Kansas City 1, Kans.” It says, “Applica- 
tion for special deputy sheriff.” Can’t we just put the copy in the 
record ? 

Mr. Smirn. He has one there. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, but he is looking at it. 

Mr. Suir. I just w ant to sample of what they are. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general testimony, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 

Mr. Horrman. Our figures show that approximately 1,800 of these 
permits issued, is that about right ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, no, that isn’t right. That includes what have 
been turned in. 

Mr. Horrman. There have been 1,800 issued over what period of 
time ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Over a period of 3 years, approximately 3 years. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, will you tell me under what authority you 
issued these permits? I am not critical, I am just seeking infor 
mation. 

Mr. Epwarp. I just don’t follow you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How do. you get authority—what is your authority 
to issue one of these permits? 

Mr. Epwarps. The law states that I can issue permit in case of an 
emergency or if I need anyone to help in any manner in my work, 
why, I am—they are subject to call. 

Mr. Hitietson. May I interrupt just a minute? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Huuerson. I thought Sheriff Edwards said he issued between 
50 and 100, did you say 1,800? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, you were talking about Missouri and we are talk- 
ing about Wyandotte County, sir. 

Mr. Hixerson. I see. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell me again, I didn’t quite understand it. You 
have authority under the State statute to issue a permit to carry a 
gun for 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 
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Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What then? 

Mr. Epwarps. I am sorry I barged out and interrupted. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Epwarps. I am sorry I interrupted. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, that is all right, I don’t mind. Under the State 
law you have authority to issue permits to carry guns under certain 
circumstances, don’t you ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, what are those conditions and circumstances? 

Mr. Epwarps. When the man is called in by me or on the payroll. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the only authority you have to issue a permit 
to carry a weapon, gun? 

Mr. Epwarps. No; I can issue permits in an emergency. During 
the flood 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a moment 

Mr. Epwarps. The thing is, sir, you are trying to—I want to te! 
you that we have issued a lot of permits to contractors during this 
flood. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. Your contractors, they organized—your labor and 
your contractors and your businessmen. 

Mr. Horrman. Messengers? 

Mr. Epwarps. No; the organization, like I said, businessmen and 
contractors and labor leaders. whereby they would go in there and 
clean up this debris, where there would be no friction whatsoever, 
work to be done. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. And, naturally, we put a lot of commissions out. 
Our flood time was almost a year—no; I beg your pardon, it was 
almost 4 months from the time it hit our county until it was just 
partially started to be cleaned up. And at that time, my boys were 
working from 12 to 14 hours a day, sleeping in patrol cars and eat ing 
out of the back end of the patrol cars. We averaged from about | 
14, 16 hours a day, and when the boys did get some rest, they came to 
the jail and slept on the mattresses. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all fine, there is everybody appreciates your 
extra service you rendered. Tam not trying to be critical. What I 
am trying to find out is under what authority are you authorized to 
issue permit to carry a gun? I understand from your statement, 
where they are payroll and -where they are called in in case of an 
emergency, you issue a permit; is that right? 

Mr. Epwarps. They are outstanding; we can call them in. 

Mr. Horrman. No, no, no; first don’t you understand what I am 
trving to say? 

Mr. Epwarps. No. sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Iam a resident of this city, we will say, 
I come up to your office and I say, “Mr. Sheriff, may I please have a 
permit?” You give me one of these applications. and TI fill it out. 
Now. what in your mind determines whether I shall have that permit 
or whether I shall not and what conditions must I need in order to 
get it, that’s all. 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, during the flood—— 

Mr. Horrman. Before the flood. 
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Mr. Epwarps. Oh, well, check that, we checked all of them; yes, sir; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What standards must I meet: in order to get a per- 
mit? Now, I apologize for not making myself understood, that is all 
[ want toknow. What conditions must I meet? 

Mr. Epwarps. What conditions must you meet, assuming you ap- 
plied before any flood? That you are an American citizen and you 

are not a Communist. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all I need? 

Mr. Epwarps. And you have no police records and/or any other 
information that is on here. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you can put me on whether there is an emer- 
gency or you can put me on whether you put me on.active duty? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. That is a wide authority, isn’t it? You could arm 
half the citizens here under that, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Epwarps. Sometimes they need it, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I guess that’s right. I think the record shows it. 

Mr. Connon. Sheriff, are these ‘deputy sheriff applications which 
we have been talking about, is it in your counties like in many 
counties—certainly it is like mine—a lot of people become honorary 
deputy sheriffs and like a sheriff’s posse. 

Mr. Epwarps. Like colonels? 

Mr. Connon. Well, my sheriff’s deputies paraded in Washington. 

Mr. Epwarps. I was proud of ours, too. 

Mr. Conpon. Very well known to many of the business people, and 
particularly the people who have horses belong to the sheriff’s posse, 
and they are made honorary deputy sheriffs, for ceremonial reasons. 
Is that same sort of thing current over in your county ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Situ. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Let the record show that the sum of 1,800 applications for permits 
are here, and they will not be admitted as part of the record. 

We will take a recess for 10 minutes. 

Thereupon, the committee stood at recess from 3:45 p. m. until 
3:55 p. m., July 2, 1953. 


TESTIMONY OF A. F. HARVEY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Andrew F. Harvey, called as a witness, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows:) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. ~~ F. Harvey. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Harvey. slau manager of the electricians’ union. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you live in this city? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What local is that? 

Mr. Harvey. 124. 

Mr. McKenna. That covers what area ? 

Mr. Harvey. Approximately 18 counties. 

Mr. McKenna. How many electricians? 

Mr. Harvey. Approximately 1,000. 
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Mr. McKenna. Is your union a member of the A. F. of L. Building 
Trades Council ? 

Mr. Harvey. No; sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Why not? 

Mr. Harvey. We withdrew from the local building trades council 
5 years and 4 months ago. 

Mr. McKenna. For any reason? 

Mr. Harvey. Our reason at that time that in negotiations affecting 
the crafts within the union that negotiated with the builders, and we 
ourselves have gone for over 40 years a contract with the National 
Electrical Contractors Association prohibited our organization from 
entering into such a contract, and that if-we were to have done so 
by virtue of ths os fact we would have been in violation of our agree- 
ment with the National Electrical Contractors Association. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any opinions as to the operation of 
that council ? 

Mr. Harvey. Having not been a member for 5 years and 4 months, 
I do not at this time have an opinion. 

Mr. McKenna. You have discussed a lot about the operation of the 
council, no doubt ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have formed some opinion, but you prefer not 
to express it; is that it? 

Mr. Harvey. Giving it to me that way, counsel, I will give you my 
opinion, as I have discussed it in the 5 years in the interim period, 
between 5 years and 4 months ago and the present time. I would 
assume that perhaps a general reorganization of the council is quite 
necessary, along perhaps with a plan acceptable to all concerned, that 
future jurisdictional disputes must desist and that some type of docnu- 
ment, stipulation, arbitration be imposed upon the members of the 
council that in no way, without suffering damages, could it be violated. 

Mr. McKenna. You are not in favor of strikes over jurisdictional 
issues ? 

Mr. Harvey. I will produce further evidence that we have gone 
through picket lines established because of jurisdictional controversy. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had trouble with other unions here? 

Mr. Harvey. One union only. 

Mr. McKenna. Which one? 

Mr. Harvey. The teamsters’ union. 

Mr. McKenna. Any particular unit of the teamsters’ union? 

Mr. Harvey. Local union No. 541. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the head of that? 

Mr. Harvey. Orville Ring. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about that trouble. 

Mr. Harvey. If I may, and I would like to make it as brief as T 
possibly can, my notes are in chronological order, and if you will 
permit. I would like to go through them hurriedly, if you please. 

Mr. McKenna. Make it short if you can. 

Mr. Harvey. I will doso. — 

T have met Orville Ring 5 years 4 months ago in the council, build- 
ing trades council, and I have never met with him in any meeting 
until June of 1951, when there was a demand made bv the teamsters 
at the Sunflower Ordnance Plant that our steward, who was using a 
truck to convey workers from the personne] department to the respec- 
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tive job locations, that that steward must have a teamster with him. 
In other words, in my language that our steward would be chauffered 
by a teamster. We have refused to do that. At the same time a 
demand was made that our foreman and general alike would also 
have to be chauffered by a member of the teamsters union within our 
jurisdiction. We refused to do that, and we walked from the per- 
sonnel office to our respective jobs, and we likewise carried material 
from the stockpile to our re spective jobs, and as a result of that Colonel 
Lincoln called a meeting of Mr. Hutton, Mr. Patti, who is now de- 
ceased, Mr. Massman, Mr. Ring, and some of his associates, and myself. 
We met in the Pickwick Hotel. That was in June of 1951, with an 
extreme and sincere attempt to resolve this particular problem. As 
a result, 15 minutes after the meeting started our steward was called 
a liar. He was abused extremely. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you mean abused? 

Mr. Harvey. By violent words, slang, curse words, and what have 
you, by Mr. Ring, and as a result the meeting was adjourned. 

I at that time made the statement that 1 would not meet again. 
However, I did, and there was a tentative agreement reached that we 
would use passenger cars in the processing of our daily work rather 
than the truck and the job continued. That is the first incident the 
electrical workers had with Mr. Ring in June 1951. 

During the year 1951 there was repeated demands made upon our 
employers by ‘Teamsters Local Union, No. 541, which was a gross 
infringement on the historical and traditional work of the electrical 
workers. 

Mr. McKenna. The teamsters were making demands on the em- 
ployers which didn’t take anything away from the employers but took 
away from you, is that it? 

Mr. Harvey. The electrical work, the historical and traditional 
work jurisdiction, for instance, taking reels of wire and placing those 
reels of wire upon jacks and using winches to pull wire in my opinion 
it is certainly not the work of the electrical worker, 

Mr. McKenna. Not the work of whom? 

Mr. Harvey. Pardon me, please, take that off the record, please. 

Mr. McKenna. Not the work of whom, 

Mr. Harvey. Not the work of the teamsters. In these meetings one 
of our business representatives, I think who testified just a moment 
ago, tried to resolve that difficulty on his respective job, and it resulted 
of course, that the young man has suffered permanent disability, he is 
unable to raise his arm. 

Mr. McKenna. As a result of th: at incident, what happened ? 

Mr. Harvey. The incident I recall when they wished to pull a cable 
and also handle our wire on a project. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you give in to them? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, Mr. Silvey did. 

Mr. McKenna. Why? 

Mr. Harvey. Merely to keep the job going, not bec: ause we thought 
it was just and right, but in order not to create a work stoppage. 

Mr. McKenna. Didn’t have anything to do with the be ating? 

Mr. Harvey. No, I think it led to it; I am sure it did. 

Mr. McKenna. The decision was made right after he was beaten up, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. The decision was made right after he was beaten 
up? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Silvey met in his office immediately after. 

Mr. McKenna. Before Mr. Silvey had any hospital or medical 
attention ? . 

Mr. Harvey. That is true. 

Mr. McKenna. But still that didn’t influence the fact that he gave 
in? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, possibly it has some bearing on it. 

Mr. McKenna. It might have had some? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. I would like to clarify a point in Mr. Long's 
testimony, that in February of 1952, on the Ford Claycomo job, where 
the general inference was that the electrician left the job over who 
should push a button that started some fans, I believe, that we were 
not Bet ed; we did not contend for that particular jurisdiction of 
work 

.Mr. McKenna. That is where the work is done on the building of 
jet-plane wings and it was tied down because there couldn’t be a de- 
cision as to who pressed the button ? 

Mr. Harvey. That istrue. We were not involved in the controversy. 
The record will show that, and we did not leave the job. It was a 
situation involving two other crafts. It wasn’t ours. 

Mr. McKenna. It got pretty cold without that heat there, didn't 
it? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, I would think so, I wasn’t on the job. 

The next incident was in April of 1952, on the same job, Ford Clay- 
como, where the carpenter and iron workers were in dispute over load- 
ing or unloading fabricated materials of some kind, and they placed 
the car penter, I have reference to a picket on that job, we had over 200 
men working, and we went through that picket line for a period of 6 
weeks because it was of a jurisdictional nature. 

Mr. McKenna. You ignored the picket line? 

Mr. Harvey. We ignored the picket line. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the same plant that produces wings for jet 
bombers? 

Mr. Harvey. That is true. We ignored the picket line. 

Mr. McKenna. The fact that they were tidbds d in Korea, is that the 
reason you went through the picket line? 

Mr. Harvey. Even if they were not needed in Korea, we would not 
have honored the banner. 

Mr. McKenna. You would not have honored the banner? 

Mr. Harvey. Under no circumstances, because we have never and 
will not honor as an organization a jurisdictional banner. That is 
not our policy. 

Mr. McKenna. Has that led to any other trouble with the 
teamsters ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes: which I will get to later. May I continue? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. In May of 1952, there was another altercation, which I 
wish to refer to, which we were not involved in, and that was when I 
learned that the teamsters came onto the Claycomo job with some 50, 
75, or 100 men, in passenger cars, later transferring from passenger 
cars to trucks, and went to some part of the project and deliberately 
unloaded in a manner which I understood was not proper and correct 
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for the materials involved because damage was suffered, and we were 
a part of that. I think our boys, from what I understand from the 
steward, went down to this particular part of the project to see what 
was going on. There was, I understand, from the — of the 
steward to me that there was, approximately 100 men, and that there 
was display of gun, there was display of clubs, there was a display of 
chains being used by some of these men who did not belong on the 
project. 
Mr. McKenna. This is a year ago last May, May 1952 
Mr. Harvey. That is right. 
Mr. McKenna. At the Ford Claycomo plant? 
Mr. Harvey. At the Ford Claycomo plant. 
Mr. McKenna. And the committee heard testimony on that from 
the last witness, Mr. Anderson ? 
Mr. Harvey. Well, I won't go into it. 
Mr. Smiru. Go ahead; I want you to go into it. 
Mr. Harvey. So he reported to me—I was at that time in St. Louis, 
Mo. I had a son-in-law on the job, my daughter’s husband, I had a 
nephew who was quite young, and I knew that those fellows being 
maybe highly temperamental would engage in something that I would 
ultim: tely and eventually regret. I told the steward that to confer 
with the contractor and ask of him to shut the job down because I 
knew that eventually somebody may be hurt, and following the inci- 
dent the contractors in coordination did shut down the job and file 
unfair labor practices against the teamsters, the electricians, and the 
pipefitters, and the job was down for quite some time. We went into 
a hearing. 
Mr. McKenna. Did you consider that a lockout? 
Mr. Harvey. Pardon me? 
Mr. McKenna. Did you consider that a lockout ? ' 
Mr. Harvey No; I think the contractor done what he should have 
done, because he would have been liable. Any contractor, if anybody 
had been hurt after that alercation, on that project, he was respons sible 
for the men’s safety. I don’t think it was a lockout. No, sir. They 
done it for the protection of those employees on the job. We went into 
a hearing, before the National Labor Relations Board, which lasted 3 
days. The result of it was that Mr. Thieron, whom I think is the 
international representative of the teamsters union, came to town and 
met with our international representative, Mr. Frank Jacob, and came 
to a conclusion, and they wrote an agreement that was applicable to 
that job, and that job only, and, as a result, the job progressed until 
completion ; however, I must inject this; I think it is quite important: 
That all during the time of that job that our contractors were obli- 
gated to take their materials to a warehouse in North Kansas C ity 
aad ship them in by rail, rather than by truck, when they could have 
come directly from the wholesale house out of town to the job, but 
instead they were put in the warehouse, came from the warehouse to 
the job, making it a costly item. To circumvent the demands of the 
teamsters. 
Mr. McKenna. That didn’t speed up the completion of the project? 
Mr. Harvey. I don’t think it delayed it, because it was an expense 
item, but I don’t think there was any particular delay. In June of 
1952, the Lake City Ordnance job started, Lake City, Mo. The agree- 
ment that was entered into in this hearing, or shortly after the hearing, 
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obviously was not an agreement they wished to be used on the Lake 
City Ordnance Plant, because immediately there was a demand of 
our electrical contractor that teamsters be placed in job atorkroor nh, 
I don’t mean a warehouse, I mean it is a storeroom that our men chang 

clothes in, they keep their tools in this side room, and they come in 
there periodically for not only tools and materials—but that particular 
controversy continued for I would say at least a month. I told some 
of our employers that you cannot adhere to those demands, because 
we have always preserved those particular jobs for our apprentices, 
either it be in the shop or on the job, where our oe could 
acquaint themselves with certain types of material ‘undamentally 
speaking, that is the basic start for an apprentice, to learn materials, 

Mr. McKenna. The teamsters made the demand on your employer? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you resisted those demands? 

Mr. Harvey. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the employer doing? 

Mr. Harvey. The employer, against our wishes, to keep the job 
going, adhered to the demands of the teamsters, and placed teamsters 
in the storeroom. 

.Mr. McKenna. In addition to your people? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. So he tried to appease both of your unions? 

Mr. Harvey. He thought it would be better that way than have a 
work stoppage. 

Mr. McKenna. You didn’ t particularly like it, either ? 

Mr. Harvey. I don’t like it yet, and further evidence will prove I 
don’t like it yet. Colonel Serrem called me when he knew a work 
stoppage was about to oecur on that job and asked of me, as a patriotic 
American citizen, if I would meet with him to try to resolve the prob- 
lem. I did meet with him, Mr. Hutton, Colonel Serrem, three of Mr. 
Ring’s stewards, Mr.. Hilburn, Mr. Johnson, superintende nt for Mr. 
Hilburn, and Mr. Sheffer, who is business manager for the National 
Electrical Contractors Association. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were Mr. Ring’s stewards? 

Mr. Harvey. I cannot recall. The only one I recall at this moment 
is Mr. Smith. 

Mr. McKenna. You cannot recall any of the others? 

Mr. Harvey. No. I don’t wish to get ahead, and continue now, but 

I digressed a moment, because I had made an agreement with Mr. 
Ring, in his office, to see if we couldn’t settle it. That was a day prior 
to meeting in Mr. Hutton’s office. 

Mr. McKenna. You met with Mr. Ring personally ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. I called him. We had been going through a 
controversy for over a year. I knew that eventually “something must 
be done. I called him from my office, at 4 o’clock in the after noon, 
and asked the privilege of meeting with him, to see if some way, 
somehow, we could not place into writing some particular agreement 
that would avert the stoppage at Lake City. I went to his office and 
I wrote, verbatim, every w ord that he wished, in longhand. I took 
it back to my office. I called my secretary from her home, because it 
was meeting night, had her to type it up as he gave it to me, and I 

yas very happy. I thought once and for all we have resolved the 
ile between the teamsters and the electrical workers. I read it 
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to the members of the local union, of which I am a member. They 
were very pleased and well satisfied. Then the following day is the 
day that I met with Mr. Hutton, Mr. Ring, and those I just have 
previously mentioned, and prior to going in this meeting, i said, 
“Orville, that is what you agreed to last night. Let’s sign it.” And 
so—I said, “So that we won’t have any further jurisdictional dispute.” 
Orville took my document—his doc ‘ument, not mine—and threw it 
down on the drafting table, very loudly exclaiming that it was not 
what we agreed to, and sincerely and honestly, he couldn't have read 
five words in the agreement be fore he threw it down. I told him it 
was the paper of the electricians’ union, our time was spent in making 
this—typing this agreement, and I didn’t want it to be thrown on the 
floor, or destroyed, so I knew it was of no avail—that the agreement 
made 24 hours before was of no value, and I went in to the meeting. I 
had not been in the meeting 10 minutes until there was abuse directed 
at Mr. Hilburn, and as a result of that abuse, the meeting adjourned. 
I walked out. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by abuse? 

Mr. Harvey. There was considerable abuse directed at our employer, 
Mr. Hilburn, who is a very fine gentleman, and our superintendent 
on the job—— 

Mr. McKenna. Language? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, that I don’t wish to quote here for the record, or 
in the presence of those who are here. And I might further add—I 
want to tell it all, because it is the truth—that he threatened to break 
the legs of our superintendent. I was very sympathetic toward 
him 

Mr. Hitxietson. Threatened to break the legs of whom ? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Hitzetson. That is M.C. Smith? 

Mr. Harvey. I could not tell you, Congressman. Mr. Smith. That 
Orville was abusing the super intendent, and Mr. Smith jumped up and 
said, “Orville, I w rill take care of the situation.” It didn’t happen. 
Mr. Hutton interceded, as well as myself. So we didn’t come to a 
meeting at this time. The result was that the meeting brokeup. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you say something about breaking legs? 

Mr. Harvey. Pardon me? 

Mr. Horrman. Where do you get about breaking legs? 

Mr. Harvey.. The remark was made that, “I will break both of your 
legs.” 

“Mr. McKenna. Who said that? 

Mr. Harvey. Orville Ring. And Mr. Smith jumped up—— 

Mr. McKenna. What date was that? : 

Mr. Harvey. That was sometime in June of 1952. And Mr. Smith 
said he would assume the obligation, that Orville didn’t have to do it. 
That meeting adjourned, and I told Mr.—Colonel Gerren {Serrem ] 
that I regretted very much that I had gone in the meeting, and I told 
him again that I would never attend another meeting. However, le 
prevailed - upon me as an American citizen, and as a patriotic duty, 
that I must meet again, and when we did meet again, it would be on 
Government property, where we were assured that no violence would 
occur, everybody would be fully protected, and, as a result, I yielded 
to the colonel’s ‘thinking, and I met with the Corps of Engineers at 
17th and Main, at this. time with Colonel Lincoln, Colenel Gerren 
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{Serrem], Mr. Hutton, of the builders’ association, a busines repre. 
sentative of my office, Marvin Silvey, Reese Miller, of the Corps of 
Engineers, and others. That meeting hadn’t continued 10 minutes 
until there was an exchange of words between Marvin and Ernie 
Anderson—not a serious consequence, a verbal dispute across the table, 

Mr. McKenna. What is Anderson’s function ? 

Mr. Harvey. Pardon? 

Mr. McKenna. What does Anderson do? 

Mr. Harvey. I think he is an assistant representative to Mr, Ring, 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know what he does? ; 

Mr. Harvey. No; I have no idea. And there was an agreement 
reached at that table, that I agreed that if the employer wished to 

lace upon his payroll a superfluous employee in the stockroom on the 
job, again to keep the job going, that I, as a representative of our union, 
- didn’t like it, but would agree to it, if he wanted to doit. He said he 
did want to do it. Asa result, we went back to work on the job—we 
were not off—I didn’t mean to say that—but, anyway, to effectuate 
harmony: 

Mr. McKenna. What does that man do in the stockroom ? 

Mr. Harvey. When an order comes in from a foreman on the job, 
he is supposed to fill the order, as submitted, but, not knowing elec- 
trical material, of which I think there is some 7,000 or 8,000, he must 
ask an electrician. what materials to take out of the bin to give to him 
so he could fill the order. 

Mr. McKenna. He is really the boss electrician, then ? 

Mr. Harvey. In that instance, I have to say he is. So that brings 
us up to the Lake City job. I knew thaere could not be a continuance. 
- Everybody was mentally disturbed. I knew something had to be 
done, so our organization resorted to the Jaw, as a medium which we 
thought, of settling all future disputes. We went to the NLRB and 
asked for certification of the construction of the premises of our union 
and some certification was granted, and the work passed, so outlined 
in the stipulation that was agreed to be counsel of the teamsters, and 
we did go in to certification, and our historical and traditional work 
tasks, as outlined in the stipulation, was granted by the Board. The 
first IBEW local union in the United States that used the process of 
the law—or the Taft-Hartley Act—to resolve our differences. 

Mr. Horrman. It worked all right.in that.case; didn’t it ? 

Mr. Harvey. Pardon? 

Mr. Horrman. It worked all right in that case; didn’t it? 

Mr. Harvey. I was very happy to use it, Congressman, very happy. 
Then we were confronted with another problem, which I shall make 
very brief. We had a problem of shops—that is, the stockrooms 
within the shop—where Mr. Ring had gone to a major housing project, 
the Ruskin Heights job, and demanded of our contractor that he place 
a man in a shanty approximately 10 by 12, where material was stored. 
He called the association manager, and the association manager in 
turn called me, and I requested that they not adhere to the demands 
of the teamsters, that a warehouseman should be placed in a room 
10 by 12 to allocate material, that he knew nothing about as an elec- 
trical worker. The result of that was, he made that provision. And 
had some 10 or 12 large boxes made up and distributed on this par- 
ticular project under lock where he could store his material. Know- 
ing that he could not accomplish his objective there, he made over- 
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tures and demands upon the contractor that if you do not do or have 
not done it, then I will place in your shop and all shops of the elec- 
trical workers, employers, a warehouseman, and as a result, a ware- 
houseman, as he calls them, was placed in the shop of the Twin City 
Electric Co., no need for him, but he was in there so his job at Ruskin 
Heights can continue. 

Mr. McKenna. There is no need for him. What work does he do? 

Mr. Harvey. He assists someone, let’s say, in stockpiling certain 
materials that come into the shop. He told me no later than last 
evening he did not know how to get rid of him. Maybe he will when 
I get through. Mr. Ring by record asked a Mr. Praver that if he 
didn’t in some way give some consideration to the—— 

Mr. Horrman. How do you spell that man’s name? 

Mr. Harvey. The contractor or the builder? 

Mr. Horrman. The one you are just talking about. 

Mr. Harvey. P-r-a-v-e-r is the general contractor and Mr. Rice is 
the electrical contractor. 

Mr. Horrman. What was it Ring told him again? 

Mr. Harvey. Told him if he did not adhere to his demands that he 
would have to see that Mr. Rice’s contract was canceled with the 
Praver Co. As a result of the demands made of all our employers 
that stockroom men be placed in all our shops—and most generally 
our shops are small in nature, just a storeroom, sometimes a small 
place in the storeroom or a place in the basement—we became greatly 
concerned and were concerned until we again went through the process 
of certification and as late as 10 o’clock this morning, before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, election was held. It was on July 2, 
and I wish to submit it to you, if you wish to examine it, that we won 
the election by quite a majority, only having 39 men organized and 
we received 45 votes, indicating that possibly 6 of those votes came 
from members of the teamsters’ union. This is a record, if you wish 
to examine it, I would be very happy to have you place it in the record, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Horrman. When did this conversation between Ring and Rice 
take place? 

Mr. Harvey. Sometime in June 1952, I beg your pardon, Congress- 
man, it was 1953, the early part of 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness is showing me a tally of ballots of the 
NLRB, on NLRB form 760, with three signatures, the regional di- 
rector of the 17th region. Can this be admitted at this time as this 
witness’s exhibit No. 1? 

Mr. Smiru. That will be admitted. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general testimony, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 

Mr. Horrman. Where was this conversation ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Congressman, I cannot tell you. I think it was on 
the job site. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you there? 

Mr. Harvey. No; I was not there. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know who was? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Rice of the Twin City Electric Co. and Mr. 
Praver? What is Rice’s first name? 

Mr. Harvey. Clovis, C-l-0-v-i-s. 
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Mr. Horrman. And Praver’s first name? 

sae Harvey. I could not tell you. The next incident was on May 

3 of 1953, when the teamsters, on a Monday morning 

YM. Horrman. Pardon me, let me interrupt. Have you a copy of 
the statement; what you are reading ? 

Mr. Harvey. No; just notes. 

Mr. Horrman. When you get through, may I borrow that? 

Mr. Harvey. I just have notes; I will be very happy. to give it to 
you. 

Mr. Horrman. Those notes contain the names and dates? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes,sir. The next incident occurred on May 11, 1953, 
when the wns placed a jurisdictional picket on the Sunflower 
ordnance plant. I did not know at the time it was a jurisdictional 
picket, but I called Mr. Hutton for further verification of his opinion 
as to whether or whether not it was a jurisdictional banner. He told 
me, yes, that Mr. Ring had insisted on inserting into his new agree- 
ment certain jurisdictional rights, interpreted by he and he only, 
which they refused to do. And further, the same day, by -coinci- 
dence, I received by mail, anonymously speaking, a contract that 
Mr. Ring entered into on May 7 of 1953, and if you will be kind 
enough to allow me, please, to read one paragraph, which is not too 
lengthy, I would like to place it in the record and then you can have 
the agreement as it exists. And here is the contract entered into, 
further exemplifying my thinking that it was jurisdiction. 

All subcontractors shall be bound by the terms and conditions of this agree. 
ment, and the prime contractor— 


or general contractor— 


shall be responsible for any violation of this contract by subcontractors unless 
the subcontractor is a signer to this contract and the prime contractor will be 
responsible to see that any subcontractor working under this agreement wil} 
be a signer of this agreement. : 

_Meaning that we have a bona fide agreement here and that if one 
of our employees were to receive a contract from a general contractor, 
he would have to be signatory to the agreement of the general contract. 

Mr. McKenna. Which is the teamsters? 

Mr. Harvey. Which is the teamsters. 

Mr. McKenna. So the teamsters would be contracting for all 
crafts? 

Mr. Harvey. Obviously so, and that will be further exemplified in 
the next paragraph. He goes further: 

No steward shall be discriminated-against for performing the duties of his 
office and the steward shall be the last man on the job in case of a layoff. The 
union shall have a steward on each job, including all subcontractors. 

And I wish to emphasize that, “including all subcontractors.” 

Mr. McKenna. Even though the subcontractor had no teamsters 
employed ? 

Mr. Harvey. That: is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Where do you come in if you sign that? 

Mr. Harvey. It means that if our contractors were to sign that, 
this agreement, we would have to abide, our contractors would abide 
by the terms and it would be a violation of our own agreement. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, teamsters would take over if you sign that? 

Mr. Harvey. According to the terms. 
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Mr. Horrman. If you sign that contract? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You would be out of the picture ? 

Mr. Harvey. We would be so far as stewards and what-have-you 
is concerned. In other words, we would not have the prerogative of 
having the steward on our.own job. 

Mr. HorrmMan. What becomes of your right to bargain collectively 
with your— 

Mr. Harvey. That destroys all bargaining rights and destroys our 
agreement. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the use of anyone talking about collective 
bargaining so far as the electricians or anyone else is concerned ? 

Mr. Harvey. It is destroyed by this particular agreement. 

Mr. Horrman. And the teamsters take over the functions of bar- 
gaining for every union, every local that signs that kind of a contract ? 

Mr. Harvey. That istrue. I want to go further. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you imagine that any sort of any agreement or 
proc ‘edure that would more effectively destroy your union and other 
unions which seek to bargain collectively ? 

Mr. Harvey. This agreement in content will destroy our union. 

Mr. Horraan. Why, sure. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me 

Mr. Horrman. There is no reason for the electricians—look here, 
if you people sign that, there isn’t any reason for the existence of an 
electrician, of an electrical workers’ union, is there, or hoisting engi- 
neers or any other craft union, if you sign up on that kind of contract ? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Congressman, our contractors will not sign this 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Harvey. Our contractors will not sign this. 

Mr. Horraan. No, no: but if you do, if any union signs up with 
that contract from the teamsters which you have just presented here, 
there is no further reason for their existenee as independent unions, 
is there? 

Mr. Harvey. That is true. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, I have marked the contract which 
the witness is reading as “Harvey Exhibit No. 2,” for the purpose of 
identification. 

Mr. Harvey. But I want to continue. 

Mr. Smrru. It will be admitted. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general testimony, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 

Mr. Harvey. M: ay I continue the paragraph ? 

Mr. Suirn. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey (reading) : 


Sut including all subcontractors that they have the prerogative— 
according to this agreement— 
to place a steward on the subcontractor’s job, unless—— 


Mr. Horrman. One more question. If contracts like the one that 
you have called to our attention here are signed, then you have one 
overall union in this ¢ ountry, authorized to bargain for all of you and 
that union is the Teamster’s Union ? 

Mr. Harvey. According to stipulations of this agreement, I would 
nave’ to say “Yes,” Congressman, But I was particul: irly interested 
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because any time another union can place upon our jobs teamsters 
that would police the responsibilities and duties of an electrician and 
all subcontractors, I am quite sure we are not going to adhere to jt, 
But there is a provision in here that takes care of that: 

Unless union sees fit to appoint a roving steward which shall draw top salary 


of teamsters’ wage scale and shall be allowed to check any and all trucks or 
drivers coming in or out on any job without interference from any contractor 


&. 


If the union put a roving steward on any job, he shall be on the general eon. 


tractor’s payroll and shall be guaranteed not less than six 8-hour days per week, 


Mr. McKenna. In other words, the contract gives the union t 
right to put a roving steward on any job? 

“Mr. Harvey. Obvious sly so, that is my interpretation, and I wo ‘ 
like to introduce it into the record for I think it is quite pertinent 
this particular case. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general testimony, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 

Mr. Suiru. It will be admitted and I am very happy that you 
presented it here because I am one of those individuals who for 
several years have become convinced that the teamsters’ union have 
set out upon a policy to dominate all the craft unions and take them 
over body and soul and this is a glaring example of their methods of 
procedure. 

Mr. Horrman. I might add, Mr. Chairman, body, soul, and all the 
property of the union treasury. 

Mr. Harvey. I don’t think they will do it with the electrical workers, 

Mr. Horrman. You haven’t met Mr. Ring personally, have you, or 
Quisenberry, the other fellow ? 

Mr. Harvey. I have been away from the council 514 years and I am 
not too well acquainted with them. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you his counsel ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your name? 

Mr. Dunn. Thomas S. Dunn, from the firm of O’Donoghue, Dunn, 
Mills & Walsh, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hakvey. I wanted to have m attorney to explain the certifica- 
tion because he is more familiar than I, but for the record he has 

requested of me to tell this committee that the electrical workers in 
Kansas City, Mo., local union No. 124, has not been engaged in an 
economic strike since the year of 1915, which is 38 years ago. That is 
for the record. 

Mr. SmirnH. And I also am very happy to note that you are one 
union that will cross a picket line of a secondary boycott. Secondary 
boycotts are unlawful in this country and if more unions would cross 
a picket line, we would get out of a lot of difficulties we have; and that 
you also made use of the Taft-Hartley Act that they scream to high 
heaven is a slave-labor law, and you used that law which was passed 
for the benefit of the workingman and not the union bosses. 

Mr. Harvey. I will use it again if it is to our advantage. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Harvey, do your members have any fear of per- 
sonal safety on these jobs that they work with the teamsters on? 

Mr. Harvey. That is a very difficult question for me to answer. 
can’t say. I would never say that any of our members had any per- 
sonal fear unless it would be an older member. I think we have some 
of our older members who could not defend themselves that would not 
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engage in a controversy because of the publicity that they have seen 
in our crafts for the last few years. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any fear for the safety of those 
persons : 7 

Mr. Harvey. I was concerned at the Ford Claycomo job; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you think your own health was secure? 

Mr. Harvey. W ell, that would be very difficult. I have been here 
50 years and lama native Kansan Citian and I enjoy the friendship 
of a lot of people and I don’t think there would be any deliberate at- 
tempt to hurt me. I have heard it through telephone conversations, 

Mr. McKenna. Through what telephone conversations ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. I ‘mean tele phone calls I received. 

Mr. McKenna. You received some telephone calls? 

Mr. Harvey. After we went through the picket line at Eudora. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about those calls. 

Mr. Harvey. W ell, it was a call or number of calls that I shouldn't 
leave my apartment. 

Mr. McKenna. A number of calls? 

Mr. Harvey. And I did leave my apartment. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean some people called you and told you not 
to leave the apartment? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Couldn’t identify them? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Why aren’t your men working now? 

Mr. Harvey. Primarily because of shortage of materials. 

Mr. McKenna. Is there a shortage of materials? 

Mr. Harvey. I am assuming because of these strike situations.. 

Mr. McKenna. What strike? 

Mr. Harvey. The strike of the hoisting engineers, the teamsters, 
and the laborers. 

Mr. Horrman, Can you give us any suggestions as to anything you 
think this committee or the Congress itself can do to assist in prevent- 
ing similar situations arising, either here or elsewhere ? 

Mr. Harvey. Obviously th ne present Members of the House and the 
Senate are attempting to in some way modify the Taft-Hartley law 
making it acceptable to everyone concerned, and I will say this, as a 
good sincere union man, that it is apparent to me that there must be 
some means or medium of placing into some law sore language that 
would avert a situation like that which has existed in this city for the 
past 2 years. 

Mr. Horrman. If you or your attorney have in mind any such sug- 
gestions I wish you would send them along to Mr. Smith or to our 
committee. 

Mr. Connon. Just one question. I think the record is clear, but to 
make certain in my own mind: The IBEW does not have contractural 
relationships with either the builders association or the Heavy Con- 
structors Association in Kansas City; is that correet ? 

Mr. Harvey. That is true, Congressman; we do not. 

Mr. Connon. So that your contract—is it open now, 
contract with your electrical subcontractors associ iation. 

Mr. Harvey. We have. 


Mr. Convon. In other words, you have no contract dispute with 
your own employers ? ' 


or have you a 
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Mr. Harvey. No: we settled in 10 minutes. 

Mr. Connon. Was your contract opened at the same time these 
other two crafts were opened with these two builders’ associations 

Mr. Harvey. Approximately same date. 

Mr. Connon, But you went ahes id and negotiated with your people 
and you have your contract now ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes; fully negotiated, 15 minutes. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Harold Rice. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD H. RICE, LEE’S SUMMIT, MO. 


(Harold H. Rice, called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKenna. What is your name? 

Mr. Rice. Harold H. Rice. 

Mr: McKenna. And your business? 

Mr. Rice. President of the R. B. Rice Sausage Co. 

Mr. McKenna. You live in this city ? 

Mr. Ricr. Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Mr. McKenna. And your business is in this city? 

Mr. Rice. No, Lee’s Summit, near Lee’s Summit. 

Mr. McKenna. You asked to appear before the committee? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you have a prepared statement you wish to 
read to the cominittee 4 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have the statement here? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You may read it. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
to thank you for affording me this opportunity to appear and to 
refute the irresponsible, false, and malicious testimony that was 
given Monday against my company and myself. At the conclusion 
of this statement I shall be pleased to answer each and every ques- 
tion which you may ask me. 

You heard the testimony of Dr. Spillman, a former Federal meat 
inspector at our plant. You heard him testify that he was removed 
from our plant because we were trying to. sell contaminated meat. 
I want.to characterize that sworn testimony as a lie of the whole 
cloth. The truth of the matter is that he was removed by the 
Department of Agriculture after a thorough investigation of charges 
we brought against him. We told the Department then, and I tell 
you today, that we are prepared to prove every charge we made. I 
want to read these charges to this committee: 

Before the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animat 
Industry, Meat Inspection Division, Dr. B. D. Sims, Chief of Bureau of Animal 
Industry; Dr. A. R. Miller, Chief Meat Inspection Division; and Dr. R. B 
Briney, inspector in charge. Specifications of complaints against Dr. Frank 
Spillman: 

Phe. R. B. Rice Sausage Co. respectfully asks for the transfer of Dr. Frank 
Spillman from the plant of complainant for the following reasons: 
(a) That during the entire tenure of Dr. Spillman he has absented himself 


from his work from 3 to 4 hours each afternoon. That because of false time 
records prepared by Dr. Spillman from September 19, 1950, to December 19, 
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1952, exclusive of Saturdays and holidays, we have been willfully, deliberately, 
tictitiously and fraudulently overcharged for 1,24914 hours of overtime at $2.40 
per hour, during which time Dr. Spillman was supposed to have worked when 
in fact he was absent. That the amount of money for which the complainant 
has been charged for overtime work not performed by Dr. Spillman amounts 
to $2,998.80. ‘That Dr. Spillman was not on the premises of complainant more 
than 8 hours per day. 

(vb) Complainant desires to make a claim for overcharge for work purportedly 
but not actually performed by Dr. Spillman—— 


Mr. McKenna. Excuse me, Mr. Rice, can’t you summarize that and 
introduce that in the record to save time? 

Mr. Riu E. No, SI] re | would have to read all of- these charges. ] 
feel that I should get all of them into the record. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t it true that perhaps you are emphasizing those 
charges by repeating them? Would a blanket denial do? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All right; as far as I am concerned, go ahead, spread 
it on the record. 

Mr. Rice (continuing reading) : 


Dr. Spillman has deliberately and willfully caused a slowdown of the pro- 
duction of the R. B. Rice Sausage Co. He has repeatedly and without just 
eause delayed his presence at his inspection station until long after the proper 
time for his presence at said station. He'has without good reason frequently 
left his inspection platform during the killing operation and has visited and 
talked with the employees of the maintenance shop concerning matters entirely 
remote from the duties of said inspector. During his absences the production 
line was necessarily stopped. 

On one occasion, in the morning, he left his inspection station, went outside 
and changed the tire on his car, explaining that he wanted it to be ready when 
it was time for him to drive home for lunch. The production line was necessarily 
elosed down while he changed his tire. 

Because of the willful and deliberate conduct of Dr. Spillman, the potential 
production capacity of the plant has been reduced to absurd and costly propor- 
tions, 

For the period only from November 3, 1952, to January 10, 1953 (Dr. Spillman’s 
Jast day), inclusive, we were able to handle the slaughter of and production from 
an average of 94 hogs per day. The first week the relief inspector assumed his 
duties, we were able to handle an average of 101 hogs per day. Since the relief 
inspector has assumed his duties we have saved 0.21 man-lhour per hog. This 
is attributable strictly and solely to the fact that the relief inspector has con- 
eerned himself only with the duties of a Federal inspector and has performed the 
same efficiently and expeditious y. 

Applying this saving of 0.21 man-hour per hog to the hogs slaughtered between 
November 3, 1952, and January 10, 1953, inclusive, we find that for that short 
period, the company actually had an increased cost of more than $1,371.90. (We 
sav “more than” because this figure does not take into consideration a wage raise 
which became effective December 12, 1952.) In other words, during that limited 
period in the tenure of Dr. Spillman, our company paid out more than $1,371.90, 
for which it received absolutely nothing. We can ill afford this luxury. 

Dr. Spillman has deliberately and willfully attempted to enforce unreasonable, 
eapricious, and arbitrary rules to the detriment of the company: He ordered the 
company to limit its kill on Wednesdays because that was the day he had to see 
his physician. This order was countermanded by his superior, Dr. Himsel. 
During the tenure of Dr. Himsel, Dr. Spillman suddenly, without just cause, 
reason, or excuse, ordered the company to cease using cheek, c-h-e-e-k, meat in 
its sausage. This order was countermanded by his superior, Dr. Himsel. 

During the tenure of Dr. Briney, Dr. Spillman again suddenly, without just 
cause, reason, or excuse, ordered the company to cease using cheek meat in its 
sausage. This order was countermanded by his superior, Dr. Briney. 

The company has always furnished and laundered the white coats and aprons 
of the employees, but Dr. Spillman insisted to the employees that the company had 
to launder the shirts and overalls of the employees as well. This resulted ‘in a 
sitdown strike. Dr. Himsel and the union officials were called. Whien Dr. Himsel 
said that the Government did not require the laundering of said shirts and over- 
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alls, and the union official said that the contract did not so provide, the men + 
turned to work. The period of idleness on the part of the employees represente 
a substantial loss to the company on account of the unjustified meddling convers; 
tion of Dr. Spillman. 

Shortly after Dr. Spillman entered upon his duties, we purchased a washi 
machine for the purpose of laundering lard filter and other cloths. Dr. Spillma 
saw the daily operation of the machine and made no complaint about it \ 
after the discharge of Sidney Cotterman when the machine broke down 
then ordered us to cease doing said washing, even though we are ready and 
to replace the same with a new machine. 

Pr. Spillman has resented each appeal to his superior and on each occasion 
has thereafter acted surly, arbitrary, and unfriendly. His attitude reflects dis. 
credit to the great service he represents. 

He has made a practice of putting tags on articles, doors, and so forth, 
Silently, without giving any reason therefor, or of then advising the manage- 
ment of his action. 

He has on occasion, after so tagging something and causing a department 
shutdown, left the building so that he had to be searched out and found in order 
for the management to be informed of the reason for said tag, and so that the 
situation could be remedied and the men put back to work. 

On several occasions when Dr. Spillman was asked if he would work on 
Saturday, he refused to answer, and it was necessary to obtain the answer from 
his superior. Likewise, when other questions on matters within his province 
were asked, he would either refuse to give a direct answer or refuse to give any 
answer. When his superior was called, Dr. Spillman would pout and act annoyed 
and resentful. 

Dr. Spillman meddled in matters which—— 


ibe 


Mr. Horrman. Just a minute, how many pages have you? Let's 
see what you have. It appears ‘to me that you are reading charges 
against Spillman; isn’t that right? 

“Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the purpose ? 

\ Mr. Rice. The charges that he made against my company the other 
ay. 

Mr. Horrman: Yes. Why don’t you confine yourself to an answer 
against those charges? i ae 

Mr. Rice. Those are the charges that went to Washington, and I 
would like 

Mr. Horrman. Do you want me to read the Washington answer? I 
will pretty quick. Here you have read this long statement which is 
principally charges against Spillman in his official capacity out there. 

Mr. Suir. We are not going to accept those. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Smrru. He hasn’t any right to make any official charges, 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, pardon me, do you have another one? 

Mr. Rice. No. [Reading:] - : 


Dr. Spillman meddled in matters which were of no concern to him, and whick 
were unrelated to his duties as a Federal inspector. 

The company had a contract with the AFL and he actively attempted to get 
the employees to favor the ClIO—— 

Mr. Smurru. Wait a minute. You have filed here 3 pages. You 
were told that you could present that. Now, we are not here to try 
Dr. Spillman. 

Mr. Ricu. Mr. Chairman, may I explain this? In the first place 
I have placed upon your tables these charges. Do you want me to be 
sworn? I am Isadore Rich, of the law firm of Rich & Rich. 

Mr. Situ. I have said to you that we are not going to take his 
charges. If he will read his statement he may. 
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Mr. Ricu. You are the chairman and I am not, but on Monday you 
let three men malign this man and malign his company and allowed 
him to testify they sold contaminated meat and you yourself ‘said 
something about them selling contaminated meat, and you yourself 
said this man was put out of his place, because he was trying to keep 
them from selling contaminated meat, and I am going to show you 

that you should have called him in here first; he was not put out of 
there because he was selling contaminated meat; that the inspector 
was removed because of these charges, every one of these char ges. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a moment. 

Mr. Ricu. Give this man a chance. He has lived out in Lee’s 
Summit all of his life, and he has conducted a business out there. and 
by conducting that bus siness in a businesslike manner before you put 
on those serewpots or crackpots here, you should have talked to him. 
He is going to show you why Washington removed him. If you will 
let him alone he will tell you all about Mrs. Spillman being slugged 
by some phantom, too. Give the man a ch: ance. 

Mr. Smirn. Does he know about this phantom? 

Mr. Ricu. I know about the phantom. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Then you be sworn and tell us. 

Mr. Ricu. I will be sworn at any time. Just let. this man finish and 
he will answer every question, and I will answer ever y question. 

Mr. Horrman. Before he goes into it, let me tell what the De spart- 
ment said: 

Background: Spillman hasn’t been in good health for quite awhile, and as a 
result of his health was assigned to Rice Sausage Co. because it is an easy job. 
After this alleged assault had occurred, Spillman went on sick leaye—— 

Mr. Ricn. That is 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. 

Voluntarily, and that he presently receives compensation from the Bureau of 
Employee Compensation, Department of Labor. It is not anticipated that- he 
will return to active duty. Never recalled from his job or fired. 

Mr. Ricu. He has been trying to get back on the job, and there 
have been two investigations, and they have refused to let him get 
back on, and you shouldn’t lét a man be slandered and not give him a 
chance to talk back. That isn’t right. 

Mr. Horrman. As far as I am concerned 

Mr. Ricu. He got up to an interesting thing. He was just getting 
up to the point of the—well, if we hadn't given you all the charges, 
you would have said we are holding back something, so we gave you 
all the charges. Now, let the man alone and let him finish. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute before you tell us how to run the 
committee. 

Mr. Ricn. I mean that respectfully. I just got excited. Of course, 
I want to withdraw the imperative part of my assertion. 

Mr. Horrman. Spillman made certain statements with reference to 
the products of the company. 

Mr. Ricu. Right here on this “mike.” 

Mr: Horrman. Now, there isn’t any question as far as I am con- 
cerned about this gentleman’s right to deny Spillman’s charges, but 

why he should go into a long list of other charges against Spillman I 
can’t understand, because then Spillman will come in with his attor- 
ney, and he will have to deny those charges and we will be here until 
Christmas. 
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Mr. Ricu. We have been trying to get a hearing for a good |. 
time. 

Where did you stop @ 

Mr. Horrman. It 1s up to you, Mr. Chairman, I don’t eare, 
quite willing to stay here until 7 o’clock to hear it. 

Mr. Ricu. I watched this until 11 o’clock last night, 

“Mr. Horrman. Well, nobody asked you to. 

Mr. Ricn. No. but I enjoyed it. Only thing I missed was you, 
Mr. Hoffman. You weren’t here. 

Mr. Smirn. I am not going to permit him to make a statement, 

Mr. Ricu. This is the CIO. I am not asking to read exactly what 
this is about. You’ve got a CIO-AFL deal. That is what I am ask- 
ing him to read. The man was refused permission to come back inte 
this plant because he was out there acting as the CLO organizer. Let 
him read it. 

Mr. Horrman. Call Spillman back to deny it. 

Mr. Ricu. You already had Spillman. You haven’t slandered this 
man. eF 
Mr. Horrman. I haven’t slandered anybody. 

Mr. Ricu. Yes, somebody slandered him. There isn’t a questi 

Mr. Horrman. You have a remedy in court if he did. 

Mr. Ricr. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Connon. As one member of the committee I would like to say 
when we do have a witness who comes in and makes charges t] at 
definitely hurts someone’s reputation in the community, we should at 
least allow that person to discuss those particular charges. I am in- 

clined to agree with my good friend from Michigan here 

Mr. Horrman. Are we good friends? 

Mr. Connon. That I don’t think we should go into a lot of extrane- 
ous matter concerning issues between people. As I say, I think—— 

Mr. Smirn. Go into all the other charges after that—— 

Mr. Convon. This is certainly not the forum in my opinion for 
us to provide a public hearing of the differences between this com- 
pany and Dr. Spillman, but on the other hand, charges have been 
made by Dr. Spillman apparently that hurt the reputation of his 
company. I think he should be given a reasonable opportunity to 
meet them. If you want to file the charges, they will be put in the 
record. Time is growing short. . 

Mr. Ricw. He could have been through reading this. Could T let 
him read—would you let him read, Mr. Chairman, the matter con- 
cerning the union fight at the Rice Sausage Co. and the matter about 
the alleged beating up of Mrs. Spillman. Those were the two things 
that he testified to. 

Mr. Smiri. Does he have personal knowledge of this beating up! 

Mr. Ricu. No, how could he have? There never was a beating up. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait. 

Mr. Ricn. Now, now, now! Just a minute. 

Mr. Conpvon. I would like to hear more about that. 

Mr. Ricu. Of course, you would. The people on the radio heard 
about it. Two or three million people on television and radio heard 
this man was a party to the beating up. The woman never was beat 
up. Dr. Briney testified here yesterday. 

Mr. Horrman. Let him tell all he wants to tell. 

Mr. Ricu. That’s right. 
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Mr. Horrman. You just stir this up all over. You have the radio 
A idience—— 

Mr. Ricn. You stirred it up. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. You keep them going, arguing the 
next week as to whether your product is good or bad. 

Mr. Ricu. Mr. Hoffman, we know something about what we are 
doing. You start reading that newspaper, but there have been people 
that have walked in stores and who have said, “I am not going to buy 
Rice sausage because this man was a party to beating up an innocent 
woman.” You can read the ne wspaper all you want, but this man 
gets up at 4 o’clock every morning to go to work. 


Mr. Horrman. Oh, that’s nothing. I have been accused of being 
Hitler’s aid. 

Mr. Ricw. I am not representing you, but I am this man. 

Mr. Horrman. He is making something that is enough to get a 
market; isn’t he? Send some down to me, I'll try it. 

Mr. Ricu. I want to read the one about the meeting at the plant. 
Read No. 7, and let him read No, 7 and No, 13, and I will settle. No. 
Tand No. 13. 

Mr. Smrru. The witness is granted permission to read paragraphs 
No. 7 and No. 18. 

Mr. Ricu. And then to finish his statement, please. 

Mr. Smrru. And that’s all, 

Mr. Rice (reading) : 


Dr. Spillman meddled in matters which were of no concern to him, and which 
were unrelated to his duties as a Federal inspector. The company had a contract 
with the A. F. of L. and he actively attempted to get the employees to favor 
he ClO. 

He told a group of employees: “I think you boys will have a better go under 
the CLO.” On the occasion when the employee, Sidney Cotterman, : CLO sym- 
pathizer, in defiance and violation of the contract with the A. F. of L., caused a 
work stoppage and was discharged by the company management, De. Spillman 
told some employees that they “ought not to permit Rice to get by with this,” 
and that if they did they were sunk. At about the same time, Dr. Spillman told 
the employees, “from bere on out I am making it just as hard as I can on 
Harold Rice.” He also said that if the employees were “going to do anything now 
is the time to do it.” He also said that Sidney Cotterman should be rehired 
asa working foreman. Sidney Cotterman filed charges of unfair labor practices 
against Rice Sausage Co. He was told by the Kansas City representative of 
the Labor Board that he had no grounds for the charge, and that unless he 
withdrew the charge, it would be dismissed. He withdrew the charge. In an 
election held by the Labor Board, on January 12, 1953, the A. F. of L. over- 
whelmingly defeated the CIO for representation of the employees. 


Mr. Smirn. Allright. Now go to paragraph 13 
Mr. Rice (reading) : 


On the 10th dav of January 1953, which was 2 days before the election was 
to be held by the Labor Board to determine whether the employees were to be 
represented by the A. F. of L. or the CIO, Dr. Spillman was called away from 
his work and proceeded to his home. Your complainant has been informed 
that when Dr. Spillman arrived at home he purportedly found that his wife had 
allegedly been the victim of an assault. Your complainant is informed that Dr. 
Spillman, in the presence of several witnesses, made the statement that “this is 
some of Rice’s doings.” We are informed that the alleged assault purportedly 
took place at approximately or shortly before 11 a. m., and in broad daylight, 
at, in, or near the home of Dr. Spillman, which is on one of the main streets of 
the city of Lee’s Summit, Mo. It would be impossible for the company or for 
any of its individual officers or executives to work with Dr. Spillman in view 
of the slanderous and false statement attributed to him as above quoted; also 
in view of the fact that on the oceasion of his last visit to the plant, he was 
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carrying a partially concealed gun. It is the opinion of this complainant thar 
Dr. Spillman’s wife was not assaulted by any person whomsoever ;. that the 
alleged beating was a fictitious and drummed-up action for the purpose of pye 
ting the R. B. Rice Sausage Co. and its officers in a bad light, and for the puryos, 
of getting publicity through the columns of Drew Pearson, whose article is heres, 
attached; that when Dr. Spillman said to other persons that “this-is some o¢ 
Rice’s doings” he well knew or had reason to believe that his wife had not heey 
assaulted and therefore neither the Rices nor any other persons Whomsoevyes 
had done anything to his wife. This complainant respectfully and urgently 
requests you to make a thorough investigation of the purported and allege 
beating of Dr. Spillman’s wife, and if, after a thorough investigation, it is found 
that Dr. Spillman’s wife was not assaulted and that Dr. Spillman knew or had 
reason to believe that his wife was not assaulted, and that his remarks conce z 
the Rices were false, then, upon this ground alone, he should be removed from 
the plant of complainant. To assist the Department in its investigation of the 
purported assault and of the justification for the remarks of Dr. Spillman, we 
respectfully suggest the following witnesses: 

The Missouri State Highway Patrol, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; Harvey Jury, deputy 
sheriff. Jackson County, Mo.; Mrs. Everett Dark, Lee’s Summit, Mo.: : Mrs nna 
tittman, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; Mrs. H. H. Doudna, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; Dr. Lyle 
B. Knight, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Mr. Horrman. Who is that? 

Mr. Rice. Dr. Lyle B. Knight. 

Mr. Horrman. Go ahead. Do you know what he said? He said 
that he couldn’t tell whether it was an assault or not, see, and then 
he added that she was bruised and suffered some injuries when she 
was examined. Now, do you claim she inflicted them herself? 

Mr. Rice. These are the charges that I sent to Washington, that I 
wanted them to investigate. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, they did; didn’t they ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. Horrman. All ri ste. Didn’t the doctor testify, Dr. Lyle 
Knight, didn’t he testify or doesn’t he say that she was bruised, and 
that it was evident she suffered some injuries; and didn’t Miller say 
the same thing? They did say they didn’t know whether she was 
assaulted or not because, of course, they weren’t there, but they said 
she had injuries. I don’t care whether it is proved or not; it is nothing 
to me. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t know whether there was any hearing or not. 
That’s what we asked for. 

Mr. Horrman. You have had one. You had an investigator out 
here. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t know. 
Mr. Horrman. Go ahead. 


Dr. Clint Miller, Lee’s Summit, Mo. We are informed that Dr. Spillman, in 
attempting to attribute a motive to the Rice Sausage—— 


Mr. Ricu. You have gone over 13. Now, go on with your statement, 
Harold. 

Mr. Rice. You will note that we asked them for the privilege of 
having a hearing and of making these charges to Dr. Spillman’s face. 
The Department of Agriculture, in refusing to reinstate Dr. Spill- 
man, apparently felt that after their independent and unbiased in- 
vestigation, no hearing was necessary. 

Now, I believe that Dr, Spillman protested to Congressman Hillel- 
son and he requested an investigation of our charges and again after 
that the Department of Agriculture refused to reinstate Dr. Spillman. 
I want to tell this committee about our sausage and our company. 
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Mr. Riou. This isn’t nearly as funny as it may sound. I heard a 
transcript. I didn’t know the Spillman’s were going to testify. I 
heard the transcript that was run off on the radio. ‘The last thing 
that was said between you, the exchange that occurred between the 

chairman of this committee, I think— -and I have nor ight to say it was 
you because it was on the radio, I didn’t see it—but the last thing that 

was said, words to this effect: In other words, you got Dr. Spillman 
out of there—they got you out of there in order to sell contaminated 
meat. Now, a groceryman called Harold Rice’s and asked the driver 
to pick up the Ric e sausage that was in there. That’s very serious. It 
may not be to you. 

Mr. Horrman. If I were you, I wouldn’t even engage in a contro- 
versy with some Government employee that gets you into this kind 
of a mess. Apparently, if you inserted yourself some way into that 
thing way back—— 

Mr. Ricu. No, no; we made a charge against that man and he was 
removed, and he came here and you let him get-on the television and 
you let him slander and assassinate a character. If you don’t want 
to hear about Rice sausage, I think the people of this community know 
it pretty well, and I think that your suggestion that Mr. Rice ought 
to give you a stick of it is good. We w ould like to bring it down to 
you. 

” Mr. Horrman. That wouldn’t prove whether the charges of Spill- 
man that happened several years ago were true or false. 

Mr. Smiru. Let’s proceed. Go ‘ahead and read your statement. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, Mr. Chairman. ‘I apologize. 

Mr. Rice. I want to tell this committee about our sausage and our 
company. My father started making sausage 27 years ago. He start- 
ed with one hog and a butcher knife. 

Mr. Ricw. Wait a minute, Harold, until they get quiet. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rice. Today we are the second largest, if not the largest, ex- 
clusive processor of fresh pork sausage in the country. Gentlemen, 
all of you should know, as well as our customers do know, that we did 
not attain this position in the industry by using inferior grades of 
meat. Our position was attained by making the finest sausage that 
can be made o by conducting our business upon the highest stand- 
ards of ethics. »preciate extremely the fact that you recognized 
the terrible harm a at was done to our company by Dr. Spillman’ s 
false, irresponsible, malicious, and vicious testimony. Gentlemen, the 
Rice Sausage Co. makes its sausage from the-finest cuts of meats ob- 
tainable, including the hams, shoulders, sides, and loins. 

Mr. Horrman. I want to say to you that I had some of the best 
sausage I ever ate—I am a Pennsylvania Dutchman—over here at 
the Muehlebach Hotel, Muehlebach, i is that it, this morning. If that 
is your sausage, I think it is good. 

Mr. Rice. We do not sell ham. We do not sell any bacon. Our 
hams and bacons go into-our sausage. We use no filler, no artificial 
coloring, and no preservative. Our hogs are slaughtered i in the morn- 
ing and before nighfall every pound of meat is in our finished sausage. 
Mr. Ricu. Wait a minute, Harold. Harold, wait until they quiet 
down. 

Mr. Rice. Allright. No meat ever stays in a cooler overnight before 
being processed. Gentlemen, I wish you would come out to our plant 
and see for yourselves the high standard of cleanliness which we 
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maintain. Without casting any reflections upon your own nso 
I want to say that no kitchen in any of your homes is cleaner t] 
our plant. And yet the television public was given the impression 
Monday that we wanted to get rid of Dr. Spillman so we could process 
contaminated meat. That was an unmitigated falsehood. 

And now, gentlemen, I want to point out some other patent false. 
hoods in Dr. Spillman’s testimony, particularly with reference to an 
alleged assault upon his wife. He gave this committee the impression 
that I had something to do with that. First of all, I don’t think 
Mrs. Spillman was assaulted, and I don’t think that the FBI—— 

Mr. Horrman. What has that got to do with the charges that the 
sausage isn’t any good ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. I show you certificate from Dr. Clint L. Miller, 
Would you read that certificate? 

Mr. Ricn. No; he can’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Just a minute, Mr. Rich. Go ahead and read that. 

Mr. Ricu. I object to the witness reading that unless it is identified 
and shown that it is the same as the original. 

Mr. McKenna. It is identified as an exhibit. Well, I will read it, 
| Reading :] 


February 6, 1953. Clint L. Miller. M. D. The injuries found of Mrs. F. h& 
Spillman were multiple bruises of left shoulder and arm, with ecchymosis from 
shoulder to elbow. Hematoma of neck muscles on right side laterally. Severe 
pain over left sixth and seventh ribs anteriorly, which is probably a costochon- 
dral separation. Extreme tenderness of abdomen, apparently all superficial 
Sprain of lumbar muscles of back, and bruises over both legs anteriorly. She 
was in an extreme case of hysteria. ; 

Now, do you still say nothing happened to Mrs. Spillman? 

Mr. Ricn. Yes; I say it. 

Mr. Smirn. Just a minute. Go back over there and sit down. You 
be quiet. 

Mr. Ricn. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. When I finish reading this 

Mr. McKenna. This is the doctor’s certificate. Explain to us, if 
you are able to tell us, explain how a doctor would issue a certificate 
like that and vet the woman not be hurt. 

Mr. Rice. Would you let me finish reading this? It will explain it. 

Mr. Horrman. I can’t see any use in his going on with that. What 
does that have to do with us? 

Mr. Rice. What Dr. Spillman did not tell you was that TI offered 
to take a lie detector test if he and his wife would take one. He for- 
got to tell you that they also agreed and then backed out. I want this 
committee to understand that I will still take the lie detector test if 
they will take it. I make only one condition, and that is that Mrs. 
Spillman be examined by a doctor of this committee’s choosing to de- 
termine first if she is mentally competent, and second, if she is sub- 
ject to epileptic seizures. I understand the lie detector tests are not 
accuraté on people suffering from such infirmities. 

Dr. Spillman testified that we never worked on Saturdays and that 
we worked on Saturday, January 10, 1953, only in order to get him out 
of his home so his wife could be assaulted... He knew we had worked 
the pers Saturday and had produced 15,448 pounds of sausage on 
that day. He also knew we had worked on the following oo 

Saturd: ays, July 3, September 6, October 11, and November 29, 1952. 
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He knew also that we had even worked New Year’s Day, January 1, 
1953. 

Dr. Spillman did not explain to this committee why we would 
want to get him out of his home on a Saturday when we had to pay 
him double time—why not on a weekday when he was at work on 
Government time? Maybe this committee can understand it. T can’t. 

Now about his testimony concerning our alleged purchase of in- 
ferior hogs. Gentlemen, we buy all ‘of our hogs from stockyards 
which are inspected by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and every hog we buy is inspected by the Federal inspector at our 
plant, both ante mortem and post-mortem before an ounce of its 
meat goes into our sausage. 

Now, I want to discuss the union situation at the Rice Sausage Co. 
I think you understand that it is our purpose to sell the finest sausage 
that can be made and not to concern ourselves in a union quarrel. 
What happened was this: We had a contract with two A. F. of L. 
unions, the butchers and the truck drivers. The CIO was trying to 
get our employees to quit the A. F. of L. and to join the C 10. The 
chief exponent for the switchover was Dr. Spillman. 

We were clearly in a squeeze between the two unions, and the only 
thing I could do was to urge the United States National Labor Re- 
lations Board to conduct a fair and impartial election by secret: bal- 
lot so that the men could choose their own union. The first election 
was held in 1950 and the A. F. of L. prevailed. The second election 
was held i in 1952 and the vote, if I remember it correctly, was A. F. 
of L. 27; CIO 5. 

Since Dr. Spillman was removed by the Department, we have not 
had any union trouble or any production trouble. 

We are going to continue to make the finest sausage possible despite 
Dr. Spillman and despite any quarrels between the unions. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Smrru. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lucas. I have a question or two to ask Mr. Rice, if I may. 

Mr. Rice, to your knowledge, has your plant ever processed any 
contaminated meat ? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Rice, to your knowledge has you plant ever sold 
any inferior-grade meat ? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Rice, have you ever been accused by any person 
other than the witness who appeared here of selling any inferior- 
grade meat? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Lucas. Have you ever been charged by the Department of 
Agriculture with handling contaminated meat ? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. What kind of inspection reports are made by your—of 
your product by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Rice. There is an inspector in charge all the time. We can’t 
operate—we can’t start in the morning until the inspector gets there 
and makes an antemortem morning inspection. 

Mr. Lucas. Has the Department of Agriculture ever closed you 
down because you handled a bad product ? 


Mr. Rice. No, sir. We had it closed down from V. E. 
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Mr. Lucas. That is a common thing? 

Mr. Rice. Which was a common thing. That was in yards ang 
packing houses all over the country. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Rice, the reason I have asked ‘these questions is 
because I am sympathetic to you. I am sorry this has happened ¢ 
you. I don’t know anything about what happened between you ang 
the unions. I know that sometimes anime. men get them. 
selves trapped by controversies between unions, and I am sorry it 
happened to you. It has happened to many others, if that is any con. 
solation to you. If I lived here in this community I would buy your 
product. 

Mr. Connon. I want to join in the statement of my colleague from 
Texas, because I feel very strongly, particularly in an investigation 
of this type, by the publicity and all the means of publicity that is 
being used, is that people’s reputations can be almost destroyed and 
cert ainly endangered by statements which are really of no relevan y 
whatever to any proper subject matter which this committee or thesa 
two subcommittees might be investigating. That’s why I have been 
trying to protect those from what I consider to be evidence of ancient 
crimes that they might have-committed in their youth which besmirches 
their reputation and doesn’t help the committee. I personally feel 
that any grievance between you and Dr. Spillman was certainly not 
the subject matter of this committee. 

Mr. Hixxerson. I would like to add something there, too. I feel it 
is particularly unfortunate that your meat company became involved 
in this, even though we are holding hearings on labor disputes in the 
Kansas City area, and I certainly sympathize with you. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. That is all. 

Leonard Irving. 

Mr. Horrman. While you are waiting, Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I might put in the record this aditaria’ from one of the local papers, 
Thursday, July 2, 1953, “Grim Story to the Public.” Then down be- 
low: “A ruthless compaign has been directed against both employers 
and other unions for the same apparent purpose.” It says, “Ruthless 
goals don’t thrive in a spotlight such as has been attracted to the con- 
gressional investigation. The public, including the thousands of men 
off the jobs, is getting the story with all the force of direct contact.” 
May I have that in? 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general testimony, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 


TESTIMONY OF THEODORE LEONARD IRVING, INDEPENDENCE, MO. 


(Theodore Leonard Irving, called as a witness, and having been 
first duly sworn on his oath, testified as follows :) 

Mr. McKen What is your full name, Mr. Irving? 

Mr. Irvine. My full name is Theodore Leonard Irving. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you live in this city ? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, my home is in Independence, Mo. I am residing 
in Kansas City temporarily. 

Mr. McKenna. Kansas City, Mo.? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. IrvING. Ai the present I am president and business representa- 
tive of local union 264, which is the construction and general laborers 
union and not the heavy construction union. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that the official name / 

Mr. Irvine. Construction and General Laborers Local Union No. 
964. : 

Mr. McKenna. That is affiliated with what national organization ? 

Mr. Irvine. The International Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers Union of America, I think is the official title. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any other official titles in labor organi- 
zations ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Well, I am vice president of the Laborers’ District 
Council. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the local A. F. of L. Building and Trades 
Council, is it ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Not the Building and Trades Council, no, sir. It is 
the Laborers’ District Council. 

Mr. McKenna. I see—what area does that cover? 

Mr. Irvine. The western half of Missouri, I believe. 

Mr. McKenna. Is your organization a member of the A. F. of L. 
Building and Trades Council ? 

Mr. Irvine. Through its affiliation with the Laborers’ District 


Trades Council it is affilated with the Building and-Trades Council, 


yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that council operating and functioning properly ? 

Mr. Irvine. = hich one, sir? 

Mr. McKenna. The Building and Trades Council ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Not i in my opinion, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Irvine. My opinion, I think I stated in the paper here a week 
or two oe 

Mr. McKenna. We didn’t see it. 

Mr. Irvine. I am going to tell you what I stated. To quote ex- 
actly I said “Under Perrin McElroy it is worthless.” I didn’t infer 
that Perrin McElroy was entirely to blame for that, but the Star 
Ww: anted to identify which council it was, so they used Perrin McE} 
roy’sname. I said that labor conditions in Kansas City had aatenio- 
rated greatly in the last 4 or 5 years here in Kansas City. 

Mr. "Mc Kenna. What is wrong with the council ? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, it is ineffective, and there is a great deal of dis- 
unity and dissatisfaction, and practically 75 percent of the members 
have gotten out of it. 

Mr. McKenna. Why? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, there are many, many reasons. Some of them 
are dissatisfied with the officers, some of them are dissatisfied with the 
people who are in the council. They’d rather be outside the council, 
and just generally dissatisfied with the council. 

Mr. McKenna. Is McElroy the head of the council ? 

Mr. Irvine. He is the secretary-business manager. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he have any other job? 

Mr. Irvine. With labor? 

Mr. McKenna. Any other job? 

Mr. Irving. Well, he is the—— 
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Mr. Connon. Public administrator. 

Mr. Irvine. Public administrator—I was thinking of the probate 
court, but it is — administrator. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he actually run this building and trades 
council ? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, I presume he attends to the administrative affai: 
and he has a girl who attends to the correspondence and the telep! 
calls and appointments, and I think he is there considerable of the 
time. 

Mr. McKenna. Is he the dominant force, or is somebody else the 
dominant force, or is there a dominant force? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, sir, may I say—I don’t intend to equivocate or 
anything like that, but I have been away from here almost 41% years 
I have been on leave of absence from my job as business representative 
of the local union, and have been inactive on the part of the—— 

Mr. McKenna. When did you get back ? 

Mr. Irvine. The 15th of Mare h, or near that date. 

Mr. McKenna. Since you have been back have you observed any- 
thing about this? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, I have attended most of the meetings, and there 
was no harmony, a great deal of disunity, and no effectiveness there. 


Mr. McKenna. Does any outfit have a dominant voice in the 
council 

Mr. Irvine. May I say that we obtained the statement of those that 
were paying their per capita: into the council and it shows that the 
laborers were paying on 3,000 members and the truck drivers were pay- 
ing on 800, and I understand they have 6 votes in the council and we 


have 7. 

Mr. McKenna. But your 7 still will overrule their 6? 

Mr. Irvine. I would not say that, because some of the members of 
our council are in the other faction, you might say, or 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us how you think the council operates ; how is 
the decision made and who, if anybody, is the moving force there? 

‘Mr. Irvine. Well, of course the council is not operating in a legal 
manner; that is, they are set up with a certain number of delegates, 
and they don’t necessarily have to be business representatives, and 
there hasn’t been a meeting of that sort since the-carpenters withdrew 
some months or more ago. 

Mr. McKenna. So it hasn’t been doing anything? 

Mr. Irvina. In the meantime, which has been the normal procedure, 
the business agents attend as delegates and run the business; but that 
is not the legal setup for the council, and the council some time ago 
voted that they would call this legal body together on call of the presi- 
dent or the secretary, I think; and as I say, there has been only 1 or 
such meetings since 1944, I believe, when they adopted that policy. 
and the last one that I heard about was when the carpenters withdrew 
from the council. 

Mr. McKenna. Whether it is legal or illegal, has the council been 
doing anything? ; 

Mr. Irvine. I think it is quite obvious that they haven’t been doing 
anything in the | = 8 weeks, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Had they been doing anything before that? 

Mr. Irvrna. W ‘ell, I wasn’t here too many weeks before that. In 
my opinion, it has just deteriorated and gone down and hasn’t been, 
as I say, effective. 
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Mr. McKenna. Have you had any dealings with the teamsters since 
vou have been back ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. I fail to understand exactly what you mean by “deal 
ngs.” Sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had any contact with them ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Well, naturally, they were in the building and trades 
euncil meetings when I was there, and they were also in the ne gotiat 
ng meetings where I was present. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever had any altercations with Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Irvine. I am not sure of the meaning of “altercations.” 

Mr. McKenna. Has either he used language toward you, or you 
wed language toward him, that wasn't ex: tet ly polite, or was there 
unything further than that? 

Mr. Irvine. How far back would you like to know ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. Well, at all? 

Mr. Irvine. My first meeting, and I wouldn't say it was exactly a 

eeting, with Mr. Ring was over the telephone, and the language was 
sid polite on his part. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that? 

Mr. Irvine. 1 think it was 1946. 

Mr. McKenna. You have known him since 1946? 

Mr. Irvine. That’s about the time. I didn’t know him at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, tell us what he said at that time? 

Mr. Irvine. I don’t know whether Mr. Ring is listening—my infor- 
mation is that he has been listening to the witnesses on the tele ‘phones 

ut here in the booth. He lstene de to the testimony, I was told, of his 
wu agent, Ernest Anderson, and I think that is ratting on your own 
man When you listen sec retly to what he is testifying, and I understood 
he listened to Harvey's testimony, or part of it. 

If he is listening to mine, that’s all right with me, but I don’t think 
t should be permitted, because the rest of the subpenaed witnesses are 
not allowed to come inside of this room here, and I, while not objecting 
to it, I just wonder if it is going to be allowed. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course if it is being televised and reported over 
the radio we can’t prevent it. 

Mr. Irvine. You miglit as well invite him in the room, then, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead and tell us about this? 

Mr. Irvine. We had a job at the St: andard Oil refinery. It started 
nthe fall of 1945. I.can’t say whether it was exactly the last few 
weeks or month in 1945 or early 1946. The laborers were in the ma- 
jority on the job. It was a dirt-moving job to start with. They had 
i number of grades and gullies to-move down and fill in, and so forth. 
It was about a 70-acre ; slot out.there at Sugar Creek, and the weather 
was still warm, as I recall. Anyway, there was water hauling, and 
there was a great deal of mechanical equipment, such as bulldozers, and 
that type of equipment, that is used in moving dirt, and there was oil 
to be taken, gas and oil, to these bulldozers and this other equipment, 
and the laborers were doing that as a normal occupation, along with 
th truckdrivers. They weren’t driving the trucks. I got a call—the 
fellow said, well, I think he started out by calling me some names that 
I don’t. admit. 

Mr. McKenna. That was your introduction? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes. I think my kin are above the names that he was 
mentioning. He said, “When are you going to take your men off of 
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my work?” I said, “What work are you talking about?” He went or 
to explain. I said, “Well, that is the work that we have been doing 
around here for some 35 or 40 years.” I said, “Local 264 was cehar. 
tered here in 1907, and your organization at least didn’t amount to 
anything until about 1937 or later,” so there was a period of 30 years 
right there that we had been doing the work. 

Mr. Horrman. ‘This organization with the teamsters? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. That was Ring you are talking about? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes: and at that time he was assistant business navent 
He had just come into the field as an assistant business agent. He was 
not the head representative. 

So he said “Well, a certain fellow told me you were a no good so 
and so,” and he said, as I recall, “I am going to come over and «¢ 
something to you.” I am not positive whether he said he was going 
to kill me or not, but it seems to me that’s what he said. So J saiq 
“Look, fellow,’ I said, “You know where you have dialed, what 
number you have dialed, or what number you asked for to get hold 
of me, so that gave you my location, but I don’t know where you an 
calling from. You may be calling from your home or your Office ot 
a pay phone, so you come on over and we will diseuss this thing 
further.” 

Well, he didn’t come over. I don’t think the fellow was afraid 
of me, but he didn’t come over anyway, and from that time on th. 
laborer and the teamster were unfriendly, in my opinion—that is, at 
least the assistant business agent. 

The head business agent was a fellow by the name of Lester, whon: 
I had quite cordial relationship with up to that time, and it didn’ 
seem to change after that, my relationship with Lester. 

Then of course I left in 1948 and late in 1948, and I had very little 
to do with him since that. I did call him and tell him that I was 
leaving, and who I was leaving in charge, and that I hoped that : 
animosity that he might have toward me would not be palbinted iz In 
his treatment or his relationship with the men that I had left in 
charge, hoped that they would get along, and so on and so forth, but 
that didn’t change his attitude a great deal. His attitude didn’t 
change toward the laborer until about a year ago. — 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have contact with him in the interim? 

Mr. Irvine. Not until about a year ago, is the first time. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened then? 

Mr. Irvine. There was considerable negotiating going on for a new 
contract, raise in wages, and the five tr: ades in the building trades had 
gone together, and I think it included the truckdrivers, the laborers, 
the hoisting engineers, the cementfinishers, and the ironworkers, and 
I was back here at Easter on a regular recess period, came home, and 
they were having this final meeting. The truckdrivers and the engi- 
ners had been offered 15-cents-an-hour increase by the builders’ asso- 
ciation, and the laborers had been offered 10 cents. 

So, I attended that final meeting in the evening at the Bellerive 
Hotel. 1 took no part in the meeting or negotiations, but Mr. Ring 
was there and had been selected as chairman of the five- -group com- 
mitee, negotiating committee, and was more or less recognized a 
spokesman, if no one else had a problem that they desired to express 
themselves on. 
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‘The contractors wouldn’t budge. ‘They wouldn't give the laborers 
this extra 5 cents that they had offered the others: so, there was a 
1-day strike, and then there was another meeting, and hel they came 
up with the 5-cent increase—that is, making a total of 15 cents for all 
trades—and the strike was over in 1 day. Well, 1 did happen to see 
Ri ng at that meeting, and had very little contact with him, of course, 
because I wasn’t taking any part in the association, 

Mr. Horrman. Was Sam Gross there 4 

Mr. Irvine. Who? 

Mr. McKenna. Sam Gross—G-r-o-s-s? 

Mr. Irvine. No. He has nothing to do with any of the five trades I 
mentioned, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Leonard Cowee—do you know him? 

Mr. Irvine. Leonard Cowee? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes; I know him. 

Mr. McKenna. Was he there? 

Mr. Irvine. I am not too positive whether he was or not. I came 
into the meeting. It was in the Bellerive Hotel, and I had a little 
trouble locating the room. So, I am not positive whether he was or 
not. I suppose he was, though, because his group was involved. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you see Ring assault the man you just men- 
tioned at the meeting ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. That was not at that meeting. I think it was at the 
previous meeting. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about that, if you will, please? 

Mr. Irvine. I recall now that I did see Mr. Ring at a previous meet- 
ing, which was to discuss the problems that were confronting the nego- 

tiating committee when they had a little difficulty getting “what they 
thought they were entitled to. 

There was a meeting held in our labor-union headquarters, which 
local 264 owns, but they rent 1 room as office space for the laborers’ 
district council, and the meetine was called and held in that room, 
and all of the various delegates from the 4 or 5 groups were there. 

I forget whether the two groups, the ironworkers and the cement- 
finishers—I don’t believe they were there. I think they had been 
offered a satisfactory increase, and they were not there. 

So, it was the men from the engineers and the laborers and the 
truckdrivers, and I notice that Cowee stated that the difficulty was 
over work on a certain type of machinery. but, as I recall, Mr. Ring 
accused Mr. Cowee of telling the contractors’ association that the 
laborers would settle for 10 cents, which made them more adamant 
in their desire to hold to that figure and made quite a considerable to-do 
about Cowee putting the laborers in this bad position by telling the 
employer that they would accept something less than they wanted to 
accept. So, one word led to another, ‘and then there was this 
altercation. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the altercation ? 

Mr. Irvine. Later I heard that Mr. Ring had told the employers 
that instead of Cowee. So, I don’t know wh: it the facts we re, 

Mr. McKenna. What was the altercation ? 

Mr. Irvine. Most of them were sitting in chairs around this large 
room, and I think Mr. Ring invited Cowee to engage in a fight, and 
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Cowee sat there and declined the invitation, and Mr. Ring Stepped 
over and proceeded to hit him in the face, and he continued for— 

Mr. McKenna. Did he hit him? 

Mr. Irvine. Continned for several blows, 

Mr. McKenna. Did he hit him? 

Mr. Irvine. Did he hit him? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, it sounded and looked like it tome, sit. 

Mr. McKenna. “Cowee,” you say, or “Cowley” 

Mr. Irving. Samuel .M. Cowee, and some a him “C-o--e-e,” J 
think. 

Mr. McKenna. He was sitting in a chair? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes,sir. He called him all kinds of names that usual), 


’ 
. 


are resented by most every man except a weakling of some sort or 
other, and he sat there and took them and also took these blows with- 
out offering any defense. 

Mr. McKenna. He didn’t escape by keeping his mouth shut ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. I don’t believe that he did, other than deny it, maybe, 
the statement that he had told to this—— : 

Mr. McKenna. From what you observed at union meetings over 
the years, or union practices, is that a customary established unie: 
practice of Ring’s? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, actually IT haven’t attended too many meetings 
with Mr. Ring. I think there was a meeting in the President Hote 
where another engineer received a beating at the hands of Mr. Ring. 

Mr. McKenna. And Mr. Ring, he was with the teamsters ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And he is on the delivery end in most of these alte: 
cations, is he not? 

Mr. Irvine. They said this hoisting engineer was intoxicated and 
he didn’t offer any resistance. He fell bac ‘k on the bed, and that was 
all there was to that practically. 

Mr. McKenna. In this altercation of Cowee, were any of Ring's 
subordinates present ? 

Mr. Irvine. I think so. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were they ? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, now, I wouldn’t want to state definitely—I an 
not sure. I believe Anderson was there. I don’t know whether Nabors 
was there. I don’t even know whether he was employed at that tine. 
1 just don’t recall who. There was probably 2 or 3 there, I am not 
sure. 

Mr. McKenna. You can’t name any others ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. No, sir. ; 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know a Mr. Samuel Gross? 

Mr. Irvine. wee well, sir. 

_ Mr. McKenna. What is his present influence in the council, 
in the building a trades council ? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, with certain people it is considerable. 

Mr. McKenna. Has Mr. Gross ever told you whether or not it would 
he smart for him to be publicly known, or his influence to be public] 
known ¢ : 

Mr. Irvine. I don’t think that he ever made that exact statement 
and I am sure that he never made any such statement to me personally. 

Mr. McKenna. That you overheard ? 
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Mr. Irvine. Well, now, there were many statements made in these 
meetings When they were considering this 8-week strike and what to 
do about it and what kind of publicity to take the heat off of this one 
or that one and to counteract the ¢ ‘ampaign of the Star and what they 
term “exposing the facts and the truth.” 

Mr. McKenna. Has Gross made an effort to get the council fune 
tioning again ¢ 

Mr. Invinc. Well, I presume he has: ves. 

Mr. McKenna. Don’t you know that he has ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Well, Pd say he had made an effort; yes, sir. 

Vir. McKenna. Have vou ever he ard him say, in substance, that, if 
necessary some heads would be gashed in in order to get them back in? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, there were several that advocated that that 

eht be a way of keeping them tn line after they got back in, 

Mr McKenna. Who m: ude such suggestions ¢ 

Mr. Irving. Well, IT think—well, perhaps maybe Mr. Gross might 
have advocated that procedure, and 1 think there were some others 
there that agreed, and I remember one old gentleman that couldn’t be 
much of a head basher thinking that that might be the type of effort 
that would be necessary te straighten out the eouncil and keep thing 
gone sn noothly, 

Mr. McKenna. Had you gone along with all of this? 

Mr. Irvine. I think I'd have to say “No, very definitely.” 

Mr. McKenna. Well; tell us whether you want to leave the impres 
sion with us that this is your policy, too? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, I can answer that very quickly and definitely that 
it is not my policy, that T stated my objections to it, my reasons for 
objecting to it, and I will also Say that the record so far here and in 
this community will show that that has never been the policy of local 
964, and I fail to recall any contr actor that’s been called here before 
this group, or any other witnesses, that have testified that there has 
been such activity or such a policy on the-part of the Construction and 
General Laborers Local Union No. 624 in the past 12 vears since ] 
have been associated with it. 

Mr. Horrman. You have been in this labor picture for at least 12 
vears; haven’t you? 

Mr. Irvine. A little longer than that. sir—since 1934, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and during all of the time that you have been 
cognizant of the facts they haven’t had this policy of violence or in 
timidation and attempting to destroy the individual union so as to 
have one overall union of any kind, either teamsters or what; have 
they? 

Mr. Trv ING. Well, I'd say you are correct, in my opinion, in assum- 
ne that that’s what's going to come of this ac tivity. That is going to 
he the net result of this activity, in my opinion. 

Mr. Horrman. It is unless it is stopped ? 

Mr. Irvine. Now your question was that they never had it before— 
20 years ago it was customary to operate in a rough and ready fashion. 

Mr. Horrman. That was when the CIO was being organized: 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Around 1937 

Mr. Irvine. Yes, and before that they did some organizing in that 
fashion, but I will say that after once a man or his employer were 
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organized that they didn’t harrass him like they have been harrassed 
or like it has been shown in the testimony that they have been. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, this new policy came in with Mr. Ring's 
ascension to what might be termed as “authority”; did it not ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Well, T would say there was a great improvement dur. 
ing the forties in the manner in which labor conducted itself. There 
was not too much of any of this type of business that is particularly ir 
the building trades, and as I said, things in the labor-management 
relations have deteriorated quite a bit. 

Mr. Horrman. Since when? 

Mr. Irvine. In the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, has that been since Mr. Ring has assuine 
authority ? 

Mr. Irvine. I think he has been business agent for about 4 years, | 
am not sure, and I think some of the trouble started about 1950, 

Mr. Horrman. What policy, or what is responsible for this present 
situation in the Kansas Gity & area, in your opinion, of course? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, yes—what time do you intend to dismiss this 
meeting ? 

Mr. Horrman. Our chairman, Mr. Smith, will decide that. 

Mr. Irvine. If you want me to tell you all of it, it would probably 

take me from 3 to 4 hours. 

Mr. Horrman. Couldn’t you summarize it just a little? Just for- 
get that you were once a Congressman and don’t proceed like a Con- 
gressman does, indefinitely, with no termination in view—just giva 
us a short statement like the newspaper boys do. 

Mr. Irvine. Are you limiting me to the 5-minute rule, sir? 

Mr. Horrman. No, no. It is up to Mr. Smith. Go ahead if you 
have something. 

Mr. Irvine. Well, there are a thousand facets, I think, to this thing. 
There are jealousies—there is a desire for power, the politics, both 
inside the union organization setup and outside regular politics, and 
there are so many things and there are conditions that the employer 
himself has brought about. too. 

But the thing ‘that I think contributes mostly is, of course, this 
activity on the part, not only of Mr. Ring, but of other agents, in 
being quite forceful and the way they bring about acquiescence te 
their suggestions. 

I would say that, perhaps, and their demands for certain things in 
their contracts, and their refusal to abandon certain practices no 
doubt is the cause of the majority of it right at the moment. 

Mr. Horrman. When you say they refuse to abandon certain prac- 
tices are you referring to the employment of unnecessary men and 
roving stewards and matters of that kind? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, I am unable to say that. I know that those con- 
ditions are.facts. They don’t exist in our local union and have never 
existed in our local union, 

Mr. HorrMan. om have not had any trouble either, have you! 

Mr. Irvine. Well, I say we haven’t had that kind of trouble. I 
dont think the cone shows it, or that any witness has testified that 
we have or that we will to any extent. 

I would not say we did not have a few difficulties over jurisdiction 
on one or two jobs, but it certainly hasn’t been the policy of our 
organization. 
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And when you ask me if that probably has something to do with the 
employers’ stubbornness in this matter I would s say it has had a great 
de: al to do with it, no doubt. 

I, for one, feel that the man who pays the bills, whether he be a 
contractor, or whether he may be an agent for some investors, whether 
he is spending the Government's money, your money and mine, and 
the rest of these people, should have quite a bit to say about how that 
money is spent, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You will subscribe to the principle that I think 
Gompers had that it was the duty of the union to obtain benefits both 
in wages, increases, better working conditions for the employees of 
the company or the union members. That was the purpose of the 
union and not to attempt to manage the business? 

Mr. Irvine. Well, yes, sir; basically, I think that is very sound. 
They might—they might take some little part in what might be 
assumed to be management, but certainly they should have no over- 
riding power or the final word. That is for sure. Now we don’t have 
too much difficulty with management along those lines. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, your organization doesn’t stand for—your 
organization does not insist that the employers hire men who do not 
deliver adequate work for dollars they are paid, does it? 

Mr. Irvine. We don’t insist on doing that. I would say that dur- 
ing the war and since the war perhaps, a great many of our men are 
not as capable of delivering the amount of work that would seem 
satisfactory before, but we don’t demand that they be kept, and we 
try to furnish the best man or men available, sir, and there is no 
restriction on the amount of work they do, and there is no restriction 
on the firing of the men if they are unsatisfactory or just aren’t pro- 
ducing on the job. In fact, we would like for the employer to report 
why the man was fired, if that is the case, so that we could know that 
we were sending out a poor man. Perhaps, if we knew that, the next 
time we wouldn't send him out, or before sending him out, we could 
call him in and ask him what the trouble was; why he didn’t produce 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Horrman. If an employer pays a fair and adequate wage, in 
your opinion, and provides suitable working conditions and reason- 
able hours, all of these that is in the opinion of the union, you are not 
concerned as to how he manages his business, nor do you attempt to 
tell him what particular man he shall hire? 

Mr. Irvine. No sir; we do not. I think that is definitely the pre- 
rogative of the management and I agree that that is something that 
maybe should be settled, if that is one of the issues in this shutdown, 
or whatever you might say, “lockout,” or strike. I think, perhaps, 
that it is a strike for liberation, or liberties, or something else. It 
transcends any union business in my mind, or opinion. It is some- 
thing that if continued is apt to destroy the labor movement and apt 
to bring something foreign into our American way of life that I, for 
one, don’t desire and I think right now that there are a lot of people 
that would like the right not to be struck instead of the right to strike. 
That is right at the moment. 

Mr. Hinitevson. Have you done anything to remedy this? Have 
you gone to anybody for help or anything of that sort ? 

Mr. Irving. W ell, sir, I was not a member of the negotiating com- 
mittee that was appointed. There were three members appointed 
from the membership of the labor district council to negotiate. 
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Mr. Httrenson. Well, have you ever gone to the erime commissie 
for example, about these charges ¢ 

Mr. Irvine. Pardon me, let me say this and let me answer your 

other question. I will tell you what I have done, sir. I took it upor 
myself to oppose any strikes without a lot of thinking about it, 
a lot of consuitation between the various 5 prea and members 
of the committee before a strike was decided on. I didn’t want any 
one to go ahead and. strike and tie my local union up without our 
saying that it was the best thing, we felt, to do. I didn't meet. with, 
much success on that and then, I said, “Let’s not strike defense plants,” 
and I didn’t get too much cooperation on that. The strike actually 
came about by a picket being put-on at Sunflower, as 1 understand 
over jurisdict ‘ional rights, and I understand over the assignment of 
work out there, and then the word was passed around that the strike 
was started. The strike was to be on Sunday morning. 

Mr. Surriu. Just a moment. Mr. Hoffman, have you any more 
questions? Have you, Mr. Hillelson? 

Mr. Hitietson. Yes, just that one question, 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, that is the one he is trying to tell, You have one 
more question, I belie ve,and I have two. 

Mr. Connon. Yes, I have one. 

Mr. Irvine. It will take me soulline 10 minutes to tell what T have 
done. ‘I think the record should show that and I have done this te 
cooperate, and | think the people of Kansas City should know what 
1 have done. 

Mr. Smirn. All right, Mr. Irving. Go ahead. You may proceed. 

Mr. Irvine. I insisted upon, if we could, that the men be notified 
and the men were notified that this strike was on because of this 
picket and nobody had been met with and decided definitely that 
the date—the date the strike was going to be. The hoisting engineers 
said they had to take a strike vote and so on. So this picket started 
the strike and the word spread, and our people said, “We will take 
the men off,” and even the truckdrivers, I believe, went in, the business 
agent, and told some of our men to come off; that the strike was on. 
1 refused to take local 264 or the men of 264 off of the Grandview 
Airport and off of Lake City, and those that had been notified to 
come off, I instructed our men to notify them to go back to work, 
and they continued working for 2 or 3 days, and then our labor dis- 
trict council met and they “had a meeting and decided, “You must 
take your men off. You put us in an embarrassing position by hav 
ing your men working and ours not working, particularly the hod 
carriers.” They made that observation about the Lake City job. He 
said, the-member that I talked to, the employers and contractors were 
calling him and asking him why the laborers of 264 were working 
and his men were off. So, the three-man committee voted to recom 
mend to the executive board of the labor district council that all men 
be taken off of.all jobs... My son, who is a member of that negotiating 
committee voted “No,” not to take them off and the other two voted 
to take them off, and the recommendation was passed on to the execu 
tive board, and it was passed and the men were taken off. After 
that, my next move was to go to Colonel Lincoln and I think it was 
ona Thursday that I called on him at 17th and Main in the Davidson 
Building in his office, and I said to him, “Colonel, I think if you 
would call a meeting of these men that are on strike, maybe we could 
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work out some way of keeping these defense jobs going.” I said, 
“At least, it would put the craft or crafts on the spot that didn't 
want to do that.” He said, “I agree, and that is true.” He said, 
“Do you think the men will come in, these representatives?” I said, 
“I think they will.” He said, “I will think it over and let you know.” 

“You have my telephone numbers,” I said. “Call me if you think 
this plan has a chance of working or being worthwhile.” He said 
that he would, 

In this meeting I said to him that I didn’t know whether Mr. Ring 
would come because I had heard that in another meeting Mr. Ring 
had used some very, very profane language and obnoxious language 
toward him and all of the other people i in the meeting and said words 
to the effect, “To hell with you and the Government and everybody 
else.” Things like that. He said that or something to that effect. 
That was the cause of my inquiring as to whether I thought the men 
would come to the meeting. He said that he thought they would 
and that his relationship had been pretty fair personally with Mr. 
Ring, and I wondered about that after hearing the report of this 
meeting and I heard it several times and had reason to believe that 
it was true. 

And I never heard any more from Mr. Lincoln about the meeting 
and the jobs were shut down by the Government and I am not here 
putting any blame on Mr. Lincoln. He probably used the best judg- 
ment about the matter, but at least, I made that effort. 

Further than that, I contacted the builders through their secretary 
and tried to avert a strike—the strike—by compromising and so forth. 
J tried afterwards to work out some kind of deal that would bring 
the strike to an end and I called on, practically, the first week, or I 
believe, it might have been—it was on a Saturday and I am not sure 
of whether it was the first week. Anyway, I called on the executive 
secretary of the chamber of commerce, Mr. Catts, who I happened 
to know personally, who had correspondence with me and I knew 
him quite well. I said, “Look, we had a 2-day strike here in”—rather 
I said, “Look, George, we had a 52-day strike here in 1946, which 
in my opinion was needless and useless and it came about through 
stupidity on the part of some of the representatives.” I say, “Don’t 
sit on your hands: You fellows got into that strike in the very last 
week of it, I think, because of the pressure of the merchants in the 
community and the civic bodies.” I said, “I have been told that this 
is going to be a long, long strike.” I said, “Don’t sit on your hands; 
get into this thing.” He said, “Well, you know we have a labor com- 
mittee or a labor relations committee and [ want to thank you. I will 
call it to their attention.” He said, “We hate to get into these things 
because we have a repuation of being antilabor, or at least, it would 
appear that we are not prolabor.” He said, “We hate to get into 
them.” I said, “George, this is going to be as serious or more serious 
than that last strike.” TI said, “It is a brutal proposition when men 
are out of for—out of work for 8 weeks or longer.” I said, “Get into 
it.” I suggested that he ask for a congressional investig ation. 

Mr. Horrman. You are responsible for our being out here, in part ? 

Mr. Irvine. I don’t know that I am responsible, Mr. Hoffman, but 
I did suggest that almost 8 weeks ago, that the chamber of commerce 
endeavor to get a congressional investigation. Mr. Ring had stated 
that he wanted to debate the issues on many occasions with Mr. Hut- 
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ton and Mr. Burke, and he wanted to put his proposition before the 
mayor and everybody else. And I thought that those attempts would 
be futile and useless, and I thought that this body would be a very 
fine body for him to talk to and he could submit his views to a Brour In 
of very high caliber individuals who would be impartial and fair 
and would be glad to listen and so I urged that they get a congres. 
sional Se oe Now, whether they had made any attempt to 
do that before, I do not know. However, George Katz did not say 
that they had and I know that there was a committee from that gro ip 
that went to Washington and here you fellows are—gentlemen, I 
should say. Now, further than that, I talked to many other civic 
bodies and civic people, and I offered a plan to end the strike my: 
self, which I had worked on for 3 weeks and which was printed 1: 

the Kansas City Star a week ago Monday, I believe. I had n ever 
gone to the Kansas City Star to ask them for any favor before. I did 
go to them and ask them to print this plan so that the public and the 
rest of the contractors and employees and employers could know 
about it. I contacted the main ones of the two main groups. How 
ever, there are probably some six or seven or eight hundred members 
of the two associations. It was impossible for me to contact them, so 
I thought by having it published in the Star—I didn’t ask them for 
their sanction or approval or anything like that, I merely asked ther 

to publish it and they did, and I have had quite a few good responses 
and quite a few of the union people would be ready to ee this plan 

Mr. Convon. I wonder if we could put that plan in the record at 
this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Irvine. I think I have a clipping, Mr. Chairman, I would be 
very happy to have it in the record. I would be much happier to have 
it adopted and wor king. Now, it is not a perfect plan and the details 
are down here. This is another statement that I made, I am sure—-- 

Mr. Connon. Well, could you supply us with it ? 

Mr. Irvine. Here it is right here, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. That will be fine. Have it marked as an exhibit, Irving 
exhibit No. 1, and admitted in the record. 

(The exhibit referred to is printed in the appendix of this record 
at p. 545.) 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Irving, how many automobiles does your union 
have? 

Mr. Irvine. It has one for each one of the agents and the secretary, 
sir. 

Mr. McKenna. This is in your local? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And what are those cars? 

Mr. Irvine. Three of them are Cadillacs, sir, and one of them is a 
Chrysler. 

Mr. McKenna. Two 1952 Cadillacs? 

Mr. Irvine. I believe, not the latest vintage, but 1952, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And a 1953 Chrysler? 

Mr. Irvine. I believe so. 

Mr. McKenna. And a 1948 Cadillac? 

Mr. Irvine. No, sir; we don’t have a 1948 Cadillac, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have four cars? 

Mr. Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And what is the fifth one? 
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Mr. Irvine. It is a Cadillac. The 1948 Cadillac was my own per- 
sonal car, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. So far as the union is concerned, you have three 
1952 Cadillacs and one 1953 Chrysler? 

Mr. Irvine. — at is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, in addition, you also have a 1948 Cadillac 
coupe, Is that right? 

Mr. Irvine. My own person: al cars yes, 

Mr. McKenna. Now, in addition, there is a 1951 Cadillac registered 
at your residence. Whose car is that? 

Mr. Connon. Is this material to the information—— 

Mr. Irvine. I fail to see where it is relevant. But I am glad to 
answer. The coupe that you are talking about is the 1951, sir, and 
that is my own personal car. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. SmirH. Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. Irvine. May I make.one little statement, sir? 

Mr. Smarn. Yes. 

Mr. Irvine. I am such a believer in free enterprise, gentlemen, and 
the democratic system here, that I believe that if a man doesn’t steal 
money, that if he buys his own car out of his own money, he is entitled 
to have 15 Cadillacs if he wants, that he can spend his money for 

iything that he wants. I own no lake property; I own no bonds; I 
kana no investments, no oil stock. I own one modest home, and if I 
want 15 Cadillacs and I pay for them with my own personal! money, 
! think that is what the freedom stands for that we are fighting for. 
I think that is what we have stood for in this country, and that is what 
I stand for now. I have been known as a two-Cadillac Congressman, 
and I was told before I went to Congress that I should sell those two 
Cadillacs, it was going to hurt me. But I was just so stubborn and so 
bent on that principle, that I would not dispose of either one of them, 
and I still have them, and I still intend to continue driving a Cadillac 
or something better as long as I can afford them. 

Mr. Horrman. We get more votes with a Ford or Chevrolet in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Irvine. I was told that. There was a young man by the name 
of Erickson running against me in 1948, and he had a Chevrolet, and 
a friend of mine said, ““Trving, you better get rid of that Cadillac,” 
he said, “Erickson is going to go around with his pants turned up 
and mud on his shoes and in his little Chevrolet and you are driving 
around in a Cadillac, pretty well dressed,” and he said, “You are going 
to get beat.” I just kept on driving that Cadillac, he kept on 
driving 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record—our governor started with an old 
Ford, a Democrat now, and he made good hay on it. 

Mr. Connon. This is all very interesting but I would rather eat 
than listen. 

Mr. Irvine. I just wanted to counteract a little of this propaganda, 
it seems to me it has got in the realm of politics. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, we were advertising Cadillacs, which are made 
in Michigan. 

Mr. Irvine. That is good for the Secretary of War, he is boss of 
the Cadillac outfit. 
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Mr. Horrman. That is right, he gave up thousands and thoy 
sands 

Mr. Irvine. I do believe—— 

Mr. Horrman. This is all off the record. I.don’t want to pay for it, 

Mr. Irvine. Can I pay my share for this? 

Mr. Horrman. You are paying your share. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Irving, I think you have made a good presenta. 
tlon—— 

Mr. Irvine. I am not half through, and I would like to be allowed 
to continue tomorrow. 

Mr. Horrman. He may be permitted to continue while we eat. 

Mr. Irvine. I won’t resent that, Mr. Congressman, because I served 
4 years with you and I know your tendency to make those sort. 6 
remarks. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Irving, I want to ask one question. I have asked 
all of the other labor-union leaders who have appeared here whether 
or not they would advise their men to cross a teamsters’ picket line 
in order to go to work at Government installations. I want to ask 
you the same question. Will you tell your laborers to cross a team 
sters’ picket line in order to produce munitions at Sunflower and Lake 
City and Grandview ? 

Mr. Irvine. I think that I couldn’t fail to do otherwise because dur- 
ing World War II, the laborers never lost one minute at Lake 
City or Pratt-Whitney or any of the defense jobs. The aluminum 
plant job or any of the jobs in the: Missouri area where we had juris- 
diction, and I am not about, if I can help it personally, to have any 
stoppage of work in our defense efforts or in our national-defense 
security position, and I just wouldn’t accept that as being truly Amer- 
ican, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you very much, Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Irving, I want to ask you one question. Is it logical 
to assume, after listening to 4 days of testimony, that the basis of all 
the trouble in this area is a matter of jurisdictions of union? 

Mr. Irvine. It is not exactly, Congressman, the old conception of 
jurisdiction. This is something new. 

Mr. Smiru. I might add to that, the question of jurisdiction and 
the usurpation of power by a group of individuals by fear, intimida- 
tion, and coercion. 

Mr. Irvine. Well, I think, as I stated before, it is the major part of 
it certainly. Those other things are possibly contributing factors, 
but I would say that is the thing that has everything tied’ up, sir. 
and they have been playing hide and. seek with the issues in this 
thing. There are a lot of issues besides jurisdiction. It is not the old 
type of jurisdiction that we used to get into; we used to be able to 
settle those by a committee of business representatives going on the 
job and settling them, and we didn’t have this type of difficulty where 
jobs were tied up for months intermittently over the period of a year 
and a half or 2 years. 

Mr. Smiri. The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 6 p. m., July 2, until 
10 a. m., Friday, July 3, 1953.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpPeciAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on EpucaTion AND LABOR AND 
SPECLAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in courtroom 
3 of the United States courthouse, Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith ( presiding), Hoffman, Lucas, 
Hillelson, and Condon. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; and William F. McKenna, general counsel, 
Committee on Government. Operations. 
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— Mr. Smrru. The committee will please come to order, 
mer. 


TESTIMONY OF SHERIFF ARVID OWSLEY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Arvid Owsley, called as a witness, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows :) 
Mr. McKenna. State your full name, Sheriff. 
n of Mr. Owstey. Arvid Vinton Owsley. 
Mr. McKenna. How do you spell the last name? 
and Mr. Owstry. O-w-s-l-e-y. 
‘ida- Mr. McKenna. You are the sheriff of what county ? 
Mr. Ows ey. zi kson County, Mo. 
rt of Mr. McKenna. Sheriff, you have a policy about the issuance 0 
tors, deputy sheriff commissions to union officials? 
sir, Mr. Owstey. I have no policy about special commissions at all. I 
this think I ought to expli iin I took office as sheriff in Jackson C ounty the 
» old first of January 1953. Prior to my time with each sheriff for as many 
le to years as I know anything about, there had been a practice of issuing 
the special commissions or honorary commissions, or whatever you might 
here designate them. Under the laws of the State of Missouri, the sheriff 
year has a right to call upon all men over 21 years of age to assist. him. 
From historical times that has alwé ays been the law in Missouri. The 
ning sheriff is also authorized under the law to issue concealed-w eapon per 
mits to persons. People I think misunderstand my authority in that 
inti] respect. I do not feel, although I know of no decision, I have any 
right to issue a permit to carry a pistol, 
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Mr. McKenna. You make somebody a deputy sheriff and that gives 
him the right, or does it give him the right ? 

Mr. Owstey. However, as deputy sheriff he would have a right + 
unless I told him not to carry a pistol. I mean, I am trying to diffe; 
entiate why there is some misunderstanding. It seems to me since ] 
have been sheriff half the people in this county have requested 
mits to carry pistols. In fact it was a very burdensome thing with me 
I know 

Mr. McKenna. How many people have a right to carry a pistol é 

Mr. Owstry. None. 

Mr. McKenna. None? 

Mr. Owstey. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. Have they had until recently ? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes; I would say maybe two or three. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were they ? 

Mr. Owstey. Orville Ring is one. 

Mr. McKenna. How did he get his commission ? 

Mr. Owstey. By sending in an application. 

Mr. McKenna. He was a deputy sheriff was he? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes, sir. What I say, in the past they were designated 
as special deputy sheriffs—— 

Mr. McKenna. Now, tell 

Mr. Owstey. I want to explain to you—wait just a minute. Wher 
I took office the first of January I made a cursory survey of what the 
requirements were. I know as a matter of policy and because of the 
personal civil liability upon me and my sureties that it was bad to 
issue these special commissions and I intended not to issue any when 
I became sheriff, but December 31, 1952, rolled around and I had to 
iake over the office at midnight. I checked and found I was woeful, 
short in manpower. I have 106 authorized deputies and. employees 
in this county of over 560,000. The authorized strength of the sheriti’s 
office has been increased by law and the county court only 7 in 20 
years, and the population of the county has gone up to 150,000. I 
found that there were several men that served voluntarily, without 
pay, and actually engaged and rode with the other deputies on patrel 
cars ‘ 

Mr. McKenna. Was Orville Ring one of them? 

Mr. Owstey. No, sir. . 

Mr. McKenna. He is the one we are talking about. 

Mr. Owstey. Let me explain—— 

Mr. McKenna. Now, wait a minute. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, this man has a right to make his expla 
nation of the issuance of these deputy-sheriff commissions, and T iisist 
he be permitted to answer the question. 

Mr. Horrman. There isn’t any question about that. Nobody is 
questioning about that, but what we are trying to ascertain, as | 
aiiiieratasel the question, is how many commissions he issued and wh 
and not a story about three or four—— ; 

Mr. Owstry. Mr. Hoffman, I am trying to hurry along with it. 

Mr. Horrman. Allright. Get along with it. . 

Mr. Owstey. When I took my oath of office on that day, I ascer- 
tained from the man who was going to be my first deputy I found out 
what men were doing work as actual officers without pay. 
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Mr. Horrman. Nobody is finding any fault with that. 

Mr. Owstey. All right. I am trying to tell you the start of it. I 
wasn’t going to have any. I had no cards there or commissions 
printed. ; : 

\Mir. Horrman. Was Orville Ring—— 

Mr. Owstey. He was not. I am trying to bring it out. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Now you have answered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, some of us are not going to stay here any 
longer than late this afternoon. If we are to get through with the 
witnesses—I have noticed what appears to me, I think we are wit- 
nessing a filibuster in this committee and an attempt to let us get out 
of the committee before we are finished—— 

Mr. Conpon. With all due respect to my chairman, the filibustering 
comes from this side of the table in most instances, and 1 am going to 
insist that this man be permitted to make any explanation he wishes to. 

Mr. Horrman. Then I ask he be excused; put on Mr, Ring. 

Mr. Smrru. If you gentleman will just keep quiet. Now, Sheriff, 
let’s answer the questions direct. I know you are the sheriff; 1 know 
the problem about every law-enforcement oflicer in the count r y, about 
undermanpower and underpay and all that, but let's try to answer 
the quest ions and not make speeches, and I will try to keep the speeches 
down over here. 

Mr. Owstey. All right. 

Mr. Connon. Let the record show: I don’t think he tas made any 
speec hes, but answering the questions. 

Mr. Owstey. I originally deputized 14 special deputies and 6 mem 

bers of what we call Farmers’ Protective Association that worked 
out inthe county protecting farms and property. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. McKenna. When, what date, was Orville Ring a special deputy 
sheriff ¢ 

Mr. Owstxy. Sometime in April when I canceled all deputy com 
missions on a particular date. I don’t remember but I think it was a 
Saturday. It was uncomfortable, it was a headache and a burden to 
me and my office. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, just a minute—the question was on 
what date and the witness answered “Sometime in April.” 

Mr. Smirn. That’s all you need to say. 

Mr. Lucas. That’s all right. He has finished. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever issue a commission to Orville Ring? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. May I interpose, what were your reasons for cancel- 
ing it? 

Mr. Owstry. They were a pain in the neck. It was taking three- 
fourths of my time to interview people in this county that wanted 
commissions as deputy sheriffs. fi had been such a practice in the 
past. 

Mr. Smrru. What was the reason for canceling? 

Mr. Horrman. He said it was a pain in the neck, and then he started 
making a speech. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Hoffman, I refuse to let you shut this witness off. 
I asked the question and I want an answer to it. I am a member of 
the committee just as much as you are. If you will keep quiet I will 
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be quiet and we can go on, but if you are going to interject and abu 
the witness I am going to interject myself. 

Mr. Horrman. You opinion of abuse is a rather smelly one. 

Mr. Connon. I refuse to take any such remarks. 

Mr. Horrman. What are you going to do about it ¢ 

Mr. Connon. I intend to answer every one. 

Mr. Smiru. Proceed. 

Mr. Connon. | asked a question and I haven't had an answer. 

Mr. Horrman. Counsel has the witness. 

Mr. Owstey. It took me too much time and it was bad policy te 
issue them in the first place. 

Mr. Smiru. That is sufficient. It was bad policy; we agree wit), 
him. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you issue a commission to Mr. Ring! 

Mr. Ows.ey. Sometime in January 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. What were his qualifications for 2 commission as 
a special deputy ? 

Mr. Owstey. All I can say he had been a deputy constable in an 
adjoining county some 20 years ago. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that the reason you made him a special deputy! 

Mr. Owstey. That isn’t the only reason, He was a friend of imine 
in the last — iry. 

Mr. McKen The reason you made him a deputy sheriff was he 
was a friend of yours in the last primary election / 

Mr. Owstery. I had probably only seen him twice in my life. 

Mr. McKenna. But that is the reason you made him a deputy 
sheriff ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. Due to the fact that there was large number of 
applications. 

Mr. McKenna. And by that action Mr, Ring had a right to carry 
agun ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. If I had thought he was going to carry a gua, | 
wouldn't have issued it. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what advantage was it to him to issue it! 

Mr. Owstey. It had been such a sloppy practice for years—a lot 
of them consider it an honor but I found some of them—some ot 
them wanted to get in the ball games free, some of them wanted te 
make purchases tax exempt—— 

Mr. McKenna. You issued some commissions in order to give sone 
people tax exemptions ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. I did not say that. 

Mr. McKenna. Explain that. 

Mr. Owstey. I made some discovery of what these commissions 
were used for and when I got reports, I received letters and phone 
calls and I found the misuse. I had a highway patrolman bring in 
a man with what was called a special auxiliary commission that had 
been issued by my predecessor, some fellow who was picked up for 
drunken driving and, of course, it had no effect under my predecessor. 
People were commission crazy. This law-enforcement business I 
consider serious business and it shouldn’t be interfered with. 

Mr. McKenna. How many were outstanding in March ? 

Mr. Owstry. Not over 170. 

Mr. McKenna. Liv? 
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Mr. OwsLey. And most of them were railroad detectives here and 
they are stationed with the railroads in this county. 

Mr. McKenna. How many of them did you issue ! 

Mr. Ows.tey. To the railroads ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. All told. 

Mr. Owstey. Not over 170, 

Mr. McKenna, All the 170 had been issued by you! 

Mr. Owstey. That's right. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the leaders of the—who were among 
those that held deputy sheriff's commissions ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. I only remember one, I remember Joe Welch, a: local 
CIO man and a personal friend of mine, and John Copp, he lives 
» or 3 blocks from me and is a close friend. I don’t know what his 
connection is with the Political Action Committee. Both live a few 
blocks from me—personal obligation. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember any other 

\fr. OwsLey. is I don’ .: 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t deny them——- 

Mr. Owstry. If you could tell me the names, 1 could tell. My 
secretary keeps a record of them and they have to put up a bond 
indemnifying me and my bonding company. 

Mr. McKenna. So you can’t name them yourself ¢ 

Mr. Owsiry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did vou tssue any such type of deputy sheriffs 
commissions to contractors ¢ 

Mr. Ows.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom ? 

Mr. Owstey. I think Jim Hoover, 

Mr. McKenna. Anyone else ¢ 

Mr. Owstry. I don’t remember, some bank presidents, some busi 
men, railroadmen, on down to some former mayors. 

Mr. McKenna. Any other contractors 4 

Mr. Owstey. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How many ¢ 

Mr. Owstry. If you ask me a particular name, I can tell you. 

Mr. McKenna. How many nonworking deputy sheriffs’ commis 
sions are still outstanding ? 

Mr. Owstry. None; with one exception. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the exception? 

Mr. Owstey. There is an old Negro named McAllister. He was 
previously one and he thinks because he was employed so long as a 
law-enforcement officer he is in danger. He is an elderly nian. 

Mr. McKenna. The others you canceled in April? 

Mr. Owstry. Yes, sir. And the only ones who aren't on my regular 
payroll with regular commissions are employed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission as security officers. They carry the mail and they turn 
their commissions in when they are through work, The others are 
special agents of the railroad and they say the railroads asked for 
them. Packinghouse plants out in the country. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any mimeographed or typewritten or 
published qualifications which were followed in the issuance of th 
170 de ‘puty sheriff commissions ? 

Mr. Owsiey. I had an application prepared which is the same appli- 
cation they fill out for regular deputy sheriff commissions. 


86290—53——30 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you have a copy here? 

Mr. Owstey. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Connon. I have a couple of questions, 

Mr. Smirn. I have one. Mr. Owsley, when you tssued this deupry 
sheriff’s commission and badge to Orville Ring, Vil ask you whether 
or not you didn’t take it over and give it to him in his own office and 
not in yours? 

Mr. Owstey. I am sure I didn’t sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, now 

Mr. Owstry. Until this week, I don’t believe I have seen Orville 
Ring over 2 or 5 times in my life. I’ve gotten acquainted with most 
of the labor leaders walking up these halls here, having been here nist 
of the time since Monday. 

Mr. Smiru. You want this committee to understand that you did 
not take it to Orville Ring personally ? 

Mr. Owstey. I do. 1 do want this committee—f understand the 
question perfectly, and I did not. 

Mr. Smriru. And you gave him a badge? 

Mr. Ows ey. I didn’t give anybody a badge. In fact, tf vou had 
given me a subpena duces tecum to bring the records, I would have 
been glad to do it.’ I had no cards printed. I used some old ecards, 
red cards, printed 1952, with Purdome’s name, I just scratched them 
out and put mine in. I knew I was going to have to establish some 
definite policy about it. I couldn’t get my work done because thie 
press and everybody in this community wanted to be deputy seri ff 

Mr. Smiru. I will ask you whether or not you were remodeli 
your house when this strike started ? 

Mr. Ows.ry. I believe, prior to the time of the general strike, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. I will ask you whether or not your house w: as completed 
after the rest of the contractors were struck and were not working?! 

Mr. Owstry. No. In fact, it is not completed now. 

Mr. Smtru. And your house is down the same as everybody else's! 

Mr. Owstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surry. Nobody has done any work since this general strike 
started ? 

Mr. Owstey. Oh, yes. There has been some work done since March 
11. The roofing company put on a galvanized roof. I had painters 
out there, put on a coat of paint the other day. The rains kind of 
slowed that down. I had a woodworking company that’s made some 
plans for cabinets. ‘They haven’t done anything. In.fact, my wife 
had a visit from a couple of business agents, or one business agent, of 
the carpenters union, oh, a couple of weeks ago, asking—well, ‘T think 
they first contacted the workmen there that come out of the union, 
and I called them and they left their card there, and I explained to 
them that this fellow was doing the work was a client of mine, and 
that I had represented him for several years and that he was kind of 
working out a bill. Still I have litigation pending for him, and they 
asked me if I were going to use union painters. -I said if they wanted 
to. They explained a lot of people were out of work. 

Mr. Connon. Sheriff, as I understand it, you have been in office since 
January 1 of this year? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Conpox. Which is approximately 6 months. When you first 
came into office, you issued certain special deputy permits in accord- 
ance with the custom that had been followed by your predecessors for 
a number of years ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. I also understand that under the Missouri law you 
don’t need any kind of special permit to carry a gun ¢ 

Mr. Owstry. Not if it isopen. Inthe city limits you would. You 
ean go over here in Kansas and buy a gun just like you buy an ice cream 
cone as they have no regulations. 

Mr. Connon. No regulations on the safety of such weapons and 
nothing like the Sullivan law which prevents a person from carrying 
a gun without a permit. 

Mr. Owsiey. No. 

Mr. Conpon. And you in April eanceled all those special permits 
because they were becoming a headache for your department ¢ 

Mr. Ows.ey. That’s right, and for the particular reason—I mean, 
] had been planning to do it for a month. They had a big feature 
article about Mr. Ring in the newspaper. A friend of mine, an 
attorney, said, “They are really going to get Ring, you ought to get 
that permit from Ring.” There was a lawsuit pending against Ring, 
some injunction proceeding down in division 7. I thought if 1 
revoked that without cause, they would put that in the paper. They 
must have thought I had some reason, and singled him out unfairly. 
So I wiped them all out at one time. The particular aggravating 
thing that made me do it on that Saturday: The police department 
called me about an unfrocked police otlicer down here, that had been 
caught. There was a fellow, a deputy sheriff out here shaking lovers 
down in Penn Valley Park, taking money from them. 

Mr. Conpon. I agree with you in your conclusion, For what you 
consider a good reason, you revoked all of them? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. That was long before any congressional committee 
came into Kansas City ¢ 

Mr. Ows ey. That’s right, and I want to say that since Mr. Dick 
Phelps has been prosecuting attorney and I have been sheriff, there 
has been only two—I have ‘Tead most of the testimony in the news- 
paper—there has been only two incidents about any labor difficulty, 
ubout any of this strong-armed fighting, and one of those was very 
spurious. The FBI, the highway patrol, and the Department of 
Agriculture and my office investigated that, and in my judgment the 
complaining witnesses were not telling the truth, and they testified 
here. 

Mr. Connon. All right. We-have had some testimony by a Mrs. 
Spillman regarding a beating, and we have in the record doctors evi 
dence that she was injured, and my understanding is that the highway 
patrol and later your department investigated that particular incident. 
I would like to know what your investigation revealed about that 
incident. 

Mr. Owstry. Well, I didn’t get a report until 4 days after the 
incident. 

Mr. Connon. In other words, you weren’t called into it wntil 4 days 
after the alleged beating? 

Mr. Ows.ey. That’s right, and the complaint was that the highway 
patrol wasn’t doing their duty. I am by law—and I don’t know 
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why—I am the chief law-enforcement officer of this county. I an; 
responsible for all the law enforcement in this county, and I sent a 
man out to make an investigation. Of course, this is hearsay, but it is 
the report of our—— 

Mr. Connon. This committee, I can assure you, accepts hearsay, 

Mr. Owstxy. Tliis is the report. We went—and of course, we eon 
tacted the neighbors in the neighborhood, and the doctor that had 
treated the lady, and also the highway patrol and looked at thei: 
records. Their records did not disclose that she had made two eal 
that day, and they had refused to come once. For myself, I leven 
lived in Missouri-all my life, and the highway patrol in this State has 
the finest reputation. There has never been any scandal in it, ; 
the information was false she gave. 

Mr. Horrman. Just a minute, I want to make an inquiry of the 
chairman. Just what particular question is he answering now ¢ 

Mr. Connon. He is answering my question as to what was the result 
of the investigation into the alleged beating of Mrs. Spillman. 

You have a “polic ere port that your department prepared ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Convon. May I see it? 

Mr. Owstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. This is prepared by one of your deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Owstey. That’s right. 

Mr. Conpon. A man named——- 

Mr. Owstey. Harvey Jury. 

Mr. Convon. Harvey Jury. I would like to have—there ts so much 
Spillman stuff in it, I would like you to read it into the record. 

Mr. Owstey. I will try to hurry it along. The effects of it—- 

Mr. Smiru. Read the conclusions. 

Mr. Owstry. That’s what I am trying to do. The conclusion ren- 
dered by the doctor that—she complained of broken ribs and all. Dr. 
Knight’s X-rays and examination didn’t show that. She said she 
struck this man with the poker. He bled. There was no evidence of 
blood in the room. The furniture was stacked in the room, nothing 
was broken. There was a flowerpot in place that obviously would 
have been knocked over if there had been any great amount of push- 
ing and shoving. It was January 10, winter weather. 

‘Mr. SMITH. No, now, let’s you just tell us what the conclusion was. 

‘Mr. Owstey. The patrol arrived about 5 minutes after the call. She 
was laying out there in the cold with her feet out the front door and 
her head on a pillow on the porch. She was rather hysterical, telling 
several different stories. It may have been the results of hysterics. 
They couldn’t get a very straight story. Thestories were so conflicting 
between Mr. Rice and Dr. Spillman and his wife, we resolved we ought 
to arrange for a lie detector test. We did, and they all agreed to 
take one, but when the schedule was arranged, Dr. and Mrs. Spillman 
would not take the lie detector test. 

Mr. Connon. You, as the sheriff and the other police officials who 
were involved, asked all of the people who might possibly have been 
involved, to take a lie detector test, and Mrs. Spillman and the doctor 
refused to take that test ¢ 

“Mr. Owstey. That’s right. 
Mr. Smiru. Are there any other conclusions / 
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Mr. Owstey. Except that she had had a gallbladder operation re 

cently, and she didn’t disclose that to the officers, In other words, the 
cause of the pain. She told them all about the pain, but she never 
told them about the recent operation. 

Mr. Suiru. Is that the conclusion ? 

Mr. Owstey. That’s as near as I can give it. 

Mr. Connon. You have another copy of that report ? 

Mr. Owstey. No, I don’t. This is just my office record on it. 1 read 
the testimony the other day, and it sounds so strange I thought you 
night be interested. 

Mr. Hinienson. Sheriff, did you say there is not a Missouri law that 

rohibits anyone from carrying conc ealed weapons ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. No, I didn’t say that. That is, you ean earry them 
open in a holster on the outside. 

Mr. Hitzetson. You ean carry a Weapon ope nly, but you cannot 
earry it ina concealed manner ? 

Mr. Owstey. That’s right, and I don’t think you have any author 
itv as a deputy sheriff to quote you could carry a gun. Of course, 
naturally, unless a man is actually engaged in law-enforcement work, 
he shouldn’t be carrying a gun along unless he thinks his life is in 
danger. 

Mr. Hitzetson. Even then he can carry it openly, but not concealed ¢ 

Mr. Ows.ey. That’s right. In fact, 1 want to say another thing. I 
know this investigation started about Mr. Ring. He called me some- 
time the last part of May, and at that time, after I canceled all my 
commissions, a bunch of fellows went over - got commissions from 
the coroner, a special coroner commission. I doubted the validity. 1 
don’t think the coroner has the duty, and the appointed law-enforce 
ment officers as deputy sheriffs. At any rate, some of these fellows 
were getting bodyguards. 

Mr. Httietson. You answer my question now, You agree then that 
as a public policy that it is a bad thing to issue special permits for 
anyone to carry guns or weapons if they are not engaged in a police 
duty ? 

Mr. Owstey. That’s right. 

Mr. Hiutetson. That’s all I have. 

Mr. Owstey. And I asked the prosecutor to cooperate with me to 
have the coroner pull those commissions. I knew there was some 
trouble. 

Mr. Connon. That’s the policy you are following? 

Mr. Owstry. That’s right. I want to say about Mr. Ring calling me 
saying he received threats. He had 2 or 3 letters which he turned over 
to the FBI and the postal authorities. They threatened his life, and 
he wanted to know if I wouldn’t give him a permit. I told him I 
couldn’t give any permits. The first request was if I would furnish 
a deputy to protect him, that he felt his life was in danger. I told 
him I didn’t have sufficient manpower to do that, and I only have 106 
for this whole county; and he then said, “Well, I'll be glad to pay 
a deputy sheriff if you appoint one. Tl pay him,” and I says, “I 
think under the circumstances that would be a bad policy.” He asked 
what he -was going to do. I said, “If I were really in fear of my life, 
I believe I would carry a pistol, if you got hens threats,” and I says 
“If they pick you up, but I think probably reasonable men would 
understand, if you are in fear of your life.” Of course, I think any 
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man is entitled to protect his family and life and property, but it is 
bad in this community. We-don’t have a large enough police force 
here. I worked hard for 6 months the first part of this year getting 
legislation so I could have 10 more deputies. There is a lot of poli- 
ticians around here who are actively tied up in the labor thing her 
You talk about jurisdiction and wage disputes. There is a lot of poli. . 
tics in this causing trouble in this wage dispute. 

Mr. Surru. Now, just a minute; just a minute. 

You have answered the direct question. Mr, Lucas! 

Mr. Lueas. I have no questions. 

Mr. Smiru. -Any other questions? 

Mr- Horrman. When was this strike that stopped work by the esi 
penters? Approximately when ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. I think the 1ith of May, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. At that time did you have a house un 
construction 4 

Mr. Owstey. I don’t believe so. 1 was in Jefferson City most of t 
time. 

Mr. Horrman. No,no. You said you did not believe so? 

Mr. Owstey. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Horrmayn. Isn’t it a fact after the strike here, which stopped 
work on these various projects, that work continued on your home! 

Mr. Owstey. I wouldn’t say it continued. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a moment. 

Mr. Owstey. The man that worked for me has worked for me for 
years. He is a handyman. 

Mr. Horrman. Then, as a matter of fact, after there was a strike 
here, a stopping, for example, of the carpenters and certain other 
workers, work on your house then continued ? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes; and I had union people put on the roof. 

Mr. Horrman. You have answered. 

Mr. Connon. Maintenance men continued to work all through the 
strike? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. From the investigation made by your deputies, as I 
understand it is your opinion Mrs. “Spillman had not been assaulted! 

Mr. Owstey. Not that, but not in the particular way she was de- 
scribing it. We couldn’t pass on that. The stories didn’t jibe. 

Mr. Horrman. The investigation did disclose she had been injured; 
that she had many bruises over her left shoulder, and from her left 
shoulder down to her elbow; her arm was swollen ? 

Mr. Owstey. The X-rays wouldn’t show that, I don’t believe, Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. The doctor’s report shows it. 

Mr. Owstey. Yes: the doctor’s, but all I had on my report, the 
X-rays, said it showed no bones broken. 

Mr. Horrman. You are not denying that the woman was injured! 

Mr. Owstey. Oh, no. 

Mr. Horrman. You are not denying that the doctor’s report showed 
that between the sixth and seventh ribs were loosened from the breast 
bone? 

Mr. Owstry. No. My only conclusion is, the people were telline dif 
ferent stories wouldn’t take a lie-detector test. 

Mr. Horrman. So you don’t deny she was injured ? 
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Mr. Ows.ey. Oh, no, I do deny. I believe she called the highway 
patrol and they wouldn't come. | | 

Mr. Horrman. But you never made any investigation to determine 
how she obtained those bruises? 

Mr. Owstey. Oh, certainly. Her story—she told so many stories——~ 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. Just answer the question, You 
never made any independent investigation to ascertam how she re 
ceived these injuries ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. Oh, yes. Interviewed all the neighbors, 

Mr. Horrman. What did you learn as to how she got them? 

Mr. Owstey. They didn’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. Today it is a mystery, isn’t it? 

Mr. Owstey. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. How those ribs were loosened and how she got these 
bruises all over her? 

Mr. Owstey. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. Did you ever hear Mr. Ring had 
been accused but acquitted of a charge of murder? 

Mr. Owstey. No, sir. No, sir, and I am sure that didn’t appear on 
the paper. 

Mr. Horrman. You have answered my question. 

Mr. Owstey. I want to say one thing, since I am the chief law en- 
forcement of this county, I discovered one thing: this committee and 
its investigators are having subpenas issued and issued from the office 
of a local lawyer who succeeded to the cement business of ‘Tom Pender- 
gast, the Ready-Mixed, and also the Pre-Cote Co., and he was also a 
witness here. 

Mr. Connon. Who is that? Mr. Burke? 

Mr. Ows.tey. Mr. Burke. He is secretary of the Heavy Contractors 
Association. In my official duties I learned he was helping arrange 
service of subpenas. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any objection to that ? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes, because I don’t think that this committee, that— 
Mr. Hoffman—you probably heard of Mr. Pendergast ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, I understand he was godfather to the Truman 
outfit. 

Mr. Owstey. But I don’t think the committee coming into this 
community to investigate any matter, they should go around and talk 
toa lot of different people, not go to a particular service. 

Mr. Convon. In other words, our committee was working with one 
of the people being investigated, that is, Mr. Burke? 

Mr. Owstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you asked to help? 

Mr. Owstry. No; I don’t. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know anything about that? 

Mr. Owstey. But I know I did think this was peculiar. 

Mr. McKenna. Sheriff, you consider it peculiar we asked help of 
labor leaders in getting out subpenas? 

Mr. Owstey. No; I don’t. I think you should have consulted me. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe we were investigating you? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes. We have not had but two reported incidents in 
this county, Mr. Hoffman. You have no record up in. Michigan as 
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good as that. And they are not going to continue as long as I an 
sheriff of this county; we are not going to have this trouble. 

Mr. Horrman. That is a wonder ful thing. Too bad you didn’t get 
that conclusion sometime ago. 

Mr. Owstey. I went in the Ist of January, and I hope you have done 
as much for your community since the Ist of January as I have. 

Mr. Horrman. I donbt I have. 

Mr. Owstey. You have by being in Washington. 

Mr. Horrman. All right Mr, Owsley. 

Mr. Owstey. All. right. 

Mr. Horrman. You want us to understand that since you have bee 
in office you have had but two complaints of violence in conneciion 
with labor disputes ¢ 

Mr. Owsiry. Where persons were concerned: where persons were 
hurt. Ihave had phone calls in this county; that has existed for years 
Whenever a Case comes Up in this county, [ he jude vets telephone Calls, 
A woman called me; her husband was in a hospital with heart troubk 
There was a wildeat strike. That is the beautiful thing. You have 
phone calls; they have some child——- 

Mr. Horrman. Did you learn there were from 70 to 105 members 
of one union who went out to enforce their duties to unload certain 
ripe ¢ 

Mr. Owstey. That was in Clay County. I could be mistaken, bur 
there couldn’t be but two instances. I have talked to both sides 
whether they are for me or not. I think a man should not take the 
law in his own hands. I have served notice on them, and this present 
prosecuting attorney has. It took 10 days in the Asa Gillette case 
to find out if the Federal Government had jurisdiction. 

Mr. Horrman. What are you answering now ? 

Mr. Owstey. The dispute in Clay County, where 70 or 80 men went 
out there. . We found out the marauding you heard the comp laints 
about. 

Mr. Horrman. As far as I am concerned, our committee will be 
grateful for any help you can give. 

Mr. Owstey. May I suggest, as the chief law-enforcement officer 
in this county, that you keep your: investigators in town after you 
leave and make some investigation. You know about the feather 
bedding. I know some personal examples. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you give us a list of them? 

Mr. Owstey. Yes; I will. 

Mr. HorrMan. All right; just send them to'us at Washington 
Thank you.’ As far as I am personally concerned, later on we will 
have our investigators here and will be extremely grateful for any 
help. 

Mr. Owstey. I will cooperate, and I know you men are sincere. 

Mr. Horrman. You can’t imagine I would be trying to do the Pen- 
dergast bunch a favor? 

Mr. Owstey. No. I don’t think you would. As a witness wait 
ing to testify here, the witnesses are supposed to be in a couple we 
rooms. You can see there is bitterness among them: they look : 
each other like mad bulldogs. It seems strange that the ones that 
have been friendly in the past to Pendergast sit in one room and the 


. 
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erners in the other room. I think it would be well ta vo inte that 
yyase of it. 

Mr. Suirn. We are not going into polities, That is not our prob 
lem. We are out here concerning the labor disputes. Thank you 
very much. 


TESTIMONY OF EARL F. ROSS. KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Recalled 


(Earl F. Ross, recalled as a witness, testified as follows :) 

Mr. Smrriut. You have been previously sworn te testify here, have 
you not ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Yesterday there was testimony here to the effect 
that you were unable to continue with the building of homes here 
because you couldn’t finance your proceedings. Was that the reason 
you discontinued ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir: it was not. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you arranged or had you at that time ar- 
ranged to finance these homes 4 

Mr. Ross. Yes, 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have any proof of it with you? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you read the letter? 

Mr. Ross. I have a letter here from the financier who financed our 
addition, Antioch Gardens, This letter reads as follows: 

Mr. Earn F. Ross, 
3001 Orville Street, 
Kansas City, Kana. 

Dear Mr. Ross: In answer to.your telephone inquiry regarding the construc 
tion loans and permanent loans on Harnischfeger houses erected by you and Mr. 
Swisher in Antioch Gardens, in Wyandotte County, Kans., Builders Acceptance 
o., who is owned by Harnischfeger Corp., furnish construction money, which is 
disbursed to you when your furnish lien waivers and receipts evidencing payment 
of bills for labor and material. When these instruments have been approved, 
Builders Acceptance will send you a check for the total of such waivers and 
receipts. For this money you have also signed a blanket note and mortgage 
eovering several lots and houses which have been delivered. When the houses 
are sold, this office sends a check to Builders Acceptance to reimburse them for 
such advances, and this office receives a partial release of the mortgages, which 
releases the property sold from the blanket mortgage. We lave arranged for the 
financing of 85 houses as previously agreed between us This commitment is 
still available, and we are looking forward to closing the remaining SO loans 
for you in this addition 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE KR. PULLIAM, 
Vice President 

Mr. Horrman. What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. Ross. The date of the letter is July 3, 1953. 

Mr. Connon. That’s today ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. You had the same arrangement before ‘ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. You had no financial difficulty with the construction 
of the homes ? 

Mr. Ross. None at all. The best financing that could be arranaed. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all. 
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TESTIMONY OF 0. L. RING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Orville L. Ring, called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn on his oath, testified as follows:) 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Ring, will you give us your full name, your place 
of residence, and your occ upation or business ? 

Mr. Rine. Orville L. Ring; address : 2512 Norton, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Horrman. And your business? 

Mr. Rivne. President and business representative of Teamsters’ Loca! 
Union 541. 

Mr. Horrman. And as such your duties? 

Mr. Rine.. Negotiations with contractors, with employers, and rep. 
resenting employees. 

Mr. Horrman. And how long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Rina. Since July 1945. 

Mr. Horrman. And before that what was your business? 

Mr. Ringe. Working out of the union on jobs as foreman and build- 
ing jobs out of the union for contractors. 

Mr. Horrman. And how long engaged in that ? 

Mr. Rive. Oh, I would say possibly 10 or 12 years, 

Mr. Horrman. And there has been testimony here that you have 
been involved in certain violent actions. Now, as you recall it, when 
did you participate in anything that might be c: illed fights or violence! 

Mr. Rine. Oh, I would say after I came into the union as president 
and business representative. 

Mr. Horrman. When was that! 

Mr. Ringe. It was July 1945. I was only working as assistant bus: 
ness agent up until October 22, 1948. 

Mr. Horrman. And what was the first occasion when you became 
involved in a dispute which resulted in physical violence ? 

Mr. Rina. I had a fellow that came into my office and told me that 
I had to put him back on a job where he had been fired. 

Mr. econ an. And when, ap proxunately, was that? 

Mr. Rive. I would say approximately 2 years ago. 

Mr. Horrman. Did any individual ever die as a result of violence in 
which you were a participant? q. 

Mr. Rive. No, sir. 

Mr. Horr. a Not on any occasion? 

Mr. Rina. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. In connection with your duties here, did you receive 
a letter under date of June 11, 1953, from.a Mr. O. F. Ringziey, the 
secretary of local union 541? 

Mr. Rive. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Horrman. In connection with the highway check. Mr. Smith 
had the letter yesterday. 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What were your duties under that? 

Mr. Rivne. My duties under that—I might say also I am president 
of joint council 56; that is, the teamsters here in Kansas City. The 
intention in Kansas City was to set up a road check with the agents 
and members of the council and affiliated local unions outstate to 
check trucks and drivers that came in. We had a form to fill out. 
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Mr. Horrman,. That was a coast-to-coast check ¢ 

Mr. Ring. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the purpose of it, as you understood it 
and as you carried it out? 

Mr. Rive. As I understood it, it was to make a road check and talk 
to the operator of the equipment and ask him the operating condition 
of the equipment and find out about the mechanical parts of the equip- 
ment and ask as to how the operation was and check where he was 
from and where he was going, and find out if the equipment was 
n pretty good shape. In other words, it is a case, as I understand it, 
where the ICC has not been checking trucks throughout the United 
States here as they should, and for the safety of the members of the 
teamsters who operate those trucks we were trying to run down and 
get a check on this equipment for the purpose of seeing how much 
equipment on the road had defects, and so on, and so forth, to make 
a report on it 

Mr. Horrman, Is that all you care to say on it! 

Mr. Rine. That I can; yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Hoffman, pardon me. You received instructions 
trom Mr. Hoffa in Detroit in regard to that road check, did you not? 

Mr. Ringe. No; that came from Dave Beck. 

Mr. Smiru. You were sent out blanks ? 

Mr. Ring. That’s right. 

Mr. Smiru. To make that check ? 

Mr. Rive. That’s right. 

Mr. Smirn. Each truck you were to check, you were to make a 
check on all these safety devices things and send that back ? 

Mr. Rinc. We were to ask the operator of that truck what kind 
of condition it was in, mechanical parts of it, and brakes, and things 
like that. 

Mr. Smirxa. And make a report on it? 

Mr. Rinc. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that all? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I gather from your statement that the purpose of 
this check was to assist in the safe operation on the public highways 
of trucks? 

Mr. Rive. Both for the truck and the people that traveled the 
highway. 

Mr. HorrMan. So-called safety check? 

Mr. Rina. That’s right; it was a safety check along with checking 
our members and finding out—— 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, yes. You finally got around to that, did you? 
There is a letter, and it doesn’t say a single word about a safety check. 
Look at it. 

Mr. Rrne. I know. I have seen that letter and also talked to Beck 
and I instructed my group. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, you talked—— 

Mr. Ring. My group in here; that Mr. Beck said to- 

Mr. Horrman. There is no record of that talk, is there? 

Mr. Rivne. Well, in some instances, yes. When they had it they 
. vo it or were supposed to write the guys out checking on the back of 


he blank they filled out. 
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Mr. Horrman. But this letter says this: 
You folks will check from coast to coast and border to border each driver of 
over the road and general trucking equipment— 
Listen 


to ascertain whether or not he is a member of—in good standing of this leat 

Mr. Rina. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what the check was for? 

Mr. Rine. We wanted to find out if he was union or nonunier or 
what he was. 

Mr. Horrman. And the purpose was to see that all people whe were 
driving trucks from coast to coast and on overall loading beeame 
members of your union, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Horrman. It was a membership drive, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Rine. We were instructed not to receive any dues or anything 
along that line. 

Mr. Horrman. Your written instructions in that letter did not say 
anything about it either, did it? 

Mr. Rina. We instructed personally—— 

Mr. Horrman. No, no; just answer and we wili get along quis 
The letter didn’t say anything about any safety check, did it? 

Mr. Rena. I think it does. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, take your time, we will let the letter speak 
for itself. It didn’t say anything about not soliciting membershiy, 
did it? 

Mr. Rine. The letter didn’t say anything about it, but we were . 
structed when we checked it to only ask the man his name, where he 
was from, where he was going, and what kind of shape his equipment 
was in. 

Mr. Horrman. It is obvious you don’t know about that, because you 
were not checking coast to coast and border to border. You don’t 
know what those fellows out of Chicago checked, do you? 

Mr. Rix. No, sir; I don’t. I can’t tell you that. 

Mr. Horrman. This is the publication of the International Team 
sters ¢ 

Mr. Rina. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Of June 1953 just handed me by the chairman, Mr. 
Smith, that carries on the first page a picture of James Hoffa ? 

Mr. Rive. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have any official connection with him? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, now, do you have any connection, for exam 
ple, in Miami, Okla., where four members were recently fined and have 
appealed. They were fined by Hoffa of the local outfit. That appeal 
comes to you in Kansas City, does it not f 

Mr. Rive. No. 

Mr. Horrman. It does not? 

Mr. Rive. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you know they were instructed to go to you? 

Mr. Rine. No: that is news to me. You are telling me something 
I don’t know anything about. 
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Mr. Horrman. There is no rule or regulation in your union that 
requires an appe: al be made to you! 

Mr. Rina. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And if they were told to appeal it to you that was 
net in accordance with union procedure, was it / 

Mr. Rina. If it was somebody that had been called before our execu 
tive board, then he would have the right if he was dissatisfied with it 
te appeal to the joint council and from the joint council to the 
international. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you a member of the joint council ¢ 

Mr. Rine. Yes. Can | have a drink of water / 

Mr. HorrmMan. Sure. Will the officer get a glass of water, with 
we, too, if we may have it. 

Mr. Horrman. You have jurisdiction over Miami, Okla. ? 

Mr. Ring. No; 1 do not. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, on page 27 there that Mr. Smith just handed 
me, we have this statement: “Fifth teamsters® truek check,” and tells 
about how it is to be made, and we will put that in the record, and then 
there is a copy of report card to be made, wasn't there ¢ 

Mr. Ring. ‘That's right. 

Mr. HorrMan. And this is one of them. 

Did you read that into the record, Mr. Smith ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No; it wasn’t read into the record, but that is an official 
eheckeard they used. 

Mr. Horrman. This is a facsimile of the official checkeard / 

Mr. Ringe. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you read it? You ean read it better than I can. 

Mr. Rina (reading) : 

Fifth teamsters’ truck check. trucker? : _ company owned? 

(check, leased or? blank’. Dues book No, 821933. Driver’s local? 


Doesn't Say. 


Driver's city and State’? yeur tewn, Indiana. Dues? Okay 
Driver's rate and type of 


Can't see that, L guess it is pay— 


dollar seventy cents an hour. Where was truck checked? Midtown, Tenn. ; date? 
‘June 16) _. Station service? His route and PC work, Fifth and Central! 
Avenue. Address and local 30 

Mr. Horeman. That is all that is on it? 

Mr. Ringe. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Obviously there is not a single word which would 
give the ones who sent out the card any information whatsoever about 
brakes, tires, anything that would have to do with the safe operation 
of the truck, is there / 

Mr. Rine. Well—— 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Rina. Well, let me answer you. I am going to answer you 
right. 

Mr. Horrman. I would be glad to have you answer the question. 
Then you can say anything you want. 

Mr. Rinc. What is your question? 

Mr. Horrman. Is there anything on that card that has anything | 
do with the safe operation of the truck? 

Mr. Rive. I still want to explain it. 
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Mr. Horrman. Can you answer “Yes” or “No?” 

Mr. Ring. No; I am not going to because I am going to answer it 
accurately, Curd check. ‘They were made out in duplicate forn 
in other words, there was more to be made out, which doesn’t s| 
there. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you got one of those? 

Mr. Rina. No: I don't. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you get one? 

Mr. Rrxc. I don’t know whether I could or not. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, it seems strange 

Mr. Rrnc. Wait a minute. Let me answer. 

Mr. Horrman. I am going to waive the question for a moment. 

Mr. Rina. No; I am going to answer it. I think the people are 
entitled to know it. There is another card that carries the same info, 
mation on that, that is torn off and sent in to the international wit) 
whatever report might be on thie back of it. 

Mr. Horrman. And didn’t the cards that are like this go into tha 
international ? 

Mr. Rina. That’s right. That’s what I was trying to tell you. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t it more than passing strange that the card 
carried in the official publication doesn’t contain the part about the 
safety ? 

Mr. Rive. If you notice in there, it said service station or something 
along those lines, I think, in the left-hand corner there. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, yes. What's that got to do with whether this 
card or any other record, that you have called for a safety check? 

Mr..Rrvc. I would say on the back of the card it would state where 
the company could pull that truck in and have credit ratings, if it was 
necessary to have something done for it. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, all this card asks for is te learn the driver's 
name, whether the truck is company owned and whether it is leased, 
and the number of the driver’s local, that is, whether he is a union 
driver or whether he isn’t. That was one thing, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rive. Certainly. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that the principal thing, and whether the 
driver was in good standing with his union ? 

Mr. Rive: And let me say, if the driver had a card and was in good 
standing with his union and he is a union member, he is very happy v 
to show it. 

Mr. Horrman. Fine. Let the record show he is now consulting with 
his counsel. 

Mr. Rive. I would like to answer one other thing here—— 

Mr. Horrman. You would what? You would love to answer what! 

Mr. Rrvc. Make one statement in regard to that road check. There 
was a letter that came out, I understand, which the boys that handled 
that—I didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are making that after consultation with 
your counsel, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Rina. There was a letter came out in regard to the safets 
check. 

Mr. Horrman. You are making this statement after consulting 
with your counsel ? 

Mr. Rive. Yes. After he told me that that letter was in that kit— 
which I had been.instructed they were. 
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Mr. Smirn. As a matter of fact, you sent letters out to all truck- 
owners, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Rive. That’s right, to all employers. 

Mr. SMITH. Do you have a man under your jurisdiction by the 
n: , secretary of local union 696, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Demmiaent 

Mr. Rrnec. You mean under my local? 

Mr. Smrru. No, under your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Rix. I don’t believe I do have. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Smiru. He is up to Topeka? 

Mr. Riya. No, he wouldn’t be under my jurisdiction at Topeka. 

Mr. Smiru. You are the secretary of this organization of the Mid 
States Council, are you not? 

Mr. Rivne. Yes, sir, but not on trucks like. that. I am secretary of 
a 12-State Central States Conference of the teamsters out here, and 
it only applies to building and construction. 

Mr. Smirn. In this same teamsters, international teamsters of June 
3.1 find here that it says that Orville L. Ring, Orville Ring of Kansas 
City, Mo., is the secretary of the builders and constructors under the 
chairmanship of community officers, Nuncio Triscaro of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Larry Monahan of Chicago, Ill., and this is all under the 
Central States Conference whose chairman is James Hoffa of De- 
troit, Mich. Now, you are telling me that you have no jurisdiction 
and have had no consultation w ith any teamsters unions In the State 
of Kansas? 

Mr. Rrnc. Yes. I have had consultation with the teamsters in 
Kansas. 

Mr. Smiru. In regard to this truck safety check so-called ? 

Mr. Rivne. It was sent out by the council to each local union affiliated 
with Teamsters Joint Council 56. 

Mr. Smirxe. And your joint council addressed a letter to all locals 
advising them to write a letter in substance as follows to all truck- 
owners, did you not? 

Mr. Rive. It was handed down out of Washington. 

Mr. Smrru. Out of Washington? 

Mr. Rive. Yes. 

Mr. Smrrn. Have you seen a copy of those letters that were sent 
out’ 

Mr. Rive. I think I have. I am not quite clear on what kind of 
a letter you are talking about. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you think that you have a right, the teamsters 
union have a right, to check trucks for safety that are engaged in 
interstate commerce ! 

Mr. Rina. We have a right, we think, to ask our member if—— 

Mr. Smirn. He is a union man? 

Mr. Rive. As a union man because we have in our contract, an) 
truck or any member of the local union is not required to take equip 
ment out on the road that is not in a safe operating condition. 

Mr. Smirn. And you think it is the right of the International 
Teamsters Union to go out on the highways and at filling stations and 
terminals to take the time of the driver to check all those things you 
have described if a man is engaged in interstate commerce? 

Mr. Rivne. I think we have the right, if a man is stopped 
up to him and say——- 
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Mr. Smiru. I didn’t say if he was stopped. Do you have a right 
to stop him ¢ 

Mr. Rina. As far as I know, nobody stopped them. They checked 
them at their terminals and different places. So far as I know, there 
were no instructions to stop a truc k out on the road. 

Mr. Horrman. He hasn’t answered the question as to whether he 
thinks he has a right. 

Mr. Smiru. L asked you if you think you have a right ! 

Mr. Ring. To stop‘a truck é 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Ring. Out on the highway ? 

Mr. Smirn. On the highway, at a filling station, and at terminals 
to check his truck ¢ 

Mr. Rina. If he is stopped at a filling station filling up, and you 
walk up and talk to him along those lines, I can answer that, I think, 
yes. Out on the highway, so far as stopping him, I think on the 
highws ay, no. 

Mr. Sxarn. 1 will ask you whether or not around certain filling 
stations and taverns in the central State area there is a T sign about 
12 inches across and about 18 inches high, a neon sign that says 1 
and is displayed prominently on filling stations and taverns. Have 
you seén that ! 

Mr. Rina. A sign with the letter T? No. I haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Smiru. I will ask you whether or not the International Teain 
sters Union are not-selling those to certain places over the country to 
indicate that is a place where the boys in the filling stations and 
taverns belong to the union? 

Mr. Rinc. They do not sell them to the employer. Where they 
belong to the union or have a contract, I think they are furnished to 
them by the local union, not the sign with the T. It says something 
about the teamsters. I don’t recall what. It is a tin sign made out of 
metal. It is probably 12 or 14 inches long by 6 inches wide. 

Mr. Smrru. And it says T on it? 

Mr. Rine. It spells out teamsters. 

Mr. Smiru. But haven’t you seen the neon signs that say T? 

Mr. Rina. No; I have not. 

Mr. Smirn. What do these signs cost these taverns and filling 
stations on the highway ? 

Mr. Riva. I have never seen one of the signs, and I don’t have any 
price list on them if they are selling such a thing. 

Mr. Smrru. -And the local unions furnish them ? 

Mr. Rina. This sign that I am talking about, we do. 

Mr. Smiru. How 1 many have you got in the Kansas City area! 

Mr. Rivne. That question I could not. answer. because I don’t know. 

Mr. Smiru. But they are in existence around this area? 

Mr. Rina. This teamsters sign is in existence throughout this area. 

Mr. SmirH. You wouldn’t give that to any tavern owner or any 
filling stations that isn’t unionized, would you? 

Mr. Rine. Why sure we— 

Mr. Smiru. What? 

Mr. Ringe. Why would we want to put it there? That would be 
misrepresentation. 

Mr. Smirn. I am asking you. 
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Mr. Rune. If. he was not union we sure wouldn’t want a sign on 
re because it would be misrepresentation even to the operator. 
Mr, Smiru. You don’t think there is any charge made for that 


e) 
eo, 


) if 


yo Rina. No, the only thing I can tell you, when we have one we 
furnish it to the employer without any char ge to him whatsoever and 
| might go further and say that our members who are operating union 
shops and have members in local 541 have asked us for that sign. The 
fact of the business is we ran out of them here a few months back and 
we had to order some more of them. They haven’t got them in yet. 

Mr. Smiru. I would think that it would be very much in dem: ind 

ecause it is an indication that this is the place to buy your gas; isn’t 
ad 

Mr. Rina. All the sign says is that this is a union operated place. 
Something to that effect. 

Mr. Smiru. Affiliated with the International Teamsters Union? 

Mr. Ring. That’s right. 

ir. Connon. Mr. Chis airman, are you referring to the union cards 
such as barbershops and retail clerks have and dis splay? Where the 
inion gives them a card and the merchant displays 1t ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. This is a big sign put on the outside of a filling station. 

Mr. Rrna. Let me correct you. It is not a big sign. 

Mr. SmiruH. We won’t quarrel about that. You said it was about 
11 inches? 

Mr. Riva. I said 12 or 14 by 6. 

Mr. Smirn. I will ask you to read that letter and see whether or not 
you think it is a fair sample of what the International Teamsters 
‘Union wrote out to all truckowners, 

Mr. Rive. Jt says: 


Dear Mr. HENDRICKS: You are doubtless aware by this time that, under 
instructions from our national trade division, approved by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, we will check from coast to coast and from border to 
order, each driver of over-the-road and general trucking equipment to ascer- 
tain whether or not he is a member in good standing of this local union in accord- 
ince with the contracts in existence between this local union and your com- 
pany. In order that you will be in no manner inconvenienced, and in the 
interest of expediting your trucks on their way, we hereby wish officially to 
request that you see to it that all members of our local union employed by you 
re working in conformity with the provisions of the contract now in force. 
We further notify you that if your equipment is subject to delay because 
an infraction of this good-standing clause in our mutual agreement, that 
yours is the sole responsibility for any inconvenience caused. We know we can 
jepend on your cooperation-and assistance in this matter. If there are any 
juestions, please take them up with us prior to the start of our national 5-day 
hecking campaign which will commence midnight, Sunday, June 14; and con- 
tinue through to midnight of Friday, June 19. 

Very sincerely, 


aft 


Austin ©. Morrison, 
Secretary, Local Union No. 696, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Mr. Smirn. Would you say that would be a fair example of the 
orders your headquarters in Washington sends, instructed your locals 
to put out? 

Mr. Rine. Well, it’s pretty close to it. I wouldn’t say exactly the 
~ame but pretty close to it. 

Mr. Smiru. There isn’t anything in there that says anything about 
t safety check; is there ? 

Mr. Rina. Let me see the letter: I think it does. 


36290—53——-31 
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Mr. Horrman. Let the record show that the witness is consult 
with his attorney, which he has the right to do. 

Mr. Rive. I understand that this letter was put out to the truel 
drivers and not the truckowners. 

Mr. Smirn. That is addressed to 

Mr. Rinc. To the owner and not the driver. Yeah, that’s righ, 
It was put out to the owner instead of the driver. I want to correct 
that. I was wrong. 

Mr. SmirH. When it says— 

In order that you will be in no manner inconvenfenced and in the interest of 
expediting your trucks on their way, we herehy wish officially to request thar 
you see to it that all members of our local union employed by you are working in 
conformity with the provisions of the contract now in force. 

And that means a union driver, does it not? 

Mr. Rina. That is absolutely right. It meant where they had unten 
contracts. 

‘Mr. Smiru. Offer Ring exhibit 1 and admitted. 

(Since the pertinent portions of this exhibit are fully set forth in 
the general testimony, the exhibit itself is not separately printed.) 

Mr. Horrman. One of the purposes of the teamsters union is to 
get into the union all of the truckdrivers traveling the highways, is 
it not? 

Mr. Rina. That is the intention of any union to organize any group 
of people that are not organized whether they might be on the road or 
stationed in a city or where they might be. 

Mr. Horrman. So the answer to the question I asked you is “Yes.” 
is it? 

Mr. Rina. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t it the purpose of the teamsters union to induce 
all truckdrivers who are engaged in commercial activities, that ts, 
trucking for hire to become members of the teamsters’ union. 

Mr. Rina. We naturally ask anybody that is not a union member 
to become a member and we try to get him to join our union. That's 
right. 

Mr. Horrman. And the purpose of your request is to persuade him 
to join? 

Mr. Rina. That’s right. The job of selling him on it. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you see how long it has taken to get an answer 
to that simple question ? 

Mr. Ring. You don’t ask your questions clear. You mix them up 
too much. 

Mr. Horrman. Read him back the question; let’s see how well veu 
hear. 

Mr. Ketxy (reporter). 

Isn't it the purpose of the teamsters’ union to induce all truckdrivers who are 
engaged in commercial activities, that is, trucking for hire, to become members of 
the teamsters’ union? 

Mr. Horrman. Now, what is difficult about that question ? 

Mr. Rina. We do. 

Mr. Horrman. You do? And when I shout at you I don’t mean 
anything by it. 

Mr. Riva. I know you don’t, You are probably like me, you can’t 
help it. 
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Mr. HorrMan. I wouldn't want to inflict my friendship and hking 
upon you. It would interfere with your activities. 

Mr. Rivne. Probably so and probably not so. You would make a 
good business agent. 

Mr. HorrMan. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, to digress from the main 
topic, I only weigh 148 pounds and I am only 5 feet 8, an old, old 
man, almost in the grave. Do you think I am still qualified as a 
business agent? 

Mr. Rivne. Sure. Do you wanta job? If you care to come out there, 
I will put you on. 

Mr. Horrman., If you give me authority, the union would be carried 
on in an entirely different manner. I am too small to fight those big 
boys. Put me up by the side of Quisenberry and the rest of them, you 
don’t want me. Let’s go on with the case. 

Mr. Rinc. That is your opinion. Let me say you don’t know. 

Mr. HorrmMan, You aren't offering me anything, are you, in the way 
of a job? 

Mr. Rive. I don’t know whether you want one or not. I was trying 
to find out. 

Mr. Horrman, Notas long as the present management has charge of 
the teamsters, I don’t. 

Mr. Rina. That’s debatable. 

Mr. Horrman. Let’s go back to the deal about the signs. One of the 
purposes of the signs to which Mr. Smith referred is to induce those 
who are members of the union and who are driv ing trucks on the high- 
ways to purchase their gas at the stations which display that sign. 
Phat is legitimate. 

Mr. Rive. I wouldn't say it is a matter that they have to purchase 
from that ns 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Rrxc. What they have to do but I will say this-~-- 

(Mr. Condon and Mr. Lucas leave the room.) 

Mr. Horrman. With my consent and approval. 

Mr. Rina. I will say this, that members that carries cards, myself 
personally, I naturally buy my gas from a member of the teanisters, 
if possible. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. 

So listen carefully, one of the purposes of putting out a station 
operator’s display sign, to which Mr. Smith referred, is to get. business, 
's it not, from truckdrivers who are union members? 

Mr. Ringe. I would say truckdrivers—— 

Mr. Horrman. Can’t you answer this, yes or no? 

Mr. Rin. No, I have got a right to answer it my way, I think. We 
have that sign and the employer likes to have it up there because he is 
of the opinion it helps him along the line. 

Mr. Horrman. To sell g: asoline? 

Mr. Rina. To get a union member to buy gasoline. 

Mr. Horrman. You see, you have got around to answer ing the ques 
tion and the answer is “Yes.’ 

Mr. Rina. Yes, but I waned to answer it in my way, you see. 

Mr. Horrman. I know. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we can’t move along ‘a 
iittle faster, We have spent the time so far on the teamsters’ road 
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check and whether or not the teamsters give a road card. I don't 
wish to shut the gentleman off. 

Mr. HorrMan. “My dear colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. Connon. My dear collea igue from Michigan, but this js 
obviously, I guess, the last day of this hearing because I don’t assume 
we are going to work tomorrow, the Fourth of July, and there are so 
many things that have come up in the previous testimony relating 
to this man, and I would like to plunge into it. 

Mr. Horrman. If you would again consult his attorney and have 
his attorney advise him to answer questions, we could get along faster, 

Mr. Connon. Let's get around to the substance of what we have be: 
discussing out here for 3 days. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Goodby 

Let’s say, this card, one purpose for putting out and inducing the 
service station fellows to display those signs, was to have the truck 
drivers, if there were two available stations, one on one side of the 
road displaying the sign, and the other on the other, to induce them t 
purchase their gasoline from the fellow who had the sign % That i is 
obviously so, isn’t it now? 

Mr. Rive. If I was going down to buy gasoline and there were two 
filling stations and one of them had a union sign on it, the other on 
didn’t have, I would pull in at the union sign. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rina. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are making an effort to induce the service 
station employees to become members of the union to do that; do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Rivne. Before they put the signs in the window they have to be 
members of the union. We don’t furnish to nothing only employer or 
members. 

Mr. Horrman. So, if a service station owner and operator wants t 
sell gasoline to the average truckdriver, who is a unionman, it i 
advisable to get that sign ? 

Mr. Rina. The guy that we sign the contract with—however, that is 
not in my union—they very readily ask for that sign. They want it, 
and when they sign a contract, we feel they are entitled to it if they 
want to display the teamsters’ sign: 

Mr. Horrman. But you have no objection to either truckdrivers, 
or the service-station people dealing with selling transportation in 
the one case and gasoline in the other to a nonunion purchaser, have 
you? Just boiled down, that means you have no objection to my 
sending freight along with one of the trucks that a unionman oper- 
ates if I pay the freight? You will take my business even thought I 
am not a unionman ¢ 

Mr. Rina. Oh, we have always did that. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Otherwise, if the people who are not members 
of a union followed the practice of not dealing with people who were 
union members, you couldn’t exist very long, could you, because there 
are more people who don’t belong to unions than there are who do? 

Mr. Rina. In regard to that, on. gasoline and oil, you are getting 
out of my line, another union, and I don’t know too much about it. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you think it is a little unfair to follow that 
course of favoring the unionmen when your existence depends upon 
the favor of everybody generally, whether union or not? 
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Mr. Rinc. Let me ask you a question. If you was an employer and 
you was wanting business, and you had a filling station in a union 
town, and it was union, and you thought by putting that sign in your 
vindow, or possibly going to the expense of having a neon sign made 
and hung out there, and it would make you quite a bit of money, 
wouldn’t you be glad to have that sign? 

Mr. Horrm AN. I will answer your question in the same way you 
answ ered mine, 

Mr. Rine. O. K., I will listen. 

Mr. Horrman. I wouldn’t attempt to force a service-station man 
to buy gasoline only that which was delivered by a union teamster, as 
your union does, and as the »y did in Michigan but. where the practice 
was termed by Judge Starr of the State supreme court, In an opinion 
concurred in by all of them, that it was nothing but racketeering. 

Mr. Rina. Well, I can’t agree with you along those lines because a 
man has his privilege. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Well, it has been the practice for some time for mem- 
bers of your union to refuse to deliver gasoline to service stations until 
the employees paid $37.50 each for membership in the teamsters 
union ¢ 

Mr. Rrnc. Not with me; no, 

Mr. Horrman. No. You know a man named Mack? 

Mr. Rina. Yes: J. O. Mack. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. You called him at his home about 2 weeks 
ago? 

Mr. Rinc. No. I haven't talked to J. O. Mack in a long time. 

Mr. Horrman, Didn’t you at that time threaten him, use threaten 
ing language toward him. 

Mr. Riva. If I talked to him, I don’t recollect ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you talk to him? 

Mr. Rive. I don’t recall talking to any J. O. Mack. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you swear you didn’t ¢ 

Mr. Rine. No; I wouldn’t swear. I told you I didn’t recollect. 

Mr. Horrman, About the same time wasn’t there a union meeting 
at a hotel, B-e-l-l-e-r-i-v-e Hote] 2 

Mr. Hitietson. The Bellerive. 

Mr. Horrman. The Bellerive? 

Mr. Ringe. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You were there, weren’t you? 

Mr. Rineo. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Mack was there? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. HorrMan, You two and Hutton there? 

Mr. Rine. That’s right. 

Mr. Horraan. Didn't you at that time threaten Mack? 

Mr. Ringe. No. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you say to him? 

Mr. Rivne. You want me to tell you? 

Mr. Horrman. No; I guess it would be too long. 

Mr. Ring. Don’t ask a question and then answer it. Give me that 
privilege. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you use language that could be construed : 
threat to Mack at that time? 
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Mr. Rine. No. I would have to sit down with you and go ove: 
what would be threatening language. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you call him vile names? 

Mr. Rine.. As I recollect, none. 

Mr, Horrman. Did you use profanity? 

Mr. Rine. I have cussed all my life. 

Mr. Horrman. You have? 

Mr. Rive. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And when you are engaged settling union disputes, 
do you do a lot of cussing? 

Mr. Rivne. Lot of times; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Call names? 

Mr. Rina. No; not particularly call a guy a name. 

Mr. see What? 

Mr. Rine. No; not pi irticularly call a guy a name. 

Mr. Horrman. “Rat”? 

Mr. Rina. I might have called him a rat. 

Mr. HorrMman. “Scab”? 

Mr. Rina. No, I don’t believe I said that to him, if you are talking 
about the Bellerive Hotel. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Now, do you know a man named Ear] R. Swisher? 

Mr. Rina. That name sounds familiar, but I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Let’s go back to the meeting at the 
Bellerive Hotel. Hutton was there, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, Mack was there and. you were there? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And didn’t you start toward Mack? 

Mr. Rive. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Or make any statement in substance to the effect 
you was going to beat him up? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Or you was “going to get him”? 

Mr. Rine. No. 

Mr. ne And didn’t Hutton step in between you? 

Mr. Rivne. No; I absolutely didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, going back to this Swisher-—— 

Mr. Rine. Now, wait a minute. Let me answer you on that. You 
answer like you did on J. O. Mack. Let me explain to you. 

There was an argument came up at Sunflower with all crafts due te 
the fact they walked off the job. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I am not asking about that. 

Mr. Smiru. Let’s confine ourselves to the question, 

Mr. Rive. I want to explain the thing. 

Mr. Horrman. All I asked you was if Hutton didn’t step in be- 
tween you ¢ 

Mr. Rivne. No; he did not. 

Mr. Horrman. That is an answer? 

Mr. Rive. Because Hutton was not between me and him at no 
time that I know about. 

Mr. Horrman. That is an answer. Now, at your office when 
Swisher was there, didn’t you threaten him? 

Mr. Rina. No. 
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Mr. Horrman. Did he make a $100 contribution to the Mercy 
Hospital ? 2 

Mr. Rinc. He could have. I wouldn't say he did or didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. At that particular meeting in your office didn’t 
Earl R. Swisher, at your request, make a contribution of $100 to the 
Mercy Hospits al? 

Mr. Rive. If I recall that right, Swisher had signed a contract and 
then refused to live up to it, and he had taken some of our men off 
the job w hereby he was in violation of his contract, and the guys that 
he had taken off under the contract and I might say, also, the Taft- 
Hartley law if we had used it, would have compelled the man to pay 
back pay for the men that he had laid off, which would run into sev- 
eral hundred dollars. He told me he did not have the money at that 
time to pay that much back pay: that he had violated the contract 
and he wanted to know if he could make a contribution to the union; 
that he would give me a check. And I told him “That you cannot 
do, to give me a check, but you can donate some. money to the Mercy 
Hospit ral or the Crippled C hildren’s Hospital of the Shrine, or some 
charitable organization,” and he agreed that he would make a contri 
bution, I believe, to the Mercy Hospit: al for the violation of his con- 
tract, which I think it was about $100. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you got a permit to carry a gun? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How many guns have you carried! You have had 
3 permits haven't you, or had 3 guns? 

Mr. Rive. Yes, I have got 3 guns; did have 3 guns; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And you used to carry one? 

Mr. Rrna. Yes, I have carried a gun. 

Mr. Horrman. For how long a period? 

Mr. Rrne. Oh, I haven’t carried a gun on me until I would say 
approximately the last 5 or 6 months, 

Mr. Horrman. Have you been threatened with violence ¢ 

Mr. Rive. I certainly have. 

Mr. Horrman. And you have carried a gun, I assume, because you 
were afraid. 

Mr. Rrne. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. And of just whom were you afraid ¢ 

Mr. Rrne. Of whoever might be Carentan me. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, what individuals? You had somebody defi- 
nite in mind when you began to carry a gun, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rina. No. The only thing I had in mind was the guy that 
was making these threats, was unable to get his name or to recognize 
his voice over the telephone and also threatening letters 

Mr. Horrman. To you? 

Mr. Rina. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. But you don’t know who it was? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Horrman. So you were afraid and you carried a gun? 

Mr. Rrvna. That’s right. The FBI is investigating those letters 
now. They have them. 

Mr. Horrman. You say you have a permit to carry a gun now? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Who issued the permit? 
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Mr. Rina. Arvid Owsley. 

Mr. Horrman. You still retain that permit? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you hinted he testified a little while ago it had 
been revoked ? 

Mr. Rine. Yes, they revoked those specials. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the one you have got, a regular? 

Mr. Rina. I have got a permit written by Owsley giving me the 
right to carry a gun for the protection of myself, my family, and m; 
property. 

Mr. Horrman. Let’s see it. 

Mr. Rina. I don’t have it with me. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you produce it for us this afternoon? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, I think I can get hold of it. 

Mr. Horrman. You are familiar with the previous testimony that 
has been given on this matter, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Rive. What testimony are you talking about? 

Mr. Horrman. The testimony taken before the committee. 

Mr. Rrnc. You mean Owsley’s. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, no. All of it You read it in the paper, didn’t 
you, in the Star? 

Mr. Ring. Oh, I have read some of it. 

Mr. Horrman. You have heard some of it over the radio, haven't 
you? 

Mr. Rina. Well, there is very little I have heard over the radio. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you listen in while it was being televised, as you 
hadaright todo? Iam notcritical. 

Mr. Rina. If I was where I could listen in; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. So you are familiar with the various charges mad 
against you by sonie of these witnesses? For instance, you are — ir 
to some extent with Swisher’s testimony and Mack's testimony and the 
others’ aren’t you ? 

Mr. Rive. I have read a little bit of Mack’s testimony and glanced 
over it. I have not had time to sit down and read them out. 

Mr. Horrman. You know Edward E. Koonse? 

Mr. Rine.: Yes, I do. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Hoffman, let’s take a brief recess, about 5 minutes 
here. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Smiru. We will take a recess for 10 minutes. Whereupon the 
committee stood at recess at 11:30 a. m. until 11:35 a. m., July 3, 1958. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Horrman. The chairman just advised me that I have to hurry 
along. 

Mr. Smiru. Why not let him have a few questions? 

Mr. Horrman. How is that? Where is Condon ? 

Mr. Smirn. He isn’t going to ask any questions. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s all right with me. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrman. Just let the record note that my examination wasn’t 
finished, and at some later opportune time I have some more questions 
to ask Mr. Ring, whether it be here or in Washington, I don’t know. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, let the record show that Mr. Hoffman was 
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sind enough to permit me to examine Mr. Ring because I have an 
engagement in Fort Worth, Tex., this evening, and have a plane 
reservation to leave here shortly after noon and will not be able to 
ittend the afternoon session. 

Mr. Horrman. And let the record show that last night I canceled 
mv reservations which had to do with a rather important matter on 
congressional business to be here this morning, that 1 have reservations 
this afternoon and that I am going, and there wasn’t anything about 
t—vyou take over the witness; it is all right with me. 

Mr. Lucas. I — iate your kindness, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lucas, ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ring, you have been asked a number of questions about union 
activity in which we are all interested, but I should like to discuss with 
you for « few moments some of the matters which concern all of the 

eople of Kansas City. Mr. Ring, you are aware, of course, of a para- 
lyzing strike of this area. I wonder if you know that Colonel Lincoln 
has testified that there have been 33.000 man-d: ays lost as of Monday 
due to this str ike: doa you know that? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know that the additional construction costs at 
Lake City have been over $77,000 

Mr. Rina. I know that’s what was reported. 

Mr. Lucas, All right, sir. Do you know that there have been 

83,000 man-days lost at Sunflower Ordnance Plant? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know that the additional direct construction 
cost to the Government has been over $1 million ? 

Mr. Rine. No; I don’t know what it was. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know that at Grandview Air Base there have 
been 31,000 man-days lost due to strikes? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know that it has cost the Government millions 
upon millions of dollars—and the record will show the exact figures— 
because of these strikes ? 

Mr. Rina. I didn’t catch that. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, you do know, don’t you, that the taxpayers of the 
United States are having to bear an additional, very heavy burden 
because of these strikes in the Kansas City area? 

Mr. Rina. Well, I suppose so. I wouldn’t know definitely, where 
they get their money. 

Mr. Lucas. You know too that these are defense plants, that they 
provide essential powder and ammunition for our forces in Korea and 

ill around the world, you know that, don’t you? 

Mr. Rrna. Yes. Let me get it clear. 

Mr. Lucas. You know they are presently closed down ? 

Mr. Rine. Let me get you clear on one thing: The production at 
Lake City and at Sunflower is not closed down. 

Mr. Lucas. That’s in direct conflict with the testimony which was 

riven here by the officers of the United States Army in charge there? 

~ Mr. Rina. Well, I am t: alking about the production. Now, the con- 
struction is down, but not the “production. 

Mr. Lucas. I don’t.deny that, but the production of essential ma- 
terials for war is slowed down by reason of the fact that this con- 
struction has been stopped, you don’t deny that? 
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Mr. Rina. No. It is bound to slow down the building under can- 
struction itself. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you have any children? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you have any boys? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. How old are they? 

Mr. Rina. He is 32 years old, and he did his time in World War I 
I have some nephews who are—— 

Mr. Lucas. Are they in the service? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you proud of the fact that because of your activity 
they may not be able to get the materials of war that they need to 
defend themselves and this country ? 

Mr. Rive. I will agree with you on that, but again I will say, that 
is one of the things that goes along with the employer whereby you 
cannot get a contract with them. 

Mr. Lucas. Then—— 

Mr. Rina. And the men—— 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Ring, do you say that all these other Jabor-union 
leaders who have appeared here who have charged you with being 
the sole cause of these strikes; do you say that they are all lying to 
this committee ? 

Mr. Rina. The laborers and the engineers, and the truckdrivers 
was on strike from the builders association. Now, the heavy-cor 
structors association is not on a strike. Now again, I want to say, 
the Grandview Air Base where they were working out there, are not 
on a strike so far as the teamsters are concerned, and we are not on 
strike. 

Mr. Lucas. May I interrupt you right there, Mr. Ring? What do , 
you mean they are not on strike as far as the teamsters are concerne: 
at Grandview? Are your men ready to go to work at Grandvie we 

Mr. Rina. We have a clause in our contract whereby in the heavy 
construction it says, any work not completed 

Mr. Lucas. Let’s don’t limit it to heavy construction. Let’s tall 
about all of the members of the teamsters of this local council. Are 
your members ready to go to work at Grandview Air Base? 

Mr. Rive. If they would give us an increase in pay, we would be 
ready to go to work in the morning, and they have given these other 
crafts in this town an increase in pay, and the teamsters 

Mr. Lucas. Do you say wages is the only issue between you then? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Not jurisdiction? 

Mr. Rina. That’s exactly why they are on strike now. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you ready to go to work on the terms of the old 
contract in regard to jurisdiction of the crafts employed out there, 
and that wages is the only issue between you? 

Mr. Ring. That is 2 absolutely right. 

Mr. Lucas. All right. .That’s fine. That’s what this committee 
has been wanting to hear. Now, let’s talk about Sunflower. What 
is keeping you and your men from going to work out at Sunflower 
Ordnance? 
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Mr. Rine. Because this contract expired the 1st day of April, and 
we have not been able even to get the builders association to sit down 
and negotiate with us. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you ready to go to work out there on a continuation 
of the terms of the contract except as to wages ! 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. All right. Now. let’s talk about--— 

Mr. Rinc. Wait a minute. I don’t 

Mr. Lucas. You are not going to qualify that statement, are you? 

Mr. Ring. No, I just want to show you something here that T will 
show you to prov e we nre ready to go to work, and we have been trying 
to work, and I want to produce the evidence. 

Mr. Lucas. All right. I want to see that evidence, and T am sure 
the people of Kansas C ity want to see it. 

Mr. Rina. That ts exactly why 

Mr. Lucas. What are you going to show me? 

Mr. Ring. I am going to show you a contract of 162 names on it, 

at have agree d to pav the seale, and trying to work, and the builders 
association ts calling the m up and giving them plenty of trouble. 
They tell me tha 1t-—here it is. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, describe that instrument te me. 

Mr. Rina. This here is a contract whereby any contractor that ts 
wanting to work, that signs—we couldn’t ret an agreement, or nego 
tiation with the builders association—is the contract whereby that 
162 members came in and signed this contract, and they are work 
ing—— 

Mr. Lucas. One hundred sixty-two members of what? 

Mr. Rine. One hundred sixty-two contractors, 

Mr. Hitietson. Mr. Lucas, will you give me one question? 

= Lucas. Be glad na 

Hituenson. Is that the same contract that Mr. Harvey mer 
“ ne vesterday that you have there? 
Rina. No, sir. 

Mn Hittetson. That’s all I have. 

Mr. Lucas. Let’s get more facts about this. You say there are 162 
contractors ready to go to work based upon this contract? 

Mr. Rina. Absolutely right. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, they have signed this contract? 

Mr. Rine. Yes, there istheir names on it. I brought it along. 

Mr. Lucas. Are those contractors presently doing business with the 
United States Corps of Engineers and the contractor out there, the 
prime contractor, and are these contractors’ employees members of 
your union ? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas. And are the members of your union ready to go to work 
for these contractors at Sunflower, at Claycomo, and at Grandview, 
ind at Lake City ? 

m9 Rive. Yes, sir, and they are working anywhere that the “y ean 
work, and they are working for these men. 

Mr. Lucas. Well then, what’s the holdup? E cxplain to the people 
—— City why everyone in the construction trade is not working 
today 


Mr. Rina. Because we have not been able to get a contract as to 
wages, 
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Mr. Lucas. But here you say is the contract. You say you have it, 

Mr. Rina. Those guys at the builders association will not let the 
rest of their members sign that contract, and neither will the builders 
association sign it for them. 

Mr. Hitierson. Why ? 

Mr. Lucag. Let’s go into this a little more thoroughly. 

Mr. ia That’s all right. 

Mr. Lucas. Now, are these all of the contractors, or how many co: 
tractors are out there? 

Mr. Rivne. Out where? 

Mr. Lucas. At any of these defense plants. 

Mr. Rivne. That's here in Kansas City. Those contractors are con- 
tractors that came in, some of them are in the heavy haul, some of them 
are trucking firms, some of them are home builders, and along those 
lines, and those guys: are working and we have made numerous 
efforts—— 

Mr. Connon. Will the gentleman here from Texas yield for one 
question ? 

Mr. Lucas. If you think you can clarify it. There is a conflict here 
between the evidence. 

Mr. Connon. I want to find out what percentage of that group of 
162, how many contractors are involved in all ? 

Mr. Rina. I understand there are quite a number, members of the 
builders association, and that Mr. Hutton would have to answer. 

Mr. Conpon. You don’t know whether it is 100, 200, 500? 

Mr. Rine. I imagine there would be 500 in the builders asociation, 
possibly more, maybe a little less. I’m not sure. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Ring, is this the contract referred to by Mr. Harvey 
which will give the teamsters union the authority to determine the 
jurisdiction ‘of the e mployees on the job? 

Mr. Rina. Absolutely not. Let me explain that to you. I am glad 
I brought it up. They were—one of the contractors backed—quite 
some back—out of town when we were drafting a contract that we 
thought might be workable, and when it was written up, they were 
discarded and the man that signed the contract came in and signed a 
contract, signed this contract, and he was given a copy of the wrong 
contract, and his name is on this contract, and those two contracts 
would definitely conflict because of the roving steward and the stuff 
that he had in there. 

Mr. Hitietson. How many pages is that, Mr. Lucas, that contract? 

Mr. Lucas. Oh, estimate 10 or 12, 

Mr. roncnanpg Oh. 

Mr. Conpon. I wonder if we could put it in the record. I certainly 
would 1 ke to see it. 

Mr. Rinne. We could have a photostatic copy made of it. 

Mr. Hinierson. You don’t have an extra copy of this contract! 

Mr. Rina. No; I don’t, with me. 

Mr. Hrizetson. Is this the one you are going to work on? 

Mr. Rina. That’s the one we offered to on. 

Mr. Hrerson. You only have 1 copy for 500 contractors? 

Mr. Rina. Well, you see here is what happened: They come in here 
and signed this—show them on the back, signators, pages attached 
hereto. 
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Mr. HInierson. You don’t give them 2 copy ot their own contract 

Mr. Rina. Yes; they get a copy. 

Mr. Hitietson. Where are the other copies ¢ 

Mr. Rina. They get a copy of this contract. 

Mr. Hitietson. Don’t you have other copies then? 

Mr. Rina. I don’t know. There m: iy be some out to the office. 

Mr. Hitierson. Well, then, why can’t we have that one? 

Mr. Rina. This is the master agreement where they have all signed 
on it. I will give you a photostatic copy, but this is the contract they 
cam e in—as you see it is worn, and continuously read it and sign it. 

Mr. Lue as. Mr. Ring, with your permission, I should like to ask 
that the committee be allowed to get a photostatie copy made of this 
contract. I note, Mr. Ring, in this contract that you provide, and let 
me read it: 

Sec. 13. No steward shall be discriminated against for performing the duties 
of his office, and the steward shall be the last man on the job in case of layoff. 
‘The union shall have a steward on each job, including all subcontractors unless 
re mutually agreed to between the union and the contractor. 

‘his is the contract that is objected to by the electrical workers - 
the other unions because this allows your steward to do their work, 
that not right? 

(The exhibit referred to was not filed with the committee.) 

Mr. ~airte No; that is not right. 

Mr. Lucas. Then Mr. Harvey was wrong yesterday in his testimony 
here? 

Mr. Rivne. That steward that we put out only covers—any steward 
on any job and on all contracts, and it only covers the part of the 
work that belongs to the teamsters, and there will be no—he knev 
better than that when he said that. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Ring, may I read the first paragraph of thi: 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas (reading) : 

The association and its members recognize the jurisdiction which was grante 
to the teamsters through their charter of affiliation with the American Federa 
tion of Labor and agree to be bound by all jurisdictional decisions now existing 
between the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and other 
crafts affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

If you were a business agent or a president of another union here 
in Kansas City, would you sign this contract ? 

Mr. Rina. Sure, I would sign it, and I’ll tell you why. 

Mr. Lucas. Giving to the teamsters the power to determine the 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Rina. No; it don’t give it—— 

Mr. Lucas. I can understand why they won’t agree to that contract. 

Mr. Rivne. Wait just a minute. They can agree to this contract, 
and the reason they can agree to it, it says that the work that was 
granted to them through their charter of affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor and all other locals. They agree to give each 
local its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Lucas. Let’s talk about another subject. The city of Kansas 
City is paralyzed by a strike, and every witness that has appeared 
before us has accused you of being the moving cause. Can you ex- 
plain to this committee why the men of Kansas City, the construction 
workers, are not employed ? 
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Mr. Rina. The members.of the construction trades? 

Mr. Lucas. Industry or construction labor? 

Mr. Rine. Let me tell you, like this: We struck the Sunflower Ord 
nance plant when the ready-mix people came in and refused to work 
any longer, rather voting to quit work, since they wouldn’t give them 
any increase. 

Mr. Hitterson. Are those ready-mix people? 

Mr. Rivne. No; the employees I’m talking about. 

Mr. Lucas. They are members of your union. 

Why did they refuse to work? 

Mr. Rina. Because they had worked from April 1 to May 11 and 
the other crafts had gone in to the builders and got an increase and 
signed up with them, and since we was the lowest paid craft in Kansas 
City the members said that they were not going to work any longer 
until they got an increase; they was just as much entitled to it-—— 

Mr. Lucas. Then the whole thing snowballed after the ready-mix 
members of the teamsters’ union quit. It snowballed and all of them 
quit ? 

Mr. Rive. That’s right. 

Mr. Lucas. What are you, as chairman of the joint council] of 
teamsters in this union, doing to put them back to work, Mr. Ring‘ 

Mr. Riva. I have done everything possible to sit down and nego- 
tiate and contract with them and get them back to work, but after 
numerous occasions of trying to sit down and negotiate under the law 
I notified the Federal Mediation 30 days prior to the expiration of 
this date, which is Mr: Ernie Meyers of the Counciliation Service, 
and Mr. Meyers has repeatedly tried to get a meeting, to set up a 
meeting, and he has been unable to get a meeting with Mr. Hutton 
or he will not meet and let the Conciliation even sit in and help ne- 
gotiate it. 
~ Mr. Lucas. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Ring. Are you will 
ing to waive for the time being and refer to negotiation those sec- 
tions of the contract objectionable to other crafts and objectionable 
to management in order to return these people to work? 

Mr. Rina. Those clauses in there I don’t think are objectionable to 
management that you are talking about, because they have had some 
clauses similar to them in contracts and they have been copied down. 

Mr. Lucas. Are you willing to waive them in order to put these men 
back to work and let it go to negotiation? 

Mr. Rrnc. Which one are you talking about? 

Mr. Lucas. The clauses in this contract objectionable to other crafts 
and to management. 

Mr. Rina. If they will agree to be bound by the decisions that have 
been handed down by the American Federation of Labor and the 
building trades nationally. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Ring, that is too great a qualification because the 
decisions are conflicting. 

Mr. Hitxetson. Are you being paid your salary during this strike of 
your employees while they are ‘off of the job? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrize son. You are being paid but they are not? 

Mr. Rina. Oh, yes; they are. 

Mr. Hritexson. They are being paid? 

Mr. Rina. They are getting strike benefits. If you don’t believe 
it——— 
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Hiun.etson. How much does that amount to? 


Mr. Rina. We give them $3 a day. 
Mr. Hitetson. How many days a week do they get paid! 
Mr. Rivne. Five. 














How much do you earn a 





Mr. Hitieison, Fifteen dollars a week. 
week, 

Mr. Rina. I get $250. 

Mr. Hitietson. You get $250 a week and they get $15. That’s fine. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Ring, I want you to tell the people of Kansas City 
n this hearing that you are willing to waive the objectionable features 

of this contract in order to put the men back to work so that the car- 
penters, the pipefitters, the plumbers, the electricians, and all the 
other people presently out of work in Kansas City can go to work and 
we can have ammunition flowing into the defense—— 

Mr. Riva. I will waive those if they quit raiding the teamsters. 

Mr. Lucas. We will never get finished, just answer. 

Mr. Rive. I am not going to agree to give the other crafts the work 
that belongs tome. They will take the members. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Ring, I want vou to fully realize that by your 
udament attitude you are preventing 25,000 men from working and 
you are prev enting the United States Gove rnment from getting essen- 
tial ammunition and powder. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rive. Again let me say, I think that all the erafts should agree 
to likewise as the rest of them along with the teamsters’ union, and 
I don’t think they should go out and claim the work of the teamsters. 
You are talking about the taxpayers’ money and you are talking 
about the work that the teamsters are claiming. I want to bring out 
ee that I don’t think there is anybody in his house knows: 

hat the teamsters get $1.8114 an hour for flatbed dump trucks and 
so on; trailer trucks they get $2.0114 an hour. These crafts that are 
trying to raid the teamsters in this area right now—— 

Mr. Smirx. What do you mean “raid the teamsters”? Spell that 
out. 

Mr. Rive. Take their members. 

Mr. SmitH. Which crafts? 

Mr. Rivne. The electricians, the carpenters, the steam fitters. 

Mr. Hrtxteison. They are trying to take over your operations? 

Mr. Rina. That’s exactly right. 

Mr. Hitetson. They say you are trying to take over theirs. 

Mr. Rrva. I recall one thing I read in the newspaper about Mr. J. 
. Mack where he brought out the point where he thought the build 

ng trades should come in and take some steps, so I am going to 
defend the building trades nationally. 

Mr. Lucas. I am finished with the witness Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivne. I want to defend the building trades nationally because 
I have decisions all handed down where we have had jurisdictional 
disputes over loading and unloading of wagons, trucks, and auto 
mobiles. I wrote the department and asked for those decisions and 
they immediately sent them down and every man that has appeared 
hefore this committee has got those decisions or can get them and 

they were instructed and those decisions were made for years whereby 
t reconfirms it and everyone of them, and I am willing to point them 
out. 
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Mr. Lucas. And nothing you say, Mr. Ring, excuses the fact that you 
and your union are holding up the war effort in Kansas City. 

Mr. Rrvo. I can’t agree with you because the only way ‘Lean ¢ 
back and turn my men over to those guys, they will raid the unior, 
and take the work. 

Mr. Hittetson. Has your union increased in membership or de 
creased in the past couple of years? 

Mr. Rina. They have increased. 

Mr. Hitxe1son. Yet they are raiding your union? 

Mr. Rina. Just started. That’s the reason they have come out, the 
only way they can do it, by taking and refusing to be bound by these 
national decisions handed down and living up to them to the letter. 

Mr: Conpon. I think we are nearing the noon recess and since the 
gentleman from Texas might not be back, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Texas on being the first interrogator who has got t« 
the heart of this issue. I think. we have spent too much time or 
extraneous matters and I for one, when my time comes to questior 
this gentleman, am going to confine it to those issues. Reprehensible 
as it is, hoodlumism, use of guns, clubs—there is no one that abhors 
it more than I—and [I still think one major function this committee 
can perform in view of the circumstances existing here in the city 
is to at least do something that is going to.make the spotlight s« 
merciless on the people that have been involved, that the people in 
volved are going to have to get together and settle the issue. I 
think the gentleman from Texas has gone into the major issue and 
not any side issue and I for one congratulate him on what he has 
done this morning. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee shall recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 
(Thereupon the committee recessed at 12 m., July 3, 1953.) 




















AFTERNOON SESSION 







The subcommittee reconvened at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, 

Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representative Smith, Hillelson, and Condon. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe and William F. McKenna. 

Mr. Smiru. The hearing will come to order. 















TESTIMONY OF L. P. COOKINGHAM, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(L. P. Cookingham, called as a witness, being duly sworn, testified 
as follows:) 

Mr. SmirH. You will please state your name. 

Mr. Cooxincuam. L. P. Cookingham. 

Mr. Smiru. And what is your business or occupation ? 

Mr. Cooxincuam. I am the city manager of Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Smiru. How long have you been such? 

Mr. Cooxincuam. A little over 13 years. 

Mr. Smiru. And as city manager are you familiar with the general 
economic conditions in the Greater Kansas C ity area at this time? 

Mr. Cooxrncuam. Well, I am slightly familiar with them, not too 
familiar. 

Mr. Smirn. I will ask you whether or not the economic conditions 
in the Greater Kansas City area are good or bad at this time? 
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Mr. Cookincuam. Well, it is our opinion, through the information 
that we have, that the conditions are not as good as they have been. 

Mr. Smirn. And I will ask you whether or not those conditions 
have been gradually getting worse since the general strike has been 
on here? 

Mr. Cookincuam. They have. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you any figures to indicate how it has affected 
business, this general ‘strike in the Greater Kansas € ity area? 

Mr. Cookincuam. No; I do not. 

Mr. Smiru. Give us your estimate of the situation? 

Mr. CooxincHam. Well, our principal interest is in the work which 
has been stopped and which the city has had under way in our con- 
struction program. We have at the present time contracts involving 
$1,190,000 that are closed down completely. We also have the Paseo 
Bridge project, which is a joint project with the two counties, Clay 
County and Jackson County, and the city, involving about $15 million, 
which is closed down. We also have projects which are ready to get 
under way and involving a little more than a half million “dollars. 
And on our projects alone, the city projects, there are about 750 men 
unemployed who would be employed were these projects operating. 
The monetary cost to the city, in interest in these projects which are 
being delayed, amounts to about $350 per day, and on the bridge 
project about $1,500 per day. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words then, by reason of these general tie-ups 
in construction in which the city has a financial interest, this city is 
losing how much per day on the two projects ! 

Mr. Cooxincuam. About $1,850 in interest alone, together with the 
fact that we are not able to complete some of the projec ts which are 

vitally necessary t< o the welfare of this ¢ ity, one of which is a p roject, 
we had one project which would have been completed by June this 
year and which would have increzsed the water supply of this.city by 
15 million gallons per day. We did have a water shortage last year, 
and we worked out our expansion program, so that this work could 
be completed before we reached the peak this year. It has reached 
the peak, I hope, and the job has not been finished, and we are strug 
gling through the best way we can. 

Mr. Smiru. That water program has been interfered with by reasor 
of these general strikes? 

Mr. Cooxrneuam. The jobs are closed down. 

Mr. Surry. Do you know anything about a school-construction 
program in the city ? 

Mr. CookineHaM. I am not familiar with that; no, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you know whether any school buil lings have been 

shut down by strike? 

Mr. Cooxrnauam. I do not. I ean only tell what I read in the 
paper. ’ 

Mr. Smirn. Do you have anything else to offer 

Mr. Cookincuam. I have nothing else to offer. 

Mr. Smirxn. Thank you very much, Mr. Cookingham. 


TESTIMONY OF 0. L. RING, KANSAS CITY, MO.—Resumed 


(O. L. Ring, having been called as a witness and previously sworn 
on his oath, recalled to the stand and testified as follows :) 
86290—53—_382 
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Mr. Smiru. Mr. Ring, I am going to wait until a couple of 
colleagues arrive here. They are in the building someplace. 
Ring, until they come I want to ask you about a matter that may 
not just germane to this issue, but I would like to have you explain 
it for the benefit of the record. Do you have a medical insurance plan 
in your teamsters union ¢ 

Mr. Rrxc. What you mean, just for medicine? 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, a general medicine, hospital benefits, health bene- 
fits, everything else? 

Mr. Rinec. In some of our contracts we do have. We have it on 
Central States whereby some of our steel haulers and stuff like that 
are covered by that, which is the Union Casualty Insurance Co, 

Mr. Smiru. What about just the local union contracts, or lecal 
contracts; do you have any provision in your contract for medica} 
benefits or insurance benefits ? 

Mr. Rina. We have a number of our contracts; we have an insur 
ance policy whereby that pays hospitalization, surgical fee, and you 
know in different contracts we have different kinds of insurance. 

Mr. Smriru. Does your union administer those funds or does the 
insurance company ? 

Mr. Rina. Insurance company. 

Mr. Smirn. The insurance company—is that what you say? 

Mr. Rrva.:I can’t tell you—the one on the Central States that we 
have some of our steel haulers under the Union Casualty insurance, 
but that is part of the over-the-road operation. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I know; but your own local ? 

Mr. Rina. Our own local union, no; they don’t carry any insuranee, 
the local union itself. Now we do have a setup whereby we have 1 
doctor and each and every member can go to his office and get an) 
kind of shots, medicine, or examination for a member or for his whale 
family is paid out of the union fund. 

Mr. Smiru. And you administer those funds? 

Mr. Rrvxe. Well, that is just paid out of the local treasury. 

Mr. Smrrx. Does the individual member pay additional benefits 
for varius he pay anything in addition to his regular dues? 

“Mr. Rina. No: that just comes out of his union dues, 

Mr. Suri. What are your union dues in local 541 ? 

Mr. Rivne. Five dollars per month, and if they pay them on or 
before the 15th of the month in which they are due, they get $1 off 
of them, which costs them $4. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you have the checkoff system with any contractor? 

Mr. Rina. Yes; we have some checkoff system with some of our 
contracts. You see, we are a little different from a lot of local unions 
in regard to contr: kc ¥ We have contracts possibly in some place where 
we have 10, 12, 15,25, or 30 members. They vary all along the line and 
every one of keke in most instances has a separate contract in them, 
and in some of those contracts—well, we use Brink’s down here—in 
the last contract I negotiated with Brink’s—they are money wagon 
service here in town, an armored car service—they, in negotiations, 
carry a policy on all of their members. 

Mr. Smiru. The big bulk of members of your teamsters union are 
not. drivers of trucks, are they? 

Mr. Rrvo. Well, it would be hard for me to give you a complete 
statement as to how that would come out, because 
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Mr. Smrrn. I don’t ask you to give it to me exact. I said to you, 
“The big bulk of your membership are not drivers of trucks.” Isn't 
that true? 

Mr. Rina. Well, just let me make a rough guess and there is nothing 
accurate about it. I said it would possibly run about 50-50. 

Mr. Smirn. Fifty-fifty ? 

Mr. Rive. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, do you call a swamper on a truck or a helper a 
truckdriver ? 

Mr. Rina. No, in our contract, it is truckdrivers and helpers. 

Mr. Smrru. There is a helper? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. SmiruH. What is your initiation fee to belong to your union? 

Mr. Rine. $50. 

Mr. Smirn. And you issue work permits? 

Mr. Rina. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you know a man by the name of Thirion? 

Mr. Rina. Harold Thirion? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. What official capacity does he have here in Kansas 
City? 

Mr. Rina. He is the international organizer for this territory in here 
representing the international. 

Mr. SmitH. Where did he come from, Washington or where? 

Mr. Rina. No, he came—I believe his home is Troy, Ill., and he 
has an office in Collinsville, Il. 

Mr. Smirn. He is a trustee for the international union here—has 
one union under his jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Rive. Yes. 

Mr. Smrrn. I will ask you whether or not you ever gave Mr. 
Thirion, the man that we are speaking about, any money over at the 
Bellerive Hotel ? 

Mr. Rina. Give him any money? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, money, m-o-n-e-y ? 

Mr. Rina. No; not to my recollection. 

Mr. Smitu. Now, I want a “Yes” or “No” answer. 

Mr. Rine. Well, let me ask you this. What do you mean, any 
amount of money or large amount of money or something like that or 
maybe come along and say, “Give me $5 or $10” or borrow it from me? 

Mr. Smrrx. Oh, I don’t mean any loans. 

Mr. Rina. No, I never did give him any money. 

Mr. Smita. What? 

Mr. Rinc. No, I never did give him any money. 

Mr. Smirn. Never gave him any money? 

Mr. Rina. No, sir. 

Mr. SmiruH. You are positive about that? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirx. Do you know a man by the name of Ira Thomas? 

Mr. Rina. Ira Thomas. Offhand, I don’t recall; I might know him 
if I would see him. | : 

Mr. Smirn. Well, now, to refresh your recollection, did a man by 
the name of Ira Thomas who had a permit from local 101 of the hoist- 
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ing engineers come to your office and “ape about Ira Thomas doing 
some work for the hoisti ing engineers 

Mr. Rina. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smirn. And he had a permit? 

Mr. Rive. Yes; I recollect that. 

Mr. Smitu. What happened? 

Mr. Ring. Well, what they done, the engineer steward had stopped 
him—I believe it was at Grandview—and he came over there tomeand 
I told him that I couldn’t, it wasn’t our work, and I couldn’t tell him 
it was out of our jurisdiction and we didn’t have anything to do with it, 
and we just couldn’t tell him, I just couldn’t tell him that he could g 
~ id and do it, because it was wrong, and the hoisting engineers, that 

vas within their jurisdiction, and I had no right to tell him he could 
go out and do their work. 

Mr. Smiru. Didn't he havea permit from them to go out and work 
on this job? 

Mr. Rina. No; not my understanding, he didn’t. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, what was the fight about ? 

Mr. Rine. Well, he contended that I had to make the engineers let 
him do their work, and I told him I couldn’t do it, and I turned aroun: 
and walked off from him, just walked off in the other office, and he cam 
in there and got abusive, and I told him, I said, “It is impossible for n 
to tell you, you can go out and do the engineers > work ona treckdriver’ r’s 

card, I can’t do it, that is all there is to it,” and I wouldn't say it was 
too much of a fight. He run in-there and got abusive and told me I was 
going to either see that he did that work or else, and continued on, and 
T asked him to get on out, and he told me that I could call up over there 
and make.the engineers let him work, because under those terms | 
think he would get around $2.55 an hour—lI believe that is right— 
somewhere along in there, a lot more money than we had in our 
tract, and he just continued on and contended that I had to make Bien 
let him do that work, that I had to do it, and I said—I told him, “It is 
impossible. I couldn’t do it.” He finally got mad and hauled off and 
hit me with my back to him, and I turned around, surprised, to him and 
slapped him. 

Mr. Smirn. Just slapped him ? 

Mr. Rive. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. And he fell down? 

Mr. Rina. That is right. 

Mr. Hiziteison. Was anyone around, was anyone else around there 
at the time, Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, I think there was some of the agents out in the outer 
office. 

Mr. Hitteison. Who were they ? 

Mr. Rive. Well, I cannot tell you who they were, to be honest, I 
don’t recollect. 

Mr. Hixievson. No one else in the same room ? 

Mr. Rinc. Yes; I went in there and our secretary was in there. 

Mr. Huzerson. That was all? 

Mr. Rina. I believe so. ‘ 

Mr. Hitietson. Was that all that was in the room; just your 

secretary ¢ 
Mr. Rina. I believe that was. 
Mr. Hitterson. You don’t know, you just believe so? 
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Mr. Rive. Well, F am just not positive. 
Mr. Huttetson. Well, you don’t have these disputes every day, do 

u? 

Mr. Rive. No. 

Mr. Hittrtson. Well, you ought to remember that, then? 

Mr. Rina. I remember that. but as far as telling you = might 
have been in there with anybody else there, I _ t—the -y could have 
been but there could have been some ‘body else in there and there 
couldn’t have been, I don’t know. 

Mr. Hitxetson. All right. You know I live in Missouri, Mr. Ring. 
l am a member of this committee? 

Mr. Ringe. Yes. 

Mr. Hitierson. And I would like to say that I am very interested 
in the welfare of this community, and J am interested in the fact that 
the men who are now out on str ‘ike be returned to their jobs. I think 
that is primary with me, and I think it is primary with ‘the people of 
this community. We can’t continue operating unions or anything 
else on the basis of physical violence. I mean we have testimony here 
of your engaging in physical ee with many people over the 
past 2 2 years, and. that thing isn’t going to be tolerated by either the 
people ‘of the community, the C ongress, or the Government, or any- 
one eise, even the unions. and certainly hot by the wor Kers that are 
involved. You admitted, by your own admission you said you were 
drawing $250 a week, whether ‘they work or not, and the y get $5 a day, 
or $15 a week when the *y are out on strike. What do the y do on Sat- 
urday and Sunday ? Do they eat on those days too? 

Mr. Rina. Well, they can go fishing or whatever they want to do, 
there is a lot of our boy S. 

Mr. Hitierson. They don’t get the $3 on Saturday and Sunday? 

Mr. Rina. That is right. 

Mr. Hixetson. They could go fishing, that is a nice place. 

Mr. Rive. They could go wherever “they want to. They are off. 
But we have a lot of our contrac ts whereby they work 6 days a week. 

Mr. Hitietson. I am not talking about that, I am talking about 
their not working. You say they get $3 a day when they are not work- 
ing, and for 5 days a week. What happens on the other 2 days? 

Mr. Rina. That is when they are out on strike, their strike benefits 
from the international is $3 a day. 

Mr. Hitxerson. And you still get your $250; is that right? 

Mr. Rina. That is right. 

Mr. Hitietson. Sure. Is it true that you went on a strike at Sun- 
flower, or you called the men off on a.strike for 21 days over smoking 
reculati ons? 

Mr. Rina. I didn’t call them off, those men walked off. 

Mr. Hituetson. You didn’t have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Rinc. The men went out, as I understand this—I wasn’t taking 
care of Sunflower—I am in the office, but it is very seldom that I am 
out in any of these construction jobs. 

Mr. Hirxerson. Don’t you feel that you have some influence over 
the members of your union? 

Mr. Rine. If—yes, sometimes I do, and sometimes—— 

Mr. Hmuteitson. Sometimes you don’t? 

Mr. Rinc. There is other times that I can’ t—you can’t control all of 
the “mm. 
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Mr. Hitietson. Is it true that they were out 21 days on that basis? 

Mr. Rrnc. Well, I don’t recollect how long they were out. 

Mr. Hitierson. But they were out? 

Mr. Rina. They did come out. 

Mr. Hiuietson. Well, you are paid as their president, business 
agent, but you don’t have any influence over them? Is that what you 
are trying to say? 

Mr. Rina. I don’t have no influence on them coming out that time. 

Mr. Hirzetson. I see. 

Mr. Rina. They went out, and as I understand it, they. stopped 
them and was taking their cigarettes and matches and lighters out 
of their cars, and the boys don’t want it: they wanted to, in other 
words, they felt that the rest of them out on the job were smoking 
in certain areas and they felt that they wanted some kind of a smok 
ing period of a morning and of an evening. 

Mr. Hmzerson. So they just all spontaneously got together and 
walked off of the job? 

Mr. Rive. Well, it wasn’t only just the teamsters. There were a 
group of them. 

Mr. Hitretrson. Who were the others? 

Mr. Rina. The engineers, the Jaborers—they all come off on that 
account. 

Mr. Huurison. They all went off because they couldn't smoke. 
is that right? 

Mr. Rina. That is right. I talked to them and they said they 
would go back if they would grant them a 10-minute smoking period 
in the morning and a 10-minute smoking period in the midafternoon. 

Mr. Hitzetson. Just like the old coffeetime in the Army? 

Mr. Rrne. What did you say ? 

Mr. segergg* tank Just like the old coffeetime in the Army ? 

Mr. Riva. I guess that is right; so I immediately got ahold of them 
and got a meeting with them out there and they agreed to take it up 
and see if they could do it, and I told the boys to go on back to work 
and work until they could get it straightened out, and they did, but 
it didn’t seem to me like they were out that long; they could have been. 

Mr. Hiierson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Rina. No; I don’t have the dates. 

Mr. Hixietson. Don’t you remember when vou strike and when 
you don’t strike, or is it because there are se many of them lately that 
you can’t remember that, or what? 

Mr. Rrnc. Well, on something like that that comes along, or some- 
thing like that happens I may be out of town, and—— 

Mr. Hitetson. And they just go ahead and strike? You mean 
the members of your union don’t even get together and decide whether 
they are going to strike or not? They just go right on out? 

Mr. Ringe. Wait just a minute—in that particular deal that is a 

case of where the boys refused to go to work, they wouldn’t go on to 
work, and they did, and my underst: anding was that the ouard came 
— n and told them either to go on and go to work, and again that 

s hearsay, quote. 

Mr. Hitxrerson. You don’t know if the guard said anything to them 
or not; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ring. Only what they told me. They told me either to go on 
to work or go home, so—— 
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Mr. Hirterson. Wouldn't that be logical, though ¢ 

Mr. Rina. The boys immediately got in their cars. 

Mr. HiLLensen. Woulk In’t that be logic: al, “either to go on to work 
or go home”? 

Mr. Ring. No; I think what they should have done in the ease was 
let the agent get out there and give him time to settle it, try to settle. 

Mr. HILietson. His remark was logical; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rivne. The guard? 

Mr. Hiextson. Yes. 

Mr. Rinne. No—if a guard ts on the job and he immediately—if 
there is an argument comes up or something and they stop to discuss 
it and they tell them to either go back to work or go home, why, | 
think that that is improper for a guard on any job, due to the fact—— 

Mr. Hitietson. Well, how many people—this would be hearsay— 
how many people did the guard say this to? 

Mr. Rina. It could have been the whole group there, and it could 
have been just a few of them. 

Mr. Hitietson, How many people were out there ? 

Mr. Rina. That I eannot tell you, but I ean make a—— 

Mr. Hiiterson, Guess? 

Mr. Riva. Estimate. 

Mr. Hinierson. Your best Judgment—what ts it? 

Mr. Riva, I imagine there was possibly around 50 or 

Mr. Hitierson. Was that outside? 

Mr. Rina. What do you mean “outside” 2 

Mr. Hinxerson. That was out in the open, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ring. You mean when the guard told them that? 

Mr. Hitietson. Yes, 

Mr. Rivne. I don’t know. 

Mr. Himuerson. You don’t know that either? 

Mr. Rina. No. I wasn’t there, never heard anybody talking: don’t 
know if they were in the building or out of the building, but in my 
opinion they would have been out of the building: they wouldn’t 
have been in the building. 

Mr. Hitierson. But a° any rate, rather than to consider it at a 
union meeting or any other thing, the employees just walked off the 
Job for some smoking regulations and you don’t remember whether 

it was 21 days or not 21 days? 

Mr. Rinc. No: I don’t remember how long they were off, but 1 
know I called them and we finally had some meetings and eventually, 
why, they got the thing where the ‘v said they would have to send to— 
I don’t know what department in W ashineton—and get an O. K. on 
it, and I understand that it takes, you know, from the offic’ ‘ials out 
there, that it would take a little time to get it back, and under thos« 
conditions, why, I prevailed upon the boys to return to work until 
they could get an answer from W ashington that they were trying 
to get a smoke period, and that was all they could do, and so they 
went back. 

Mr. Hirterson. Don’t you agree, then, that something of that 
nature could best be settled without a strike ? 

Mr. Riva. There is no question about it. I think probably what 
should have been done in that case, if they were going to do that, I 
think the contractor, or whoever might set up those 1 Tegul: itions, should 
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have immediately called the local union and let us know something 
about it, or give us a letter on it, to our knowledge. 

Mr. Hitterson. Do you fix the responsibility on the contractor ! 

Mr. Ring. What did you say ¢ 

Mr. Hitterson. Did you sign the contract-——did you sign the con- 
tract for this particular incident? 

Mr. Ringe. That smoking? 

Mr. Hituetson. This case; yes. 

Mr. Rive. I don’t think there is any contract. They just notified 
us it had been approved. ‘That was after the boys was back to work, 
and they set up areas whereby the boys could, ail crafts could—I be- 
lieve it was about 10 o’clock—— 

Mr. Hitretson. Did you voice an objection to the original notice 
that they couldn’t smoke out there ? 

Mr. Rive. Me? 

Mr. Hrmetson. Yes. 

Mr. Rive. I told them I thought it was wrong. I thought they 
ought to give them a smoke period. 

Mr. Hintenson. Did you voice an objection? 

Mr. Rina. To them smoking out there? 

Mr. Hitxetson. Yes. Did you voice any kind of an objection to 
the ——— s out there in regard to the smoking regulations? 

Mr. Ring. Not after they came back; no. It was O. K. 

Mr. Hinteison. Before even the strike occurred, Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Rive. No; I didn’t know anything like that was going to 
happen. I didn’t talk to them. 

Mr. Hiwierson. How long had they been on the job before it 
happened ? 

Mr. Rive. I think they had been there possibly a year or better. 

Mr. Hittetson. A year or better, and hadn’t had a strike and had 
the same smoking regulations? 

Mr. Rina. They was smoking wherever they wanted to and they 
just come out and announced a regulation all at once. 

Mr. Hietson. How long before they were on strike did they an- 
nounce the smoking regulations? 

Mr. Rie. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hittetson. To your best recollection? 

Mr. Ring. You mean after putting the restriction on smoking? 

Mr. Hitxetson. That’s right. 

_ Mr. Rina. My understanding is, if I have got the right story on 
it-——— 

Mr. Hitxtetson. Don’t you know? 

Mr. Rina. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Hitierson. You are the business agent and the president and 
you don’t know why your employees struck ? 

Mr. Rina. Let me tell you this, Senator—— 

Mr. Huzerson. Iam not a Senator. 

Mr. Ring. Congressman; I am sorry. 

Mr. Hitietson. You mean with twenty-five or thirty thousand men 
vut of work in the Kansas City area.you sit and smile about it? 

Mr. Rrve. The question ? 

Mr. Hitietson. I say, you sit there ‘and smile about it? I can’t see 
that. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Rive. Here is the idea, if you don’t know about it you can't 
comment on it. Iam not trying to——- 

Mr. Hitterson. But you are in a position where you should know 
about it; the president and business agent 2 

Mr. Rina. Again, I say, if you have an organization scattered over 
as much as I have got, meetings out of town, negotiations with con- 
tractors, there is no one man can keep track of it. 

Mr. Hitietson. How can you talk for them if you don’t know ? 

Mr. Rina. How can I talk for them? 

Mr. Hinuerson. Yes, 

Mr. Rina. I told you when I started, I am only quoting what they 
told me. 

Mr. Hitierson. I appreciate that, but how can you talk for any 
group when you don’t know what the facts are? 

Mr. Ringe. When I talk for a group or negotiate for a contract I 
immediately eall that group into a meeting in the evening and discuss 
it with that particular group. 

Mr. Hitietson. How many of these strikes that you have had have 
just happened like that? I mean, the employees just walked off th 
job? 

Mr. Rina. I believe, to my recollection, that is the only one. 

Mr. Hiierson. That is the only one? Well, tell me, did you ever 
strike a superintendent in the face on the Grandview job? 

Mr. Rive. I slapped a superintendent out there one day. 

Mr. Hitieitson. Who was he? 

Mr. Rina. I believe his name was Ragan. 

Mr. Hizierson. Ragan. Why did you slap him? 

Mr. Rina. Because I went out to discuss with him and he got mad 
and started calling me names, and abused me is why I done tt. 

Mr. Hmerson. Hestarted abusing you? How many people did you 
have with you that day? 

Mr. Rina. I don’t know. There was 3 or 4 guys around there. 

Mr. Hitietson. I see. How many did he have? 

Mr. Rina. I don’t know. There was a group of guys aroun 
working around there. I don’t know just who they “were, a! 
like that. 

Mr. Hitierson. They were just working? Did you have several of 
your assistants with you ? 

Mr. Rina. No; didn’t have one of my assistants with me. 

Mr. Hitietson. Who were the people with you? 

Mr. Rine. Willard Wilkinson was out there with me and that was 
the only guy that went out with me. 

Mr. Hittetson. That was the only fellow went out with you? By 
the way, did you get that permit that you had to carry a gun? 

Mr. Rina. No, I don’t know; I probably have lost it. I can’t find it 

Mr. Hiierson. You have lost it? 

Mr. Rina. I tell you what you can do. You can call Mr. Owsley 
and he can verify it. 

Mr. Smirn. I am afraid that is not going to be very helpful because 
Mr. Owsley said you didn’t have a permit. 

Mr. Rive. What he gave me was a letter giving me permission to 
carry a gun to protect myself. 

Mr. Smrri. You tell me the difference between a permit and 
letter ? 
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Mr. Ring. Well, I would say that was a permit, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Smrrit. I would consider it a permit. 

Mr. Rrnc. Well, that is what I did, too.. He has a copy of it; I will 
tell you that: at the office. I am sure; and you could get him over 
here. 

Mr. Smirm. When you were out here on these Government plants 
like Sunflower, Lake City Arsenal, and Grandview Air Base, that are 
primarily defense projects, do you have any other feeling when you 
go out there to adjust. labor disputes than you have when you go to 
the ordinary contractor who is engaged primarily in business? Do 
you have the same feeling about work conditions and things? 

Mr. Rina. I don’t quite understand your question. 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t suppose you do. Tam trying to find out as a 
labor boss and labor ezar in Kansas City, Mo.. when you go out to 
deal with a matter out at those three places, Sunflower, Lake City 
Arsenal, or the Grandview Airport, whether you have a little different 
feeling down deep, as an American citizen—*T mustn't go too strong 
out here because this is defense work. This is in the interests of 
national defense and the boys in Korea.” Does that ever enter your 
mind ¢ 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiri. Show me where you liad that in mind tn your dealings 
with those people and in not letting them go ahead and operate? 

Mr. Rive. I have not attempted in any way, shape, or form to keep 
them from operating at Lake City since the strike in which the build 
ing trades had a banner out there and they got a restraining order on 
it. I haven't been out and T haven't had anything to do with it and 
I have not taken anybody off the jobs in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. Smirxn. And out at the ordnance plant, Sunflower Ordnance 
plant, you thought those men ought to have a right to smoke and you 
ought to have a right to interfere out there and put your judgment 
above that of the United States Government out there as to whether 
those were necessary safety regulations or not ¢ 

Mr. Rina. We negotiated contracts with the contractor which is 
doing work on the job, and I have been so advised by Colonel Lincoln 
that those matters were within the contractor’s jurisdiction and he 
was supposed to work them out. 

Mr. Smiru. And the contractor has to work them out? 

Mr. Rina. That is right.” He said it was up to the contractor. 

Mr. Smirn. You go to the contractor and say, “Here, we are going 
to have this” and he goes and sees the Government and says, “This is 
what Ring says”? 

Mr. Rina. I don’t know whether he does that or not. We go out 
there and ask. However, I will tell you, whenever we have a contract 
out. on any job or any contract with any group of people, we don’t go 
out and tell him anything if it is a contract. We believe in living to 
that contract and we have > always done that. 

Mr. Smirn. How many fights in which there was violence used, 
either by this gentle slapping that you say you did, have you had in 
the last 8—or the last 2 years in the Kansas City area? Now, just tell 
me about them, pinpoint them right down, 1, 2,3, and on down. 

Mr. Rrne. I think, probably in the last 2 years, about 4 as near as 
I recall. 

Mr. Smiru. All right. Name the four. 
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Mr. Rinc. The one you spoke about out at 

Mr. Smirn. That was Ira Thomas? 

Mr. Rinc. Grandview. 

Mr. Smiru. That was Ira Thomas? 

Mr. Rina. You spoke about one at Grandview, too. Ira Thomas, 
and the guy that pulled a sitdown strike out to De Soto and then come 
in after they fired him and was going to make me put him back to work. 

Mr. Swirx. Well, what is his name? 

Mr. Rina. I cannot tell you. I don’t recollect. 

Mr. Smiru. Well. if you only had 4 fights in 2 years, I think you 
should be able to remember that. 

Mr. Rina. I will tell you what happened. The guy had came in 
our union and went out on the job and had continuously created 
trouble out there and it had taken me one-half a day to go out and get 
the men back to work after they had sat down over this guy and one 
other that had come in there right recently and we got them str: aight- 
ened out, and then he immediately st: arted eaus ing trouble and I told 
our steward out there as far as I was concerned the company could fire 
tire him; that we was not going to be running out there and arguing 
for him, and I thought he was wrong and they did fire him. And he 
immediately come into the office and told me I was going to either put 
him back out there or he was going to whip me. 

Mr. Smiru. All right. Now, tell us about the next one? 

Mr. Ringe. The next one was a guy that eame inte the office—— 

Mr. Smirn. Name him, please? 

Mr. Rina. I can’t tell you his name; I don’t know the guy. That is 
an honest statement. The guy came in and came in to talk to me and 
he told me that I had to put him back out at Claycomo; that he was 
going to be back out there on the job and he was going to do certain 
work out there with trucks, and I told him that I could not tell the 

contractor he had to use his individual trucks or had to haul any par- 
ticular thing with his trucks, out there on that job, th: : we did not 
negotiate a contract for equipment in any way, shape, or form; that 
that was one thing that the union could not do.” We only ak ited in 
our contract for the drivers and he ‘Ipers on trucks under our agree- 
ment. We didn’t have any clause in there that covered any equipment. 

Mr. Smiru. You made a demand, did you not, out at Claycomo plant 
out there that the teamsters be allowed to unload the pipe? 

Mr. Rine. Under— 

Mr. SMirn. Contract | ’ 

Mr. Ring. Contract that is our work, and I might say that I have 
again tell you that I have decisions handed down from the American 
Federation of Labor, and they say the loading, hauling, and unload- 
ing of trucks, wagons, and automobiles is within jurisdiction of the 
teamsters. Now, that was a dispute which arose between the team- 
sters and the ironworkers, and at the American Federation conven- 
tion that was held in Portland, Oreg., there was a committee picked 
by the executive council, and the executive council come in with that 
decision and was approved by the American Federation of Labor, 
and that means every craft in the A. F. of L. was represented there. 

Mr. Smitu. Now, it has been testified to, Mr. Ring, th: ut when that 
dispute started out there at this plant, about the unloading of this 
pipe, one of your men came back and told you what was going on and 
that you got together some 75 or a 100 and went out there and un- 
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loaded pipe. Now, tell me about the details of how you got these 
men together? 

Mr. Rinc. Let me go back and tell you the first of it. IT got a call 
from one of the trucking contractors here in town that was hauling 
stuff out on the job. 

Mr. Hittetson. Who was he? 

Mr. Rrnc. Only Way Transfer. I believe the guy that called me 
was with Only Way Transfer. 

Mr. Hitietson. What was his name? 

Mr. Rina. I don’t recollect. 

Mr. Hitietson. You don’t remember very well, do you? 

Mr. Rivne. Well, again I want to tell you that i come IN contact 
with those guys probably once in a year or once in 2 years, and I 
just don’t meet them very often. I have employers th: at I negotiate 
contracts with and pro bably don’t see them for another year. 

Mr. Hittetson. Go ahead and answer. 

Mr. Rrne. Anyway I got a eall and said they had taken some ma- 
terial out on the job and that the fitters and electricians told them 
the at they cot ul mt un] load | out the ‘re and told them that they wasn’t 

‘Ik and I understood 
tha at the super pintétidle nt out ‘tbe re, ind again I can’t tell vou his name, 
told the trucks to take the material back to town. They called 1 me 
up, I think possibly that day or the next day, and wanted to know 
what we were go ing to do and I said, “In this particular deal we are 
going to deliver that material out on that job, and we are not going 
to let anybody stop us from delivering out there.” and he told me 
that seiih had run the boys off and threatened them with violence 
which the ‘y said was possibly, I'll say, somewheres around 25 er 50 
of those guys and I told them that if they wanted to send the stuff 
back out that I would go out and see that it was unloaded and TI be 
lieve there were four trucks went out. Now, it was the Only Way 
and I believe they had two loads; I am not sure. Belger Cartage 
had a lowboy | aced, and the other truck—I don’t recollect: which 
it was. However, I could probably get ahold of some of the boys 
that was iotibig: out there and they might be able to give me the 
names of them, and we taken about, as near as I ean recollect. five 
cars out there, and we taken them and put the boys on the truck and 
took them in and unloaded them to the contractors and left the job. 

Mr. Smiru. How were the men armed ? 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hoffman has asked that I be 
permitted to make a statement on his behalf. Have I that permission ¢ 

Mr. Situ. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffman regrets that because precedence was 
given to another member, he was not permitted to finish his question- 
ing of Mr. Ring. He canceled his plans last night to go about im- 
portant legislative business because he canceled those plans on the 
impression that he would be permitted to question Mr. Ring. He will 
now have to travel all night and by several means of transportation 
in order to keep his commitments, but this is the statement which Mr. 
Hoffman has asked that I be permitted to read on his behalf: The first 
statement is this: 

There was some: testimony peels as to why this committee came to 
Kansas City to hold these hearings. Perhaps the impression was created that 


the committee came because of a request made by Mr. Irving. That is not the 
fact so far as our committee is concerned. 
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I have no personal knowledge as to the reasons which induced the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor to take action. 

In behalf of the subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations, 
permit me to state that that committee is here engaged in an attempt to lay 
before the people the overall picture which would indicate whether the Taft- 
Hartley law was being accurately interpreted, fairly administered by Federal 
agencies and union Officials. 

When I was advised by your Congressman, the Honorable Jeffrey Hillelson, 
who is a member of the Committee on Government Operations, that thousands 
of the people in this area, who are dependent upon their jobs for their livelihood, 
were unemployed and that Government projects financed by Federal funds were 
not being completed according to schedule, I inquired as to the reasons for the 
unemployment. 

Because I knew Mr. Hillelson to be sound, conservative, industrious, and an 
netive Member, not only of the Congress but of our committee, without hesita- 
tion I decided that a special subcommittee should be appointed to give the 
people the facts. 

For the reasons above stated and because I have found Mr. Hillelson, who is 
young and vigorous, on every other occasion to be a most valuable Member, not 
only of our committee but of the Congress, ever ready to give of his exceptional 
ability, I named him as one of the Republican members of our subcommittee. 

My confidence in him has been fully justified. Without any indication of either 
unfairness or prejudice, he has in this instance as on several other occasions, 
given the members of our staff skilled guidance, though in one instance the 
only member of the staff who was not subject to his direction may have obtained 
information from a biased source. 

Permit me to express to the people of this district my sincere appreciation for 
the invaluable service which their Representative, Congressman Jeffrey Hillel- 
son, has given us and to remind them that on many other occasions he has been 
equally helpful. 


And the second statement of Mr. Clare Hoffman, speaking for him- 
self, said: 


While men are being drafted and voluntarily enlisted to fight on foreign soil, 


here in the Kansas City area the teamsters union, of which Dave Beck ‘is its 
head, through the international, apparently under the direction of Orville L, 
Ring, through slowdowns and strikes, has created a situation which mikes it 
impossible for the Federal Department of Defense to supply the men who have 
been drafted or who enlisted with the equipment and the munitions absolutely 
necessary if they are to carry op an aggressive war. 

It is not unfair to assert that the slowdowns, the strikes which have occurred 
because of Ring’s attempt through the local teamsters’ union to dominate and 
control other A. F. of L. unions, have not only hindered the war effort but may 
have caused, or in the future will cause, American men to die, their lives a 
needless sacrifice to this drive for power. 

The Federal Government has appropriated not only millions but billions of 
the taxpayers dollars to establish here in the Kansas City area (A) facility 
for the defense of the Midwest area; (B) the Lake City project, an industrial 
plant designed for the production of power for rockets; (C) the Sunflower facil- 
ity, designed to assist in the production.of jet planes. All three projects which 
are absolutely necessary if the Midwest is to be adequately defended in case of 
attack, if the men who have been sent or who go to war abroad are to be even 
decently equipped for the job, or are to be able to avoid an unnecessary and cruel 
sacrifice of life, have not only been slowed down but for days have been com- 
pletely shut down because of the acts of O. L. Ring and his associates appar- 
ently in pursuance of a plan to take over control of all A. F. of L. local unions. 

Apparently the high command of the teamsters is determined, no matter at 
what cost to our fighting men, to taxpayers generally, and regardless of the 
welfare of their fellow-union members, to rule all union organizations. 

Testimony taken at Detroit shows that as part of the plan, James Hoffa, 
ence convicted of levying tribute upon small storekeepers, has been forcing not 
only employers and members of other locals, but employees to join a team- 
sters’ local, pay initiation fees and in some instances levy a tribute of $5 a 
week upon working people earning less than $90 per week. 

Hoffa, at least until the disclosure of this committee, made at a recent hearing 
xt Detroit, was apparently successful in his drive for power and dollars. In 
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Detroit the hearing disclosed a situation which caused the immediate calling 
of a special grand jury. 

Apparently a similar action by the law-enforcing officers of this vicinity is 
necessary if not only the control and management of teamsters’ locals but of 
the whole building-trades industry here is not to be taken over and controlled 
by the teamsters’ union. If this occurs, not only will union men belonging te 
the various A. F. of L. craft unions be forced to join the teamsters, pay initiation 
fees and dues, but the bank accounts and the property, real and personal, of 
all of those unions may be taken over by the teamsters’ outfit. 

Here in the Kansas City area, Ring and his associates by violence and in- 
timidation, made contractors who through the added cost which is ultimately 
thrown upon the taxpayers, pay exorbitant sums for work never performed. 

Thousands of local men and women who desire to work, at least 9,000 in the 
earpenters’ union, have, because of Ring’s policies and activities, been denied 
the opportunity to work. 

If Ring and his associates are permitted to continue their course some unem 
ployment projects, public relief funds to aid the unemployment, and the unions’ 
funds laid by for a rainy day, will be exhausted. Then union members, their 
wives and their children, will be forced to eat less, wear less, forego many a 
pleasure ordinarily available. 

With Ring here in this area, as elsewhere, with others, the policy is “rule or 
ruin,” and no one familiar with the situation thinks otherwise. 

The reason for this situation: Ring’s ruthless policies, his ambitiion, imple- 
mented by beatings, supplemented by a disregard of common decency and the 
law, the failure of the local authorities to enforce the laws upon the books, the 
incompetency, or worse, of the international officers, are among the causes of 
this situation. 

The unemployment existing here is due primarily, not to disputes between the 
unions and the employers, but to jurisdictional fights between A. F. of L. affili- 
ates—all of which should, and would by the exercise of ordinary procedures and 
a fair consideration for the rights of others—have been adjusted at their 
inception. 

Perhaps Federal legislation, protecting employees engaged in activities which 
call for the expenditure of Federal dollars, would be helpful. 

Why not, while our men are fighting to give freedom to the South Koreans, do 
a little effective housecleaning at home? 

Further legislation may be needed, but until present: laws are adequately en- 
forced and justice meted.out to those who intimidate, beat workers, and practice 
extortion upon:our own citizens, why ask either the State legislature or Con- 
gress to pass additional legislation? 

But I intend to ask the highest officers of the A. F. of L. international for an 
answer to this situation. If the A. F. of L. top people do not act within a very 
few days to put an end to this gangsterism, intimidation, and senseless strikes J 
intend to do what I can to call them in to, Washington to explain why Congress 
should not give the people a remedy. 

Mr.. McKenna. This is the statement, Mr. Chairman, of Clare 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Smitu. That has been put in the record. 

Mr. Rina. I would like to make a statement on that, too. With that 
letter that he has put in, the teamsters’ local union will go on record 
and show it and back it up and prove it, that we have had less strikes 
than any other crafts throughout the United States, and we have the 
data and the stuff to show that, and they can call us gangsters, or they 
can call us whatever they want to call us, but we have not operated 
that-a-way. 

There has never been no time that our unions throughout and around 
that there was trouble, we have not been the aggressor. 

We have from time to time whereby that we have enforced our con- 
tract, or tried to enforce our contract, and we have always agreed to 
be bound by our contract, and whenever we try to live up to our con- 
tract I feel that the employer should try to live up to his contract. 
We are in no essence trying in any way, shape or form to raid any 
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other union. We do not want the work of the electrical contractor, the 
carpenter, the steamfitter, or any other craft. 

Now then I think it is time that the people that is listening in'en 
this should know a few facts, and there’s a record to back it up. 

This committee was sent into Kansas City to investigate. They have 
investigated only one side. They have not tried in any way, shape. 
or form to bring out a true picture of this building deal that is set up 
throughout here. They only come in, they have “taken certain indi- 
viduals’ word without’ one time contacting the local union or: per- 
mitting us to put people on that actually knows what was going on. 

We have in here as a record that has been handed down by the inter. 
national, the American Federation of Labor, the building trades na- 
tionally, and local unions. ‘The teamsters’ locals throughout the United 
States want to make themselves clear—and I think I ean speak for 
all of them—that we want to operate on our jurisdiction, and we don’t 
want to raid anybody else’s, and in the same token we don’t want them 
to raid us. 

I feel that it is my duty to let you know that the crafts, which is 
the electricians, the fitters and the carpenters, that is set up out here, 
they come in and holloed “teamsters.” 

They didn’t tell you that our boys are out here working by the hour 
for a dollar eighty-one and a half cents an hour on flatbeds and pick- 
up trucks. They didn’t investigate to find out that our highest scale 
was two dollars and one and a half cents per hour. And in no instance 
have they brought out on the electricians where, if you want to hire 
an electrician out to your house, to come out and do any specific 
zmount of work, even though it may be small, you have to first call 
xn electrical contractor—that electrical contractor sends his electric- 
ian out, and instead of paying a dollar eighty-one and a half cents 
sn hour you pay approximately $5 an hour for that work. 

I think the public should know about that. I don’t think you do 
know, and the teamsters goes out on a construction job and we claim 
the right to load and unload our trucks and drive our trucks and de- 
liver materials on the job, and we have records of decisions that has 
been handed down from the highest level that our labor movement 
has throughout this time, and at no time will the teamsters refuse 
to be bound by those decisions, and, fellows, I want you to know I 
have got them, and I am going to ask that I read those decisions to 
you that has been handed down, and a letter of interpretation of -the 
decisions over the right to load and unload material off and on wagons, 
trucks and automobiles, and if any time that they can bring up any 
one decision, approved by the national department, that that work 
does not belong to the teamster, all they got to do is show it to me and 
I will back off of it. 

Now I want to say in behalf of our American Federation of Labor, 
our building trades nationally, that they have set out these decisions, 
they have handed them down, not only here, but all over the United 
States, and I want you to know that the teamsters in no instances at- 
tempts, or will attempt, to claim any work other than those decisions 
that are handed down, and I will tell you again, any time a contractor 
is out here and wants a truckdriver he don’t have to hire him off of 
a trucking contractor and pay him no $5 an hour, and if you think. 
that’s fair, and if you fellows think that the prime contractor on a 
job don’t have the right to call our local unions and get their men 
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like we send ours out at what their wage scale is negotiated without 
paying a lug on that then I think it is time the public should get the 
true picture. 

; I think this committee should put the true picture out of what they 
iave done. 

They have come into Kansas City and tried to look at one side. As 
I see it they haven't tried to get the facts; they haven’t tried to get 
all the things that should be in the records, and as I tried to tell them, 
I have 162 contractors signed up that are working, and with these 
other groups of people that are off the jobs is none other than the 
carpenters, the electricians and the steamfitters on your defense jobs 
has walked off two times to any teamsters’ one throughout this Kan- 
sas City area, and we have got the facts to prove it, and I have also 
got the facts to prove that we had a contract that expired on April 
1 with the builders’ association, and that contract expired, and we 
continued to work and begged and pleaded with them to sit down 
and negotiate with that group. We haven’t been able to do it. We 
have called on the Government conciliation in this town, and I haven't 
seen one of them up here to testify. They are just down the street a 
little ways. 

Ernie Meyers, he tried to get them in; he tried to get them to come. 
They wouldn’t return his call. He come out and made the statement 
to the Kansas City Star that he tried to get them to sit down and 
negotiate. They have not come in and sat down and negotiated. They 
wouldn't answer his call, and up to today he is unable to get the 
Builders Association to negotiate a contract. 

We offered publicly to come out and work on our old contract and 
take the same increase they give the carpenter, the steamfitter, and 
the electrician, 1214 cents an hour, but they said they would not give 
the truckdriver anything. 

Jim Burke—I have a letter here from Jim Burke—of the Heavy 
Contractors that says he didn’t—there is a letter here to back me 
up—and if anybody don’t believe I have got it, get up and call my 
hand—that he never had one jurisdictional dispute with the teamsters 
in a year. 

He also said that they had only 3, or possibly 4, grievances under 
the contract that we have. 

Under that contract we set up whereby we would have meetings 
and come in as a group and settle it across the table, and Jim Burke 
has carried it out to a letter, and I think he will tell you I have carried 
it out, and we have never. had one minute’s trouble. We have never 
‘had one stoppage of work, and we have settled it peaceably, we have 
settled it in good faith, and I want to say that the Heavy Construction 
Association and their members that has this contract with the team- 
sters and laborers and the engineers in Kansas City does believe in 
living up to that contract. 

They do live up to it, and I will tell you this: That the Builders’ 
Association, some of their contracts, contractors will not live up to 
the contract that they signed, even though Bill Hutton tells them 
they are wrong. 

Bill Hutton has told me, not once but time and time again, so far as 
jurisdiction was concerned that I was right 90 percent of the time. 

He told it before lawyers. He told it before a group; he has told 
it, and it hasn’t been long since he reconfirmed it to me. 
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If that ain't a pretty good statement, then they blame the team- 
sters—this is what happened in these other crafts so that you guys 
are being penalized $5 an hour for to get a little hauling done out at 
your job throughout this area. 

You are being penalized to that outrageous wage scale, and then 
they holler about a dollar eighty-one and a half and two dollars and 
one and a half cents, and I have never been able to get up here and get 
these decisions that are handed down from Washington to me in 
evidence. 

I have got it and I am going to get them out, and I would like to be 
allowed the privilege of Yeading them to this group and to the tele- 
vision audience, that they might know what I have, and I think it is 
only fair that I am given that little courtesy and that extension of 
time, and I want to reconfirm—— 

Mr. Smirn. Just a minute. You have had as much time as Mr. 
Hoffman. You answer my questions. The thing that I can’t get out 
of my mind is that there have been 7 or 8 heads of unions before this 
committee who disagree with you about the question of jurisdictional 
strikes. Now, they certainly ought to know the A. F. of L. consti- 
tution. They are men who have been long years in the labor move- 
ment. Now, with that statement you and I are going back to where 
we started when Mr. Hoffman made his statement. Out of all of this 
strike, whether a dispute between the teamsters or any of the locals, 
did you see anybody out there with any clubs, guns, or any weapons 
of violence? 

Mr. Rina. What place are you talking about anyhow? 

Mr. SmirH. Claycomo? 

Mr. Riva. I did not see anybody out there with any guns or any 
clubs; no, sir; no where, no place, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Smrrn. No pieces of ¢ hain in their hands? 

Mr. Rina. I did not see any pieces of chain in anybody’s hand. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you have any pieces of chain in your office? 

Mr. Rrne. Yes; I bought some chain and had it cut up. I heard 
about that particular deal, and I can tell you exactly what it was for 
and what I was going to do with it. I have a farm down here and 
I had a wheat drill and whereby that the back of it—if there is any 
farmers in this crowd, they would know what I am talking about— 
you put the ring in there to hook on behind your disk, your wheat 
drill, and that is what pulls it and covers your grass seed or wheat 
or whatever it is. It was discussed out there, aa if anybody picked 
up any of that chain and took it out, to my knowledge I didn’t see it. 

Mr. Smirn. What was the diameter of that chain, the links? 

Mr. Rivne. I don’t know. I think they run about 12 inches or 18 
inches long or something like that. 

Mr. Smrru. I am not talking about the length of the chain. I 
am talking about the diameter of the links. 

Mr. Rive. I think the chain is about three-eights of an inch. Is 
that what you mean? 

Mr. Smiru. The diameter of the links—how long was each link? 

Mr. Ringe. They were just short links. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, as a matter of fact, you can go into any hardware 
store and buy those already prepared—I happen to know about wheat 
drills and things like that—you buy those already prepared and ready 
to attach, and that’s why I cannot understand your having them 
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brought to your union head office and entting them up when you can 
buy them already prepared. 

Mr. Runa. I had them eut when I bought them. 

Mr. Smiru. There was testimony that they were cut out there? 

Mr. Ring. There was nobody had anything out there to eut them 
up with, and they were eut up already when they were brought to 
the office. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you ever seen any men wearing guns in your 
headquarters ? 

Mr. Ring. Wearing guns? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; carrying guns? 

Mr. Rive. I can’t say that I ever seen any particular guy with a 
gun on him. 

Mr. Suirn. You wouldn't say there never had been, would you? 

Mr. Rina. I don’t know. I wouldn't say there had been, ‘because 
I just only said I didn’t see them. 

Mr. Smirn. This matter that was asked you about this morning 
over at the Bellerive Hotel in which Mr. Mack was there——- 

Mr. Rina. Who? 

Mr. Smrru. The head of the carpenters, Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Rina. J. O. Mack? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Rina. That’s right. 

Mr. Smiru. Who else was there at that. meeting ? 

Mr. Rina. I think the engineers and the laborers were there. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you know of anybody else? 

Mr. Rina. No; I just don’t recall. It seems to me like there was 
some more of the crafts there, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Sarru. You don’t remember who was there? 

Mr. Rina. No. - I remember—I am sure that there was a guy there 
from the engineers, and the teamsters was there, and I am sure there 
was a laborer representative there. 

Mr. Smiru. And you want this committee to understand that the 
meeting that I am speaking about, at the Bellerive Hotel, that there 
was no intimidation, no threats, or no violence used over there against 
Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Rina. There was no threats. 

Mr. SmirH. No threats? 

Mr. Rtna. No;.there were no threats to my knowledge over there. 
Again, let mie explain 

Mr. Hitxietson. No violence. 

Mr. Rivne. No; I never seen anybody hit or anything. 

Mr. Smirn. You didn’t hit anybody ? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Smirn. And you didn’t say you were going to hit anybody ! 

Mr. Rina. No, sir; I did not. Let me tell you, we had a meeting 
over there the d: iy before and J. O. Mack was in there and he said he 
wanted that smoking period for his people out there. He was right 
in for it. He wanted the smoking period for. his-men and said he 
demanded it. 

The next day when we got in the meeting he said his men didn’t 

want the smoking period. Then said he hadn’t said anything or 
hadn’t come up on that, and he is one of the guys that his men said 
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they ai dq want it. and h e verified a it the day bef re, and th en th e next 
dav he said that his men Li idn't want it. There were no threats, 

Mr. SMITH. Tl he committee w il] recess for 10 minutes—be back in 
10 minutes. 

(Recess taken 2:45 p.m. to 2:55 p.m. July 3, 1953.) 

Mr. SMITH. E he committe e W ill ple ase come ta ore der. 

(O. L. Ring resumes his testimony.) 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Ring, did you ever have any fights with Mr. 
Leonard Cowee ¢ 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Smiri. Will you state what that was about? 

Mr. Ring. What the fight was over ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Ring. We got into an argument over negotiations about a year 
ago, and he was telling the contractors that the laborers—let me say 
this. we were negoti: ul ing—we were negotiati ng as a group, the engi- 
neers, the trueckdrivers and the laborers. We, the truckdrivers and 
engineers practically had our things pretty well settled up, and they 
were holding out on the laborers, 264, Mr. Leonard Irvine. and he 
told a bunch of them that the—the eontractors—that he could settle 
the thing for 10 cents an hour, and it was brought up and I heard 
him tell it. An argument come up over the deal, and I said that I 
heard him tell it, and it led on, 1 would say, 2 or 3, I think about 3 
strikes. 

Mr. Smiru. And you slapped him ? 

Mr. Rrnc. No: I hit him. 

Mr. Smirnu. Oh; you hit this one? 

Mr. Rine. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Smirn. Did you ever have any fight with Eddie Chevlin? 

Mr. Rina. No: I didn’t have no fight with Eddie. We was into 
an argument one day and I caught him and shook him, but there was 
no fight. 

Mr. Surru. Just shook him up? 

Mr. Rivne. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. Didn’t even slap him that time? 

Mr. Rina. No, sir. 

Mr. Saurru. Just shook him—eaught him and shook him?. Did 
uu ever issue any threats to Mr. Leonard Irving? 

Mr. Rivne. Who? 

Mr. Smiru. Leonard Irving? 

Mr. Rina. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. No threats? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Smiru. And if there was testimony to that effect that would be 
untruthful, that you issued any threats? 

Mr. Rive. Well, let me ask you this: You mean by “threats” that 
you threaten doing something to him? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; any bodily harm? 

Mr. Rrnoc. No. 

Mr. Smiru. No bodily harm at all? 

Mr. Rivne. No. 

Mr. Smirn. How many automobiles does your union 541 possess? 

Mr. Rina. I believe it is nine. 
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Mr. Smrru. And what make of cars are they, please? 
Mr. Rive. They are Lincolns and Cadillacs, 

Mr. Smirn. Lincolns and Cadillacs? 

Mr. Rivne. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Any of them armored cars? 

Mr. Rinne. Which? 

Mr. Smiru. An armor on any of those cars? 

Mr. Rivne. No, sir. I probably should have from some of the 
threats I have gotten. 

Mr. Smrru. Well, I have understood that they used to have armored 
cars around this area? 

Mr. Ring. Well, I hadn’t heard anything about it. 

Mr. Smiru. I ani not speaking about in the last couple of years, but 
J know in the olden days there were—I heard of armored cars. 

Mr. Hillelson, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Hittzrson. I will continue a little later. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. McCabe? 

Mr. McCase. Mr. Ring, does your union own all these automobiles, 
or do you own any of them personally ? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. McCase. The union owns all of them? 

Mr. Ring. You said did I own a personal car? 

Mr. McCasr. Yes? 

Mr. Rive. Yes. 

Mr. McCasr. What type car is that? 

Mr. Ringe. Cadillac. 

Mr. McCastr. Is that an air-conditioned Cadillac ?¢ 

Mr. Riva. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCase. I have no further questions at this point. I will have 
some more later. 

Mr. Situ. Mr. Condon? 

Mr. Convon. Mr. Ring, one of the things that puzzles me, after 
listening to 3 or 4 days of this testimony, is that everybody seems to, 
when they are before us, state that this strike can be settled with a 
qualification on the terms of the settlement. Now what, in your opin- 
ion, can be done, and done soon, to get all of these men who are now 
out back to work? 

Mr. Rivne. Well, I can’t talk for all of them. I can only talk for 
the teamsters. Even though they say I can, I can’t. I can tell you 
what can get the teamsters back to work, as I stated a while ago. We 
would go back to work under the conditions of the old contract and 
give us the same wage increase that they have given the other crafts, 
that is, 1214 cents an hour. 

Mr. Connon. When you say they have given it to the other crafts, I 
assume you mean by that, it has been agreed upon by the other crafts 
because the other crafts aren’t working, are they? 

Mr. Rina. Well, they gave it to them even before the strike came 
along, they settled with them a long time back. 

Mr. Convon. In other words, an agreement had been reached with 
the other crafts, when you say the other crafts, which crafts do you 
have in mind? 

Mr. Rina. The carpenters, electricians—now, wait a minute—yes, 
I understand the electricians have theirs settled, the cement finisher, 
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the steamfitter, I believe, I am not positive on that, the painters have 
theirs settled. I think the—probably the biggest part of them are 
settled, maybe there are 2 or 3 crafts. that are “not settled outside of 
the teamsters, laborers, and engineers. But for the teamsters, we 
will take the same increase and the old contract and negotiate on the 
body of it. We have offered to do that before and I will still offer it. 

Mr. Convon. And there has been mentioned during the course of 
this hearing, the iron workers, is that the ornamental structural and 
iron workers ? 

Mr. Rive. Yes, they are settled. 

Mr. Conpon. They are in this picture, and as far as you know, they 
have reached some sort of an agreement with the builders’ association? 

Mr. Rine. Yes, my understanding is that they settled with the build- 
ers’ association for 121% cents. 

Mr Connon. Now, as I understand the situation here in Kansas City, 
your construction work is divided into two parts. You have your 
builders’ association representing one group of contractors and you 
have your heavy construction association representing another group 
of contractors. 

Mr. Rina. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Now, are there any differences in the way that this 
thing could be settled between your relationships, let’s say, between 
the builders’ association and your relationships with the heavy con- 
structors? In other words, are the issues the same in both situations 
or does one or the other have additional issues? 

Mr. Rrna. I would say on the builders’ association, possibly they 
might want to discuss some clauses or something along those lines, 
that is, on the construction with the builders’ association. I am not 
sure about .the heavy constructors, but we do have a contract with the 
heavy constructors. As I said awhile ago we have not had any trouble 
and we have the procedure set up in there wher ‘eby it is workable when 
the employer and the union tries to live by the contract. That is the 
reason that the heavy constructors, as I said awhile ago, had eee 
believed in living up to their contract. 

Mr. Connon. Now, in this issue that exists between your organiza- 
tion and electricians and the plumbers, steamfitters, about who—lI 
suppose you would call them warehousemen and unloaders, those 
ure the group of employees involved ? 

Mr. Ring. Yes—you mean on the jurisdiction end of it ? 

Mr. Connon. Yes. 

Mr. Rina. That would be the loading and unloading of trucks. 

Mr. Conpvon. Would it also involve warehouse work ? 

Mr. Rina. Yes; if there is a warehouse there big enough to justify 
a2 man in the warehouse. Now, there are some instances on the jobs 
whereby they are not big enough to justify anybody in the warehouse. 

Mr. Connon. All right. Now, as to that specific jurisdiction, these 
loaders and unloaders and warehousemen that you and the other 
crafts, the electricians, plumbers, steamfitters, are quarreling about, 
how many jobs are involved in all in the construction industry in 
Kansas City that are in dispute between you and these other crafts? 

Mr. Rina. Well, I might say that the main issue, as I said, is over 
the loading and unloading of trucks. 

Mr. Connon. Well, how many people—how many jobs in all are 
involved? In other words, in disputes between you and these other 
crafts, your organization and these other crafts? 
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Mr. Rina. You know it is hard to tell you exactly. 

Mr. Connon. Can you give me the outside ranges, at least so many 
not more than so many ¢ 

Mr. Rina. I imagine it would probably run around four or five 
hundred jobs. 

Mr. Connon. Four or five hundred jobs that your organization 
claims should be members of your organization, and that at least one 
other craft claimed should be members of their organization; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Rine. No. Here is the way that works, It is a question of when 
we haul material, and load it and unload it, and when we take it to 
the job, or if we are out on a labor job and if we load it onto our truck 
and haul it over to the approximate point of installation, then these 
decisions give it within jurisdiction of the teamsters. 

Mr. Connon. Well, as one Member of Congress, I am not interested 
one bit in the decisions of the American Federation of Labor regard- 
ing jurisdiction unless the American Federation of Labor enforces 
those decisions; to say they belong to you, and then not be able to 
knock down the electricians and plumbe rs, to-me is meaningless. I 
would rather they wouldn’t even decide unless the international unions 
themselves agree to abide by them. 

Mr. Rine. Well, I agree with you there. As I understand, the 
international, or rather, the American Federation of Labor in the 
building trades nat ionally i is coming in here next Tuesday and Wednes- 
day to try to straighten the thing out, as I understand. 

Mr. Convon. Now, has there been any attempt—I understand from 
the testimony of other witnesses, Mr. Long and I think even maybe 
Mr. Mack—you have a joint policy committee on the national level, 
when you have a jurisdictional dispute it is to be referred to them; 
and Mr. Long indicated to us in his testimony, that sometimes it 

takes the matter 5 or 6 or more weeks for that committee to make 
some sort of a decision arriving at a conclusion. 

Mr. Rinc. That’s right. 

Mr. Convon. Has there been any thought toward having a local 
Kansas City committee, arbitration committee, if you like, so that when 
these disputes arise between these crafts, they can be settled loc: ully 
without a work stoppage? 

Mr. Rive. I can’t give you the date on it, but then back, I would 
say, last year, we got together with the builders association, and the 
local unions or the building trades council, and set up what they 
called an advisory council. Hutton sat on "the advisory council as 
chairman for the builders association, Perrin McElroy sat on the— 
sat as chairman of. the building trades council. Hutton picked 4 
from management, and McElroy, or rather, we picked 4 in the build- 
ing trades to sit in on an advisory council. We had several cases, 
I would say possibly 3 or 4, when management and labor agreed 
100 = ent on each and every case that was presented. Mr. J. O. 
Mack—which was part of it and which is very bad about trying to 


rate other unions—he came in with 3 decisions on it, or for 3 de- 
cisions the advisory council ruled against him, each time, 3 times 
straight. He got up and walked out and told them that he would 
have no more to do with the advisory council and notified them that 
he was going to withdraw from the building trades so that he could 
not be bound by the advisory council. 
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Mr. Connon. Well, of course, fron: what I have gathered during 
the past 3 or 4 days, your building trades council, at least, at the 


instant devioc§ is not very etlective and not very representative be- 
cause it doesn’t have a building trades craft in it in the main. Most 
of them apparentiy have withdrawn, is that correct ¢ 

r. Rrnc. That’s right. 

Mr. Connon. Now, the suggestion was made by Mr. Mack when he 
was before you, that he thought that the national building trades 
council ought to appoint a receivership and take over the local build- 
ing trades council and try to get it back on its feet and make it func- 
tion as it is supposed to function as a clearinghouse so that you can 
jointly work with the employers without having to go 8 or 10 different 
individual ways. What would you think of that suggestion of having 
a receiver take that over ? 

Mr. Rina. I aim very much in favor of that, very much, to see some 
body come in here from a higher level that possibly—let me say, that 
the crafts will recognize when those things arrive and accept, or some 
way that their local unions would agree to make it compulsory. 

Mr. Connon. I am ina peculiar position. I think this may be true 
of many of the people in this area, that even after 3 days of hearings 
or 4 days of hearings, I don’t really know what the actual issues of this 
strike are. I happened to see a newspaper relating to construction 
situation out in the Pacific coast, headlined maybe, “Construction 
Stoppage,” subheadline, “Issue Is 15 Cents an Hour.” Well, that’s 
very simple. The contractors had effered 10 and the unions wanted 
15, and that was where they were apart. The public could under- 
stand that very simply, but I am sure that the public isn’t too clear 
any more than I am about the actual issues still remaining between 
all of these various crafts and these two contractor associations. I 
gathered from Mr. Burke last night or the other night when he was 
before us that the heavy construction association, even if wage de- 
mands were met, could -be agreed wpon, apparently there is no serious 
jurisdictional problem between crafts in the heavy construction, he 
doesn’t want to negotiate until the unions give up clauses that have 
been in their contracts over a period of years. Now, that seems to 
me to be a rather stubborn attitude. Cert: ainly those clauses that have 
been in existence for years should and properly should be the subject 
of negotiations and see if you can agree to eliminate them. That may 
be one issue as far as that association is concerned. Now, this relation- 

ship between your organization and these other craft organizations, 
is one that the public just cannot understand, why sister internationals 
in the same American Federation of Labor cannot reach an under- 
standing and abide by it. Why there should be_a work stoppage 
about the jurisdiction of your organization is something you cannot 
sell to the public. 

Mr. Rtne. Personally, I tell you frankly, that it shouldn’t ever 
exist. ‘The machinery is set up, it has been handed down for every 
A. F. of L. local union in this town, and if every one of them would 
live up to it, I am telling you fellows there is no use for any argument. 

Mr. Connon. Well, now here is the thing that has occurred to me—— 

Mr. Smiru. You are the one that is right and the 7 or 8 others are 
wrong? 

Mr. Rina. No; I didn’t say that. I only said that if they would 
live up to them, and I want to tell you that in case they don’t agree 
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then let the National Building Trades or the American Federation 
of Labor clarify those decisions. They have done it, I know—TI have 
it right here in my folder—whereby that they in jurisdictional cases 
between the teamsters and ironworkers, not in this area—in another 
place, they prevailed upon the building trade, and the building trade 
handed down or confirmed the decision, and when they confirmed the 
decision they would not live up to it. They wrote Bill Green. As 
you know, Bill Green gave them a letter of his interpretation of that 
decision, and handed it down, and then they refused to live up to it. 

Mr. Conpon. Well, it has occurred to me that there is probably so 
much personality conflict between yourself and your colleagues in 
the other crafts or unions in the Kansas City area, and perhaps between 
all of you and the men sitting on the other side of the table representing 
the contractors, that I hope the international unions do come in here 
and bring new faces, who are without a long period of personal bitter- 
ness between them. Maybe they might be able to do a little better 
between them in the negotiations than the local people have been able 
to do, because I am afraid—and I am not even certain—that this hear- 
ing has contributed anything toward it. I am afraid, because of the 
personality conflict and the charges have been so apparent, that men 
are forgetting principles because of personal dislikes, and it seems to 
me if this thing is going to be settled—and I devoutly hope it is— 
somebody has got to get down soon sitting around a table. Conces- 
sions have to be made. Nobody is going to get his entire way on 
everything. In fact, that is not even bargaining, to get your entire 
way. People have got to be reasonable and act in good faith or the 
strike is not going to be over. It will goon forever. As soon.as the 
people get down to negotiation—at the present nothing is being done, 
they are so hopelessly feuding that I am of the opinion that maybe it 
should be new negotiators that do not have personal feuds to contend 
with and they would, perhaps, concede and make concessions to do 
the thing necessary to arrive at an understanding so the men can go 
_ back to work. 

I personally wish, and I have tried to bring this out with other wit- 
nesses, I would like to see the men go back to work, if necessary under 
the old contract plus any concessions that might be agreed upon by 
both sides during their negotiations while they are working. 

Mr. Rina. Again I say on behalf of 541, our men would gladly re- 
turn to work at the same increase they gave the other crafts. Now 
again I say my men are the boys I represent to work. They feel— 
this is their feeling—they feel that if the carpenters got 1214 cents, the 
electricians and the ironworkers, the cement finishers—and they run 
all the way from $2.55 an hour to $2.75 an hour—they feel that a 1214- 
cent increase to them is not out of line. 

Mr. Connon. Well, the wage difference between your organization 
and the contractors association, both of them are something that the: 
public will accept, that such disagreement exists. They know the 
organization that you have and the other crafts are designed to attempt 
to improve working conditions and their wages. Those are the issues 
that are understandable. The public doesn’t wish'to see a work stop- 
page. But these other issues are not understandable and not really 
defensible. 

Mr. Rive. Let me tell you, as far as the jurisdictional and—out here, 
see, at Sunflower, they handed a decision down, the joint board did. 
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When I got it I immediately told my boys to abide by it, even though 
I didn’t like it. But I told them to abide by it, to give the work, and 
we would take it to a higher level, and if we were to go back to work 
Monday morning we would still abide by the joint board’s decision. 

Mr. Convon. Now, I want to—this will probably be in the nature 
of an observation rather than a question—I want to touch on one sub- 
ject that has come up many times during the course of this hearing, 
and that is this hoodlumism and hooliganism. It is time that labor 
grows up. No matter how passionate and how heated the disagree- 
ment may be between one union and another, an argument can never 
be satisfactorily settled with anyone’s fists. I have had heated dis- 
agreements with men all my life, and I know even during the course of 
this hearing I have had some disagreements that were heated, but I 
have not found it necessary since I was 18 years old to try and attempt 
to settle a disagreement with my fists. As long as people are going to 
try and settle anything with their fists—I don’t care how much abuse 
is poured on, a fist fight is not the answer to get rid of the abuse. And 
once you start that fist- fighting with a man ‘that is not physically en- 
dowed to fight with his fists, he is going to start picking up weapons, 
and once you start getting into wet ipons, and clubs, and so forth, you 
are soon going to go into guns, and that is what has hurt the labor 
movement, and I think the people in your organization have a respon- 
sibility to the working people in this community to go out of your way 
to avoid this fracas. They don’t make sense and they cannot be 
justified. 

Mr. Rina. It has been noted time and again there was guns carried 
in my organization, and there has been very little gun carrying in 
our organization. Now, there.is only one thing we did have. "We 
had, and did in taking money to the bank, that was about the biggest 
part of the gun carrying. That isthe whole thing. And we got tipped 
off right recently that there was—well, it was a week ago » today—I 
got a call about 1 o’clock at night, and he told me that they had it set 
up, and whoever called me, he knew what he was talking about be- 

‘ause he told me that—we had a check and was going to bring the cash 
out to pay off our strike benefits, and I immediately called Brink’s and 
had them to deliver it out and stayed away from it because—— 

Mr. Convon. Well, my point is this: I recognize that a man does not 
assume or reach a position of leadership, either in the contracting busi- 
ness or in the labor union, by being a weak character. They are 
strong-willed men with very strong minds. I also recognize the fact 
that profane language is a commonplace thing in the contracting in- 
dustry. [still think, in addition to being strong willed, it is up to you 

individually and the members of your organization and the members 
of the other crafts to recognize that you have a responsibility to the 
public, and that you have to exercise self-restraint and by using your 
“dukes” or fists on somebody is not the way to settle an argument—I 
don’t care what the argument is—and I think in using fists or anything 
of that sort you are doing a disservice not only to the community but 
you are doing a disservice to the entire labor movement, and the rest 
of the labor movement cannot stand that type of disservice. 

Mr. Rive. Well, let me tell you, the other labor movements other 
‘than the teamsters have had more fights in the Kansas City area than 
the teamsters. 

Mr. Connon. W _ apparently Kansas City has—— 
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Mr. Rina. They have had twice as many fights in the other crafts as 
the teamsters. 

Mr. Conpon. Well, apparently, Kansas City has a rather violent 
background that I didn’t know about until I got here. 

Mr. Rivne. I want to bring out one point. Nobody has ever said 
anything.about it. You guys have never brought it out in any way, 
shape, or form. Mr. J. O. Mack was on the stand yesterday. They 
didn’t tell you about the time they was wrecking forms out here and 
the Government hospital, and the laborers went out there and had a 
real free-for-all. 

Mr. Connon. I would be equally disapproving of things like that, 
and I am sure the committee would, too; but, frankly, we did not know 
about it. 

Mr. Rina. That is right. But then that happens every so often. 
They have had them around places recently and there is a lot of 
times—there is just a world of times—now, you take a group of guys 
that we have around the hall there. These guys disagree, get into 
an argument or something, and, why, the first thing you know they 
do probably have a fight or something, and there have been fights out 
there I didn’t know ‘anything about, but yet I was the guy in the 
paper that had the fight, and I wasn’t even around and didn’t know 
anything about it. 

Mr. Connon. Now, is there—there is one final thing I want to clear 
up, because it’s been mentioned, as I understand, the original or per- 
haps the first work stoppage involved this Ready-Mixed Concrete Co.? 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rive. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Connon. That i is the company that used to be owned by Tom 
Pendergast ? 

Mr. Rive. That is right. You mean all the Ready-Mixed plants? 
Is that what you mean? They all went down at the same time. 

Mr. Connon. Not just Mr. Pendergast’s concern 

Mr. Rina. No; they all went down at the same time. 

Mr. Conpvon. All of them? 

That is all. 

Mr. Burke has an interest in Mr. Pendergast’s old plant, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Rina. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Hutterson. I would like to know, Mr. Ring, you mentioned a 
few minutes ago that the teamsters agreed to go back to work on their 
old contract, and when was that? 

Mr. Rivne. Oh, that has been—I don’t know. There was a piece in 
the paper where we agreed to go back on the old contract. 

Mr. Huerson. W ell, approximately ? Was it a month ago, 2 
weeks ago? 

Mr. Rive. Probably a month ago. 

Mr. Hitietson. You made a statement yourself? 

Mr. Rina. What did you say? 

Mr. Hitietson. You made a statement yourself? 

Mr. Rina. Oh, yes. I made that statement. Well, I will tell you: 
a made that statement before, that I went out, when we was negotiat- 

with them, that if they would give us the same as they give these 
a ner crafts in here, we would continue work, and over this other 
trouble, we would try — 
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Mr. Hitxetson. In other words, you would go back to work, work 
in a continuation on the contract, ‘you would | go back to work and 
continue negotiating ¢ 

Mr. Rina. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hitxietson. You also must remember, too, that some of these 
other crafts and perhaps the contractors might not consider that at 
face value, because you might call another strike in a few days or 
maybe another craft might do the same thing? In other words, they 
might not feel they were getting anywhere. Another thing I would 
like to ask, this $15-a-week strike benefits, do the people who draw 
the benefits have to repay them ? 

Mr. Rive. No. 

Mr. Hitietson. That is given to them? 

Mr. Rina. That is given to them. All they got to do is sign their 
name and they receive it. 

Mr. Huzetson. Another thing I would like to mention. I have 
been criticized for my remarks about “army coffeetime.” It was not 
meant to be aslap at the Army, it was meant to be coffeetime as derived 
in the Second World War. I apologize to the sender of this wire. 

Another thing I would like to ask. Do -you still insist on having 
these roving stewards as part of the new contract? 

Mr. Rina. I am glad I brought that up. We do not have it in the 
old contract. 

Mr. Hitzterson. Do you insist on having it in your new one? 

Mr. Ring. No. The roving stewards were brought about by the 
employer, and not the union. 

Mr. Hitterson. I say you don’t insist on that? 

Mr. Rina. No. 

Mr. Hitietson. Do you insist on a nonworking foreman ? 

Mr. Rive. No. 

Mr. Hitterson. I see. There is another thing here: Can you tell 
me why it is then that everyone is leaving this building and trades 
council ? 

Mr. Rina. Well, sir, no; I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Hitietson. I see. Now, these 162 contractors that have signed 
up with you, are they large contractors or small contractors? 

Mr. Rive. Well, some of them are pretty large, some of them are 
pretty small. They run small and large. 

Mr. Hitterson. What is the biggest ‘contractor that signed up with 
you; do you have that information there? 

Mr. Rive. What did you say? 

Mr. Hitterson. What is the biggest contractor signed up,.as far 
as the number of men employed? 

Mr. Rive. I was trying to think. There was a guy over in Kansas, 
and he came up out of Lubbock, Tex. 

Mr. Hittetson. What is his name? 

Mr. Ringe. That is what I am trying to think. 

Mr. Smiru. Burden ? 

Mr. Rivne. No. 

Mr. Hitterson. You can’ ’t think of who he is? But there is a large 
contractor ? 

Mr. Rive. I'll tell you. One guy’s name is Wilson, but I was try- 


ing to think of the construction company, and he have came up 
there 
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Mr. Hittetson. Well, you have it there, don’t you? 

Mr. Rina. I have got it, but I couldn’t recognize the name. 

Mr. Hitxierson. Wouldn’t have it there? 

Mr. Rive. I wouldn’t recognize the name. I wasn’t there even 
when the guy came there. 

Mr. Hittetson. In other words, these 162 contractors that have 
agreed to sign up, is it possible if they didn’t sign up they couldn’t 
even continue in operation ? 

Mr. Ringe. Do which? 

Mr. Hutterson. If they didn’t sign up, they couldn’t continue in 
operation, in any sense? In other words, it would probably break 
them if they didn’t? 

Mr. Rivne. You mean if they didn’t sign the contract? 

Mr. Hitietson. Yes. 

Mr. Rina. Well, no; I wouldn’t say that. I will go back to—I was 
talking about a housing project—— 

Mr. Himexson. I am talking about the contractors, 

Mr. Rivne. Well, contractors build houses, 

Mr. Hixietson. Subcontractors? 

Mr. Rrna. What? 

Mr. Hittetson. You say contractors—subcontractors? 

Mr. Rive. He was a general contractor, but they contracted build- 
ing houses, and I think it was 93 units that he was—he signed up and 
was going to build, and started on. 

Mr. Hitierson. Well, in other words, the only big contractor you 
can recognize is a man by the name of Wilson, from Texas, and you 
don’t know what company he represents ? 

That is about all I have. 

Mr. Rte. The name of the company—Belger Cartage is a pretty 
good-sized heavy hauler. 

Mr. McCane. Mr. Ring, you mentioned a moment ago the payment 
of strike benefits. Would you tell us some more about those benefits 
payments? How much are the payments to a man on strike, or do 
they vary ? 

Mr. Rinse. I told them here awhile ago; they were $3 a day. 

Mr. McCase. Three dollars a day, regardless of the income while 
he would have worked ? 

_Mr. Rina. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McCase. I see. 

Mr. Rive. In other words, they give them $15 a week. That is what 
it is. 

Mr. McCapse. Is he required to pay dues, or to make up his back 
dues for the time that he may have been on strike? 

Mr. Rina. Well, most of them that is working didn’t have no back 
dues, I don’t think. 

Mr. McCase. Well, I am speaking now of the man who is on strike 
that receives a benefit payment. Is he also required to make up his 
periodic dues when he returns to work? 

Mr. Ring. Well, I might answer you like this: They do have to keep 
their dues paid up to be eligible for the benefits. 

Mr. McCare. In other words, the answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. McCase. Would you tell us what your own income is, what your 
salary, as an officer of 541 
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Mr. Smiru. He testified to that. 

Mr. McCase. I will withdraw the question. 

Have you ever put in the record the amount of your expense 
allowance? 

Mr. Rivne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCase. That has been covered ? 

Mr. Rine. You mean—I thought—did you mean did I keep a record ? 

Mr. McCase. No, sir, in the record here? 

Mr. Rive. No. 

Mr. McCase. What is your expense allowance? 

Mr. Rrnc. What is my expense allowance? Whatever that I spend 
in traveling and stuff, whatever I spend in line for the union. In 
other words, you leave town, go anywhere 

Mr. McCase. Would you care to tell us what that has been, say, for 
the last 8 months, a rough estimate? I know you may not have the 
figures. 

Mr. Rivne. The last 3 months? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. Let’s put it this way, what was it on last 
year’s income tax? 

Mr. Rina. I think it was around $5,000, 

Mr. McCase. Around $5,000 annual expenses? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. I think that is what it run up to, somewhere around 
that figure. I don’t remember exactly. 

Mr. McCasg. That was 

Mr. Rina. It is on my income-tax return. 

Mr. McCaze. You have reported it on your income tax? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, 

Mr. McCase. One further item, in connection with the benefit pay- 
ments which you have referred to: Does your union have any other 
type of welfare provision for the members, other than these strike 
benefits ¢ 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. McCase. Would you explain those to us? 

Mr. Rivne. In some of our contracts, we have been able to get insur- 
ance included into the contracts for the particular groups of members. 

Mr. Ring. May I have a drink? 

Mr. Smiru. Certainly. 

Mr. Rine. What was the question? 

The Reporter. You were explaining the provisions of strike 
benefits. 

Mr. Riva. On the strike benefits, and then we have insurance poli- 
cies where we have negotiated with the different companies here ‘to 
pay hospitalization and life insurance. That varies. Some of it is 
hospitalization insurance and some—we have both life insurance, hos- 
pital insurance, and 

Mr. McCass. I see. These, then, are provisions that are negotiated 
in your various contracts ? : 

Mr. Ring. That is right. And then we have a doctor, whereby that 
any members of the local union and his family can go to the doctor 
and take any kind of medical treatment or examination or shots, any- 
thing that they need, medicine, and stuff that he needs, out of the office, 
is free to the member and his family. 

Mr. McCapze. Would you tell us who—you say “doctor” or “doctors” ? 
I didn’t understand. 
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Mr. Connon. I hate to interrupt this line of questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, but where are we going? Are we interested in the welfare 
benefits ? 

Mr. McCase. I want to develop a point, if the chairman will per- 
mit me. j 

Mr. McCazse. What I am interested in Mr. Ring, is the doctor 
retained in your union. . ~ 

Mr. Rivne. Dr. DiRenna. 

Mr. McCase. Tell us who he is, Is he retained by your union? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. McCase. At what fee? 

Mr. Rina. He gets a dollar per month, per member. 

Mr. McCase. One dollar per month, per member? 

Mr. Riva. That’s right. 

Mr. McCazeg. Do you know how many members, on the average, are 
treated monthly by this doctor? 

Mr. Rina. Well, it varies, up'and down. ‘I would say right now 
they probably are, you know, there is not as many along this time of 
year. In the wintertime, I think they would run as high as, oh, I will 
say, just as a rough guess, 1,500 to 1,600 people. 

Mr. McCase. Fifteen to sixteen hundred people per month? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. McCase. Treated by this doctor? 

Mr. Rina. Yes. We have got records of it, if you want to see it, at 
the office. 

Mr. Hitietson. Four hundred people a week, treated by one doctor? 

Mr. Rina. No; he has doctors helping him; he has a doctor in the 
office, and then he has a baby specialist; that all is included into that. 
They take care of it. 

eS. See: And how many members did you say were in your 
union ? 

Mr. Rivne. Well, it is hard for me to say. 

Mr. McCare. Well, approximately. 

Mr. Rrne. Oh, I don’t know. We will say around 5,000. 

Mr. McCasz. So that it is 5,000 a month or 60,000 per year which 
is paid for this medical service by your members? 

Mr. Rina. That is right. 

Mr. McCase: One other point, sir, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
inquire about the qualification of several of Mr. Ring’s assistants. I 
understand that Mr. Anderson, who testified here, is an assistant busi- 
ness agent; is that correct? 

Mr. Rive. That is correct. 

Mr. McCase. And would you tell us how you consider him qualified 
for that position ? 

Mr. Rine. Why, he—his qualification ? 

Mr. McCapse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivne. Well, he is a type of a guy that the members like and he 
gets along with them and they are friendly with him and that is the 
big issue. Ifthe members like him and they get along with him, why— 
and he is capable of doing the job and taking care of the job, why, 
things are pretty good. We hire our business agents through the 
executive board and they are approved by the body and me. 

Mr. McCase. Your business agents are then appointed by you and 
the executive board? 
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Mr. Rina. That is right. 

Mr. McCase. Does that apply to Mr. Nabors as well as Mr, 
Anderson ? 

Mr. Rive. That is right. 

Mr. McCase. Will you tell us his qualifications ? 

Mr. Rivne. Nabors’? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rina. Well, it is just about the same as Anderson’s, only he 
hasn’t been in the work quite as long as Anderson. The longer the y 
are in, the better they understand the work, just like anybody else. 

Mr. McCase. And the same standards apply to Mr. Wilkie? * 

Mr. Ring. Mr. Wilkie never was a business agent. 

Mr. McCasr. Mr. Wilkie was not a business agent? 

Mr. Rive. No. 

Mr. McCase. But the same standards would apply to all of those 
employed as business agents appointed by you and the executive 
board ? 

Mr. Rina. Yes; they are appointed by the executive board. 

Mr. McCasz, They are appointive officers, not elected by the mem- 
bers? 

Mr. Rive. That is right. 

Mr. McCase. I see. I don’t have anything further. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Ring, the basic thing involved here in the Kansas 
City area is jurisdiction ; ; is that not right 2 

Mr. Rivne. Well, no, not now. I will say jurisdiction is trouble here 
in Kansas City, but the thing that is involved right now is wages. 

Mr. Suirn. And I will ask you whether or not that you, as repre- 
sentative here in Kansas City of the Interstate Council of which Mr. 
H. L. Hoffa is = president has not adopted this policy that you have 
adopted in Kansas City to be carried out all through all the 12 States 
in your area in suenend to your deraands for handling of all work that 
you say belongs to the teamsters’ union ? 

Mr. Rive. Let me say that the only thing that the international 
union, that includes Dave Beck and all of them, they have repeatedly 
in meetings said they did not want any jurisdiction of any other 
craft and that they only wanted the jurisdiction that was awarded 
them from the national level. 

Mr. Smiru. And that jurisdiction is anything that moves on a truck, 
into a plant, in or out of a truck by any sort of labor belongs to 
teamsters ? 

Mr. Rina. No, not necessarily, there is some things in there, as I 
understand it, whereby—there is ——— where other crafts, in 
some instances, are permitted to drive trucks. Now, we will go back to 
our sign hangers here in Kansas City. Those guys, they t ake a load of 
stuff and go out on a job, and the truck sets there and they install it. 
W e have never had a driver on it, they have always taken it; they 
have always had‘it, and we don’t bother it. 

Mr. Smirn. But it isan AFL union? 

Mr. Rine, What did you say ? 

Mr. Smiru. It is an AFL union, the sign hanger is an AFL union? 

Mr. Rivne. That is right; I think so. “And another thing that we 
have a national decision on, and that is, we will take an electrical 
contractor, which has a shop and he puts material into his truck, goes 
out to a house and it sets there all day, and he just works off the truck 
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and then drives it back in. - If it is not a complete delivery and going 
from one place to another, we don’t claim that. And there is a number 
of places in Kansas City where there are jobs going on inside that 
other crafts are in. 

Mr. Smiru. All right, Mr. Ring, that is all. 

Mr. Rrxe. What did you say ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. Mr. H. L. Hutton. 

Mr. Rrne. Say, could I be permitted to give you these ? 

Mr. Smiru. You may introduce them into the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Rive. It slipped my mind. There is the decision that is handed 
down nationally. Here is the—wait a minute, that is the decision—I 


want to give you—yes, I want to give you Bill Green’s letter. It is all 
right if I tear it a little? 


“Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Rina. There is Bill Green’s letter of interpretation, and here 
is the journeyman plumbers and steamfitters. 

Mr. Smiru. Let the record show that Mr. O. L. Ring asked that 
four letters be.introduced in the record. They will be marked “Ring’s 
Exhibits 2, 3, 4, and 5.” 

Mr. Rina. And here is a decision agreed on between the fitter and 
the electrician after a joint board decision had been handed down, and 
they walked off of the job and we went into it in an NLRB hearing, 
and then the electrical—the electrician international came into town 
on this hearing here and he listened to it a half day and backed up 
and told them to get out of it. 

Mr. Smirn. All right, it will be marked “Ring’s Exhibit No. 6.” 

(The exhibits referred to were not filed with the committee.) 


TESTIMONY OF W. W. HUTTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(William W. Hutton, cailed as a witness, being duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows :) 

Mr. McCase. Will you state your full name? 

Mr. Hurron. William W. Hutton. 

Mr. McCase. Will you give us your address ? 

Mr. Hurron. 7215 East 65th. 

Mr. McCase. What is your official position ? 

Mr. Hurron. Secretary-manager of the builders association. 

Mr. McCase. Have you been engaged in negotiations, labor nego- 
tiations in behalf of your association? 

Mr. Hurron. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. McCase. Would you tell us precisely what in your opionion 
has caused these negotiations to break down in recent months, par- 
‘ticularly culminating i in the present strike? 

Mr. Hurron. At the present time? This present dispute? 

Mr. McCase. Well, yes. I wanted to cover the period leading up 
to the present dispute and also the present dispute. That may be a 
two-part answer. Answer that if you will? 

Mr. Hurrton. Early in January or February Orville Ring told me 
that he was going to give me a contract which an honorable man could 
not sign. He said that, by God, I was going to sign it anyway. 

Mr. McCase. Mr. Ring told you that he was going to give you a 
contract which an honorable man could not sign, did you say ? 
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Mr. Hurron. That's right. I think that set the tenor of the nego- 
tiations. We had several discussions between he and I regarding 


bad 


jurisdictional problems of the industry, and these culminated in a— 
I would say the first meeting that we had between the joint committee 
of both his group and ours. At that time in that first negotiations 
meeting that we had in the Pickwick Hotel, Mr. Ring recontirmed 
his previous position, and he stated to my committee that he was 
going to completely rewrite our contract. 

~ Mr. McCase. Just a minute, Mr. Hutton. Do I understand you 
to say that Mr. Ring is speaking for the other unions in this matter 
of determining jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Hurron. In this group was the laborers, the hoisting engineers, 
and the teamsters, and Orville Ring was the chairman or spokesman 
for the group. 

Mr. McCase. He was the spokesman for this group ? 

Mr. Hurron, [hat’s right. I might point out here, and I think it is 
indicative to the problem, that all other crafts on our normal opening 
date this year sent me the same usual type of letter that they usually 
do. That is,that they were reopening their contracts. That’s the type 
of letter that I normally get from the teamsters, but this year the truck- 
drivers sent me a letter to the effect that he was terminating our con- 
tract. I don’t know in my own mind that that made any great differ- 
ence because after all, it was to be a complete negotiation, but he 
thought that it did. He called me 2 days later to point out the word- 
ing of the letter, and again reiterated the wish to rewrite every clause 
in the contract. We held 1 or 2 meetings at the Pickwick Hotel and 
another full committee meeting at the Bellerive Hotel, and at each 
point in those meetings we seemed to break down on problems of 
jurisdiction. We didn’t appear to be making any progress, and I 
met with Orville one day in his office, and we discussed the matter, 
and he made the remark, he said, “Hutton, I am relaxing my posi- 
tion as far as rewriting the contract, but the thing that I am really 
interested in is my jurisdiction, and I desire that my jurisdiction 
completely be spelled out in my contract. If that is done, we won’t 
have too much trouble on other terms.” I asked him to write out his 
own clause of what he felt and thought his jurisdiction to be. I 
pointed out that we coula not and would not attempt to define it by 
job classifications or by job description, that would be impossible, too 
voluminous. He did write up a clause and present, which in my 
humble opinion didn’t make grammatical sense, and to the extent that 
I could understand it, was impossible for us to accept. We had 2 or 
3 other meetings, 1 or 2 other meetings in the President Hotel that 
led up to the strike of May 11. 

Ring struck the Sunflower on May the 11th and we had one more 
full committee meeting between the two groups on May the 12th. 
At that time we again got on the problem of jurisdiction and what 
we would put in the contract regarding same and Orville made the 
remark, he said, “All I want to put in the contract is a clause to the 
effect that you will recognize the jurisdiction given to me by the AFL, 
recognize the jurisdiction given to me by my charter, recognize de- 
cisions, national in scope, recognize the green book and all decisions.” 
I told him, “Orville, we are very willing to accept all the decisions 
to which we are bound through the national joint board,” but I said, 
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“Who is going to interpret.those decisions?” ‘That has been our 
problem all through. the past 2 -years.’ He pounded the desk and 
he says, “I’ll interpret it, I will put in my interpretation.” 

Mr. McCase. Now, Mr. Hutton, you are referring, when you said 
the national joint board, you mean the AFL joint board for settling 
disputes ? 

Mr. Hurron. Th: t's the board that has been established by the 
building association nationally, labor and contractors. 

Mr. McCase. In other words, the contractors and the building 
trades association have gotten together nationally and established a 
board to settle these disputes / 

Mr. Hurron. That’s right. 

Mr. McCanz. I see. 

And you mentioned that Mr. Ring said to you that he would 
interpret. 

Mr. Hurron. He said, “I will put in my interpretation.” 

Mr. McCaneg. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Hurron. That brings me into the strike. That’s practically 

the same position we are in today. We have not had a full com- 
mittee meeting between the two parties since. I think there have 
been other negotiations.of a different form and character. There 
have been letters and telegrams back and forth. Jim Burke and 
I met with Orville one day to discuss and explore with him an 
approach to an overall local jurisdictional plan, and he gave us a 
very good reception on that matter and indicated at the same time 
that he either didn’t understand or wasn't going to go along, and 
I say that for this reason. Orville said, “Sure, what we need is a 
local plan and it has got to be something enforceable.” He has 
always insisted all the way through that he wouldn’t go along with 
anything that wasn’t enforceable. He said, “Hutton, all T want 
is the jurisdiction given to me by the national joint board.” And 
I said, “Of course, Orville, that is what we are going to give you 
unless there is something taken away from you.” He said, “Just a 
minute, Hutton, that joint board’s not going to take anything away 
from me.” In a period of 30’seconds he both rejected and accepted 
the joint board. That left us pretty well stumped. 
_ Mr. McCasre. What, then, is the real issue? Do I infer from your 
testimony that jurisdiction is the only issue in this matter? Are 
there any questions of wages, hours, and working conditions that seem 
difficult to resolve ? 

Mr. Horron. I don’t know how difficult those matters would be to 
resolve. The crafts have asked for an increase in wages, and I told 
the crafts that we don’t intend to and don’t think we should award 
the kind of efficiency that we have gotten in the past year. “We 
don’t think you have merited a reward on those past activities.” We 
told them time and time again if they would join with us and estab- 
lish some kind of local plans to keep from fighting among them- 
selves that we would discuss wages with them. Incidentally, when 
we seemingly became stalled on this jurisdiction problem we did 
make 3 or 4 consecutive different offers intending all the while to go 
back and resolve the other matters before there was a complete 
settlement. 

Mr. McCarr. Now, how many unions are involved? You spoke 
of a number of unions here. You speak only of your negotiations 
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with Mr. Ring. Let me ask you, “Do any of the unions that your 
contractors deal with express a willingness to acce pt the terms, wages 
hours, and working conditions which your employers have ot fered 
them ?” 

Mr. Hurron. Let me say this: We have negotiated and consum- 
mated contracts with the carpenters, with the cement finishers, with 
the ironworkers, with the plasterers, with the floor layers. We do 
not have contracts with the lathers and the bricklayers. I don’t 
anticipate any great trouble there. We have become involved with 
the negotiations with the teamsters, laborers, se engin eers. We 
have asked those three crafts for cert in changes, and they on their 
own part asked for others. The juris sdictional issue is What has 
stopped us all the way through. 

Mr. McCase. And this group—teamsters, laborers, and engineers— 
negotiate jointly with Mr. Ring as spokesman for their negotiating 
group? 

Mr. Hutrron. That’s right. 

Mr. McCase. And it is with these three that your association has 
found the greatest hurdle? 

Mr. Hurron. That’s right. 

Mr. McCase. And that on jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Hurron. That’s right. 

Mr. McCabe. Mr. Hutton, your name has been brought into this 
ae a number of times in connection with supposed violence. 
Before I get to that issue, I want to ask you one questi on. You men- 
tioned at the outset of this hearing that Mr. Ring told you he would 
present you with a proposed agreement, I take it, whic h no honorable 
man could agree to. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hurron. That is correct. 

Mr. McCase. Now would you tell us apparently what was meant by 
that? Who is the honorable man involved and what were the 
provisions ? 

Mr. Hurron. In my own mind I think that was just a slang expres- 
sion of Orville’s; that he was going to demand some requests that we 
could not and would not accede to. We had just gone through a great, 
deal of difficulty with the Lake City project and were on pretty 
strained terms at that time. 

Mr. McCase. Well, then, would you tell us now something of this 
violence, if you have been either a party to it or a witness to it? 

Mr. Hurron. I don’t believe I have either been a party or a witness 
to any violence, 

Mr. McCase, It has been pointed out that an alleged—we will say, 
that there was a claim of some threatening gestures at least, at a 
meeting at the Bellerive Hotel, which you supposedly witnessed, which 
we have conflicting testimony on to whether Mr. Ring actually 
threatened or made a move toward or maybe hit a Mr. Mack of the 
carpenters union. Do you know anything about a situation that 
happened ? 

Mr. Hurron. I recall that incident very well. That is when Orville 
had struck the Sunflower plant to get the right to smoke. Prior to 
that I had called in the Government officials and asked if that coul 
be arranged and they said, “No.” He shut it down for 3 weeks a 
which time the Government acceded and they went back to work at 
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that plant. This was at a meeting at the Bellerive Hotel. Mr. Mass- 
man of the contractors was in the room. Orville Ring and myself 
were in the room. There were probably 35 or 40 in attendance, and 
at one point in the session J. O. Mack made some remark about he— 
to the effect that he wasn’t too sure that his people wanted to smoke, 
wasn’t sure that it would be safe for them to smoke. This apparently 
angered Orville, for some reason. He jumped up and made some 
threatening remark to Mack, that he had better get out of the room, 
that he was coming back there; something of that nature. I either 
grabbed Orville by the arm, or said something to him. He didn’t go 
all the way back. There was some distance between him and Mr, 
Mack. Mr. Mack did leave the room. I didn’t want him to leave the 
room. He represented the largest or next to the largest craft on the 
project, and we had to have him in attendance to rez ich any amicable 
solution, but he did leave. 

Mr. McCasr. Have you had any negotiations with these other 
unions, which would indicate to you the general impression that you 
might give us of how the AFL ‘Building and , onstruction Trades’ 
Council is functioning in the Kansas City area 

Mr. Hurron. Well, they are not. 

Mr. McCase. They are not functioning? 

Mr. Hurron. No. 

Mr. McCase. Why not, in your opinion? 

Mr. Hutton. I think that—I think every agent in the council will 
agree that they are not. They are all split. The crafts are fighting 
among themselves. I believe that has come out in this testimony ; the 
antagonism is tremendous. And that only points up the tremendous 
difficulty of trying to negotiate with each different craft. They are 
torn asunder on this problem of jurisdiction; it is not only a local 
problem. A number of these crafts get national directives from the 
international bosses; I think Perrin McElroy has become powerless to 
do anything about it. 

Mr. McCane. He has become powerless? Who is Perrin D. Mc- 
Elroy, for. our record ? 

Mr. Hourron. He is secretary-manager of the building trades 
council. 

Mr. McCaze. Does that make him the director? He has the top job 
in the council? ' 

‘Mr. Hurron. There was a time, several years ago, when Perrin was 
very influential; I think he is just a figurehead today. 

Mr. McCasr. If he is a figurehead, who, in your opinion, runs the 
council, or what is left of it? 

Mr. Hurron. Rightly or wrongly or whatever it is, I don’t think 
there is any doubt in anybody’s mind but what Orville Ring and his 
backing is the backbone, dominant voice, in the council. I think my 
own experience indicates that. At one time, Orville was going to 
shut down the Lake City plant, over a jurisdictional dispute, and I got 
ready and prepared a suit to file against the teamsters; for some reason 
he didn’t strike it but he went into the council 2 days later and asked 
the building trades council to picket Lake City, thus doing indirectly 
what by contract he couldn’t do directly. 

Mr. McCase. Did he have a no-strike clause in his contract with 
these people who would be affected ? 
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Mr. Hurron. Each of the crafts have a no-strike clause with me but 
they don’t have w ith the council. That is why I believe he was guilty 
of subterfuge in going to the council and getting a council picket 

Mr. McCase. This no-strike clause is also applicable to loc kouts? 
Is it a regular standard type no- strike, no-lockout clause, to your 
knowledge ¢ 

Mr. Hurron. I have my contracts here. 

Mr. McCase. I don’t mean to digress. I wondered if, in your ex- 
perience or opinion, is it a clause that requires neither strike nor lock- 
out, by its terms? 

‘T ia it perhaps isn’t too important. 

Mr. Hurron. Well, it just says “there shall be no stoppage of work 
on account of any difference of the interpretation or application of the 
agreement,” and then it discusses that any matter shall be settled by 
arbitration. I have a separate clause on jurisdiction, which, incident- 
ally, should be pointed out. 

Mr. McCane. What is this separate clause on jurisdiction ! 

Mr. Hurron. I have, for the last several years, had this type of 
clause in all my contracts, that the association recognizes the jurisdic- 
tion of the local union to be that jurisdiction which is recognized by 
the national joint board. In other words, we recognize whatever the 
national joint board recognizes. And the followup with that is that 
all persons agree there w ill be no stoppages over jurisdiction, and that 
all disputes will be processed, of a jurisdictional nature, through the 
national board. 

Mr. McCasr. That has not been done, if I follow your testimony 
correctly ; that has not been done in the Kansas City area? 

Mr. Hurron. For the most part it has not been done. It has on a 
few occasions. 

Mr. McCasr. Now, you mentioned this no-strike clause and no- 
stoppage clause. That applies, if I follow you correctly, to all unions 
with which your association contracts—with which you deal ? 

Mr. Hurron. I either have that identical clause or one very similar 
to it. They will vary to some little extent, no substantial way. 

Mr. McCasr. The point I wanted to reach is whether you can tell 
us how often this clause has been circumvented, as you say, by a union 
doing through the council what its contract with you prevents it from 
doing directly? If you will, elaborate that for us. 

Mr. Hurron. In the immediate past that is the only one where I 
recall that the council has done that. This clause has been violated 
every day. 

Mr. McCasr. In what way? 

Mr. Hutron. In that there have been work stoppages. It is my 
definite and complete belief that there was not a single day in the 
Kansas City area in 1952 that some job in the Kansas City area was 
not shut down. 

Mr. McCase. You mean to say that- Kansas City has not been 
without a strike in any day in 1952? 

Mr. Hurton. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. McCase. How many contractors are represented in your 
association ? 

Mr. Hurron. I have something just slightly under 500 firms. That 
is broken down into about 50 general contractors, about 250 subcon- 
tractors, about 150 home builders, and the rest of them are suppliers. 
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Mr. McCase. You mean to tell us that through the last. year, 1952, 

every day has seen at least one of these 500 contractors shut down on 
strike, or whatever you want to call it? 
‘ Mr. Hurron. There has been some job, in my opinion, down on 
strike every day of 1952. I say that based on this statement, that at 
the first of the year a group of my people insisted that I take a 
vacation, and they said, “The first time you get out of this crisis you 
take off on a trip.” And that has been—there has been a crisis ever 
since. That was the first of 1952. 

Mr. McCase. You mean you haven’t gone anywhere? 

Mr. Hurron. No, sir. 

Mr. McCane. And would you again agree to your earlier statement 
that the prime cause of these stoppages has been the question of 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Hurron. Definitely. 

Mr. McCase. That is all I have for now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smiru. All right. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Hutton, did I understand you to say that the last 
meeting that you held with anybody involved in the present difficulty 
was the day after it started, on May 12? 

Mr. Hurron. No; there—that was the last full meeting at which 
all of these groups were. I have had Jim Burke and I had one meeting 
after that with Orville Ring, at which we discussed this jurisdictional 
approach. Then I had one myself with Orville Ring, about a week 
or 10 days ago. I have had 2 committee meetings or 3 with the 
laborers separately. 

Mr. Connon. Well, it seems to me it is pretty apparent, isn’t it, 
Mr. Hutton, that sooner or later some strike settlement has got to be 
negotiated? I was wondering if you have any meeting planned 
preliminary to grey having such negotiations? 

Mr. Hurron. I had asked the engineers and the laborers both for 
further meetings. We had planned to have some this week. We have 
all been here. We will probably be having some next week. 

Mr. Connon. Well, as I say, I don’t think this thing is going to 
settle itself. It is going to run its course, and somewhere along the 
line somebody has got to negotiate a settlement. I don’t see how you 
can negotiate a settlement unless you get together and meet. I am 
certainly hopeful that you, as an individual, representing your asso- 
ciation, will as soon as possible, get these conflicting groups together 
and see if you can’t arrive at some solution. 

Mr. Hurron. Mr. Condon, I think that that is what we have been 
trying todo. I might mention, right along that line, when you speak 
of getting these conflicting groups together, we have asked the trades 
in Kansas City to sit down and work out some type of plan, or formula, 
which they would adopt to settle these jurisdictional disputes. To 
this date, they have-come up with none. In turn, we have sat down 
and developed 6 different plans and, 1 by 1, submitted each of them 
to some union or group of unions within the industry. At this point, 
all six have been rejected. Of that group, I submitted three different 
plans to all the unions in the council and the unions outside of the 
council. They were all rejected. The second plan that I submitted 
to the trades within the council, we met, and had a very conciliatory 
meeting, and they said, “Yes, the approach is right, there is much 
here that is meritorious; we only have these suggestions”; and then 
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enumerated, I think it was, 19 suggestions and objections. I felt 
that perhaps that was merely their kind way of saying “No,” but we 
again went back and redrafted the plan to include as many of those 
suggestions, to delete as many of their suggestions as possible, and I 
think we did accept them on perhaps 15, and perhaps 16, of their 
points. At this time they were more frank and they said “No.” 

Mr. Connon. That was some plan to set up a local arbitration board 
similar to the international joint board you have been talking about in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Hurron. That is right. I would like to point out again in 

January, just following this Lake City fiasco, the council asked the 
builders’ association for a meeting and we had a meeting between 
two committees in the council. And a suggestion was developed then 
that there be set up some kind of a local procedure for handling these 
disputes. The attorney for the unions, Mr. Sammie Gross, one of the 
agents on the committee and 1 or 2 others in th: at room, from the union 
side told us, they said, “Hutton, if anybody ever tells you that the 
internationals will not let these unions do something, they are lying 
to you or they are hiding because that is not true. This is union 
men telling me this, understand. They said, “The internationals 
don’t want to pay any attention to the problems of a local nature, and 
the only time that an international tells a local not to do something is 
when a local calls and asks for such direction. We are telling you”— 
these union representatives told us—“that we can, and we do have 
the authority to accept and adopt a local plan.” Now, for the last 
3 months they have been telling me “No,” they don’t have that 
authority. 

Mr. Connon. Now, Mr. Hutton, as I understand it, at least the record 
seems to indicate, your organization doesn’t bargain with the 
electricians. 

Mr. Hurron. No; we don’t. 

Mr. Connon. They barg gain with their electrical contractor asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Hurron. That’s right. 

Mr. Conpon. Are there any other craft ? 

Mr. Hurron. Plumbers and steamfitters bargain with their separate 
group of employers. 

Mr. Conpon. You bargain with the carpenters ? 

Mr. Hurron. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. You say you have reached an agreement? 

Mr. Hurron. Reached an agreement. 

Mr. Connon, Already been signed ? 

Mr. Hurron. Already been signed. 

Mr. Connon. What is the wage increase there ? 

Mr. Hurron. Twelve and one-half cents. 

Mr. Connon. You have reached an agreement with the cement 
finishers ? 

Mr. Hurron. That is true. 

Mr. Connon. What was the wage increase? 

Mr. Hurron. Twelve and one-half cents. 

Mr. Convon. That is signed by both parties already ? 

Mr. Hurron. Signed. 

Mr. Connon. Ironworkers ? 

Mr. Hurron. Twelve and one-half cents. 
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Mr. Convon. That is a signed contract ? 

Mr. Hurron. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. The plasterers? 

Mr. Hurron. Seven and one-half cents. 

Mr. Connon. Is that a signed agreement ? 

Mr. Hurron. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. The floor layers—what is the plasterers’ minimum 
wage now with that 714 cents? 

Mr. Hurron. I believe that gives the plasterers $3.25 an hour. 

Mr. Connon. $3.25 an hour. The floor layers? 

Mr. Hurron. I am not certain what that increase was, these are a 
group of subemployers that deal with the union and I merely sit in on 
that. 

Mr. Connon. You don’t know what the wage increase was but there 
was an agreement reached. 

Mr. Hutrron. There was an agreement reached. 

Mr. Connon. And it has been signed? Now, you state that you feel 
that you will have no particular problem with the lathers or brick- 
layers; is that correct ? 

‘Mr. Hurron. Well, I never know. 

Mr. Convon. At least, negotiations have been getting along 
amicably, you feel there will be no problem ? 

Mr. Hurron. Up to this point, that j is true. 

Mr. Connon. That leaves you just three unions to come to negotiate 
with ? 

Mr. Hutton. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. The teamsters, engineers, and laborers? 

Mr. Hourron. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. A statement was made by Mr. Ring that the teamsters 
will settle for 1214 cents. I don’t want to go into the theory of your 
bargaining, but was there any discussion on your group as to what 
you w ould offer them ? 

Mr. Hutton. I think at one time we offered the teamsters a nickel on 
2 or 3 classifications and a dime on the rest. 

Mr. Connon. But that is something that is still 

Mr. Hutron. I think there is considerable to be said on this matter 
of wages though. I don’t know exactly what the best approach is and 
who does determine exactly what a craft should have. There is no 
definite standard. We have tried to look at the wage rates paid in 
other cities and we have tried to keep our mechanics at least on an 
equilibrium with those other cities, and we felt that at least that 
was one result—now, the carpenter, cement finisher, and ironworker 
that we gave that 1214 cents to was all of them under the national 
average. Taking the 35 cities in the United States, according to the 
popula ition, starting with New York, the largest city, and coming down 
to the 35th one,.the carpenter, the ironwor ker, at least the structural 
ironworker, and the cement finisher were all substantially below the 
national average, according to the figures that I developed, and I 
worked on them as well as I could. 

Mr. Connon. Iam glad. 1 got the impression from something you 
said. earlier that you considered wage increases as in the nature of a 
reward for past performance. There are many other things that go 
into that than that? 
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Mr: Hurron. The engineer and the teamster are slightly above the 
national average, sever al cents an hour, and the laborer has one of the 
highest wage scales in the United States. Two years ago I think 
it was the third highest ; I believe now it is the fifth or sixth highest. 

Mr. Connon. Well, I mean that I assume in negotiating any wage 
increase one of the things that you take into consideration is wages 
paid elsewhere and also wages paid in this locality for other skills 
and other crafts that are comparable to the er: aft you are dealing 
with. I suppose also in it is the strength of your respective bargain- 
ing positions and your ability to negotiate, too, Mr. Hutton; 1 mean 
personal factors like that 

Mr. Hurron. Mr. Condon, we would like to think the strength of 
our bargaining position is not our standard. If that were true, the 
truckdriver would be getting his demands. He is the strong one in 
town. 

Mr. Conpon. I don’t say that that necessarily measures it, but what 
comes out frequently depends upon the strength of one’s bargaining 
position. But I want to ask you the same. question that I asked several 
of the witnesses that appeared before us. “What, in your opinion, can 
settle this strike? What stands in the way, so far as you are con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Hutron. I think, Mr. Congressman, if this committee will go 
back to Washington and talk to some of these international repre- 
sentatives, tell them of the conditions that you have found in this 
town, don’t tell them my statements, but tell them what you have got 
out of this record, particularly talk to Dave Beck, I think that those 
international representatives, when they come in here next week can, 
if they will, do much to correct this situation. 

Mr. Corpon. In other words, you are hopeful that the fact that 
these various unions are sending international representatives in, 
giving you a new set of faces without perhaps the old feuds that 
have been going on here, might make the picture a little bit brighter? 

Mr. Hurron. That. plus the fact that I believe they have the 
authority if they desire peace for Kansas City, I think they have the 
authority and the power to set up a structure or some type of a local 
system which will give us that peace. 

Mr. Connon. Now, as far as your organization is concerned, how 
do you compare in the number of employees with the heavy-construc- 
tion association represented by Mr. Burke? 

Mr. Hurron. I think that the employers of the builders’ association 
probably employ 22,000 or 23,000 employees. 

Mr. Connon. How many does Mr. Burke hi ive? 

Mr. Hurron. Oh, I am not sure. 

Mr. Connon. Is it smaller or larger? 

Mr. Hutton. It is smaller. 

‘Mr. Conpon. Substantially smaller? 

Mr. Hurron. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Now, I gathered from Mr. Burke’s testimony, and I 
thought his attitude was a little bit stiff-necked, that he doesn’t even 

want to sit down to negotiate unless certain clauses, which apparently 
have been in the contract for a number of years—the unions agree to 
waive those clauses, he won’t even sit down and bargain with them. 

Are there anything—is there any impediment of that sort that you 


know of or th: at you would care to state that would prevent you from 
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oe and negotiating the complete differences with these 
people? 

Mr. Hurrton. I think I have nothing that would keep us from ne- 
gotiating with them. We, too, would like to employ our own super- 
vision. We, too, would like for our foremen to work. The laborers’ 
union is the only union who don’t let their foremen work. All the 
skilled crafts let their foremen work. We have asked the laborers 
to do away with their referral-slip system, which we feel forces us 
to violate the law. 

We have asked them to straighten up certain State-line conditions 
that give us trouble, moving laborers from Missouri to Kansas and 
from Kansas to Missouri. It costs us 3 or 4 hours a day every time 
we try to take men across the State line. We don’t have that trouble 
with the bricklayers and carpenters and other groups. We have asked 
them to straighten up those. 

Mr. Conpon. Those are things you are willing to negotiate with 
them in an attempt to work out some kind of an agreement. You 
don’t forestall negotiation because of the existence of things you 
disapprove? 

Mr. Hutton. Well, now, I don’t think so; no. 

Mr. Conpon. All right. Now, because of the location of your in- 
dustry on the—near the State line and because of the nature of the 
work you are doing, has the National Labor Relations Board juris- 
diction over most of your members under the Taft-Hartley or Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947? ; 

Mr. Hurron. It is my opinion, and I believe that they do have, 
and I believe they have so exercised. 

Mr. Connon. They have exercised jurisdictions over some of these 
Jobs ?. 

Mr. Hurron. I think so. - 

Mr. Conpon. You are an attorney, are you not? 

Mr. Hurron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connon. Yes; and have you on behalf of your organization, 
or have any of the members of your organization filed any charges 
of unfair labor practices against any of these organizations, any of 
these unions? ' 

Mr. Hurron. We filed—we have three lawsuits now somewhere in 
the mill. Orville Ring has 1 against us, and we have 2 against him. 

Mr. Convon. Well, what kind of lawsuits? . Those are State-court 
lawsuits ? 

Mr. Hutron. One was a damage suit, and one is an injunction suit, 
and Orville has a damage suit against the builders association. 

Mr. Conpon. I am asking 

Mr. Hurron. One of my members filed an NLRB case on the juris- 
diction clause on the Ford. job, asking for the determination of juris- 
diction. 

- Mr. Connon. Well, it seems to me, Mr. Long was on the stand a 
while ago, a day or two ago—I think he is the president of your asso- 
ciation, isn’t he; or an officer, at least ? ; 

Mr. Hutton. He is, yes. 

Mr. Conpon. And he testified that they had gone to the Board once, 
and his objection to going to the Board was twofold, as I recall: One, 
the delays incident to determination which, of course—except in those 
things where the Board is given the power of obtaining a summary 
injunction—is inherent in the machinery that is used with the hear- 
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ing and then the report, and then the court order and so forth. It 
involves delay by the nature of the administrative proceedings. His 
other objection was the costliness, but it seems to me that some of 
these basic things under existing law would probably be violations 
of the province of the labor law of 1947. For ex: imple, I had a cita- 
tion that I unfortunately didn’t bring with me showing that the cir- 
cuit court here has just recently within the last 2 weeks held it to be 
an unfair labor practice for a union steward to physically assault a 
fellow employee while engaged in trying to enforce what he called 
the jurisdiction of his union. I am just wondering whether you 
people have any particular reason other than the ones expressed by 
Mr. Long for not having pursued any remedies that might be given 
to you under the National Labor Relations Act as amended 

Mr. Hurron. I think as far as that remedy is concerned, I think it 
is too time-consuming when a job is shut down. I would like to— 
I don’t believe that the courts are a full remedy in labor relations. 
I hate to handle our problems in a court, and I fee! that they don’t 
offer a good, complete remedy. 

‘Mr. Conpon. I am certainly inclined to agree with you there. I 
think that employers and trade unions, if they can avoid it for their 
own good, should stay away from courts as much as they can, because 
the type of justice is so slow and frequently pleases nobody. 

Mr. Hurron. That’s true. I was going to say this: After we got 
an injunction at Lake City, we never got truckdrivers and hoisting 
engineers for a long time, for weeks. The Patti McDonald Construc- 
tion Co. has had an order in for truckdrivers out there for 6 months 
and didn’t get them. Ring said his men were scared to go out there, 
and I think there is some truth in that. We finally got 2 or 3 truck- 
drivers, and they were so scared that they quit in a few days, saying 
they had been intimidated, and told not to work there. Now, erhaps 
we had another charge then, but that doesn’t get the jobs through. 

Mr. Conpvon. Well, I am going to make to you the same sort “of 
observation I made to Mr. Ring, and that is that this situation, even 
after all of these days of hearing, is far from clear in my own mind 
as to Just what the obstacles, all of them, are. I think I finally have 
learned what the main obstacles are toward getting this thing to- 
gether, and I am certain that the people of this area are finding some 
of these issues very hard to understand and hard to see why a solution 
isn’t possible among men of good will, and I think that probably 3 in 
part there are so many personality conflicts between all of the various 
persons that have to be involved before this thing can be straightened 
out, but I know—and this may be the only lasting good that can come 
from this hearing—I am not even certain of that—that by this spot- 
light that has been put upon these proceedings and upon the respective 
positions of all of the people we liave had before us, that I think every- 
one involved is under a duty to get together as quickly as possible, and 
even if concessions have to be made, to try to bargain in good faith 
-and get this thing over with because I think the community needs 

it, and I think that it goes for the management side as well as the 
labor side, that the primary thing that should be done is to get a 
strike settlement negotiated, and if there are still issues remaining 
to keep negotiating them after the strike is settled and the men are 
back at work. That concludes my examination. 

Mr. SmirH. Questions? 

Mr. Hitxerson. I have no further questions. 
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Mr. McCaner. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Surry. Thank you very much, Mr. Hutton. I don’t think it is 
necessary if I ask you the question that I have asked most etteeten. 


The basic dispute and the basic trouble here is one of jurisdiction 
Mr. Hurron. That is correct. 


Mr. Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Hutton. 

Mr. Conpon. I assume that that is the last witness. 

Mr. Siru. Yes. ; 

Mr. Conpon. I assume that you are planning to make a short 
statement. 

Mr. Smiru. I was just about to. 

Mr. Conpon. I am sorry, sir. - I would also like to make one at the 
conclusion of your statement. 

Mr. Smriru. This concludes the hearing, except for a few minor 
matters. There are many witnesses who have been subpenaed whom 
we have not had ‘time to put on the witness stand. The testimony 
that they would give would just substantiate the highlights that we 
have been able to ) develop here at these hearings. I am going to ask 
the two members that are here with me this afternoon to make any 
statements they care to make to the public and. to the press over this 
system of television that has been doing this good job. This com- 
mittee did not come out here to put on a television show. We came 
out here to investigate, but I am grateful to the Kansas City Star for 
the opportunity that they have made possible for people in their homes 
to see this committee in action. The press has given it wide publicity 
and you are just as good a judge as I am as tothe accuracy. But this 
television came into your homes and you have seen these witnesses. 
You can tell whether you believe them to be telling the truth or whether 
they are not. 

Now, Mr. Hillelson, if you care to make a statement. 

Mr. Hitietson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I too would 
like to thank the news medium of the Kansas City area, and by that 
I mean the press, the radio, and the television. I think it is a wonder- 
ful thing that the people of this community have had the opportunity 
of seeing these witnesses testify, and I think that they have been able 
to reach some conclusion as to whether or not each or all of the wit- 
nesses are telling the truth. 

I think it is obvious that this community is being strangled in con- 
struction work by, we will say, labor jurisdictional strikes, which 
actually have little to do with an economic strike exc ept for a small 
part of the whole thing. In the interest of this area, I would like to 
say these jurisdictions al strikes should be stopped by the proper use of 
existing laws. If that is not sufficient, then I would suggest that new 
legislation be considered. Also I feel that the laboring people of the 
Kansas City area or this community are being used as tools by some of 
the labor bosses who are primarily seeking power. This is a very 
serious situation and I believe a Federal g1 rand jury should be called 
immediately so the situation can be remedied. I am interested in the 
people of this area being returned to work and construction: being 
continued in the interest of our defense effort. That is all I have, 
Thank you. 


Mr. Smirm. Mr. Condon. 
Mr. Connon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to say a clos- 
ing word. In the first place, I think because I have been asked ques- 
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tions about this, that some of the people who are seeing and hearing 
this program—this hearing—aren’t certain just what the functions of 
this committee are, and just what we can do. This committee is not a 
court in any sense of the word. We cannot render judgment on indi- 
vidual acts of alleged violations of the law or actual violations of the 
law. Weare not a grand jury, we are not a prosecutor, or it is not our 
purpose to come out and convict any person or to besmirch any person. 
This is a legislative committee of the United States Congress, charged 
by law and give the authority to make investigations and to ascertain 
facts, facts that can be useful in determining what legislation Congress 
should consider, what changes in the existing laws should be made 
and what additional laws should be enacted. This‘committée will un- 
doubtedly render its report, recommending to the 2 full committees 
of the 2 subcommittees whatever its conclusions may be. There may 
be a difference between some of the members of this subcommittee, 

with reference to the statements in the record, and there may be even 
additional views, or a minority report, if any member of the commit- 

tee feels that he cannot conscientiously accept the full report of the 
majority of the committee. 

I would like to say that I have some wikis about the a 
ability of the televising of the proceedings of the Congress or of 
subcommittees. I have serious misgivings. I feel, of course, on the one 
hand that it has given the people the opportunity to see the entire 
enactment of legisl: ation, and the legislative processes, of which this 
is a part, at work. And it isa valuable and good thing for our demo- 
cratic processes. On the other hand, I feel that we tend to make a 
hippodrome out of it and tend to be dramatic at some times, and there 
were times when I felt that the hearing got somewhat out of hand. 

Since the committee has actually spent 5 full days in Kansas City, 
Mo., I am hopeful that by the spotlight that has been placed on 
all these men and women—these men who came before us to testify, 
will recognize their responsibility to the community and will attempt 
to end the situation that has been exis sting out here for the past 8 
weeks. Obviously, the Congress and this committee is not an arbi- 
trator itself. It is not a conciliator. We cannot command or sug- 
gest the framework upon which a settlement may be possible. I 
am hopeful that none of the persons who are so deeply involved in 
this matter because of the publicly taken positions, for public justi- 
fication will become too rigid and stiff-necked and unyielding because 
they have made a public position so as to prevent them from getting 
together. I think every witness who has it within his power to ms rke 
some contributions to a settlement of this exis sting dispute owes it 
to the community and his own responsibility to act in good faith and 
earnestly and seriously try to reach an agreement. ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Smirn. Perhaps those that have been witnessing the. television 
will see that the committee has constantly been getting a lot of tele- 
grams. Every member has been getting: many, many telegrams. 
As the chairman, I think I have received some 45 or 50. It is inter- 
esting to note in these telegrams coming from this part of the coun- 
try, as far away as St. Joe, Lawrence, Kans., Topeka, Kans., many 
telegrams say this: : 

If those guys want to carry guns, there is a place over in Korea where they can 
be paid for carrying those guns. 
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There is that feeling, and I feel that this matter of the defense 
plant being struck is one that the public is deeply concerned in. As 
a member of this Subcommittee on Education and Labor, I want to 
make this personal statement, and it is my personal statement and 

do not speak for anyone else. 

You who have witnessed these proceedings on television, listened 
to your radios, or read the account in the papers have probably re: ee 
your own conclusions on the general situation, and particularly a 
to the cause of this 8-week-old deadly strike in this metropolitan 
area. 

‘This committee’s primary and only purpose in coming here was 
to investigate existing conditions, and try to determine “if Federal 
laws have been violated; also to, determine if further legislation is 
needed to make certain that willful labor bosses, by threats, intimi- 
dation, coercion, and personal violence can take over and put out of 
business anyone they single out for their target. 

It is not within the jurisdiction of the committee to prosecute any 
of the individuals who have brought about these conditions. 

It is my personal opinion that the evidence clearly shows that labor 
laws have been flagrantly and boldly violated with utter contempt for 
the general public interest. Vital production has been and ammuni- 
tion “production has been seriously cut. This not only affects trade 
in this area and the well-being of its people, but it strikes directly 
at the defense efforts on the part of our common country. The 
greatest single force in a community is public opinion. The evidence 
presented in these hearings should certainly be sufficient to demand 
quick remedial steps by those public officials charged with the solemn 
obligation to protect personal freedoms and property rights. They 
should move at once to correct these conditions. 

The methods used in the Kansas City area to destroy personal free- 
doms and to curb a man’s liberty to do business are the same as have 
been used by dictators in totalitarian countries. Concerted action 
by an aroused and informed public can always overthrow dictator- 
ship wherever it operates. An honest, hardworking grand jury can 
remedy the evils which these hearings have shown to exist in this area. 
At the same time the action of such a grand jury would serve a very 
useful purpose in some other areas of the United States where similar 
conditions are already bringing up their heads. 

This subcommittee will make its report to the standing committee 
of the House Education and Labor Committee, and we will strongly 
recommend firm and positive steps so that those responsible for this 
situation will not go unpunished. 

Anyone who impartially reviews the evidence compiled here at 
these hearings must justly agree that there has been flagrant and 
widespread disregard of many laws, including Federal labor statutes. 

Mr. Conpon. May I add one thing? I would like to add one com- 
ment I neglected. I, too, have received a number of letters and tele- 
grams which I didn’t have time to acknowledge. Some were thought- 
ful and stimulating. I intend to acknowledge them when I return 
to Washington where an address was given. 

Mr. Hite son. May I make the same remarks, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. This committee now stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned sine die at 4: 55 p. m., July 3, 
1953.). - 
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EASTMAN EXHIBIT No. 1—A 
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EASTMAN EXHIBIT No, 2 


JoBs 26, 28, AND 3 


NOTES ON NONWORKING STEWARDS AND RENTED EQUIPMENT 

Operators 

Included Henry G. McMaken, Melvin C. Soppeland, and John J. McGhee, 
These men were all paid highest man-hours in their craft at the rate of $2.45 per 
hour and car allowances were paid to them in various amounts from $1.50 to 
$5 a day. 
Welders 

Charles L. Smith: Was paid highest man-hours at a rate of $3.1214 per hour. 
No car allowance. 
Labor 

Included A. E. Gallagher and A. 8. Kimberly. These men were paid as follows: 
A. E. Gallagher, $1.75 per hour; A. S. Kimberly, $2.97144 per hour. There was 
an approximate 3-week overlap in their time as stewards. No car allowances, 
Teamsters 

Included Lewis K. Winkler, George Faudi, and Leon Blackwell: Were stewards 
in succession and were paid 12 hours a day at a rate of $1.85 an hour. They were 
succeeded by Hudson S. Brown and George Faudi at rates of $2.10 an hour. 
No car allowances. Raymond C. Oetting succeeded them at $1.85 per hour 


+ 


plus $3 a day for car allowance. George Faudi finished.the job at $1.85 per hour, 
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Jos No. 32 


NOTES ON NONWORKING STEWARDS AND RENTED EQUIPMENT 


Operators 


Melvin C. Soppeland was paid 12 hours a day at a rate of $3 an hour. Three 
dollars and five dollars a day car allowance, 


Welder 


Charles L. Smith, served as steward on both job 26 and 32 simultaneously and 
was paid only on one job. 


Labor 


Earl W. Pryor was paid $2.75 an hour for 12 hours a day plus $3 a day car 
allowance. 


Teamsters 


Raymond C. Oetting was paid 12 hours a day at $1.85 plus $3 car allowance. 


All stewards received gas and oil and wash and grease jobs at company’s 
expense, 


Jos No. 38 


NOTES ON NONWORKING STEWARDS AND RENTED EQUIPMENTS 
Operators 


Henry G. McMaken was paid 12 hours per day at 2 different rates—$2.45 per 
hour originally and later at $2.70 per hour and was paid $5 a day for his truck 
and was furnished gas, oil, wash and grease jobs for his truck. Also was given 
x suit of clothes and he along with the other stewards on this job obtained 
liberal quantities of whisky at company’s expense, 

Welders 

Included Charles L. Smith, Geo. M. Babaz, and Rex L. Crosby. These men 
were paid the highest man-hours of their craft on the job at a rate of $3.12 
per hour with some car rental being paid. They were on the job not simul- 
taneously but consecutively. There was varying degrees of agitation on this 
job which resulted in the changing of stewards. Information furnished us by 
the superintendent concerning Geo, Babaz indicates that he actually worked 
while on the job. 

Labor 


A. E. Gallagher was paid 12 hours a day at a rate of $2 per hour for a 
little over a month. He was on the payroll simultaneously with the succeeding 
steward for slightly over a month. 

E. B. Smith was steward for the balance of the job beginning in March 1952. 
Was paid at the rate of $2 an hour for 12 hours every day plus some car rental. 
Teamsters 


A. H. Ridgeway was paid 12 hours a day at the rate of $1.87 an hour. He was 
succeeded by EB. T. Bennett.. Received $5 a day for car allowance. 

BE. T. Bennett was paid 12 hours a day at the rate.of $1.87 an hour. $5 a day 
ear allowance. 


Jos No. 41 


NOTES ON NONWORKING STEWARDS AND RENTED EQUIPMENT, MAY TO OCTOBER 1952 
Teamsters 


H. E. Harris. This man was classified as steward and for most of the job 
acted in the capacity of truck foreman-steward. His salary was based on the 
highest teamsters’ scale and the highest hours worked by any teamster on the 
job, with a guaranteed minimum of 70 hours per week. Amended to highest 
scale and then total hours worked by teamsters divided by number of teamsters 
for total average hours worked, after meeting at St. Charles on August 1952. 

Harris had his personal passenger car on the payroll at $3 per day and later 
at $5 per day during the job. He also had a 1941 Diamond T truck (114 or 2 
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ton) on the payroll at $10 per day and a Fordson farm tractor on the clean up 
at $20 per day (tractor rent paid by purchase orders). Gas, oil, washing, and 
greasing were furnished in addition to the above rates. Repairs were furnished 
for the Fordson only. Fordson was placed on job despite Burden’s own tractor 
available on the job due to pressure of labor and teamsters stewards who were 
going to force the use of a swamper on the tractor. By using Fordson it elim- 
inated the pay of one swamper. 


Labor 


Harold Spriggs. This man was labor steward and had no other work assigned 
to. him. Pay was at the highest labor scale, maximum hours worked by any 
man of his craft, with a minimum of 70 hours per week. 

Spriggs’ car was on.our payroll for $3—$5 per day plus washing, greasing, gas, 
and oil for the length of the job. This car was used in union business and per- 
sonal use. Not used on behalf of O. R. Burden Construction Corp. business. 


Engineers 


George Woods. Worked as steward only, performed no company duties such as 
starting engineer, etc. Paid highest operator’s hours, highest scale, minimum of 
70 hours per week. 

Woods had his personal car on our payroll at $3-$5 per day, plus gas, oil, 
washing, and greasing. Car was not used for company business. 

Fitters 

George Babaz.. Worked as steward only, no company duties. - Paid at highest 
fitter’s rate and highest hours of his craft, with a minimum of 70 hours per week. 

Babaz had his Dodge pick-up on our payroll at $3-$5 per day plus gas, oil, 
washing, greasing. Pickup was not used for company business. 

NoTe.—Estimated value of gas, oil, ete., furnished for rental equipment—ap- 
proximately $3 per day per unit. : 


Jos No. 42 


NOTES ON NONWORKING STEWARDS AND RENTED EQUIPMENT 
Operators 


O. B. Drewell was paid highest man-hours at $2.45 per hour and for a short 
time received $3 a day for car allowance. He was succeeded by S. B. Halbert who 
was paid on the same basis. 


Welders 


John Burri was paid highest man-hours at $3.12% per hour. No car allowance. 
He was succeeded by Harold F. Gunning who was paid 10 hours a day at $3.2714 
an hour and was paid $3 a day car allowance for a portion of the time. 


Labor 

A. E. Gallagher was paid 10 hours a day at $2.15.an hour plus $3 a day car 
allowance for portion of the time. 
Teamsters : 


Geo. Faudi was paid $2 an hour for 11 hours a day. No car allowance. He 
was succeeded by BE. T. Bennett who was paid for 12 hours a day at $1.87 an 
hour plus $3 a day car allowance for a portion of the time, 

Gas and oil only was furnished. 


Jos No. 44 


NOTES ON NONWORKING STEWARDS AND RENTED EQUIPMENT 
Operators 


Whitt T. Sanders was paid 12 hours a day at $2.45 per hour and a car allow- 
ance of $3 per day. 


Welder 


John Burri was paid 10 hours a day at $3.27 an hour and $3 a day car allow- 
ance. 
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Labor 


Barl Pryor was paid 12 hours a day at $2.62%4 per hour plus $3 a day car allow- 
ance and A. 8S. Kimberly was paid 12 hours a day at $2.62%% an hour plus $3 car 
allowance. 


Teamsters 
Raymond C. Oetting was paid 12 hours a day at $2 an hour plus $3 a day 


ear allowance. He was succeeded by Geo. Faudi who was paid 11 hours a day 
at $2 an hour plus $3 car allowance. 


All of the above stewards received gas and oil. 


Jos No. 58 


NOTES ON NONWORKING STEWARDS AND RENTED EQUIPMENT 


Labor 


Harold L. Spriggs. Paid 12 hours per day, guaranteed, or 84 hours per week. 
Also guaranteed $3 per day for car. Obtained gas and oil, but very little. 


Teamsters 


Harold Adams. Guaranteed 12 hours per day, 84 hours per week, at $2.45 
straight time or $259.70 per week plus $3 a day for car. Obtained gas and oil, 
but very little. 


HuMPHREY Exuisit No. 1 


UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND 
APPRENTICES OF. THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING 
INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Washington 6, D. C., June 5, 19852. 
Mr. Joun T. DUNLOP, 
Chairman, National Joint Board for Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes 
506 A. FP. of L. Building, Washington 1, D.C. 

DEAR SiR AND Broruer: For the information of the joint board I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a letter received from U. A. Local Union 533, Kansas City, Mo., 
which is self-explanatory. . 

I am also enclosing photographs which illustrate the manner in which plumb- 
ing and piping materials are unloaded when the teamster is permitted to do 
this unloading. The piping illustrated in these pictures was unloaded‘by the 
teamster—not because of an assignment made by the contractor, but because 
they compelled this method of unloading by the use of physical force and mob 
violence. As long as this condition continues to exist in the Kansas City area 
on the various jobs which are now suffering from work stoppages, no one can 
assure the safety of their membership when attempting to carry out work 
assignments which have heen properly made. 

To date we have received no information which indicates that the recent 
instructions issued by the joint board are being complied with. 

Sincerely yours, 


Martin P. DuRKIN, 
General President, U. A. 


Copies to Local Union 533, to Local Union 8, to Gen. Org. Todd, with en- 
closures, 
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HUMPHREY Exuisit No. 2 


HUMPHREY Exuisir No. 3 
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HumpureY Exurtsit No. 4 


HuMPHREY Exursit No. 5 
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HuMPHREY Exuisit No. 6 
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IrvING ExuHIsIt No. 1 
[Article from Kansas City Star} 
For RevIvaL or 1946 RULE 


UNIONMAN MAKES PROPOSAL TOWARD SETTLING LONG STRIKE 


Leonard Irving, president of the Construction and General Laborers Local 
No. 264, last night proposed a “rollback” in work jurisdiction as a means of 
hastening an end to the 7-week building strike. 

He suggested that all crafts of the industry accept the jurisdiction and area 
practices that prevailed here in 1946. 


REPORTS FAVORABLE REACTIONS 


During the 3 weeks he has been working on the skeletal plan, the official said, 
he has received favorable reactions from many contractors and union agents. 

He pointed out that many details would have to be fitted into the framework he 
has evolved before all parties to an agreement would be satisfied. 

If the plan should succeed, Irving said, men could return to work, contractors 
would be satisfied of continuing peace and the community would be saved from 
further losses in the costly shutdown. 

“The plan,” he continued, “attempts to go back to 1946, before the serious 
trouble started here in the building trades and before the teamsters assumed 
their aggressive attitude of claiming work done for years here by other crafts. 

“I admit that there were jurisdictional disputes before then, but they did not 
cause any shutdown in work like we are having now. And during all of World 
War II there was a record of virtually no work stoppages in defense -construc- 
tion here.” 

In settling on 1946 as a point for a jurisdictional rollback, Irving said it would 
be wise to get back to a time when all construction crafts were in the A. F. of L. 
Building Trades Council. 

Since then, he said, there has been “very little change” in jurisdiction of work 
among the various crafts, “with the exception of the teamsters claiming the 
handling, loading, and unloading of material customarily handled by various 
other crafts for 35 or 40 years in the Kansas City area.” 

Irving said he thought the matter could be worked out equitably by a panel 
of 5 or 6 experienced men from labor and industry. 

As an accompanying measure, Irving proposed, the Building Trades Council 
should be stabilized. , 

During the last 2 years, he said, there have been some attempts by other union 
leaders to reorganize the council by effecting the resignation of all officers and 
electing new ones. 

“Several unions, both in and out of the council, have been dissatisfied with the 
present setup,” he said. “It is felt that some change must be made in order to 
satisfy all the construction -crafts.. 

“No doubt the national department heads in their meeting here July 6 and 
7 will have some recommendations in regard to this problem. Since that mat- 
ter will hold up consideration of this plan, however, it might be possible for the 
main officers to be granted a leave of absence for 3 or 6 months. 

“While it is possible to outline only a brief sketch of the plan, it is one that 
can appeal to everyone who is sincerely interested in getting the men back to 
work without further loss of time.” 
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